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Foreword 


Piof. S. N. Mukcrji ol the Haroda Liniversity has brought out an excellent book on 
^tlministrathtfi of kjdncation in India, llicrc arc verv tew liooks on this subject and 
1 feel sure that this book woidd lie of great licnctit to tlic students of Teachers’ Colleges 
and the educational administration in India. Tlic educational system of India has 
undergone sucR great changes during the last decade that it is difflcult for the writers 
to keep pace with these changes. Prof. Miikerji has howevcracollected information from 
all the States of India as well as from the Central Government and haS greatly enhanced 
the hnportanoc^ of this book. 

) 

The cducalional administrator has an important role to play. He must have a 
:'lcar vision ol the soc'iety which wrt wish to Iniild up so that he can mobilise the educa- 
tional force in the scn'icc ol the society. fMucation can be a powerful instrument for 
buildinj; up the society and it is the duty of the administration to use the instrument 
skiliully. Tlic task ol educational administrator does not end with carrying bn routine 
procedures such as inspection, selection ol text-books, revision of curriculum, etc. He 
lias also to play a ^ejeative role. He has to deal with persons and not with things. It 
is one of tlic import^pt tasks ol a good administr^^ror to devTlop tfie creative potentialities 
r)l the persons with whom he comes in contact. 

1 hope this lK)ok will give our educational ’^administrators some vision of the great 
!ask which they have been called u{K>n to perform. 





Preface 


The importance of edi^catif/n is universally acknowledged ii> the modern \vorld : for its 
own sake, as somethihg vv^iich enriches life and helps the individual to fulfil hitf* personality; 
for its value in’" raising material standards, which means that increasingly large numbers 
of people must be trained in increasingly complex and specialised scientific disciplines; 
and for free societies, as One of the ways of encouraging independence and maturity of 
judgment on the difi'usion of which the future of siicli societies depend. 

Since independence, there has^ been a rapid progress of education in tliis counli N'. 
There were as mjjn^ as 2,18,171 educational institutions in 1946-47. The number is 
estimated to have reached 4,60,000 by 1960-01. During the same period the student en- 
rolment has risen from 1^6- 5 million to 43*5 million in 1960-61. The total c:«penditurc on 
educa^tion increased from Rs. 576*6 million in 1946-47 to Rs. 2,977 million in 1960-61. 

Besides the quantitative expansion, there lias been a qualitative improvement too. 
The total nui^ber of secondary .schools increased from 5,297 in 1946-47 to 16,000 in 1960-61. 
It is expected to rvse to 21,800 by 1965-66. There were 19 univ^crsitics in 1946-‘17, and as 
many as 46 in 19,60-61. The number is expected to rise to 61 by 1965-66. The enrolment 
in arts and science colleges has increased from 212,000 in 1946-47 to 840,t)00 in 1960-61 
and is expected to rise to 1,220,000 l)y 1965-66. There has also been a rapid expansion 
in the enrolment of colleges of professional and special education from 44,000 in 1916-47 
to 275,000 in ^1960-61. It is expected to ri.se further to 460,000 by 1965-66. 

Jtt the same time, new buildings have gone up everywhere, the curricula have been 
enormously enlarged and thousands of teachers arc being recruited for tlie swelling ranks 
of pupils. Tlie Third Five-Year Plan envusages^ a more rapid exiiansion of education 

than what was achieved under the first two Five-Year })lans. 

« « 

It shpuld, however, be appreciated that in any scheme of educational reconstruction 
which envisages a large scale development of educational institutions of diverse variations, 
it is necessary to con.sider carefully the a^ininistratwc machinary that should be responsible 
for the spread of education and its orderly development. Unfortunately, educational 
administration is a neglected study in India. It is one branch of Indian education, which 
suffers conspicuously from the paucity of literature. Excepting some official reports, a 
few periodical surveys and scattered studies of educational problems in some parts of India, 
^cry little literature is available in this field. 

The main purpose erf* <iringing out this book is to present to the educated world, in 
India as well as abroad, a comprehensive picture of how education and its different 
branches are being administered at present. The s\udy has been divided into three parts. 
pPart One deals with educational authorities — the Central Government, State Governments, 
Local Authorities and Private Agencies, The administration and organisation of the most 



important f>ranchcs of education arc treated in Part 'rwo. A dc&ilcd aMount*of how 
education isj)ciiig admiifistcred in various States and Union territories has been ^presented 
in Part Three; and an introductory chapter gives a bird’s-eye of the evolution of 

administration of education in this country. 

Educational administration has, liovvever, become so complex to-day that no one 
jicrson can fairly claim experience in all ol its phases. Hence,* this work is ‘the joint 
product ol’ thirty recognised exjjerts ol‘ educational administration. It was extremely 
kind of them to have responded to the in^Mtatioii c.^tended b\ the editor and written 
chapters on tlicir special fields of competence. 'Their chapters, it ijf hoped, have the 
additional value oi reHccting tli^ir c.xiended administrative experiences in various regions 
ol the country. Kdiicational jirogress, however, cannot be a static phenomenon ; ^it is 
a dynamic process. ^Vs j»ucli Tuc informalion and facts giv^en in the symposium will re- 
(|uire contiiuioivi revision and restatement in futrne editions. Its r^al •value, however, 
consists in its lieing an initial attempt at bringing all or almost all the IVts available 
together in one single volume. 

liar'' f'ontributo** has constaQtly kept in mind the need for realism •and practicality. 
T’he studelit of educational administration will lind an^emphasis on helpful suggestions, 
usefvd illustrations and explicit directions. Typical problems are delineated, and different 
methods of s(^b'ing llieni are shown. The experienced administrator will bc^ablc to check 
his procedur<..> against tliosc described and recommended in this symposium. The editor 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to his co-authors and pay a tribute to their Spon- 
^tanccnis co-operation. Although it has taken three years to produce this book, every one 
will feel that tlie delay has been lichly rewarded. It is, however, hoped that the time 
and labour cxpeiidecl in its conipilathm will bt nply justified if the educational world 
appreciates its value a4id usefulness as a book of reli rence, as a source of information and 
as an indicator (jf the future lines ol' action. 

The editor would aly) like to place on record his most grateful thanks to Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, the Union Minister ol Education, for the valuable ‘Eoreword’ he has 
contributed to tiic sN inpo-sium and the encouragiif^ words in which he has .spoken *about 
the significance ol the publicaiign. The editoj^ is also thankful to the State Directors 
of Education Ibr their helpful ^suggestions and for supplying statistical ^data and other 
information; to his colleagues, Prolessor M. S. Patel and Sri D. G. Aptc for reading the 
proofs, anck to Dr. D. M. IVsai ul ^hc Department ol Educatit^nal Administration for 
preparing the Index and a number of charts printed in the volufhe. 


S. N. Mukeiji 

Editor * 
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A Symposium 
On The 

Administration Of Education 
In India 


The Background 


ihc story of the develapment of educational administration df this country is 
indeed fascinating. Yet anyone familiar with thi^ development cannot help being 
impressed with the increasing complexities of administering an adequate and forward* 
looking programme of education. This chapter gives a bird’s eye-view of the salient 
advances in educational administration, so that a reader can understand easily dte.. 
trends in other chapters of this book. 



BACKGROUND 


Professor S. N. Mukerji 


INTRODUCTION 

In dealing with the present position of educational administration of this country, 
some knowledge of r the background is essential. A state administrative machinery of 
the modem type di^ rtot exist in Pre-British days, and education was not controlled by 
an external agency, doth the Hindu and Muslim rulers considered it a religious obli- 
gation. to help the spread of education. Liberal grants and donations were awarded to 
deserving students. Royal patrons founded universities and other educational institutions 
and endowed them' >yth funds, but they neither claimed any authority' over them nor 
intddered with their mana^^ement. Public instruction, so far as it went, was not a busi- 
ness of the Stat^. Education was unconstrained, and no one was taxed foroschools. 

< ' 

When the East India Company occupied the country, it did not find a system of 
^ucation, but a number of educational institutions established in more settled parts 
thte Country. They were the tols and pathsalasy madrasas and maktabs. Proceeding 
all of thepi) religious or secular, classical or vernacular, would be a sound of chant- 
^ pnpils, reciting (as pupils still recite) what they had learnt by rote, their letters, 
their Sanskrit grammar and vocabulary, their Koran. The spirit of 
did not encourage the East Indian Company to undertake any responsibility 
'ihpilBie education of the territories which they ruled. 

WkitttllR £DU<}aT10NAL POLICY 

tNTaoDUGTtOK. — Mr. Arther Howell, the famous British historian, remarks, “Edu- 

g iK in India under the British Government, was first ignored, then violently and success- 
Apposed, then conducted on a system now universally admitted to be erroneous 
finally j^aced on its present footing.”^ The administrative policy of the British in the 
Hfid; of education can be conveniently divided into four il«ain periods: (1) A period of 
(from the early days of the British rule till 1812); (2) Introduction bf centra- 
^13-53); (3) Extreme Centralisation (1854-1919); and (4) Provincial ^Autonomy 

in bHHsh indh^ Cilciitta, Oovermnent Printing, 1872. p, 1. 




THE fiAGEOaCtJTn9 


The Fivet Period (From 1812 ) 

The eady European settlers were traders. Only gradually the pehduj|un swonK 
round from, commerce to administration. During the period, the East India Gotnpaiiy 
did not recognise the promotion of education among the natives of India as palt its 
duty or obligation. Like all commercial concerns, its main object wae pecuniary gain 
by trade, and if territorial acquisitions were made, it was more in the nature of invest- 
ments of capital than laying the foundations of an imperial cfominion, having Ibr its 
object the progress, prosperity and enlightenment of its subjects. For a condderable time 
after the British Government had been estajplished in India, there ;fcvas great oppotition 
to any system of instruction for the Indians. 


The feelings of the public authorities in England were first te.sted upon the subjoci 
in the ycai 1793, wjien Mr. Wilberfoice, the famous Bntish philanthropist, proposed to 
add two clauses to the Charter Act of that year for sending out school masters to India* 
This.encoimteied the greatest opposition in the Court of Qire6fors, and*it was found 
necessai^y to withdraw the clauses. That proposal gave rise to a very memorable debate, 
in wj'irh, for the fiist time, the views of the Court of Directors weroi expressed. Otie 
of the diiectors stated: 


We have lost America from our folly, in having allowed the establishment of 
school <» and colleges, and that it would not do for us to repeat the sapie act of folly 
in regard to India, and that if the Natives required anything in tl^ way of 
cation, they must come to England for it. 


For twenty yrzys after that peiiod, down to the year 1813, the same feeling of 
sition to the education of Indians v.ontinued t( »revail among the ruling authorities in 
England. Moreover* education was hardly looked upon as part of the adminis^atilt^tth 
duly. It was regarded, even in England of t’'ose days, as the proper sphere Of 
enterprise. It is, however, interesting to note that in spite of this indifference 
part of the State, a few individuals of high official rank in the administratioijt It 

were not altogether oblivious of the moral and administrative necessity of 
knowledge among the people of India. This feeing led to the foundation of 
Madrassa by Warren Hastings in 1781, and of the Sanskrit College a( BanlUte 
Mr>« Jonathan Duncan in 1791* But both these institutions were, on tlio Oftte hb|4ip| 
purely oriental in the their course ^ of studies and on the other handle 
was io provide a regular supply of qualified Hindu and Mohaniedan law-olBoets fo>|C 
administration. 



ADMINlSTRATtON OI^ EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Second rPeriod (1813-5i3) 

iNTRCjpucTiON.-^Thus thc spirit of the times did not encourage the Eas^ India Ck>m-* 
^l^any to undertake the educational responsibility of the territories which they rujied. It may 
also be noted ^that in thc early stages of thc Company’s rule, thc territories acquired 
by it had bem .divided into three presidencies — Bengal, Bombay and Madras "— each 
with a Governor and Council responsible to thc Company in London and each entirely 
independent of thc other two. But in 1773, the British Parliament decided to control 
thc destiny of India. No doubt, it could not govern India and only made laws as to 
how India should be governed. It found it simpler and more effective to operate through 
one local agent ra&cr than thiec, and a policy of centralisation was begun by the Regu- 
lating Act of 1773, which provided that the Governoi of Bengal should become the 
Govcinor-Gcneral, with authority to ‘superintend and control’ in certain matters the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay. Still the presidencies had considerable freedom 
till 1853, when thc of a separate lieutenant-governor was created foi Bengal so as 
to relieve the Govcrii®r-G|pneral of thc task of local administration and enal>le him to 
conhne his energies to the supervision of the whole of British India. 

c 

From 1773 onwards, the control of the British Pailiament also con^^inued to grow 
imd thc renewal of the Company’s Chaitei in 1813 is an important land-mark in thc 
history of thc educational policy of thc British rule in India. The Section 43 of this 
declared: 


^ It shall l^c lawful for the Governor-General-in-Council to diiect that a sum 
iaf less than one lakh of rupees in each \car shall be set apart and applied to 
the revival and improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of thc 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India. 


*It shall ^ lawful’ — it was not yet obligatoiy. This declaration may be said to 
Xcprtstni thc beginning of a new epoch in the history of public education in India, 
Smd, being the first legislative enactment in that behalf, possesses historical value and 
li^terest, as indicating in the formal language, thc early policy of public instruction 
as; part of the administration of the British Rule. 


iSmne organisation was required — if only to disburse thc grant. A General Com- 
Instruction was at last Constituted in Bengal (1823) containing ten 
of the civil ser\nce. Another committee was established in Madrast The 
in 1842^ by a Council of Education, and a similar change took place 
Bombay, there was i Boaid of Education. The Bengal Qotmdl cS 
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Educatioiv however, merely lookedPa^r special institutions. _ The majority the edu- 
cational institutions were placed under the General Department of tht^jGovenunieiit^ 
of India. In **1843, edu^tional control in the North-Wesffern Provinces was transferred 
to the new government at Agra. Finally in the Despatch of 1854, the Company’s res- 
ponsibility for education was emphatically brought to the notice of the ^administrator, 
the need of expansion and systematic promotion was affirmed, and the lines of a ddfU 
nitc policy were laid down. 

Though the presidencies and provinces had considerable freedom in educational 
matters, yet the Court of Directors and the Governor-General enunciated the educa- 
tional policy for the whole country. This can be evident from the several despatches 
issued by the Court of Directors giving directions to various governors and the governors- 
general over educational policy. It also prompted Lord William Bentinck to iss^e a 
brief resolution on 7 March, 1835 and Lord Auckland to issue his minute in 1839. The 
substance of the^ first document was that the great object of the government ought to 
be the^ promotion of European literature and sciences among the >3ativcs of^Tlndia, that 
the medium to be used was the English language, and that t^c education fund should 
be eniployed on English Education alone. Auckland’s Minute further ^ confirmed this 
policy. 

Even financial control waj^ centralized in the Government of India. Under the 
Charter Act of 1833, the last vestiges of the East India Company’s commercial memtr- 
poly disappeared, and it practically ceased to be a commercial body. It became a poSh- 
tical authority in India on behalf of the British Parliament. It alap centralizeeP aQ 
financial control in the Government of India. All the revenues of the' country wete 
described as imperial funds and were credited to the Government of India' and 
expenditure could only be incurre d under the 'xpress authqrit)^ of that government,. 
The state governments prepared their budgets b it these had to be sanctioned by to 
G overnment of India and a state government eould not incur an expenditure, howe^^^ 
small, or create a new post, however, humble withput obtaining the prior approval of tn)e 
Government of India. It was under this inconvenient system that the states had to 
execute their educational programmes. 

The Third Period (1854-1919^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY. — The process of centralisation, which began in' 1773, to^ 
it^ final shape in 1858 when ^ sj; retary of state was appokitcd. He was ijaaikr 
pdnsible to. the British Parliament, which thus assumed control of Indian admioistrii^ 
Thb method of government approximated more and more clc&ely^ related to the medsbd' 
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Spicii been emptied in other dependent territories of the British Empire and 

ppllcii^iad bjften caUxrf ‘SDrown Colony -government**. Its basic principle is fsarliamentary 
^(3l^trol» operating through a weretary of state, who in turn operates through a goyer- 
*4or« He is aided and advised by an executive council normally consistiiig of officials 
Only* but be ban owrrule their advice provided that he informs the Secretary of State 
that he has done so. 

In British India* ^ in a crown colony, the government till 1919, was necessarily of 
this kind. It was unitary in natuie, and there was no trace of federal idea in the* 
constitution. The main features of such a type of administration were: 

• • c 

1. The* provinces had no right of their own. They were the agents of Cen- 
tral Govcrpmei^ which in turn was subordinate to the secretary of state. 

2. The Central Government had a firm grip on the provinces. There was no 
legal division between their financial resources and those of the Central. 

3. Neither the Central Government nor a provincial government could in- 
troduce any b*ill^y»dthout the approval of the secretary of state. 

4. ^ All the supdior posts were held by the members of the All-India sei vices, 
who were rdbruited by the secretaiy of state.^ 

dIusTRAUZATtON IN EDUGATI9N. — Thc above piinciplcs also guided the relation 

S t«n thc Govenunent of India and provincial governments in thc field of education. 
Ili^untagu-Chelmsford Report emphasises the powers which the Government of 
U possessed* and in varying degrees exercised a great influence on the control of pro- 
ktgidatioi^ finance and administration. Indeed, in one passage referring to the 
ihe Government of India is one and indivisible, it says ‘Trom this point 
governments are literally thc agents of thc Government of India.*** 
lOCMi^tused that in view of the existing arrangements ^ central control over 
^*not merely justifiable but inevitable.”* Thc codes of instruc- 
itolil $3t$o iii|po$ed '^definite restraints upon the powers of provincial governments to 
(S^te new apppiotmmts or to raise emoluments”^ and this brought the Government 
ttidia into dose touch with the domestic administration of the provinces. All new 
||gpK^kiOfHSl$ for expenditure over and above a given sum lequired the pi'evious sanction 
^ ffie Oovenunent of India, and for proposab involving an expenditure below that sum, 
was stiU requited if an appointment to the Indian Educational Service was in- 
.was* incumbent on provincial governments to submit for the previous sanc- 
Government of India and ibk Secretary of State all projects for educational 


T7l$ Cons^Mdndl FiMm in London, O.U.P.| 1944. pp. 10-13. 
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legislation * before introduction. MAr<^ver« the universities yere subject to«the several 
University Aets which had been passed from dmV to time by the^CSenti^^LegiabtUtiiij^^ ' 
and therefore 'all amendJBients to those Acts were subject \o the same autliorit^» whslb 
legislation for* the creation of new universities, was introduced by the Central GrOveill* 
ment* The Government of India were not only concerned with administratiori but ivith 
general policy. The Report also pointed out that ‘‘in the past the Government of India 
have regarded themselves as distinctly charged With the duty qf framing poUcy aiid 
inspiring reforms for the whole of India. 

Sufficient care was taken to enunciate an educational policy by n^eans of despatches 
from the Court of Directors and from the Secretary of State, and of resolutions of the 
Government of^India, the more important of which were published in 1854, 1859, 18M, 
1904 and 1913. The Government of India also appointed three 'important commissioj* of 
inquiry (1882, 1902 and 1917). It also passed Acts of incorporation of universities at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857, and later on incorporated the Indian Univet- 
sities Att of 1904. 

A ^brief survey of these important events of Indian education will ,Jjclp the reader 
to understand tlie trends in the educational devclopipent of this country during the 
period. The Educational (Sir Charles Wood’s) Despatch of 1854 is the most impK>rtapt 
landmark in the history of Indian education. It still forms the charter of education 4 b 
I ndia. It commended to the special attention of the Government of India, (he improvfe^ 
ment and far wider extension of education, both English and vernacular^ and 
as the means for the attainment of these objects: 

1. The construction of a separate department of administration for e^luCatiQll 
in each state; 

2. The institution of a unWersity at each of the three presidency toWnf; 

3. The establishment of institutions for training teachers for all classes of schoplpf; 

4. The mainten^ce of the existing government colleges and high schoob, <aB)i| 
the increase of their number when necessary; 

5. The establishment of new middle sch^ok; 

6. Increased attention* to vernacular schools, indigenous or other, for 
ary education; and 

7. ^The introduction of grant-in-aid. 

t mdi, para 118 . 
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iibt'i bpaotfedBstftly e|^%Hih^ * coaudittee was set ttp 
discAtaeibi). Towards the end of 1856, the Gk^vernment of Ihdi* i|^ 
l||s5 geileral plan of the coUnmittee, drafts of bills for the*eitablishmeziS of the three 
Ifl&lhnirstties were soon prepared, and the Government of In(^ passed Acd of all the 
universities in 1857 — Calcutta (January 24), Bombay (July 18) and Madras 
I^SW^tcmber 5)*. While the Governor-General was the Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni* 
the govemoij? of Bombay and Madras were the heads of the other two. The 
.i^akutta Senate had 38 members of whom 6 were Indians while Bombay had five 
Indians in a senate of 29, and Madras had three out of 40. Thus the universities were 
dominated by o^cials and non-Indians, arid were controlled more or less by government. 


But the v«iry year in which the Indian universities were founded, the First War of 
Independence brofie out. It brought to an end the government of the Company, and 
the administration of India passed into the hands of the British Crown. The regime of 
the Court of Dirc^itors ended, and the post of the Secretary of State for Jndia was created. 
As soon aSj. order was restored, a new educational despatch emanated from Lord Stanley, 
the first secretaty of state, in 1859. It proposed to examine the educational develop- 
ment after 185;! and to see whether education had something to do with the happenings 
of 1857. The despatch reaffinned the policy of 1854 with but few modifications. 


; In 1882, the Government of India, passed the Resolution, No. 1/60, dated the 3rd 
1882, by which it appointed a commission to report on the subject of edu- 
ciit^n. Writing ten years later. Sir William Hunter, who had been the Chairman of 
tihe ■ GoiijmissionJ summarized the outcome of its labour as follows; 


In 1882-83 'an Education Comm^sion, appointed by Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
im^t, endeavoured to complete the scheme inaugurated in 1834 by the despatch of 
Lord Hali&x. It carefully examined the conditions of education in each province, 
indicated defects, and laid down principles for further development. The results 
of its labours have been to place public instruction on a broader and more popular 
basis, to encourage private enterprise in teaching, to give a more adequate recogni- 
doa to the indigenous schools, and to provide that the education of the people 
shall advance at a more equal pace along with the instruedon of the higher classes. 
Female eduoadon and the instruedon of certain backward classes of the community, 
such as the Muhammadans, received specif at^ent^on from the Commission. The 
gtl^nl effect of the recommendadons is to develog the Department of Public 
into a system of truly ^ national education for India, conducted and 
in an increasing degred by the people themselves.* 


W. Hunter. Tfu Entire, 1883. p. 562. 






The«Governmei|t of India adbcgtcd Ae above reconugpendatiotiflf ^ 
of 1884, coupled with the local self^ovemment acts of 1883 tea 18854 
the way for'* a gradual devolution of the management *of government seboal$ 4t|h0<^ 
municipalities and district boards. Until 1900 there was no modification in the policy 
laid down in 1884. In that yeai the Secretary of State drew *thc attention q£ tfic 
Government of India to the necessity for the continuance of government control^ gtdd-^ 
ance and assistance in higher education, and for the maintenance G|f a number of govern-* 
ment schools. Lord Gurzon, then governor-general, was profoundly interested in edu- 
cation, and in February 1900, the Government of India published a resolution containing 
the following passage 

The Government ol India cannot consent to divest itself of the responsibility 
that attaAies both to its interest and its prerogatives. If it is to lend the resources 
of the State to the support of certain schools, it cannot abrogate its right to a power- 
ful voice in the determination of the course which is there imparted* 

Gurzon emphasized this passage in a speech made at an educational* conference 
which he had summoned at Simla in 1901* Under his lead, tRc doctrine of state with- 
drawal Adopted till then was officially abandoned, the inspecting staff was strengthened, 
and a vigilante policy of inspection and supervision of private schools was adopted in 
lieu of the old policy of laissez-faire The Secretary of State also reminded the Govern- 
ment of India in 1900 of the ftecessity of government control, guidance and assiftajpee 
in higher te I'^hing, and indicated the desirability of maintaining a certain numl^ of 
government schools. 

Two mam causes were lesponsible for this change in the administrative policy, ta 
the first place, the tide of political consciousness had arisen in the country and the 
government natuiall^ wanted to -control edu^cuon. In the second place, England’s 
educational policy at home had its i epurcussions a India too. I^ince the be^pmiuig 
the present century, England began paying attention to the improvement Of <|uaUty 
in education and the Balfoui Act of 1902 brought private enterprise in the field of 
elementary education unfler control The officios in India also considered it necessary 
to adopt the same policy in India too 

Another important result of th^ Simla Gonference was the Indian Universities 
sion of 1902. Gonsultation and inquiry followed and many of the vie^s of diat com-' 
mission were embodied in t&e ladian Universities Act of 1904 — a hotly opposed measure,' 
which regularised the constitution « " the governing bodies and tightened the controf Of 
the universities over their affifiated colleges. Another was an eii^rt traveHing 
ttee to advise on technical education. A third was the bestowal ,qf renewed aftd jnemasaSd 
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Iti6n'up»n matt A filled policy of^£ government was reafilrm^ and 

, rated iir<fdie S,dblixtion cd* March 11, 1904, which covered a wide field. On the 
qu&tion of tl|e control' of education, it accepted the devolution policy of the 
. commission of 1882, but laid stress on the necessity for adequate safeguards, as diown 
the foUowii^ passage: 

c 

The prog[rc8sivc devolution of primary, secondary and collegiate education 
upon private enterprise and the continuous withdrawal of Government from com- 
petition therewith was recommended by the Education Commission in 1883, and 
the advice has been generally acted upon. But while accepting this policy, the 
Government /)r’ India at the same timd* recognise the extreme- importance of the 
prihciple that.^in each branch of education Government should maintain a limited 
number of institillions, both as models for private “enterprise to fqllow and in 
Order to uphold a high standard of education. 

In 1913^ the Grovernment of India issued another resolution on education. It sur- 

*' r « 

veyed the ^hole field of education. It refused to adopt the principle of compulsion in 
> ^ 4 .0 
pHiuary educatio)(^ for financial and administrative reasons, but it affirmed the 

oi concentrating the direct energies of the State and the bulk of its di; vail able 

bn- the improvement and expansion of primary education on a voluntary 'basis. 

,1* ' ' t * 

! advocated a reduction of the areas of the five existing Indian universities 

(GUwtta, Bombay, Madras, Punjab and Allahabad). These were of the affiliating type. 

announced a policy of instituting teaching and residential universities and urged 
^a ^ ^yeceaiity for providing facilities for research, in every branch of learning. 

was followed in 1917 by the appointment of the Calcutta University Com- 
to tackle the question oj higher education in Bengal and incidentally, to give a 
lead to .India as a whole < — for die conditions present in their extreme form in Bengal 
were pnefonP also in the university-ridden systems of the other provinces. The report 
of the commiHsion — one of the most interesting of Indian educational documents — 
conceived aiid written in a very helpful and sympathetic spirit, found that the 
iblf liigher education in Bengal was ‘of a mingled yarn, good and ill together*. 
^ for as the adndtdstrative aspect is concerned, the main recommendations were as 


1. ^TM intermediate classes of the university were |o be transfcrrec^ to secon- 
y Vh)^titutions and the stage of admission to the university should be diat of the 
injeimedfo Examination;' 


andl intermedia|ll^ ediicalion was to be controlled by a board of 
‘‘:‘«dttOrtlqn^!Bind not 
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8. The teaching resourcKs the city of Calcutta were to be to 

create a» real teaching university^ and the moftissil colleges \^re to be organipe^ 
in such sf way as woijLd encourage the gradual rise .of new universify centre$ hf 
the conoentration of higher learning at a few points. 

The report had two very important results on higher education. In tne first {daoo, 
it gave a great impetus to the creation of new universities in this country. Many of 
them are unitary m nature. In the second place, the movement^for creating boards of 
intermediate and/or high school examinations began. And within a short period, second- 
ary education has been freed fiom the domination by the university. 

Besides taking active and direct steps of the above nature, the Government of India 
issued a numBer of circulars between 1906 and 1920. These deal with subjects as varied 
as the improvement of primary and vernacular education, the abolition of fees in prfillaary 
schools, the training of primary and secondary school teachers, the improvement of 
secondary education, the education of Muhammadans, the education *of girls ^nd women, 
the education of factory children, text-book committees, educational literadirc and the 
Boy Sc<Jut movement. Particular stress was laid on the necessity of a definite policy for 
the development ol vernacular education. The Government of India also summoned 
a number of conferences of provincial educational officers to consider problems of edu- 
cation. It is thus clear that the Government of India were keenly alive to the need for 
an all-India policy 

FINANCE —The Despatch of 1 854 introduced a new educational system in ^this BoWt-^ 
try, and the British Parliament began to take interest in the education of Indians. 
the financial adminyitration continued to be centralised. There was only one budget iBot 
India as a whole and state governments had c iparatively ,littj)e financial respoiilud'^ 
bility for education, br for any other branch of administration. All revenues Ivet^e pMd 
into the Imperial (central) treasu^) to the cr^^dit of the Imperial (Central) Gpvemofl^t 
and the money so collected was annually distributed by grants among the 
state (local) governments fot the various services detailed in the annual e^Smams 
which were submitted by them to the Finance Department of the Government of 
India. The local governments h^id very little direct share or interest in inci^asjllg 
revenues, inasmuch as the control of the public purse was strictly centralisted^i Kb 
single item of the public establishments (of the local governments) could be 
without Imperial (central) sanction nor could the estimate? Be altered or exoeededi 
without $uch sanction, unless a reappropriation of funds allottccf for a mmoi|' bead ^ 
eaifenditure was made to another head of the same amount. 
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Lord Mayo it^};^?oduoed a system of ^c^entralisadcm, according to which 
^l|^|l^M!difeiTedr the cofitrol of certain d^artments (jail, police, roads and education) to 
governments. The Hetails varied from province to province and from time 
But this general pattern was followed in all cases, and settlements on these lines 
dWC made' in '1882-83, 1886-7, 1891-2 and 1896-97. 

^ Lord Curzon put an end to the above system and introduced in 1904 a quasi- 
|ieitnanent system, i.e., not liable to be changed except under special circumstances, 
irhese were declared permanent in 1912. Between 1902 and 1919, the Grovernment of 
India also allocated^ generous grants to provincial governments for expenditure on edu- 
cation. The folldwipg table supplies the necessary' details: 


TABLE 1 

Central Grant to Provincial Governments for Education, 1902-19’*' 


f 

Year J 


1 

19(» 

Rs. 

.2 

1904-05 

Rs. 

3. 

— do — 

Rs. 

4 

d6 — 

Rs. 


— do — 

Rs. 

'6> 

1910-11 

Rs. 


1912-13 

r 

Rs. 

8 

— ' ido — 

Rs. 

9 

1913-14 

Rs. 

10 

— do — 

Rs. 

11 

1914-15 

Rs. 

12 

~ do 

Rs. 

13 

1917-18 

<r 

Rs. 

14 

1918-19 

Rs. 

19 

19J18-19 

1 • Ci 

‘RS. 

i 


* S. Numikh and J* P.^Naik. 


Amount 


Pui pose 


40 lakhs 

recurring 

5 „ 

yy 

2i „ 

99 

2i 

99 

35 „ 

99 


93 lajchs non-recurring 
60 lakhs recurring 


387*18 lakhs non-recurring 
55 lakhs recurring 
95 thousaitd non-recurring 
9 lakhs recurring 
12*25 lakhs non-recurring 

30 lakhs recurring 


30 

30 




99 


99 


General grant for education 
Universities and colleges 
European education 
Technical education 
Primary education 
General grant 

Primary «ii;Jucation (50 lakhs) 
and high^er education (lOlakhs) 
General grant 

General grant for education 

General grant for education 
This includes Rs. 10 lakhs 
for hostels of Calcutta Uni. 
Training of teachers and 
imprqyement of their pay 
Primary education 
Agricultural education 


A in India, Bombay^ Macmillan, 1951. p. 437. 
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The procedure in respect of the ^ove grants was that^ each 
proposals indfcating the lines on which it proposed to spend additicfhal money add 
amount required for the f^iA-pose, and that the Governmenl of India, after codsideiing- 
these proposals in relation to each other, distributed the money available in the mann^ 
which seemed to it most equitable. It is a matter of regret that effective steps Were 
not taken to ensure that the educational policy outlined by the Govemnient of India 
was carried out in the expenditure of the grants. It may be noted that by the bnd of 
J918, the Government of India had formulated a scheme of expansion for the whole of 
India, by which there would have been a general compulsion on all local bodies 
throughout the country to provide facilities fo^ the extension of primaj^y education, so 
as to double the number of pupUs in primary schools within ten years. It was pro- 
posed that towfirds the cost the Imperial Government should find one-third, provincial 
governments one- third and local bodies one- third. The cost of training additional 
teachers was to be divided between the Government of India and the pro,vincial govern- 
ments. In view of the publication of the Montagu-Ghelmsford Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, however, the direction and financing ^f this scheme by the 
Government of India had to be abandoned and the Government of India were prevented 
by the constitutional position from giving further direction or financial help to the pro- 
vinces. 

GENTRAi MACHINERY OF ADMINISTRATION. — It is really Surprising to note that durii^ 
the 19th century the Government of India had not established an indepeadent madfaiir 
nery for the administration of education at the centre though it waij; advocating^ an 
all-India policy of education. Education was administered by the Hdme Departments 
which was already overstrained. But there was no independent officer in '^chatgc of iikt 
Partially influenced by the Board oi Education /' 1899 of England and pardatly 

realising the clear necessity for such a post, Lord vJurzon appointed a Directm-Genci^ 
of Education for India in 1901. While making such an appoitment, he observed: 

Education is at present a sub-heading of the work of the Home Departmeitt 
. . . .When questions of supreme educational interest arc referred to us for dec&iop^^ 
we have no expert to guide us, no staff trained to the business, nothing hut prec^, 
dents recorded in our files to fall back upon. In every other department icff 
fic knowledge. . . .th’ Govrfnmcnt possesses expert advisers. In education, the ’ 
complex and most momentous of all, we have none. 

The new officer was entrusted v th a responsibility, “to sec* that the. new energy 
suddenly infused into the system was well-maintained and well-directed towards tlie 
chosen' eiid/^ He was attached to the Home Department. 
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|K^ition contiimed^for some years. In ^9K)» Lord Morley and Lord Minto 
tQc improve the oifianuation of the Government of India by transferring edu«- 
fkim the Home Department to a new Department of <Education.** Besides its 
duties it dealt with sanitation, local self-government, ecclesialical mattecSi 
,|SMiaelogy anh museum. The post of the Director-General of Education was, however* 
a^luhed or rstther absorbed into the new department, which comprised, besides the 
^Members of Council, Jtwo secretaries and an assistant secretary. But the post was revived 
nnder a changed designation in 1915 and the officer in charge was to be thereafter styled 
as the Educational Commissioner. A prominent feature of the new department was 
the Bureau of Education whose main funotions were to publish Occasional Reports on 
educational mattery in addition to the annual and quinquennial reviews, to collect 
and to circulate valu^le information regarding educational development o in India and 
ebefVhere, and to build up an educational liberary. 


OROANISATSON OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. — Another notable feature of the period is 
the organisation of the Indian Educational Service (I.E.S ) in 1896. Accordingly all 
higher posts in the administrative line were made the exclusive preserve of this service 
which was centrally recruited in England. The majority of them, who in tBose days 
of British race, had a bureaucratic outlook. They were conscious diat they formed 
^ m imgle body of men, on whom depended the future of Biitish Empire. They held 
ht]r-p08ts in education departments, and could be ft-ansferred to any part of India. 
, It was through this service that the Government of India controlled the entire 

^ It was in 1924 that the recruitment tt> this service was stopped as a lesult 

iFCI^Ohamcifdation of the Lee Commission on Superior Civil Services in India, 

Services in. education began in India. 

— It is thus quhe clear that during this period ®the Government of 
ims hepdy aliv^ td the need of an all-India educational policy. But with the 
of l|ri!tish territories the drawbacks of such a policy were becoming apparent. 
eSurzbn himself expressed: 

*^Is th^rc*% he asked, “an eddcational policy of the Government of India at 
Xf so, is it observed, and what is the machinery by which it is carried out? 
]il theio any due supervision of this vast and potent engine of creative energy, or 
after the ftcmace has been fed, are the wheels 1^ to go round and the piston-rod 
to t^eat without control I cannot answer these qifestions as I should wish. There 
|o a misdirection, and in son^e cases a waste cf ibree, for whioh 1 cannot 
Ifte Government free from blame/ 1 observe a conflict of system which finds 
n4 JiMift0itioi;i in \hc administrative severance, pr in the local condition!, of separate 
mfbidhieea £upea$I^ 

hamOi^ 91S-19. ^ 
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It also indicates the conflict be!tw|en the policies of cent^lisation, and <d'^clevdutioii^ 
To quote the^Montagu-Chelmsford Reporti it also showed^ '^No Angle a^buntsflraf^ - 
could support ‘{he Atlantaan load.”^ The provincial govefnments were resenlixig tile 
Centre’s direclorial methods of defining their policy. They were becoming more and 
more critical of central control and out-spoken in their comments on it. They devt^ 
loped their own individuality and aired their own opinions, just as the Ontral Goveni'- 
ment become increasingly impatient of interference from the White Hall. The ad-* 
ministrative machinery had also become complicated. At the same time, there •was 
dearth of administrative officers. Hence the educational administration was done not 
, much by officers competent to do it, but by derical subordinates whom^ Burke describes 
as ‘tyrants of the desk*. In the meanwhile, the political agitation had started in the 
country and the Mongagu-Chelmsford Report was drawn up. Ultimately, an Act of 
Parliament was passed in 1919. It marks the beginning of parliamentary govemiftfint 
in India. 

The Fourth Period (1920-47) 

DYAiftiHY. - - The Montford Reforms introduced dyarchy or double rule in provincial 
administration, according to which, the administration of a province was divided into 
two halves — the reset ved and transferred. Subjects like Law, Order, Land-revenue, 
were reserved to the charge of* the governor and his executive coundl comuting of 
government official members They verc made responsible to the Secretary of State 
through the Government of India. Other subjects like education, agnculture, pubfic 
health and local government were ‘transferred* to the charge of the ^ovemqr acting 
with his ministers, who were made responsible to the electorate of the province and not 
to the Government of India. Thus education, wi V* small exceptions, becaipe a| provih-?! 
cial and transferred Subject in charge of a mu ter. But European Educaduti 

> 

maintained as a reserved subject. This was the first step towards provincial autfid^y ^ 
Indian Constitution. 

Such a system of dcvftlution of authority from the Centre to the provinces gaW 
rise to certain complications. In the first place, it precluded the Government of Jll&cyhl' 
from spending its own revenues on any provincial object and hence the system living 
“doles” to provincial governmeats for education ^as discontinued. This led a flct^ 
ous financial handicap t<k ptovincial governments. In the second plac^, it. CfealW a 
good deal of ill-feeling between Indi^ Ministers of Education ^nd the 

since -the ministers obtained very limited control over them. UlUjqjttely, tile 

- ■ ,, . 


^ Hipan* pars 120. 
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l.£^. was Stopped |a 1924 as a result of pit recommendations of tfae.Lee Coxn- 
tnission on rSuperiox^ Civil Services in India. In the third place, the transfer of coiitrol 
of education to provincial governments not only isolated them firom the Central Govern* 
Oiont but it isolated them from one another. The new policy encouraged and exag- 
gerated form' of provincialism, overlapping of experiments, and wastage in energy and 
money* It abo deprived the Government of India of the power of guiding or formulat- 
ing an educational pplicy for the whole country, and it was no longer possible for it to 
act as an advisory and co-ordinating agency on problems of all-India importance. 

CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION. — Thc nccd for a co-ordinating agency 
was felt both by the Cential and provincial governments. On thc functions of thc 
Central Govemnlen>|, the Sadler Commission had remarked : 

It must be obvious that the Government of India can perform an invaluable 
function by. .. .defining the aims of general policy, by giving advice and assistance 
to local governments and to universities, by acting as an impartial arbiter in cases 
of disj(>ute, by protecting disregarded interests, by supplying organised infoicmation 
as to the development of educational ideas in the vaious provinces, by helping to 
obtain thc service of scholars from other countries, by co-ordinating the” work of 
various uihversities, and by guarding against needless duplication o and overlapping 
in thc provision of more costly forms of education.^ 

Thc above passage was quoted in the opening paragraph of thc letter from thc 
Government, of India of August 21, 1920, announcing to the provincial governments 
tbc^creiiltion of the Central Advisory Board of Bducation (GAB£). It was established 
Thc chief function of the board was to offer expert advice on important edu- 
matters referred to it. The board satisfied a real need but was suddently abolished 
in tlm jnterest of economy two years later on the recommendations of the Inchcape 
COinmitte^ The axA of retrenchment did not stop with it. It even went further. 
Boreal^ of Education was also abolished and the Department of Education was 
axtialgamated with that of Health and Agriculture. The new department was styled 
as ^he iDepattmcnt of Education, Health and Argiculture. It* was put under thc charge 

of a member of thc Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

« 

The drawback of such an ill-thought out economy became evident very soon and 
llbe CA^ revived in 4935 according to the sugges^ons of thc Hartog Committee, 
‘tiie ibtireaU of Education was also reviired in 1937 on tfie recommendations of the 
again ribconstituted and st^gthened in 1945. 


^ tintmsitr €mmilfuiin*s Vvl III. pp. 234-35. 
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oovEBNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1935^ — The second inile*si;^ne in the devjpkipttieQt of 
provincial aiftonomy was the Government of India Act of 1935. «Undcr Jhe Act ^ 
provinces were for therfirst time recognised in law as* separate endtieS) txercisiiig 
executive an5 legislative powers in their own field in their own right, free in normal 
circumstances from Central control in that field. The Act was implemeftted in 1937. 
It introduced complete provincial autonomy and entrusted ministers of *education with 
greater power than ever enjoyed by them under the Montford l^eforms. The distinc- 
tion between transferred and reserved subjects disappeared and the ministers acquired 
full control over educational services owing to the extinction of the I.E.S. In the 
meanwhile, national consciousness was fully %roused in the country and the people 
realised that the progress of then- motherland depends mainly on educational develop- 
ments The [fDpulai mmisteis showed increasing interest in educational problems of 
their provinces and new schemes foi educational reconstruction were launched. With 
effect from September*!, 1945, the Government of India trifurcated the ^Department of 
Education, Health and Agiiculture, and constituted thiee separate departments, viz., 
the depaitments of Education, Health and Agriculture. The Department of* Education 
was raised to the dignity of a ministiv in 1947 These changes happened on the sug- 
gestions ol the# Sargent Report, which was influenced by the ButlA Act (1944) of 
England 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN FREE INDIA 

With the attainment of independence in 1947, the Department of Education at the 
Gentle in the Dominion ol India was constituted into a separate Ministry of l^ucation^ 
and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was our first Minister of Education. The Constitution 
of Free India has not deviated fiom the origin pattern, and education at stage$ 
with two important qualifications still lemains a ate subject.* These^ qualifications arc 
in respect of university education and technical education. In view of the need foc 
coordination of facilities and the maintenance of standards at the higher levels, the 
Ccmstitution has placed on the Central GovemAent the responsibility in this regard. 
The heavy expenses involved in scientific and technical education require that tihere 
should be avoidance of any duplication in th'^sc fields. The promotion of l^igher 
scientific and technical educat^n^is, therefore, a central lesponsibility. 

It has been pointed ouf that since the advent of the Montford Reforms, the Govicrsi,*' 
ment of India had practically been vorced from education. It Mopped givitig 
aids to the states. But as soon as independence was attained aild a national 
Sijisuxned office in New Delhi, the interest of the Central GoWqment in education wsiri 
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and j^aim tM^an to fldw finedy for educiitionid rc£€»i«t|ucti in 

alltfiou^ tim t >i (jl Sfi Oonstituticm accepted the supremacy of the (tates in e4o^ 
matteia ahd gava no more control to the GovermUj^l^ of India than 'vdiat it 
^'"idieady had under Goventment of India Act» 1935, It is unnecessary to describe here 
activities 6f the ''Central Ministry of Education, but, it goes without saying that the 
revival of Central interest in education and the restarting of the Central grants for 
educational reconstrucjtion have been of immense assistance to the state governments. 


After the death of Maulana Azad, the original ministry was divided into two indepen- ^ 
dent nunistries, viz., (1) the Ministry of Education and (2) the Ministry of Scientific 
JSLese^h and C^dtural Affairs. 


CONCUSSION 

^This is the evolution of the administrative policy in education in Modem India. 
It was highly ^centralised till 1921, when the provinces had to follow what the Centre 
djecided. Montford Reforms no doubt terminated the Central control over education, 
Imt it also ^resulted in a total absence of Central interest in education and also in a 
total discontinuance of Central grants. Such an isolation policy on the part of the 
Centre adversely aflfected the cause of education, and the state ministQjrs of education 
were generally not able to secure'' the finances necessary for the development of education. 
With the advent of independence, the Centre soon changed its attitude. The Centre 
iiapid the states are today working in close partnership — partly because the country 
ll*' today,*' partly because it is one polictial party that is ruling the country, and 
hecauae the commitments of the Five-Year Plans. 


td* adiemes of educational reforms are operating in the country today. It 
M i^ie that their success depends primarily upon the spirit athd confidence of the 

' Idit it is idle to ho]>e for consistent improvement in the Mrvice of education as 

^ It ,whs3e oi^fBSS adttuiu|tration is efficient. If teachers are to be given a chance of 
doio^ godd^woih) two things at least are necessary. There must be integrity of adminis- 
tealimi dtlt^ughbut and there must be a continuity in educational policy. Unfortunately, 
tfahi^ imtt not vety happy in this country so far as these two aspects are concerned, 
toalons ard several. The fact which stands out most prominent is that the educa- 
V policy of the country is not directed by educationists but by politicians. Not long 
a highly placed person giving his wholeherrted support to the slogan: 

on tqp, ^experts on As a principle applicable to educadon of 

stal tndja of all places^ nothing m my opinion could be more inepf or 






PART ONE 

Educational Authorities 


CHAPTER 

2. Principles Of Administrative Organization 

3. Government Of India And Education 

4. States And Education 

5. Local Authorities And Education 

6. Private Agencies And Education 

The operation of an educational system is an extremely 'complex matter* 
cularly this is true of the existing educational structure of this country w^ich has 
d(&igucd accidcii tally and has not grown out of any tradition or cultural practic^b. 

This ^art examines the structure and techniques through Which an educatnu^ 
system operates. Some of the principles arc basic to any cultur^y but othe^l 
distinctly limited to the operatior of Indian conditions. The yPart dilKSUSses, in 
detail the structure of Indian education — Central, State and au|h(^itte|9: 
as the role of the private agencies in the development of education 
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^njNCmJES OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

Dr. S. M. Dxwekar 


KAttniE OF AOBONISinUTION 

WIfAT ADMINISTRATION MEANS. — It is impel ativc at the verv outset to be clear 
abdiit the concept of administration in general and of educational administration in parti- 
cular. Administratibn* as is commonly und^it stood by the teim, is a machinery through 
which any organization or institution is managed It is a^ means set up foi a smooth and 
efficient working of a political government oi of an educational structure. ^ 

The fact| however, is quite clear and it is that admmistiation or management of any 
kind is directly ol* indirectly concerned with groups of people As Sii L. S. Ghandrakant 
Sayi, “Although there is no single accepted definition of administration, theie is general 
agreement that it concerned with the dealing and coordinatme of the activities of groups 
^ of pebple.’^^ 

Adhiinistration thus Is A machinciy dealing with groups of pfoplc politically socially 
or eduCatiaiiaUy. ^‘In common usage,’* savs J B. Scats, “the term administiation is 
synonymous with management. In its proper use in education it contains much 
"We ineatt4)y the word government, and is closely related in content to such words 
rintendenC^ supervision, planning, oversight, direction, organization, control, 
$md regulation/** 

?S a Sdiool of thought which emphatically asserts that administration of any 
sept IS W {Particularly when we admit that all administratioa deals with human 

it tends to become an ait rather than a scicvice. These dealings 
beings cannot be done mechanically nor can they be done ruthlessly They 

>1^ be dont tactfully, skilfully and cautiously. Hence it is that administration is 
^ an art^by many thinkers. “Administration is, in slhort, a fine art because 
says Ordway Tcad, “an imposing body of special talents on behalf of a 
creation which is integral to the conduct of civilized living today. This 
I iCOmpnied of the ongoing operation of numerous organizations through which 
» are hopefiiUy gaining manyi|if their necessary fnd* rightful satis&ctions.’** 

' "t — ■ 

ladhu Tlu Edmfilfii QyarUrff, September, 1957. p. 254. 

/Vatoj. New York, Mc-Grsw riffl, 1930. p. 4. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMiNjSTRATioi^. jpi^cational administraUon os a 
been defined and interpreted by many thinkers in many ways. l5om^ firfd 
purpose of educational -^idsninistration is to enable an organization or an tmndtUfiolli t0 
carry out wilh the 'maximum efficiency the purpose for which the organization or insdto^ 
tion exists. Another school of thought believes that it has to be a co-c^rative deilso* 
cratic process. Policies and controls must be democratically executed. Freedom of 
educational workers must be provided. All these views only go to, prove that tho sut^^t 
of educational administration is a livinu and dynamic subject. The child is the centre 
of this process and hence dynamism ought to be the very soul of administration. Wc 
all know hoW according ro Sir Graham Balfour, the eminent English administrator, the 
purpose of administration is, “to enable the right pupils to icceive the right educa- 
tion from thoi right tcachcis, at a cost within the means of the state, under conditions 
which will enable the pupils best to profit bv their learning ** 


EDUGAnoNAi- AND THE OTHER TYPES OF ADMINISTRATION. — Administration attained 
impottance in Government long before it did in education oi in business; appearance 
as a separate study in business and in education haidly dates back to the middle of the 
last cfntuiy The most striking difference between the administration <jf education and 
that of cthci business lies in the fact that the former is a human process very much 
influenced and conti oiled by various factors such as the philosophic^, psychologic#!, 
sociological liistoiical and the *political. The process of educational administration ha* 
taken into account the above factors as a whole and vet we cannot say tha^ it » phild>* 
Sophy, psychology, sociology, history or politics. 


Educational administiation again is difietent from other types of administratkm ^ 
that it concerns itself with the development of : iman personality. As such 
tration of education has to take into account life i. a whole ranging frewn chS^Ood ^ 
manhood. It is thus 'a difficult and a delicate task which educatignal 
undertakes. In other types of administration no attention is paid to the iiMiet 
ment of the individual. They are satisfied with tkc outer or objective growth d^|pl#^> 
Education being a process of the total development of the individual,.! its adxul^ftMidA p 
cannot afford to be divorced from this ideal. Educational administration, thetefy^ 
be rigid and static It has to free in that ^t has to allow scope for 
what is known as dynamism. Experimentation and trial and error haVe to hk 
freely in the administration of education. 

ADMiNisTRATioztf. — Education in« a 


CONFLICTING IDEOLOGIES IN 


is administered at three ilifierent levels; (1) Clentittl Oov«r«^iwii/a) 
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laid (3) hOc»l authorities. Each pl^yf a vital role in adinixiisti;^tion and 
•Mcll htn despite fu^dons. iThere are conflicting opinions regarding the areas of edu* 
catioiial ^administration best reserved for the Central Government and others which can 
best be dealt with at state and local levels. There are different practiced in different 
Cnitntries» and^ere are various reasons for these differences. Questions are also raised : 
Are there virtues in a balance of forces within the overall pattern of administration ? Gan 
this be a safeguard 19 educational freedom? It will be necessary to consider some of 
these problems^ facing education at present. 

eSNTRAUZATVON ys. DECENTRALIZATION^ — Centralization and decentralization of edu- 
cational admkiistr&tic^ are the most important patterns we come across in this field. 
According to Vernon Mallinson, ‘‘The principle of centralization of education was first 
enunciated by Law Chalotais in 1703, upheld by the writers of the French Revolution, 
and cast in its final practical mould, by Napoleon in 1808.”^ The example of the 
U^S.S.R. i| the most striking one so far as the system of centralization of education is 

concerned* 

RetWeen d}e two systems of centralization and decentralization of educational 
admibust^ the latter is gaining ground day in and day out. Centralization, no doubt 
ha$ its advantages. Educational progress can be uniform. There is a better coordination 
of cducadonal efforts, overlapping in experiments of different regions can be avoided, 
MOfi the nee^s of the entire nation can be kept jn the forefront. The Centre with its 
ridhtresources can easily finance big projects of education. But there is the other side 
Under the centralized system, for example, there is a greater inertia to change 
the needs of distant and different regions are likely to be overlooked in a big 

JU agaiitft the centralized system, there is the commonly knowh pattern of decentra- 
)tlHf**«**- The U.S.A. claims to be the pioneer in this held. Local effort is encouraged 
and f^lKMtunities are available for small groups and individi^al citizens to participate 
h» ludibaeas of education. 

StMpfe 1919, India has also adopted a system of decentralization and education 
|{|)|, becMWi h state subject. In the initial stages, educational progress, however, suffered 

to tnaagiieUt decentralization and becabse the Centre did*'ndt give any finhneial aids 
|||r,-l|duaition. Ssnoe die advent of independence, the position has changed and the 
is taking jiittireM in the educational development of the country. 

■■ V — 

MaBIntsa. sf Ctmpmn^ WHmsfiat. London, WilUam Heiiwnaim Ltd., 1957/p. 97. 
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It is <hus clear that complete'' 4rcentralization is as much harmful as Ibe domtiia-» 
tlon by the Oentre, and that there is a need of harmonious balance ifttween oentraltasation * 
and decentralization. T#ie» best areas reserved for the Centre are: (1) equalizing in- 
equalities among the states and individuals; (2) gathering and publishing mformatiotif 
and providing other informal services; (3) conducting cooperative research; ^4) 'furnishing 
constructive leadership in the development and improvement of educational cflfbrts; 
(5) higher education; (6) vocational education; and (8) international relations.. 

There is a striking resemblance bet,veen the Indian and American systems of edu- 
cation. It has, of course, to be lemcmbered tjjat the role of the Central or the Federal 
government in the U.S.A. is not so promment and predominant as itfis in India and 
yel a critical observer like Prof. •Humayun Kabir emphasizes that: 

In Law, the position of the Office of Education (U.S.A.) is not very diffen^t 
from that of the Ministry of Education in India.... The difiTerence jin the attitude 
of the Mini^ry of Education and the Office of Education may perhaps bf expressed 
by^ saying that the Office of Education, even when it influences national policies, is 
reluctant to admit the fact, while the Ministry of Education is continually taking the 
•njuitive m discussing problems, devising remedies, and framing policies which 
are tl}en translated into action by the State Governments and Local education 
authorities ^ 

Regarding the educational responsibilities, the President’s Advisory Committee in 
the USA. has enumerated six major functions: (1) to provide leadership for the entire 
educational system of the state; (2) to assist those in the local school qnits in the :^lu- 
tion of educational problems; (3) to coordinate educational activities throu^out tlie 
state; (4) to aid in detei mining the effectiveness of the state’s programme of education; 
(5) to direct research# activities neccs..ary to the utipn of educational problems as they 
arise; and (6) to advise the governor and the legislature with respect to educattfonal 
legislation.^ These recommendations with slight modifications have wider implicatiotfs 
to Indian conditions too. 

What about the local authorities? In an age of democracy, the local authority 
should act as an agent of the state and of the community in putting the plan for edt*- 
cation into operation. It should valso act as tht agent of the people within the coaO^ 
munity by ^enlarging and improving the state plan in accordance with the broakd piO^Wttf 

^ Indian ^Ministry of Education. Edt^^tional QjutrUrly. December, 1958. 

Cocking, Walter D., and Gilmore, Charles H. Organitation and AdAdnistradm pf Advisory 

Gommitteecin Education, Staff Study No. 2. Washington, D. C., Superintendent hf Documents, bovemmefen 
Priadag Office, 1938. pp. 84-85. 
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hy^ the legislation to meet the distinctive ^oinmunity needs. In the U,S.A., the 
Oi^^anizatioua opersiUon and control of schools are the functions of the local school 
b0jards.^ Local initiative^ freedom of action, and the right of the people in the local 
districts to make unlimited choices reign supreme in that country. As Davies and 
Hosier say. 

In some hujidred- thousand school boards thioughout oui country, our people 
arc practising democratic self-government. They are keeping the art of local control, 
of home rule, alive. It is not entirely a matter of speculation to predict that, should' 
local school boards be abolished in this country, we would be well on the way 
toward a highly centralized form of goVernment in which there would be little chance 
for our CoiifiStitution and Bill of Rights to function To paraphiase a recently used 
slogan: If America is “the arsenal of democracy,” then local goveinnaents and local 
school boards are the seed-bed of democracy ^ 

In In(^ia, as early as 1882, the Government adopted as a general principle of policy 
that the object of local government is “to train the people in the management of their 
own local affair^ .... that local bodies should not be subjected to unnecessary conliolbut 
should learn by making mistakes and profiting by them ” This sentiment ha^ been 
repeated subsequently on numerous occasions, but thcie is a standing complaint that 
the existing local bodies have failed to discharge then educational responsibilities even 
today. It is pointed out that illiteracy, lack of adequate experience in representative 
government, ^ and limited taxable resources at the local level make decenti alization in 
an/ large measu^ a difficult problem It is indeed true that the ideal of local autonomy 
is worthy of pursuit and that quite a lot can be done by way of realizing the ideal in 
practice. Yet, with the records of the existing local bodies before the country, cine 
l%)ltly feels that any hasty step towards a major change in the •present administrative 
set-up wilF do incalculable haim to the cause^of education 

The English system is supposed to be a beautiful blending of the two extreme types 
c^tralizadon and decentralization. They hav^e a ccntial authoiity on one hand and 
the IpCsA authority of education — commonly known as L.E As. — on the othci The 
State governments arc unknown to their system. Whcthei the stats should play an 
indipOrtaiit role in between the central^ and local authorities is a problem the solution of 
Ilyich deppndji'much upon the traditional and political factors The locah authorities 
earl promote equality qf opportunity and enrich national culture in the light of the local 

. 4 — 

^ 6. bavfes and 1^. W. Holler. 77u Challenge qfCchool Membership, New York, Chartwell House Inc., 
Iltel. jpp, 5-6. 
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enyironmait. Besides, democracy ine education implies liberty and freedom and hence 
the importance of local effoit in education. 

It shouia thus* be realised that democratic contiol of public education by the local 
bodies and specially bv the community is a protection against the possible use or mis- 
use of education by the state or fedeial governments or even by special voluntary interest 
groups. As Kandal says, “Only through extending opportunities for participation in 
the administration of education concerned with defining policies to all individuals and 
groups already mentioned It is possible to avoid that danger which John Stuart Mill 
feared so strongly from a state or centrally coiftrollcd system of education and which has 
been exemplified in the modern^ totalitarian state. In his essay on Liberty Milll wrote 
nearly a centftiy ago “In geneial state education is mainly a contrivance for mould- 
ing people to be exactly like one another, and as the mould in which it casts them is 

that which pleases the predominant powei in the government it establishes a 

despotism ovei the mind, leading bv natuial tendency to one over the body.” 

Fin^flly, education, whether a is centrally administered or locally, must ultimately 
aim at the development of the individual — physically, intellectually and spiritually. 
The greatei the decentralization of administration, the Ijctter and quicker is the deve- 
lopment The state and the local authorities can do a good deal towards administering 
the right kind oi education to the ngh^ kind of pupils through the right kind of teachers* 
The educative process and everything involved in it cannot be govemmentalized. The 
central authority may at the most furnish guidance. and offer suggestioii^. 

EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL ADMiNisTRAiiON. - The administration of education is 
again divided into two aspects, namely, the external tud the interhal. The external control 
of education refers to the influence and even dictation from the powers above The 
internal control refers to the actual school administration. While distinguishing bet- 
ween “school administration” and “educational Administration”, Wahlquist and others 
hold that “the former is more oi less a static term, restricting “education” to buildings 
and established institutions, whereas the lattei is not only a broader term but a more 
dynamic one shifting the emphasis from the institution to the child. Instead of gujdiiQg 
the pupil \)irough the rigiqprole of the traditional school, the new concept of hdminfa- 
tration is concerned with guiding and directing pupil growth.”* 

^ I. L. Kandel The New Era in Education, New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955. p. 126. 

* J. T. Wshlquut, et. al. The Administration of Public Education, New Yoilc, Ronald Freis> 1952. p, 7^ 
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In Indiian the external administratton of education means governmental 

i^^atrol through the i^partment of Education. By internal control is meaxft the manage* 
Meirit of the day-to*day school programme and activities *thl*ough the^head and his 
aisistants. The extetnal administration frames laws and regulations^ enforces compulsory 
attendance, prescribes text^books, frames courses of studies, helps in the construction of 
buildings and playgrounds, fixes salaries and service conditions of teachers and guides 
the schools regarding the length of the school year and other problems. As a matter 
of fact, in other democratic countries the curriculum, the courses of study, methods of^ 
instruction, text-books and such other problems are left to be solved by the community 
and the schools ^emselves. We should rfcalise that our academic institutions arc a part 
of the community and arc expected to give spark an^ direction to its life. The issues 
which are live, vitad issues in the society should be those on which education is concen- 
trating its resources and its techniques; and what is taught in schools should be in 
relation to its ^function as a part of the social fabric. It is utterly futile, for example, to 
learn a skill without a functioning acquaintance with the economic structure into which 
this skill and its hum&i practitioners are expected to fit. Only through such* under- 
standing can we achieve a new dignity of work and a new dignity of personality. Un- 
fortunately in India it is difficult to know clearly as to what is external and what is 
intemal administration owing* to the rigidity, conformity and uniformity on many 
matters educational. 

A sound system of administration should in reality enable the teachers to enjoy the 
rigkt to participate in the administration of education. In the U.S.A., for example, 
the adzahiistrator, education specialist and the teacher are working together more coopera- 

I 

tiydy than ever before- In Russia, proposals for legislation are brought annually before 
tmfon of teachers while a hierarchy of teachers’ councils ha^ been established in 
Geihuiaby*' rUnfortun^tely, teachers in India have piactically no voice cither in admini- 
Stratkm or in academic problems. The Department of Education prescribes rules, which 
bave to be literally carried out. The head and the management decide the policy with- 
coiUPultitig the staff. From the democratic point of view, this is ‘efficiency’ in 
SCliO<tl adnutiistration at its dictatorial level. This is unfortunate. Between the external 
fyn yd the internal type of administration, there must exist a common bond so as to 

satisiy the ultimate aim of educating the child in *chec right way. 

€ 

education is a difficult pr^lem and hence th& governmental diare in the 
of sdioola is inevitable. As tax*payers, the American parei^ts take keen 
Ibafereyt sa ihe adttiuiiBttation of education. But where such conditions do not exist, the 
or the sb^ has to shoulder the responsibility of dnandng education. 
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But g. question arises: Does ^nandal help mean administrative cAAtrbl? SlMMild 
the head of tlje educational institution ^d his colleagues be deprived|^of their 
freedom simply because J:hqyr are receiving financial aid frofla the government? Admiiiit- 
tration does*not and should not mean domination and dictation. It should only nudiant 
guidance, counselling, and participation through actual aid and activities. ^Ui^ortunately 
in India the aided schools are, as it were, under the permanent obligatio]\ of the govern- 
ment because they receive financial assistance by way of annual grants. The initiative 
on the part of the school organisers is billed to such an extent that they have dfevcloped 
the habit of waiting for orders from abrve. Democracy demands freedom and certainly 
so in matters educational. 

The internal administration, therefoie, must be the job of the actual workers in 
the school. The fiaming of curricula, prescribing text-books and even administ^ing 
examinations should Ije the direct responsibility of the school organisers and managers. 
After all, the ultimate purpose of educational administration is the all-round develop- 
ment of the individual child in the social atmosphere. Unfortunately ourjfcducational 
adminisU'ation, today instead of being ‘child- centered’ is tending towai^jis becoming only 
‘file-^Cnco.od ’ 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES. — Should education be adininistered by local authorities Of 
should it be under the control* of the government of the state? This has always been 
a burning p' >blem of educational administration specially in India. There arc extreme 
views and practices in different countries. If there is extreme local control of educa- 
tion in America, there are no local bodies at all in Australia. While the Lofal E^ueA- 
tion Authorities m England dominate the entire administration of education, the Soviet 
educational administration is a state monopoly. 

PRIVATE BODIES. ~ The administration and organisation of education in any country 
is, truly speaking, a cooperative partnership between the private and the pul^lic 
bodies. Our five-year plans aic, for example, divided into private and public sectors tO 
far as the economic development of the country is concerned. So is the case with 
tional development. 

The private bodies of edifcation have been* playing a very prominent 
country. It is not possible for the government to shoulder the entire * respoiisibS^ty 0 ^ 
organising ^education nor is it desirable to do so. Private enteiprise of eduea|tioiPk 
experimentation and allows scope for mitiative on the part of those j^rho haVh a 
the enthusiasm to do something in the field of education. Too much govemmeilt 
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dgidity‘ and unifi>)rixiity. We notice this uniformity in the totalitarian state, 
agencies of education are not allowed to exist. 

We have thus in our country various private bodies in charge*' of educatiop. Different 
types of management are organising schools and colleges. We have educational societies 
and ti-usts in charge of schools and colleges. There again are the religious missions conduct-* 
ing various t^^es of educational institutions all over the country. These various private 
bodies have done meiilotious services in the field of education and it it well-nigh impossible 
for the government to deny their important share in the educational endeavour. The 
rapid progress of education in our country is, to a great extent, due also to the selfless 
service rendered by these private agencies of education. ‘Where there is a will there is a 
way* goes an old proverb, the significance of which is realised in the private effort in the 
field of education. It'unds arc raised for the purpose, people come foiwaid^with an ideal 
of sacrifice and service and thus the progress of education takes place. What is at the 
bottom is the joy of freedom and creation which every human being cherishes the most. 

Wc have such privatb bodies of education in almost all the countries where local 
effort is encouraged. In our country these private bodies aic cither aided or unaided. 
An aided institution is one which receives a subsidy fiom government or 'from a local or 
municipal board. Unaided institutions are financed solely from fees, endowments and 
subscriptions 

But there^has to be a limit to this sort of private enterprise in education. In our 
OOUXKry, as in dip U.S.A. where extreme local effort is encouraged, many problems 
arise* To^'put in the words of Van Miller and W.B. Spalding, “The existence of local ini- 
tiative in the development of programmes of edacation has resulted in considerable diversity 
in tfce offerings of secondary schools. This has been good, for it hac led to the dcvelop- 

I 

mem of mapy new ideas of value for all schools But it has complicated education. It 
has n^ant that there is no common, single pattern of secondary education which is conced- 
ed to be good.**^ 

Tlj» PUBliC CONTROL OF EDUCATION. — As against private control, wc have the govern- 
mental control of Wucation. In each state, we have government schools and colleges 
side by side with the private ones. Th^e government*^ in Aitutions are directly under the 
Si^te eootrol and have a uniform policy and practice of education. Transfers of teachers 

, ■ ■ --- — 7 - 
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^ V. MSUer and W. B. Spalding. fluUie AdmMsiratun ^ Amticm Sduels, New York, World-Book 
p. 158. 
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can take place from school to school apd college to college and the pay-scales supe un^brin 
throughout 

In the Ii}dian conte:fl, fiowever, the public bodies of education also include the distHct 
and the municipal local boards of education which are not, as a matter of fjtct, .controlled 
by the State government except through the grants which they annually ge^. The Reform 
Report of 1919, for example, declared that there should be as far as possible complete 
control in local bodies and the largest possible independence for them of outside control. 
This point has to be specially mentioned because the meaning of ‘public control* 
of education in India has to be properly understood as not necessarily ‘government control’ 
of education. 

One important point, however, has to be noted and it is that so far as our country is 
concerned, the courses of study and the standard of achievement expected arc uni^rm 
in both the private and the state schools and colleges of a particular state. « It is because 
most of the private bodies aie aided by the Government so far as finance is concerned and 
hence ‘h common pattern of curriculum and achievement is e^^ccted to be maintained. 
This helps m achieving common standards of education through common public examina- 
tions. 

The problem mentioned above by the American writers is, therefore, not likely to arise 
in our case. The so-called private agencies are in a way semi-government bodies in tihat 
they receivf che financial aid from the state. The so-called government schools and 
colleges, on the contrary, have to keep in tune with the private bodies so far as the standards 
of achievement are concerned. 

There is thus a vgry happy blending of the tw( types of agencies of education in India, 
Extremes are avoided* with the result that a rapi» progress of education can take pladO. 
The individual initiative and freedom to experiment in education can be properly chan^ 
nelled owing to the uniform ideals set forth by the government and the private agencies# 

The control of educatton by the Government and the private agencies has, no doubt, 
been an administrative problem throughout. This problem is one of the fundamental^ones, 
underlying the various systems of educational administration all over the world. 

FACTORS DETERMINING THE NATURE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 

The educational administration of any country k an evolutionary process in tbat its 
growth depends upon a number ol factors — historical, cultural^ political jsi;kd locisilA 
Let us consider each of them iii det ail, 

■r 
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ll^tHaiCAL SA€KCm^d|}li^ — History plays a vtry i^ital role in the make-up of a nation 
so ixT tjh^ evolution of its philosophy. The administration of education i^ 
^ f^fleetton of the philosophy* and the history of the nation. • The history *6f the U.S.A. 
bidjcig very recent, it was possible for the people of that country to dexxiberatize and 
decentralize tficir educational admmistration. There were no kings and rulers who dis- 
played their domination and despotism just as the tsars of Russia or the kings of England 
and France did. Thc^ Americans could set up their administration with a clean and clear 
mind. The Russians had to pass through wars, murders and revolutions. India has a long 
historical past in which there were invasions and even foreign rulers rulmg over her. The 
present educational administration of India is more or less a reflection of the British rule 
in India. 

^Administration of education, therefore, cannot be thought of as an isofated subject in 
tnaiiy cases. The human mind has the habit of lurking in the past and of pining for the 
future. It thiAks of the present through the past and for the future. No country with 
a long hist^i^ can start completely afresh so far its educational administration is concerned 
In |act the historical traditions have got to be reflected in it and to some extent the best of 
them have to preserved and encouraged 

OUXiTURAL BACiCaROUND. — *^It IS, in fact, impossible”, says Dr I L Kandel, “to 
understand any educational system and the difference .between systems without going 
behind them to discover the influences that help to shape them Educational systems, 
fheref0|;^> are* relative to their cultural environments. Not only do national systems differ 
bach otheri but within a democracy which encourages decentralization local systems 
aim differ from each other in certain lespects 

The statement above gives in brief the importance of cultural background as reflected 
ha &e administration of ^ucation. Apparently, however, one would ask as to what has 
‘ educational administration to do with the cultural pattern of a country But, on deeper 
it would be very soon clear that the cultural pattern ^ a country shapes the 
devalcqp|l|ent8 of the individuals and the societies of that particular country. The pattern 
b ca39ie4 on, with changes here and there, from generation to generation. The adminis- 
trattBrs of education in particular cannot isolate themselves from the cultural past of the 
rince education and culture always go together* — «it least they should do so. And 
cnltttte esm the individual imbibe except that which belongs to his own nation? 
b thAt the acbmnistration of eduction in particular has to keep in dose contact 
of the nation and, in fact, has to satisfy the cultural needs of the 

,,, . r . , , , .. ■ ' » — 

In nfi. 46. 
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same* The educational administration which docs nothing to enhance the cultural 
heritage of the nation is no good administration. 

No doulft) important changes are taking place today in the cultural environment with 
the result that changes in educational patterns are also taking place rSipidlyf New courses 
of study and methods of instruction are being introduced and it is for the administrators 
of education to take into consideration these changes so as to satis^ the needs created by 
them. And yet these changes, import^^nt and essential as they may be, will iikt place 
only on the surface the cultural depth remaining constant and undisturbed. 

POLITICAL BACKGROUND — A vciy brief reference has already been nSade to the influ- 
ence of political and social background on educational administration in a previous context. 
Education and politics aie intermingled today. • The political ideology in almost alj^the 
nations is dominating qvei other fields including that of education. It is doing so to such 
an extent that iij some countries education is openly and directly used as ^ means to the 
political ends 

Whither education should be allowed to lose its special value and importance under 
the domination^of politics is really a vital question Education in anaent India was 
regarded as a sacied mission and the lulers deemed it their duty to protect the educational 
institutions known as ashramas \^^eie deep learning used to be administered. Gradually, 
however, can cation came to be regard '•d as one of the branches of administration and tipw 
we have in all the countries what is known as educational administration only as a branich 
of the political organization The very aims of education arc being framed {k>lidi^ 
laid down in the hght of the political arms and dogmas. Educa^tion, in fact, is bds^ 
used as an instrument of politics 

Educational administration, as we have said ucforc, has to keep before it the aim df 
the total development of the individual child \s such, will the domination of a particubtr 
political ideology allow such an ideal allround dqyclopment of the individual? Freedc|IXI 
is the very soul of education and hence education smd its administration must anjoy the 
freedom to frame aims and ideals and to put them into practice too. 

SOCIAL BACKGKOUND. — Aldfig With the political factor, the social factor als0 pUtyit An 
important tpart in the development of educational administration. Any ^educai^hSAi^ 
administratipn must, after all, Shtisfv the needs of the society — \vhich again is 
constantly. The administration of education has to take into account these locisd 
else it should be static and unsuitable for the changing pattern of the "society. 
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IN EDUQ4TIONAL ADMlNISTRAl|ON: IS IT POI^LB? 

19lie discussion iii the foregoing pages brings us to ask whether it is possible and neces^ 
SATf to universalize the fundaihentals of educational administration. Obviously, it is quite 
necessary to have a universal concept of administration though all doubts would be ex- 
pttssefd about 'the possibility of its acceptance. 

j Educational administration is, in fact, a very powerful weapon and a strong instrument 
to mould the devclopAient of individuals. If the nations of the world can boast of being 
highly developed scientifically and educationally, why should they not be able to achieve 
common ends through an ideal and efficient administration of education ? The education- 
al and cultural development of human beings as human beings is much more important 
than their exploitation as political beings. A clear and universal definition of ‘man’ is 
thc^necd of the day. The purpose of his life has to be very expliciiely made clear. Does 
it become man as man to be at constant war? Should not education prove a powerful 
agency to overcome the animal in man so to arouse his reasoning and introspecting 
capacity fdr sacrificing his narrowness for the universal good? 

We cannot, “however, afford to ignore the various factors which differentiate one 
country from the other. We cannot deny the fact that the historical, cultural and political 
traditions of the nations arc fundamentally different and yet today when the human 
being has made such a rapid scientific progress, can we nojt expect him to think in terms of 
a universal philosophy of education and hence that of administration? People there are 
W'ho have strong and definite views on this problem and they arc pessimistic about the pros- 
pecfil of such a yniversal philosophy and administration of education. Dr. I. L. Kandel 
On this point says^ ‘Tn 1888 the German philosopher, Wilhelm Dilthcy, discussed the 
quesdon whether a universally valid educational science is possible. He denied such 
a possibility and maintained that “the educational ideal of a period and of a people in 
the richness^ and reality of its content is historically conditioned and formed.” In 1902 
Emile Durklu^, in an inaugural address at the Sorbonne on Pedagogie et sociologies stated 
tibat ‘‘there cannot be a universal aim in education since it is alway adapted to the 
culture pattern of a community.”^ 

I^uch statements, no doubt, are likely to dishearten and lead us to think in pessimistic 
and negative ways so far as the possibility of universalisry in educational administration 
If concerned. And yet it is always useful and necessary to ^paintain a hopefyl, positive 
’kild optimistic view in this matter, if the Ujpicling nations of the world honestly desire that 
p0lM;ie^dIOUl4 prevail and war should disappear from human life. What greater and more 


^ hi, Kfttdel '371*72. 
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powerful agency than that of educatton tan help achieve peace in it$ true Must and not in. 
the sense of absence of war only? True education should cultivate th^spirit oC^peaoe^tnhon^ 
the people. ^Is it then iR)t ^hc duty of the administrators of education to see that peace is 
preached and practised through the administration of education? 

All this may be regarded as a hypothetical and utopian idealism socially becansa 
the common man today has lost hopes of enjoying a universal peace and understanding*^ 
It is futile, according to some thinkers to hope that the leading nations of the tvorld will 
ever come to a common understanding when they are busy in a cut-throat competition in 
their mad march towards the Moon and the Mars. And yet a true educationist will not 
take rest until the highest goal of a universal peace is achieved through tiic administration 
of education. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

• 

We hav'e no<l i cached a stage when we can put in a nut-shell what we have discussed in 
the foiVgomg pages. Wc started our discussion with an attempt to define administration 
in geneaal and educational administration in particular. This led as 'to look into the 
funUafneiitdl typps undei lying the educational administrative systems such •as centralization 
and decenlrali/ation, the role of the state and local adn^inistration, external and internal 
administration, and the role ol^ private and public agencies of education. The various 
factors wliit h deteiminc these types were also discussed. Among these the cultural^ 
political and social factois were the most important. Lastly, we made an attempt to study 
the possibility of evoK ing a universal scheme of educational administratiop so as to 
peace on the face of this beautiful earth and to justify our existence as true hunSan beings 
highly cultured and tiuly progressive. 

We aie now in a position to draw the follow ig important ’conclusions from the ftwre^ 
going discussion of tins vital subject: 

1. That educational adminisli ation is sl means and not an end. 

• ^ 

2. That there are various types of educational administrative systems. 

3. That the administration of cducatior can be the concern of the state *ot ot 
the private bodies. 

4. ^ That there ar^ various factors which ultimately determine the typOs of edtl* 
cation^, administrative systems. 

5. * That in spite of a variety in the systems there can Be and has to be found Wt 
a vmty of purpose if not that of practice so far as educational^ adknmistration in co^ 
cerned. A universal aim of educational administration* is necessary. 
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6 < Finally, it is important to note that educational administration can be and 
it' actually run 'on different levels in diffeient countries. These leve^ are* 

(1) the federal or the central level, 

(2) the state level, 

(3) the local level, and 

(4) the private agencies 
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Dr^ D.^ M. Dssai 


THE VARYING ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN EDUGATION-A RETROSPECT 

As detailed in the introductory chaptei on the background of educational administra« 
lion in India, the lole of the Goveinmcnt of itidia has varied largely frpm time to time 
during the last centmy and half, following changes in the pattern of political 
adminislration*()f the counti\. The exclusive responsibility of the Central Government for 
all education in the countiy, which marked the period between 1833 and 1870, changed^ 
as a lesiilt of the^dccentralisation policy of Lord Mayo, to minor and occasional interest by 
Cioveinmeiii bet^v^^n 1870 and 1899. But, with Lord Ciuzon becoming the governor- 
gcneriil of Jhdia in 1899, the ‘minoi’ and ‘occasional’ Central interest in education gave 
plac^' K !eep and s’ stained interest and intensive educational activities on the part of the 
Goveinrnejit of India. The Central interest in education continued to show a spurt till 
1921, after which it again started dwindling and that too to such an extent that the Hartog 
Committee d^ploicd it as an unlbitunate ‘divorce’ of the Government of India from educa- 
tion.^ With ihe introduction of provincial autonomy by the Government of India Act of 
1935 the Ccntial contiol ovci education came to be further reduced, but the awakened 
public opinion and tlic impH>vcd financial position of Government tended •again ^o increase 
central participation in financing programmes of educational expansion in the country. 
From 1947 on wauls, ^vith tlic attainm^'nt of inc^p^•ndencc from an alien rule, the Central 
interest and activities in education have been ag n showing ^ remarkable spurt. The 
keen and inci easing fedcial participation in education has been one of the most significant 
developments of Indian education during the post-independence era. The National Five- 
Year Plans of Education me an eloquent testimony of the faith of the Government of India 
in education as a gieat investment in man. “Man is eventually more important than 
machines . . . (and theiefore), . . . investment in n.c*n is more important than investment 
in any material pn jects.”^ It it gratifying to nottfthat our national development planners 
realise tha^ education ‘‘ig the only bulwork of safe-guarding our great experiment in. 

democracy and for ensuring that our efforts to improve the economic conditions of the people 

_ •* ^ _ ^ 

^ Hartog Riport. p. 346. ► 

* The Draft Third Five-Year Plan of Education, New Delhi, The Ministry of Education, 19W» p. 3, 
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Hie Nattona! Five-Year Plans of J^ucation have made the Government 
^j||rpi^ a grd^t pulsafting centre of enormous and varied educational activities. Instead 
'4lf‘**eacJiMivc responsibility* and* 'bureaucratic stiff control* of the Qrst periodj'theie is now 
responsibility between the Centre and the states for a better deal in education and 
dtiat too on the basis* of mutual consultation and corporate planning. In the place of 
"*ndiior* and ‘occasional* interest of the third period*, there is now keen and sustained 
interest of the Centre ip education. The present federal participation in financing educa- 
tion is unprecedented in the history of education in India. It is not the awakened public 
trillion and the improved financial position that have increased the participation cf the 
Government of India in education, but the faith of Government itself in education as an 
investment in maru and a keen sense of duty to people arc impelling it to its utmost for 
a better deal in education. 

THE*^ EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE GETRNAL MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


At present* the Government of India discharges its functions and responsibilities in 
education within the frapiework of the broad principles embodied in the Constitution 
and the sf>ecific Acts passed by the Parliament, through two of its ministries, viz., the 
Ministry of Eduf.ation and the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 


The evolution and growth df the Central Ministry of Education has kept pace with 
the d^pamion of the educational activities of the Goverirment of India in scope, volume 
and COznjdexity. Prior to 1901, there was no department of education at the Centre, 
nor was there* a full-time educational adviser to the Government of India. Lord Curzon 
created iki^l901 <he p>ost of the director-general of education which could be looked upon 
as the first nucleus of the present Ministry of Education.* The director-general of 
education was primarily responsible for advising the Central Government on all educa- 
tional matters that came before it. With the growth of educatiftnal activities of the 
Government W India, a department of Education was established m 1910 and a member 
in chaige of i^ucation portfolio was added to the executive council of the governor- 
general. The post of the director-general of education was quashed in 1910 and a new 
post of secretary for education was instituted. In 19 1.5, the post of the diiec tor-general 
of education was revived under a new designation of the educational commissioner. 
In 1923, the Department of Education ipst its independent^status when it was amalgamated 
with the ccmibii^ed Department of Health and Lands. In 1937, when the departments 
nf the Govc^nmeht of India were reshuffled and augmented, education was Jeept tagged 


* Lve, cit, • * St^a, p. 4, 

^ Dr, (Mhu) Madhuri Shah. Sonu ProbUms ^ Edncatumal AdmnistraH9n in India, Bombay Univenity, Un- 
pub^ed Ph. D. Thesis. 1951. pL 94. 
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on to the^ combined Department of Igducation, Health and Lai\ds. l%ii {MMtttidKI 
continued tiI1^1945 But in that year when the central cabinet was^eitpaiidlod to aicotetH* 
date the Mutfim Leacriif nominees, Education was separated from the other tWo hojati^ 
of Health and Lands, and it was made an independent department. It attained the ' 
status of a full-fledsfed Ministry of Education on the attainment of indepcrfdenic in 1947. 
Duiing the First Five-Yeai Plan peiiod, with added impoitance attached the develop- 
ment of technical education and scientihr lescairh, the Ministry, was renamed as the 
Mimstiv of Education and Scientific kesearcld In 1957, it was functioning through 
three departments, \iz, the Department of Education, the Department of Physical 
Education and Cultuial Aciivities, and the Department of Technical ^Education and 
Scientific Education This oiganisation undeiwent a ledical change in February 1958, 
when the CerUral Cabinet was leshuffled aftei the sad demise of Mautana Abul Kalam 
A/ad, our first Fedcial Education Minister Undei the new aitangement, the MinStry 
of Education was bifurcated into the Ministiy of Education Tgeneial) ai^d the Ministry 
of Scientific Rcsfcaich and Cultural Affairs, and each was put under the charge of a 
sepaiaTe Ministei of State This position continues today 

The Of gan nation of two ministiies for education in the central secretariat has become 
a distinguishing feature of Indian administration of education Neither Great Britain 
nor France have sucli separate* ministries in charge of two separate ministers. In 
USSR , lor , there is only one miristiy with a minister m charge for the control and 
administi ation of higher education including univeisity and technical education.* JCht 
'Veadem^ of Sciences of the USSR is diiectl) under the Council of ^Mmis^rs of the 
U S S R 3 

This latest development in the rcoiganisatio of the Central Mmistiv of Education 
reflects the keenness dl the Government to harness its administrative machinery tO deal 
effectively with the growing dimensions of both education (gcneial) and of industry 
(technical and scicntifiv^ education) and culture 


^ Thts happened in April 15J7 when the subject 'Scientific Re^rch* was taken Jram the entwhtU Mtnts$iy 
Resources and the Scientific Research and transferred to the Minist^ of Education, The Minutey fifetkerid Resiiti^s mi 
Seuntijic Rtseofch was abolished qpddhe subject 'Natural Resources' was put under the charge if Uu 
ef Steel, Mines and Fuel 

* Elizabeth Moos The Educational System of the Soviet Union New York, National CotmcH dT 
Soviet Friendship, 1950. p 28. 

* Trends in Soviet Education, New Delhi, Ministery of Education & Scientific Research, 1998. p. 
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'1^ 'WCAVISATION OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND THE MINISTRY OF 

RBSEAROH and cultural affairs 
•• 

GENERAL OROANLSATIONAL PATI'ERN OF A CENTRAL MINISTRY— In Order tQ get a clcRr 
picture of the ^structural pattern of both the ministries of education, it would be worth- 
while to know broadly the organisation of a central ministry. 

A ministry is an organisational unit. It consists of a secretary to the CJovernmcnt of 
India, a joint secretary (where the \^oJunie of work exceeds what a secretary can normally 
be expected to manage), divisional heads, imder-sccretaries in charge of branches, section 
oIBcers and subordinate office staff. 

t 

A ministry is generally divided into a number of •divisions for efficient and cjuick 
dis{|^sal of work assigned to it. On the same principle of efficient and expeditious dis- 
posal of business, a division is sub-divided into at least two branches, and a bianch into 
two or more s^ections. A division is noimally under the charge of a deputy secretary. 
Similarly, ^branch is undci the charge of an undcr-secictaiy. The section offic^ei has 
a certain numhen of clerical staff undci him. 

The secretary to the Goveinment of India is the administrative head* of the ininistiy 
and is also the principal adviser *to the government ‘on all mattcis of policy and adminis- 
tration within the ministry’. All proposals that involve important policy decisions have 
to pass through the secretary or joint secretarv oi both. A joint secretary has noimally 
independent functioning subject to a general control of the s^crctaiy. 

THE oVganisation OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. The Ministiy of Education is 
headed by the Minister of Education who is a Ministei of State. The Education Secictary 
ia the administrative head of the Ministry and is also the educational adviser to the 
Oovernment qf India in respect of all subjects allotcd to the Educ*5^tion Ministry. There 
arc also two jqint secretaries and an adviser (Piimaiy Education) to the Covernment 
of India. 

^ For the discharge of its functions and responsibilities, the Ministry of Education is divided 
into fhe following nine divisions^; 

1 . Administrative Division ; 

*2. Elementary and Basic Education; 

3. Secondary Education; 


1 A. M 31:3:1961. 
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4. UNESCO and Higher Education Division; 

5. Soci^ Education and Social Welfare Division; 

6. Scholarship Division ; 

7. Pliysical Education and Recreation Division; 

8. Hindi Division; and 

9 Research and Publication Di* \ion 

Besides the above, there is a Plan Co(([)i dination Unit of the Ministry, whose 
main function is to co-oicUiiatc the vvoik i f the Ministiv with legard to central and state 
educational development schemes undei the Second Five-Year Plan. The Ministry of 
Education has also a unit called ‘the Special Reorganisation Unit’, whose functional to 
study the woiking of the diflerent sections in the Ministry with a view to finding out ‘how 
the woik could he reorganised to secure the maximum of efficiency with the minimum 
of Staff 

IJie lidiKiUioii Secretary exercises indirect supei\ision and general ^control over all 
the divisions of the Ministr\ , but he also directly supervises the work of some divisions 
*md the work of the central univxisities. One of the joint secretaries supervises the work 
of division^ dealing with administration, budget and accounts, and handles the work 
relating to the UNESCO. The other joint secretary is also in charge of the* supervision of 
the work of some divisions and of the work of the Co-ordination Unit. The Adviser (Priihary 
Education) to the Ministry is also in charge of Research and Publication ifivision. 

Under the SecieViry, there are divisional he s who are ii\ most cases of the rank of 
deputy educational adyiseis. The divisional heads of some divisions like the Administra- 
tion Division arc also of the rank of‘ deputy s^-cictaiy. There arc assistant ^ucational 
advisers, education officers and under -secretaries in charge of various branches division. 
The sections of branch of a division arc normally in charge of an education officer or a 
section officer . I'hey are assisted by assistant education officers and administration officers. 
It w'ould thus be seen thnt the Central Secretariat of Education discharges its functiom 
through various divisions, branches, sections and units and through different categories of 
officers — education secretary^ joint secretaries, deputy sec rctaries, deputy educational advisers, 
education officers, assistant educai n officei's, under-secretarjes,> assistant educatuntal 
advisers, administration officers, section officers, office superintendonts and other clerical 
staff 
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TH^ OKfOAKlSATlON OF THE MINISTRY OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND CULTURAi;- AFFAIRS. — 

Xike tfcc Miiwstr^' of Education, this Ministry is also headed by a Minister of State. Its 
organisation follows mostly the pattern of the Ministry of Education of which it was a 
department prioi to February 1958 The secretariat staff of the Ministry consists of a 
secretary (educational adviser), a joint secietary, deputy secietanes, deputv educational 
advisers, assistant educational advisers, technical officers, special officers, assistant education 
officers, section officers and other suboidinat^ staff. Theie is also a Gazettcr Unit in 
the Ministry. For the purposes of organisation, the Ministi> is divided into following six 
divisions * 

1. Administmtion Division, 

2. Scientific Research Division (including Scientific Suivcys), 

3. Technical Division ; 

4* Cultural Division ; 

5. External Relation Division, and 

6. Cultural Scholaiship and Publication Division 

The Technical Division assists the Ministiv both in the formulation of and execution 
of its policies and programmes relative to technical education in the countiy “The duality 
of advisory and administrative functions in the same oiganisation is a chaiacteiistic feature 
of Ac Ministry that has made for much piogiess in lerhiiical education This division has 
also jfbur (regional offices, at Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpui and Madias, which woik m close 
aMfOdatipn with the state governments and whicHi also serve as the secictariat of the regional 
cozmnittees of the All-India Council for Technical Education 

THE ATTACHED AND SUBORDINATE OFFICBS OF THE TWO MINISTRIES — Eve^y Union 
Ministry lias a number of subordinate offices under its administrative control and some 
ministries have attached offices, through which the activities of the Government of India 
pMaining to a ministry are conducted These offices are responsible foi pioviding execu- 
tive direction required in the implementation of the policies laid down by the ministry to 
whieh they are attached. The subordinate offices function more or less as field establish- 
ments reponsible for the detailed execution of the decisions and programme of Government.* 

* TMimui tn India: A Survigr Pfmni Pasitimjmd fulure J^etds, New Delhi, Goverament 

of India, Mbiutry of Scientific Research and {htitural Affairs, "1961. p. 4. 

^ 'Th£ ^gamsoHen qf dta^Owrnmtnt qfltuha^ Bottihay, Asia Publishing House, 1958. p. 32. 
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The Ministry of Education has at present three attached offices, viz., thft Directorate 
of Extension Programme for Secondary Education, the Central Hindi Directorate and the 
Social Welfare and Rehabllation Directorate. The Ministry of Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs has only one attached office which is the Deparljnent of Archaeology, 
Delhi. Some of the important subrodiante offices of the Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs are listed below: 

A. Ministry of Education 

1. The National Institute of Basic Education; 

2. The Central Institute of EducatioI^, 

3. llic Central Bureau pf Educational and Vocational Guidance; 

4. The •Central Bureau of I ext-book Research; 

.5. 7’hc National Institute of Audio-Visual Education; 

6. The National Fundamental Education Centre;* 

7. The Central Institute of English, Hyderabad; 

8. The Directorate of the National Discipline Scheme; 

9 • Thr Laxmib'i College of Physical Education, Gwalior; 

ID. The «vcrscas Education Departments located in London, Washington, nn 
and Nairoby (Attached to Diplomatic Missions in the places); 

11. The raining Centre* for Adult Blind, Dehradun; 

12. The vjcntral Braille Press, Dehradun. 

B. The Ministry of Scientific Research and Cisltural Affairs: 

1. Delhi Polytechnic; 

2. The India.! Institute of Tj' ’'.. nology, Jh • tragpur; 

3. The Regional Offices of the Ministry in Bom-iay, Calcfltta? Madras and Kanpur, 

4. The National Laboratories; 

.5. The Geodetic Sur\'ey of India; 

6. The Survey of India, Dehradun; 

7. The Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta; 

8. The Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta; 

9. The Centri.' Board lof ^Geophysics; 

10. The Departm«;pt. of Anthropology, Calcutta; 

11. The National Library, Cal" ttta; 

12. The National Archives of India, New Delhi, 

■ ■ r The first six institution amlg^nated in the -Nationri iWvite of Education.' 
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13. THic National Gallery of Modern Art, De^hi, 

14. The* National Museum, New Delhi; 

15. The Indian War Memorial Museum, Delhi. 

AUTONOMOUS BODIES. — Besides the attached offices and subordinate offices, some 
autonomous bodies are also set up by the Government of India to assist it in the discharge 
of some of its functions and responsibilities in education. The Central Social Welfare 
Board is such an autonomous body set up in August 1953. The Parliament has recently 
passed a legislation creating an autonomous body, the 'National Institute of Educa- 
tion* (NIE). Itfc has started functioning' in 1961. Under it, have been placed the 
Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, the Central Institute of 
Education, the Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, the Central 
Bureau of Textbook Research, the National Institute of Basic Education, the National 
Institute of Audio-Visual Education and the National Fundamental Education Centre as 
departmenC) or wings.* Similarly, in the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, there are some^ autonomous bodies of which mention must be made of the 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations set up in 1950, the Council of Scientific and 
< 

Industrial Research established in 1942 and the Academics of Sangeet and Natak, Lalit 
Kala and Sahitya. 

The Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Scientific Reseaich and Cultural 
Affairs have also several important advisory bodies functioning in them. The functions 
of the advisory bodies would be discussed separately latei and those of the autonomous 
bodies and the attached and subordinate offices, would be referred to in the context of the 
role which the Government of India plays at present in education. 

THE MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN EDUCATION 
\ * 

The Seventh Schedule, List I- 11 of the Constitution of India has vested the responsibi- 
lity for education in state governments ^nd the entries 62, 63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I and 
the entry 25 of List III restrict the role of the Government of India to the following: 

1. The administration of institutions of national importance such as the National 
Library, The Indian Museum, the. Imperial War, Museum, the Victoria Memorial, 
the Indian War Memorial and any other like institution financed by the Crovernment 
of India wholly or in part and declared by Parliament by kiw to be an institution of 
National importance.^ 

2. The financing and supervision of the Central Universities of Banaras, Aligarh, 
Delhi and Visva-BharAti. 
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,3. The administration of i^titutions for scientific or technical education fiftanced 
by the Government of India wholly or in part and declared by ^rliamcnt by law to be 
institutions of national importance. 

4. The co-ordination of facilities and determination of standards in respect of 
higher education, research and scientific and technical education* 

5. Sharing responsibility with the State Government and private bodies for 
free, universal, and compulsory primary education of all children of the age-group 6 
to 14 throughout the country. 

6. The co-ordination in regard to elementary and secondary education, 

7. The administration of the award of scholarships and fellowships. 

8. Co-operating witlj international organisations like UNESCO. 

9. Financing, directing and controlling of education in tl\e Union Territories. 

It would thus be spen that the lole of the Government of India in education is a limited 
one. It is confined to providing leadership, aiding the efforts of state governments and 
private agencies in expanding and improving educational facilities in the Jcountry, co- 
ordinating developments in elementary and secondary education, increasing facilities and 
aiding developments in higher education, laying down and maintaining standards in 
higher education, research and scientific and technical education, administering the award 
of scholarships and fellowships, financing and controlling central universities, and central 
institutior s of national importance, providing for improvement and expansion of edu- 
cational facilities in the area of Union Territories, and talcing active measures for the 
preservation of national culture. 

THE ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY BODIES 
Introduction 

There are quite a number cf educational advisory bodies of an all-India character, 
which assist the Government of India .'appreciably in discharging its educational functions 
and responsibilities. Thfi main pupose in setting up these bodies has always been to 
associate the best minds in the country, experienced educationists and professional workers 
as well as state government officials in formulating an all-India policy in various branches 
of Indian education and utilise tlieir expert knowledge in the interest of education of dm 
country. ,These advisory bodies also help the Government of India in co-ordinadug educa- 
tional facilities and developmental ^eds of different territories jof the counjtry, and thus 
reducing the disparity in educational opportunities available in the^ country; They also go 
a long way in democratising educational administration of cthe country. The advisory 
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bodtetliave |Jso served as to anvil to test the wisdom^of government policies and decisions. 
Some of these bodies ate intimately connected with determining and maintaining standard 
in higher ^education, research and scientific education. We will bpefly consoler here the 
iWm-k of some of these bodies: (a) attached to the Ministry of Education, and )h) assisting 
the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

Ministry of Education 

THE CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION. — This is the oldest advisory body of an 
all-India category. It was first oiganised in 1920 with a view to assisting the provincial 
governments with expert advice on their edycational problems. The Board was, however, 
abolished in 1923* on the recommendations of the Inchcape Retrenchment Committee. The 
scrapping of the Board was, severely criticised by the Hartog Committee, ,as a i esult of 
whoi^ recommendations it was revived in 1935. 

The Uniort Minister of Education is the chairman of the Boafd and the Education 
Secretary g^ts as its secretary The Parliament, state governments, Intel -University 
Board, University Grants Commission, the Indian Council foi Technical Education, the 
Council of ScientiHc and Industrial Research, the All- India Council for Secondary'* Educa- 
tion, the All-Indik Council for Elementary Education and such othei bodies aare repre^nted 
on it The main functions of the Board aie two: 

1. To advise on any educational question which ma> be refeired to it by the 
Government of India or by any state government, and 

2. To call for information and advice regarding educational developments of 
special interest or value to India; to examine this information and circulate it with 
recommendations to the Government of India and to the state governments 

The Board functions through four of its standing committees which are: the Primary' 
and Basic Education Committee, the Social Education Committee, thc*Secondary Education 
Committee and the Higher Education Committee. There is also a Gencial Purpose 
Committee* 

The Board meets once a year to discuss the important educational problems before the 
countiy and oilers suggestions and provides directions on them. The Boai d’s decisions arc 
not binding upon state governments, as they arc in the form of advice and guidance. 
However, as the state education ministers and directors t)f education aie the members 
of the Board and as they participate in it| deliberations and are thus contributors to 
its decisions. The stale governments thus respect the ^**Board’s decisions |and try to 

isnplei^eAt thetn. 

^ Th OffiamsaHm if Gmmimam Minh P 
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Thus,^ the Central Advisory Bo^d of Education serves the Government^ of India in 
discharging its functions of providing leadership in educational matter^to state governments^ 
and in co-orAnating tl^ir ^schemes of expansion and impravement of education^ 

a 

THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS « COMMISSION. — Thc setting-up of the University Grants Com* 
mission is a very significant and important development in Indian educaUon in the 
post-independence era. The University Grants Commission was started at first as an 
advisory committee in 1945 in pursuance of thc recommendations of thc Sargent Report. 
No funds were placed at its disposal. Its function was merely to make recommendations 
for grants to be paid to various univeisities to thc Ministry of Education which in turn 
‘transmitted thc case to thc Finance Ministry v^ich judged foi itself each^recommendation 
foi a grant recommended by ^he Committee*. This position was disapproved by thc 
RadhakrishnaA University Education Commission, and thev recommended thc establish- 

3 

ment of a university grants commission with funds of its own. As a result of thc reifcom- 
mendations, the University Giants Commission was set up in 1953, ‘Tor* the purpose of 
allocation and disbursement of grants to universities as well as 'for the purpose of co- 
ordination and maintenance of standaids of universities in^India.*’ Thc Universitv 

♦ 

Grants Commissior became a statutory body under the University Grants Commission 
Act, 1 956 of the Parliament 

Tlic UGC consists of nine members appointed by Government of India of which 
not more than thiee aie fiom tKc vice-chancellors of universities, two arc officers represent- 
ing government and the lemaining are from among reputed educationbts gind persons of 
high academic disciinctions. The chaiiman is a non-official person nominated by GoMcm- 
ment. 

The Commission is the body through which thc Government of India discharges iti 
constitutional functions of promotion and co-ordir ing university education in the country 
and determining and maintaining standards of teaching, examining and research in universi- 
ties. To perform these functions, tiie Commission is empoweied by the Act to inquire into 
the financial needs of universities and allocate and disburse out of its funds grants for the 
maintenance and development of such universities or for any other general or specified pur- 
pose.^ While making any grant to any university the Commission is enjoined to give duo 
consideration to the development of the university concerned, its financiai needs, die 
Standard attained by it and the national puiposes which it may serve. It is within the 
powers of the CommissioA to recommend to any univeidty in India the measures necessary 
for thc implovemcnt of university ca cation and advise it upon thc action to be taken fbr die 

I 7%# Uf^vifstty Gfonts CBtiwtisston Act^ 1956 (No. Ill of 1956), Sectiosi 12. 
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pn|irpO$e of implementing such recommendation. TTie Commission is also cmjjowcrcd to 
, advise the Government of India or any state government on the allocation of any grants to 
universities for any general or specified purpose out of the consolic^ated fund ^jf India or the 
, consolidated fund of the state as the case may be. Its advice is also availS^ble for the 
establishment ef a ntfw university or on proposals connected with expansion of the existing 
activities of any university. 

The Commission has been able to give in recent years a new direction and set a pace 
for the qualitative development of higher education in the country. It has been able to^ 
introduce the three-year degree course in most of the universities in India, a remarkable 
achievement, in yiew of the fact that the pfoblcm has been a live issue for over forty "years 
without yielding satisfactory results It has succeeded well with quite a number of uni- 
versities in respect of the introduction of General Education in the university ciin'iculum. It 
effective steps to revise the scales of pay of university teachers, to better equip the 
laboratories and libraries of universities and colleges, to construct university hostels and staff 
quarters, ta determine knd maintain standards in higher education, and to co-ordinate and 
aid development in university education and research. Its recent recommendations 
regarding restricting admissions to universities and limiting them to students who have 
talent and aptitude for higher education, and regarding medium of instrifction^ in univer- 
sities and examination reform are being given weighty consideration at all levels. 

THE ALL-INDIA COUNCIL FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION, — The CounCll was SCt up by a 
resolution of Government of India in 1955 to seive as an expert body to deal with the prob- 
lenuf connected with the programme for the improvement of secondary education in the 
country. It consisted of 22 members with the Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India as its chairman. The functions assigned to the CouncU werj advisory as well as 
cxcMtive. For instance, it was to serve as an expert body to advise the states and the 
Government of India about the improvement and expansion of secondary education in all 
its phases, examine and appraise proposals in this behalf reierred to it by the Government 
of India and the state governments and ^issist them in the implementation of the approved 
programmes. The Council was also to initiate proposals foi the improvement of secondary 
education in the light of the experience gained and within the ambit of the decisions taken 
by the Government of India from tim^ to time. Th^ Government of India put at the 
disposal of the Council such funds as were required for the implementation of its approved 
programme *of activities. 

Tte Council fimejioned in this capacity from 1955 to 1958. But then in 1958, its 
executive functions were transferred to the Directorate of Extension Programmes for 
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Secondary JBducation which was set u|^ by the Gk>vemnient of India for the purpose. It 
was reconstituted in 1958 and only its advisory functions were retained. This was rather 
unfortunate, as the Council was doing an extremely useful j(ft) in reconstructing s(a:ondary 
education in the country.^ Even the Second Lok Sabha's Estimates Committee on Second- 
ary Education for the year 1957-58 recommended that “the All-India Councillor Secondary 
Education should be reconstituted as an autonomous coiporate body on the line of the All- 
India Council of Agricultural Research.*’^ 

The reconstituted Council has representatives from the Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Finance and one member nominated by each of the following bodies: the All- 
India Council foi Technical Education, the Univeisity Grants Commissicti, the All-India 
Council for Elementary Education, the All-India Federation of Educational Associations, 
the Association *of Piincipals of Training Colleges and a representative of each of the fiflgen 
state goveinments nominated by the Ciovernment of India. 

THE ALL-INDfA COUNCIL FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. — This Council Was^ SCt Up by 
a resolution dated 17th June, 1957 of the then Ministry of Educati#n and Scientific Research 
with a vi^w to accelerating the pace of expansion of universal, compulsory “and free primary 
educaUon of chi\,dien in the age-gioup of 6-14 in fulfilment of the directive principles embo- 
died m Afticle 45 of the Constitution of India. All tht state governments, the Central 
Advisoiy Board, the All-India Council for Secondary Education, Training Colleges, the 
Ministry tu Education, educationists connected with the fields of basic education, girls^ 
education and education of the backward classes, arc represented on the Council. The 
Education Secretary to the Government of India is the chairman of the Council. The 
functions of the Council are: — 

1 to advise the Government of India, state governments and the local bodies 
on all matters renting to elementary cducat. . 

2. to prepare programmes for the early implementation of Article 45 of the 
Constitution of India and to revise them s and when necessary; 

3. to prepare, oi to have prepared, detailed programmes for the expansion and 
improvement of elementary education in eacB State; 

4. to organise or assist in organising research in the administrative, financial 
and pedagogic problems of elementary education and to publish the results thereof; 

5. to pi ducc or assist#in ^hc production t)f liteiaturc which would help the officers 
of the Education Department and teachers to improve the quality of elementary 
educa1|^on and to enforce compulsory attendanrf ; 

^ A Venture oj Faith. A Review of the Activities of the AU-India Ck>ui]cn for Secondary Education, 1955-50/ 

p. 30. : 

^ Estimates Committee. Report on Seeondaiy Education. Delhi, Lok SaUha Secretariat 1958< p, 14. 
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6«€ to review, from time to time, the pr^^ess made in the field of «elementary ' 
education, and Specially in implementing the directive of Article 45 of the Comtitution, 
an<l to make such recommendations thereon as may be deqpied nece^ary; 

7. to collect data on problems of elementary education, to conduct sample surveys, 
to undertake special investigations, and to carry out all such fact finding enquiries 
as may bq deemed necessary from time to time; and 

8. generally to advise on all such matteis as may be deemed necessary to provide 
proper guidance, leadership and coordination for the improvement and expansion of 
elementary education.^ 

The Council is authorised not only to examine and appraise proposals leferied to it 
by the Union and^state governments, but also to initiate proposals for the development 
of elementary education. 

^n light of the implementation of the directive contained in Article 45, the Council has 
a very vital job to perform. It has also to assist effectively the Government of India in 
discharging its role of providing guidance and leadership to state governments a^d local 
bodies in the fiejd of basic education and elementary education and ensure the essential 
coordination for the improvement and expansion of primary education. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION. — In pursuance of the reconi- 
mendatiofis of the Shrimali Committee on Rural Higher. Education, 1954^ the National 
Council for Rural Higher Education was set up in 1956 * The Council, among other 
things, is to sdrve as an expert body to advise the Central and state governments about the 
imfSrovement and expansion of rural education in all its aspects and to act as a co-ord- 
nating ag«mc>' among the rural higher educational institutions. It has to initiate schemes 
for die development and maintenance of standards of higher educatjpn in rural areas and 
encourage research in«problems relating to rural education in all itS aspects. It will also 
advise die Government of India on grants to be made to institutidns participating in the 
rural development schemes. 

India has accepted as its ultimate objective the ushering in of a socialistic pattern of 
soewty. Such an objective necessitates, in the first instance, eliminating the tragic disparity 
in educational facilities available in urban and rural areas. The National Council for Rural 
Higher Education is expected to play an effective role in a'&sisting the Government of India 

^ Ministry of £ducatio|i and Sciendfic Rescaerh. JUsoluHon JVo. F. 37»J0I56, 5., ^Ud 17th June 

1957. 

* Gominittee on RunB Higher Education in Ipdia. Rural Institutes, New Delhi, Ministry of Education, 
19^. p. 50. 
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in evolving^ a suitable pattern of education for the rural people which would hc^ in reduc- 
ing the existing gulf between education in urban areas and rural arels, both, qualitatively 
and quantitatively., 

THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION. — Thc Boarfl was»set Up by the 
Ministry of Education in 1953 on the recommendations of the All-India •Conference on 
Audio-Visual Education held in 1951. The Board’s principal fuiy:tion lies in tendering 
fxpert advice to the Government of India on the development of audio-visual education 
in thc country. Its other functions include, among other things, the production of 
audio-visual material, pi emotion of the training«of teachers in the proper selection, produc- 
tion, application and use of audio-visual aids, publication and dissemination of useful 
information regarding audio-visual education in the country and examination of thc work 
done in this field by the Centic and thc state governments and promotion of further 4|iR^e- 
lopment.* Thc Board consists of a chairman, a secretary and 21 members. The chair- 
man is nominated by the Ministry of Education from amongst the officers of thc Ministry. 
All metnbers of the Boaid are also nominees of the Union Minis^y for Educatkin. 

• 

THE CENIRAL ADVISORY BOARD Ot PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND R£C|tEATION. — This 

Board was .first established by the Ministry of Education in 1950 but was held in abeyance 
on account of financial stiingcncy. It was revived in 1952 and has been functioning since 
then. The Board consists tr the principals of colleges of physical education recognised by 
thc Government of India, one representative of the Inter-University Board, ope representa- 
tive from an all-India organisation working in the field of physical education and reqr^a- 
tion, one representative of the All-India Council of Sports, a woman spiecialist jn physical 
education and four membeis nominated by the Government of India. Both the chairman 
and the secretary of fhe Board are iLc nominees ’ the Government of India. 

Thc Board serves as an expert body to advise the Government of India on all matters 
relating to physical education and lecreation, particularly on the question of improvement 
and coordination of standards of training in different institutions of physical education and 
recreation and to make suggestions for achieving these objectives. The Board also advises 
the Government of India on matters concerning financial and other assistance to be ’given 
to institutions and organisation; iiv the field. One important function that is zdso per- 
formed by thc Board is to act as a coordinating agency among the institutions and orga^ 
nisations ok physical education and recreation. 


^ Ministry of Education. Resolution No, F, J9I»3I53-D. 3 qf 1953, 

\ 
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tfe$ide8f%the advisory bodies described in diis section, there are also some o^er bodies 
•of all^India tharactei' that assist the Ministry of Education in discharging its functions 
in their rspecific fields. Amor^ such bodies, mention must be -made of ^ the All-India 
Council of Sports which advises the Government of India in all matters concerning sports 
and games; including financial and other assistance to sport organisations, and the National 
Advisory Council for the Education of the Handicapped which advises and assists the 
Government of India in coordinating activities in the field, formulating new schemes and 
serving as a liaison between government and voluntary organisations in the field. 

Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 

C 

% 

THE ALL-INDIA cotlNCiL FOR TECHNiCAi EDUCATION. — The Council was set up as a result 
of the recommendations of the Sarkar Committe e, which stressed the need for planning tcch- 
nical- education at the higher stages on an all-India basis in the light of the developmental 
needs of industries in the post-war period “To stimulate, co-ordinate and control the provi- 
sino of the <educational facilities which such a development as well as the exi«?ting industry 
will need, tiiere must be a\i all-India body in supreme charge.’* The Government of India 
accordingly established the All-India Council for Technical Education by thou Resolution 
dated 30th November 1945. The Council is picsided over by the Mini^-tcr of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs afid the Ministry of Scientific Reseat ch and Cultural 
Affairs is its secretariat. 

The task of the Council has been to survey thx* needs of the countrv as a whole for 
higher technical education, with special reference to the five year plan needs, to advise 
in what areas technical institutions should be established, for what branches of technology 
each should be provided and up to what standards they should operate, to assist financially 
state governments, universities and other agencies in the establishment of technical insti- 
tutions^ to wajeh over the progress of technical education and to ensure the mi-intenance 
of high standards. 

To enable the Council to discharge *such functions, it is made representative of all the 
main interests concerned with technical education. The related ministries and depart- 
ments* of the Government of India, state governments, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, the Inter-University Boardf the Association pf Principals of Technical Insti- 
tutions in India, professional and learned societies, labour, industry and commerce bodies, 
and the Parliament are all represented on it* 

The Council controls today the policy in^ technical education generally and dcab 
wiig all tecbnical institutiems above the high school stage except the technological depart- 
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ments of universities. For the purpo^ of determining and maintaining standaj^ds in Higher 
technical education, the Council has appointed boards of studied in en^neering and 
metallurgy, cliemical engineering and chemical technology, architecture anc^ regional 
planning, applied art, commerce and management. The Council has also appointed, 
four regional committees,^ one each for the Eastern, W^estern, Sotitherr^ and Northern 
Regions “to survey the facilities in those regions, determine regional needs in consultation 
with the state governments concerned, foster liaison between thc^ industry and technical 
institutions and assist and advise on the desirable and coordinated development in the 
respective regions. There is also a coordinating committee to coordinate the activities 
of the regional committees of the Council and* to act as its executive organ. The Univer- 
sity Grants Commission acts on the advice of the Council in the matters *of technical and 
engineering institutions 

Ever since its establishment in 1945, the Council has been doing extremely p.sefijirand 
effective work in the advancement and improvement of technical educatior^ in the country. 
It has eminently succeeded in pushing forwaid with the utmost sfieed and d^ermination 
the programme of higher technical education and research to m%et with the growing needs 
of the *1 tc onsiiuc^’on and development of industries in India. Thus the Council with 
its co-ordinatidg coii»mittec, four regional committees and seven boards of technical 
studies has been playing an effective force in vitalising technical education in the coxmtry. 

• 

OTHEf ADVISORY BODIES. — Til All-India Council for Technical Education is thus 
a very important advisory body of the Ministry of the Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs. The other advisory bodies attached to the Ministry arc: the Central Advisory 
Board on Museums, the Central Advisory Boaid on Anthropology, the Centfal Advisory 
Board on Archaelogy, and the Art Purchase Committee. The Central Advisory Board 
on M useums advises* the Government of India i matters relating to the organisation and 
development of museums in the country. The Central Advisory Boards on Anthropology 
and Archaelogy advise the government in their respective fields. The services of the 


^ These regional committee deal with the following areas: 

(1) Morthem Regional Committee: Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh. Punjab, Rsyasthaa, Delhi* 

and Uttar Pradesh; * 

(2) Eastern Regional Committee: Assam, Manipur, ISripura, West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Andaman and 
and Nicobar Islands; 

(3) ^A^estem Regional CommiUee: Gujarat, Maharaditra, and Madhya Pradesh; 

(4) Southern Regional Committee : Mysore, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Pondidiery* Laccadivey 

Minicoy and Aminidevi Island. 

* The Organisation of the Government qf India, op, at, pp. 277-78. 

^ Estimates Committee. Technical Education, Part II, Delhi, Lok Sabba Secretariet, 1958. p. 28« 
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Alt Purchase Committee are utilised by the Goveijomcnt for guidance in acqyiring and 
purchasing art objecti ‘worthy of being preserved by the nation in tlie National Museum 
and the « National Gallery of* Modern Art*, v- -v/ 

Conclusion 

The areas and nature of work of the all India advisory bodies attached to both the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs detailed 
in this section show how largely and widely the Government of India is associating non- 
official expert opinion in shaping its policy and plans on education and implementing its 
schemes and programmes. Close association of non-official educational experts, as well 
as the representatives of the slate departments of education and the semi- government 
organisations with the formulation and execution of the programme of educational expan- 
sioi]^nd improvement is a measure worthy of a country committed to the ideals of demo- 
cracy. The remarkable achievements of the Government of India jn education during the 
fourteen years of freedom owe not a little to the excellent work that these advisory bodies 
have been lacing. Credit ^should also be given to the Government of India for making the 
fullest use of the advice tendered by these expert bodies and acting upon them. ^ In this 
respect, the association of the Government of India with its advisory bodies is more d^nio- 
cratic and constructive than the association of many of the state governments with their 
advisory committees, councils and boards whose advices are more ignored than followed. 
However, the tendency in the Central Secretariat of Education to exercise rigid control over 
some of the schemes and programmes of these advisory bodies is to be legietted. Many 
goodL schemes are made somewhat innocuous, if not virtually killed, by the bureaucratic 
and unimaginative approach of the ministries. Most of the advisory boards set up bv the 
ministries do not function by themselves but through the officials of the ministries. It is 
now time that at least some of the important advisory bodies have yon-official secretaries 
who can hold the meeiings of the bodies more frequently so as to achieve the objective for 
which they i^vere set up. It is also high time to give statutory status to bodies like the 
All-India Council for Technical Education and the National Council for Rural Higher 
Education in order to accelerate the pace of development in tccRnical and rural education 
respectively, which arc the vital needs of the day. The setting up of an all-India advisory 
council for pre-primary education can no longer be delayed without further deterioration of 
standards in early childhood education. Vhcrc is also a vital need for setting up a national 
board for teacher education for expanding and improving facilities for and working out better 
practices in the pre-service and in-service education of teachers. The effectiveness of the 
central schemes and programmes in education could be increased considerably if some 
of the important advisory boards are autonomous, with freedom from bureaucratic 
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curbs and led tapism. But then theretseems to linger a strong and strange fcaf among the 
ofRcial quarters at the Centre that the state governments would not cooperate expediti** 
ously and effectively if the ^11-India councils and boards arc made autonomous, ^ut that 
sort of thinking involves a vicious circle which should he broken up boldly. 

The present and the preceding sections were devoted to the description* and discussion 
of the autonomous and advisory bodies of all-India character and therein an attempt 
jvas made to indicate the major functions and responsibilities in education of the Govern- 
ment of India. Against this background of the functions and activities of the all-India 
bodies, it would be now easier to focus some of the existing major educational activities 
of the Central Government. In case of fields of central participation where separate 
chapters are provided in this volume, the treatment will be either general or limited to the 
discussion of such areas or issues that would streamline the educational role of the Govi#n- 
ment of India, and givcf it a sharp focus. A comparative approach will al^o be made by 
way of appraisal* of the central role in education. 

ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN UNION TERRITORIES 

Under Articjic 239 of Part VIII of the Constitution of India, the President of the Indian 

• 

Union has been invested with the responsibility of administering the Union Territories 

acting, to su^h an extent as he thinks fit, through an administrator to be appointed by him. 
Article 240 i’urlher specifies the power of the President to make regulations for the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, as well as the Laccadive, Minicov and the Aminidivi Islands for 
their ‘peace, progress and good government’. The Constitution of India has thus made 
the Union Government responsible for the administration of education in Union Terri- 
tories, which include, ^besides the isk'^nds of Anu<^.' lan, Nicobai, Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Aminidivi, the territories of Delhi, Himachal P .;desh, Manipur, and Tripura, NEFA 
and Pondicherry. In tlTe areas of Union Territories, the Central Government performs all 
duties in respect of the provision and development of educational facilities in the same way 
as the fifteen state governments d^^in their respective territories. This it does in addition 
to its all-India functions in educj^ition. 

In 1956-57, the latest year for^which educational statistics are available, the federal 
participation in financing education in Union Territories ranged from 100 per cent in Lac- 
cadive, Mimeoy and AmJhidivi Islands and NEFA to 68*2 per cent in Delhi; In other 
territories oi Himachal Pradesh, Ai.Jaman and Nicobar Islands, Tripura, Pondicherry 
and Manipur it was respectively 92-1, 91-3, 90-7, 89-4 and 68*4 pas cents, the remaining 
expenditure coming from contributions from fees, endowment^ and other sources* 
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In 1995-57, on an averse, for every 500 people there was one educational institution 
in Manipur ^and Tripura, one for every 700 in Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and in 
NEFA 6nc institution catered for about 4,500 people.^ Delhi ftll in the range of 1,000- 
1,500. Two Union Territories as against one state provided facilities for more than 80 per 
cent of the children of the age-group of 6 11; three Union Territories as against six states 
did it for 60 to 80 per cent and one Union Territory could provide for less than 20 per cent. 
As regards school facilities for the age-group of 6-14, one Union Territory topped the list 
with its provision for more than 50 per cent children. With regard to the age-group 14-11 
two Union Territories as against two states provided facilites for 1 5 to 25 per cent of children. 

How a Union Territory can derive best advantages from the federal responsibility for 
its development is best exemplified by the remarkable achievements in education by the 
DQ|hi State. In 1956-57, the annual cost of educj^ting a pupil in an arts and science college 
in states of Bpmbay, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Ptunjab, Kerala and West 
Bengal was respectively Rs. 282 4, Rs. 261-0, Rs. 257*2, Rs. 239*8, Rtf. 229*5, Rs 205.1 
and Rs. 156'8, whfle it was as hrgh as Rs. 380*3 in Delhi. Even in the field of secondary 
education, the students in Delhi had a better deal. The annual cost of secondary.schooHng 
per pupil was hi Uttar Pradesh Rs. 80.2, West Bengal Rs. 78*1, Andhra JPradesh Rs. 71*3, 
Madras Rs. 66*8, Bombay Rs. 58*3 and Kerala Rs. 41*9, in Delhi it was Rs. 95 6. Even 
in primary schooling, the children of primary schools in Delhi Administration received better 
education inasmuch as the average annual cost per pupil in Delhi was Rs. 67*3 while in 
other states it ranged from Rs. 13.9 in Assam to Rs. 30.4 in Bombay State. While in other 
states the average annual cost per capita of population did not go beyond Rs. 8*2, it was 
as high as Rs. 29*1 in the Delhi territory. Even in respect of staffing primary and second- 
ary schools with trained teachers, Delhi stands shoulder high over other states. In primary 
sdhools, th^ percentage of trained teachers in Delhi was in 1956-57 as high as 99*9 per cent. 
Kerala and^ Madras with their respective percentages of 92*8 and 92*4 could come close to 
Delhi, but states like West Bengal (35.4 p.c.), Madhya Pradesh (30-4), Mysore (46-1), and 
Bombay (47*5) were far behind it. Even in case of trained secondary teachers, Delhi 
topped the list with 92*9 per cent; the states of Madras (88.5 p.c.1, Andhra Pradesh (77*4), 
Kerala (78*0), Punjab (77*8), Uttar Predash (68-1) and West Bengal (27-3 p.c.) respectively 
were next to it in order. The analysis pf educational development in Delhi and other Indian 
states could be further expanded on similar lines to show how federal direct participation 
in financing education can benefit a Uiaon Territory. The other Union Territories have 
also bcxnefited very much from the bountiful federal financing of education/ 

c- 


l 


EdueflHon in Mm. New Delhi, Ministry of Education. 1959. p. 5. 
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A brief comparison of the educational activities of the Government of lAdia in the 
Centrally Administered Areas with similar activities of some democratic countries of the 
West would show how wftl o\ir government plays its lole m tins important field of* federal 
activities. In the United States of America, the Federal Government ^uppoits school districts 
affected bv federal owneiship of propeity and by increased enrolments aiising from federal 
activities ^ The Federal Government allocates funds to such school districts towards 
current operating expenses and buildinq construction cost The American Congress is 
iiesponsible for financing educational activities in the District of Columbia. In 1956-57, 
11*6 pel cent of expenditure for publi^ education in the district of fedeial jurisdiction came 
from federal appiopnation ^ Thus the GoveinAent of United States of America and of 
India are dischai^mg a vital fur\ption in lespect of providing educational facilities in the 
Centrally Administered Areas 

The role of the Canadian Go\cinment® in lespect of education in ijie Centrally 
Administered Areas follows that of the USA Government and the Government^ of India. 
The Federal Government of Australia has no central depaitmellt of educatiofi with the 
result ^hait it discharges n functions in respect of Centrally Admimstercd Areas through 
some of the state# dcpaitments of education bv allocatmg funds to them f8r this purpose. 
In short, it might be obsci\ed that the Government of India is playing as useful and effective 
role in the Centiall^ Admimstci^d Areas as the governments of U S.A., Canada and 
Australia, but it has a wider area ol operation, and proportionately larger financial burden 
to bear with its comparative! v limited financial lesourccs and in view of ifs larg^ and 
expanding population 

THE ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN RFSPECT OF CENTRAL UNIVERSITIES 

• 

The list 1(63) of tfie Se\enth Schedule of the L onstitution bks made the Government 
of India responsible for the maintenance and development of Banaras, Aligarh and the 
Delhi universities and ‘any other institution declared by Parliament bv law to be an insti- 
tution of national imiiortaiK^’ The V*wa-Bharati •was declared to be an institution of 
national importance in May 1951, and it became a central univcisity under the Act XXIX 
of 1951 of the Indian Parliament. The Central Ivimistry of Education is responsible fi>t 
the maintenance aiid development •of these four •central universities. 


^ John K Vior ton “Fedeial Relation t ^.ducauon,*’ Encyclopaedia of Educational Research, Third EditiOiil# 
1960. p. 524. 

* Ibid p. 527. 

^ Burepion Policies qf Financing Educational Institutions p. 125. 
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The University Grants Commission allocates and disburses to these universities the 
maintenance and development grants on behalf of the Central Government, A review- 
ing coxhmittee, appointed by the UGG, fixes annual block " grants to be paid to these 
universities for maintenance purpose for a period of five years. Each of the central uni- 
versities has a whole-time officer drawn fiom the Indian Audit Department who works as 
an internal auditor. The Reviewing Committee appointed by the UGC in 1954 
recommanded that each of the cential universities should have a representative of the 
UGC to enable it to maintain veiy effective coordination with the central ministries. 

In recent years, the Central Government has become more vigilant about the administra- 
tion of central universities, 'llie Union President in his capacity as a visitor to the 
central universities has recently taken some strong steps to purify the administration of 
A^ljgarh and Banaras univeisities and the Afinistry of Education also reacted firmly and 
effectively to some of the alleged ill-practices. 

Again> a feeling is also gathering strength in the country that these univeisities should 
serve not only the regional interests but the national interests also. “They should specialise 
in certain specific lines by imparting a very high type of education so that their names may 
be associated with the highest type of education m the countrv.’’^ A plea is also being 
made that the four central universities being all situated in the Northern and Eastern 
zones of the country, the Government of India should take early steps to set up some 
central universities in both the Southern and Western zones also. A recommendation to 
this effect was also made by the Lok Sabha’s Estimates Committee in 1958.^ In fact some 
tiifie back a move was made by the Government of India to make the Osmiama University 
of Hyderabad $ central university, but it had to be given up as the state government of 
Andhra Pradesh could not agree to such a proposal. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL DIRECTIVE ON UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATidN 

4 

A COMMON MISAPREHENSION ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL DIRECTIVE. — The Article 45 of 
Part IV of the Constitution enjoins that the State shall endeavour to provide, within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the age of 14 years. The word ‘State’ 
in this Constitutional directive is some times wrongly interpreted to mean ‘the State Govern- 
ment’^ as education is a state subject under the Constitution. But if the Artide 45 is read 
with Article 12 and 36 of the Part Ilf^^ it would be evident that the wora ‘State’ used 

» au., p. 53. *' 

* Estimates Cammittcf. Cmvtriitf and Ibaal H^tur Edueation, Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretaiat, 1958. p. 53. 
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in Article ^5 “includes the Governn^cnt and the Parliament of India, and mil local or 
other authorities within the territory of India or under the control oT the Government of* 
India.” Thd^ connotafeion«and implication of Article 45 lls that in a vast country like 
India where ovei 436 million people live (increasing at the rate of about two per cent 
a year), the task for providing univerasl, free and compulsory primary edVication to 75 
million children^ of the age-gioup of 6-14 is of such bewildering magnitude and complexity 
that it must be attempted joiixtlv by the central, state, local and ever^ all the ‘other’ autho- 
rities in India. Thus the attainment of the ultimate goal of universal, free and compul- 
sory education is a coopeiative venture involving lesponsihilitv of governments at all levels. 

RESPONSIBILirY 1 OR MAINIAINING A COMPARABLE STANDARD OF SOCIAL ^SERVICES IN ALI 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY -Both ihc Filst and the Second Finance Commissions appointed 
by the GoveinmerJ of India have unequivocally stated that it was one of the major resj^^” 
sibilitics of the Ciovetnn:\pnts c f India to maintain a comparable standard of social services 
in all paits of the* rounti v It needs no aigument to convince any one that the provision 
of universal, free and compulsoi> educ<ition is a social service of^fundamental importance 
and significance in dcmociacy like ours A sti iking inequality of educational facilities 
pievaii^ 111 slates m lesiiect of piimaiv education. For instance, the number of children 
in the age gfoup of 6-11 out of schools is the lowest in I^erala (1*68 lakhs children) and 
the highest in Uttar Piadesh (70 56 lakhs childien). It ranges from 1 lakh to 5 lakhs in 
Kerala and Jammu & Kashmn ,* between 5 lakhs and 15 lakhs in Assam, Orissa, Punjab 
and West Bengal, between 15 lakhs and 25 lakhs in Mysore, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Piadesh and Rajasthan and between 30 lakhs and 35 lakhs in Bombay and Biha|r> 
The number of additional schools icquired to leach the target of universd cduoatioU ajiri 
varies immensely from state to state The Punjab for instance, needs 1,497 schools, but 
the Uttar Pradesh reqiljrcs as many as 33,469. The less developed states — Bihar (10,910), 
Jammu & Kashmir (941), Madhya Pradesh (14,894), Orissa (6,336), Rajasthan (8,840) 
and Uttai Pradesh (33,469)— need a total number of 75,392 schools or about 73 per cent 
of the total number of schools lequiied Ic r the country as a whole. More and varied staUs<* 
ties could be given to show tliat the six less developed states have a larger responsibility in 
reaching the national goal of universal education and they have poorer resources. These 
less developed states have 44 per cent of the total population of the country , but they have 
73 per cent of school-less villages in flic Union* and 60 per cent of the non-attending child- 
ren. The ^riking inequality of educational opportunity prevailing from state to state 


^ NaHanal Dr^, Third Fioe Tear Plan on Education . p. 31. 

8 A Brochure on EduecdUmal Survo of India. New Delhi, Ministry of EduAtion 1959. Chapter V. 
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maJces it almndantly clear that the Government of India shall have to allocate funds to 
States on thCcbasis of the magnitute of their responsibility for universal education and their 
educatic^nal and economic soifrces.^ 

EDUCATio^iAf SVRVEY OF INDIA — The fulfilment of the Constitutional cliiertive on 
universal free and compulsory primarv education depends, among others, on the provi- 
sion of schools by government as near the house of the child as possible In the past, 
schools were not alwa\s opened on the considei ation of the educational needs of an area 
“Local and political piessiires have often been determining factors in deriding the matter? 
instead of the actual educational needs of the different legions and aieas Thus there are 
many instances 'whcie, on the one head, there are large areas without any schools at all*”* 
In order that the nation reaches its goal of univerasl education for all childieii till they 
complete the age of 14 years, it is imperative to correct such uneven distribution of schools 
and decide the location of the new schools to be^opened in a planned way The Cential 
Advisory Board of Education recommended in 195G to the Government of India to imdet- 
take an educational sui'vey country wide The Government commenc-^d this colossal, 
complex and very difficult task m collaboration with the state governments in Novembei 

1957 and completed it in a lecoid period of less than two years The suivev is unique 

<1 

in its achievements, inasmuch as^it has been able to mdentify and enumerate rvci> distinct 
habitation, enumerate the existing piimary schools (and aisc middle and high schools) 
and the habitations served by them, and above all plan school areas foi each piimary and 
also middle and high school ‘Tn a rational mannei so as to derive the maximum benefit 
witSi the minimum of additional outlay from the existing schools and those to be opened 
or enlarged in fiituie,” This activity on the part of the Government of India would go a 
long way in enabling the country to plan effectively foi i caching the Constitutional target 
in universal education. It has also placed the count! y on line with progressive countries 
like the U^.S.A. One* of the important activities of whose Office of Education i elates to 
periodical national surveys on education 

DRAFT MODEL lEOLSLATION FOR COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA — Evolving 
a simple but effective machinery for the enforcement of compulsory^ primary education is 
a vciy vital step in reaching the goal of universal education Most of the laws on compul- 
sory primary education were passed between 1918 and 1930 when the state goveinments 
had hardly any real experience of the problems that beset the enforcement of such pieces 
of legislation^ with the result that the nrate acts on compulsory ediicatioi^ have been 

^ Ox. Xlll 

^ K. G. Saxyklain. Foreword to *A Brothtn m the Edueatimal Survey qf India* op. cit. 
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revealing aiany weaknesjes in actual working. These acts being mostly bj|sed on the 
Bombay Act (the Patel Act of 1918) which in turn was based on Gokhalc*s Elementary, 
Bill of 1911 fwhich followed England’s Elementary Acts o? 1870 and 1876 and the Irish 
Education Act of *1892) need very largely to be modernised in light of the accumulated 
experiences in working of these acts. The need for a model legislation on compulsory 
primary education for India was suggested by this author in his doctoral thesis ‘Universal, 
Free and Compulsory Primary Education in India’ in 1951 whiqji also included broad 
•suggestions for a model law on compulsory education.^ The authors of the UNESCO 
Brochure ‘Compulsory Primary Education in India* also suggested in 1952 the lines on 
which a model legislation on compulsory education should be prepared.* This trend 
was subsequently taken up by the^Union Ministry of Education which has recently prepared 
a model law on compulsory piimary education “which could be adopted — with such 
amendments as may be necessitated by local conditions — by all tlie State Governme^^.” 
This model bill (along ’^^ith the set of model rules) will go down in the history of education 
in India as an act of constructive leadership of the Government of India in the field of edu- 
cation.* It would also be reckoned as a great step towards meeting the Cotistitutional 
directivr* on universal primary education. 

THE ROLE .OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Secondary education in Inefia was described by the late Federal Minister for Educa- 
tion, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as the ‘weakest link’ in Indian education. ^ The Second- 
ary Education Commission that reported in 1952-53 also pointed out a number of sliprt* 
comings of the system of secondary education functioning in the country a^^a whole. 
Realising the social importance of secondary education and its role in the expanding 
economy of an ‘increasingly self-cuuscious dem racy’, the Government of India has 
applied its educational^ machinery with great earnestness to reconsfruct secondary educa- 
tion on the lines of the recommendations of t\e Secondary Education Commission. 

One very important st^p the Government of India has taken is to redefine the objectives 
of secondary education and effect consequential modifications of the existing pattern. The’ 
remodelling of secondary education is also an essential pre-requisite for bringing cibofut 
the reconstruction of university education. The .pattern of education recommended by 
the Commission and modified by the Central Advisory Board of Education consists pf an 

^ D. M. Desai. Compulsoiy Primtay Educa ^on in India, Bombay University, Unpublished Ph. D. Theshj 1951, 
Vol. II. pp. 1,060-1,102. * .i 

* K. G., Saiyidain, J. P., Naik, and S. Abid Husain. Compulsoiy EdueaHcn in lAHa, Paris, UNESGOi 1952- 
Appendix XI. ^ 
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cighi ycars*of int^'ated primary (basic) education,, three years of higher secondary edit- 
. cation and three years of university education leading to the first degree. The Govern- 
ment ofvindia has been trying to effect this reorganised pattern iT education through the 
All-India Council for Secondary Education duiing 1955-58 and since 1958 through its 
Directorate of^'Extension Programmes for Secondary Education at the secondary stage, and 
through the University Grants Commission at the imiveisity stage. Linked up with its 
programme of the rempdelling of the pattern of education is its programme of the upgrading 
of high schools into higher secondary schools and the diversification of the curriculunv 
through the establishment of multipurpose schools. Dining the two first plan periods, the 
number of higher secondary schools could .be raised from 47 (1950-51) to 1,484 (1958-59) 
and the number of the multipuipose schools from 374 in 1955-56 to 1,329 in 1958-59. 

^Both the University Education Commission (1948-49) and the Secondaty Education 
Commission (1952-53) have commented very strongly on the mac^equacies and shortcom- 
ings of the examinations as they are functioning in secondaiy schools and univeisities 
The Govd^jment of India has worked out, through the former All-India Council for 
Secondary Educqtion, a progiamme of action for the lefoim in examination ^An exa- 
mination unit wjts set up in 1958 in the All-India Council for Secondary Education (now 
the Directorate of Extension Progiammes foi Secondary Education) to implement the 
Council’s programme of action. 

Another important recommendations of the Secondar\ hlducation Commission also 
1 

related to the organisation of in-service education of tcacheis With the assistance of the 
Ford Foundation and the T.C.M., the Government of India has been able to set up 54 
Departments of Extension Services attached to some secondarv teacheis’ colleges in the 
country. The activities of these Extension Centres have played a vital lole in equipping 
the teacher to play his pal t in the reconstruction of secondary education 

The Unibn Ministry of Education has, besides the steps for reconstruction of second- 
ary' education referred to above, formulated a number of schemes to be liberally aided by 
the Centre to accelerate the pace of the planned reconstruction. These include schemes 
on the improvement of teaching in existing schools — particularly foi improving the teach- 
ing of science, social studies and of crafty the improven^nt of school libraries, the introduc- 
tion of craft in middle schools, the training of teachers, particularly for crafts and practical 
subjects. 

Tt is claimed by thq Union Ministry of Education that its role in the field of the reconstruc- 
tion of secondary education is mainly advisory. **The Ministry advised the states in all 
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matters parl^aining to secondary education, sanctioned grants to the state governments for 
its development and co-ordinated the various activities by pooling the thoughts and ideas. 
Further, the Ministry coRdutted experiments and collected information from abroad and 
processed the advice or assistance thus received.**^ This is partially true inasmuch as the 
decisions taken by the Government of India on policy making measures arc almost binding 
on state governments, and with conditions attached to most of the developmental grants 
given by the Centre to the state governments, the role of the Government of India in 
education has become moic asscitive racher than merely advisoiy, and indirectly some 
of its major decisions on the nature, organisation and the pace of developments have be- 
come almost binding on state governments. This may not be true in all^cases, but it is 
true in most cases. How, even a^ non-official committee can feel at times the pressure of 
the Government of India’s decisions on certain aspects of education is well exemplified 
in the Report of the Secondary Education Integration Committee of the Bombay GoviiA- 
ment. The committee, Vhile considering the optimum length of school course to be re- 
commended for the Bombay State, felt more inclined towards a twelve-year schQoI course 
suggested by the Centre, but the views of certain lesponsible metnbers of Government of 
India prr^ailed upon the committee and it was constiained to observe tKat “though on 
cducatiftnal grounds there was every thing to be said for a 12 years’ school course, weighing 
the pros and cons’’, it (the committee) opted for a 11 yeais’ pattern to be followed by the 
three-year integiatcd degree course ^ Such indiiect control of education by the Centre 
and the strings in foim of the Centre’s giant attached to the developmental schemes would 
have been strongly lesentcd and bitteily opposed in a country like the U.S.A.* but in an 
under-developed educational system like that of India it is necessary in the best interest of 
the speedy and well directed development of education. One would be inclined to Skgcee 
with the reported viev^s of the Union Minister rf induration that “it was the duty of the 
states to implement th^ policy agreed upon by the bodies as otherwise there would be 
chaos in the educatioilal system of the country’’.'* The Government of India has thus 
been taking, through direct initiative and indirect influence and control, effective steps to 
accelerate the pace of the reconstruction of second- 2 wy education in the country. 


^ Estimates Committee. Sicondaiy Educotion. Delhi, Lok Ssbha Secretariat, 1958. pp. 7-8. 

* Bombay Government. A Study by the integration CommitUe fot Secondary Education, 1959. pp. 28-31. 

• I. L. Kandel, The New Era in Education: A Comparatioe Study. Houghtoif Mifflin Ck>mpany, 1955^ pp* 
181-85. 

^ As quoted in Bombay Secondaty Education InUrgyaHon Committce*s Report. 30. 
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.THE ROLBpOF the GOVERNMENT OF INDU IN TljfE FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Wf would now briefly consider the part being plaved by thy Central 'Government in 
the field of university and rural higher education, excluding technical education and scienti- 
fic research about *which a separate section will be devoted. 

• 

Under the Item 66 of List I of the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution, the Govern- 
ment of India is maSe rcsponsililc lor the co-ordination and determination of standards 
in institutions for higher education and reseaich and scientific and technical education. 
The duties in repcct of higher education are discharged by the Government of India 
mostly through the University Giants Commission and the National Council for Rural 
Higher Education. ^ During the last few years, the University Grants Commission has 
been able to adopt some vital measures of fai-ieaching effect on the better development 
o^igher education in the counti v ^ 

In order to bring about improvement in the deterioi ating standdids of university 
education,*^ the Government of India lias been recently stressing the need for controlling ad- 
missions to universities and restricting them to students who have requisite abilitiei, and ap- 
titudes to profif by such higher education. I’he reports of the Union Public Service Com- 
mission, the Indian Administrative Services and of other Central and the State Services 
deplore the poor standard of attainment of the graduates turned out by our universities 
The bclow-thc-mark standatd of achievement of university students and the high percentage 
of fidlures at* university examinations have made it imperative fur the government to press 

for* the adoption of effective measuies to restrict university admissions. 

% 

0 

During the post-indcpendance era, the enrolment in the Indian universities has in- 
creased faster enough than could be taken care of by univeisitiesi without lowering the 
standard of student attainment. “Whereas in 1947 wc had 2,50,000 students m the uni- 
versities^ wc'now have 8,000,000 of them; and if this trend continues we should expect to 

have a million by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan period.”* The anxiety of the 

• « 

Government of India about this trend is reflected in its Education Ministiy’s and the 
University Grants Commission’s recent advocacy for restricting university admissions. But 
then there is great force in what the ^te Dr. J. C. ^ Ghosh, a member of the Planning 
Commission, said; 

* p. 48. 

* Thu Indian Umoarsip AdmimsIraHm. New Ddili4 Ministry of Education, 1958. p. 58. 
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I should be the fiist person maintain that not more than one lakl| of these 
10 lakhs of students ought to come to the University; but then what are we going to do 
with the r.ejnainder? In the existing circumstances, we/iave to accept this additional 
responsibility for univeisity education, and I maintain that the State should provide 

a solution for this problem Quite frankly, the piesent Congiess organisation 

believes in things like Primaty or Basic Education but not in HighA’ Elciucation. 
With such an attitude nothing will fructify”.^ 

It is being suggested that one way improve the standard of liigher education is for 
the University Grants Commission to take over undei its chaige all the Honours students 
after scieening them thoroughlv at the undergraduate level The Government of India 
should consider this suggestion and make large funds available to the UAiversity Grants 
Commission to dischaigc this Acwlv proposed responsibility. 

The need for breaking up the existing barriers between cities and villages and jHe 
rural institutes for highef education and universities is being increasingly fejt these days. 
It is, therefoie, (issuable that the ruiiiculum and the examinations -of the ruraHnstitutes 
should ^tcuie lecognitioii from unueisities and there be a greattr co-ordinati(Ai between 
them 

The loje of fhe Government of India in respect of higher education has assumed gerat 
impoitance in iccent yeais in view ol the increasing needs of the fast developing economy 
of the counts v undei its national five-veai plans. The role is intricate and complex as 
university eUiication is a state subjecl and it involves the difficult problem^ of securing 
effective cooidination of state cffoits in the field of higher -education and the co-opera^on 
of autonomous bodies like uruveisities which have become, in recent years, ve^y sensitive 
to external pulls and checks on then fiecdom There arc also many issues “which have 
to be lesolved betvveeti the piessiue • • democratir irges and the educationists’ insistence 
on ensuring reasonable standards However, it .^iiould be conceded that the Govern- 
ment has been playing quite an elfcetive lole ir the improvement of higher education in 
India 

THE ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN THE IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN THE COUNTRY 

India is an under-developed cqjintry. Both the nature and pace of its development 
are conditioned by its development in scientific and technological education. The eflfectivc 
implementation of the development programmes r»anned uniier tlte five-year plana 

^ Jbtd, pp. 53-54, 

® The Drqft-Natwnal Third Five^Tear Plan on Education, p. 14. 
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depSends largely upon the availability of scientist, engineers and technicians of the 
^right type*. The Constitution has, therefore, vested the Government of India with the 
respon$fbiIity for expanding ^and impioving the provision of technical •education and 
scientific research in the country. 

* f 

The Government of India dischaiges its functions and responsibilities in respect of 
technical education and scientific research through the University Grants Commission, 
the All-India CounciFfor Technical Education and the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. In the case of the engineering and technological institutions, the University 
Grants Commission acts on the advice of the All-India Council for Technical Education 
and sanctions increase intake, extension of ti aining facilities, opening of new centres of train- 
ing, starting of nev^ post-graduate couises in specialised subjects and determines how to 
maintain the quality of teaching in engineering and technological institutions. In respect 
ofieveral development schemes in cngineeiing and technological education, the University 
Grants Commission meets the entire noii-recurring cost for building and equipment and 

bears in decreasing ratio the leruiring expenditure for the duration of the Second Five- 

c (- • 

Year Plan on additional staff and maintenance. The mam function of the All-India Council 
for Technical Education is to stimulate, coordinate and contiol th'' provision of ecfucational 

f 9 

facilities which the industries will need for their development in the National Development 
Five-Year Plans. The main j‘ob of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Reseaich per- 
tains to the promotion of guidance and coordination of scientific and industrial research 
in India including the institution and the financing of specific research. A fuller disciis- 
sion of how these bodies function and help the Government of India in discharging Its 
responsibilities in the field of technical and scientific education will be examined later ^ 
Hence we are restricting our attention to a gerieral treatment of the activities of the Govern- 
ment of India in the field 

i C 

One vqry significant activity of the Government of India is the setting up of a Direc- 
torate of Manpower in the Ministry of Home Affairs which would indicate ‘the trends of 
requirements of technical manpower bojh on a quantitative and qualitative basis’. Another 
important measure adopted by the Government is to enhance the pay structure obtaining 
in technical institutions. Under the various foreign aid programmes, such as the T.C.M., 
the Colombo Plan, UNESCO, etc., the services of foreign experts have been and are 
being secured for the reorganisation and development of advanced courses and research 
in specialised fields. The post-graduate courses in technology and engineering are being 
better organised, enriched and augmented, and the laboratory facilities also arc consi- 


Infia, Ch. XI. 
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^dcrably expanded and improved. Tjie intake of engineering and technologi<j^l instltur 
tions has also been appreciably increased. The annual intake of students in diploma and 
degree courses nh engineering and technology is expected to increase by nearly four times 
from 10,000 iri 1950-51 to 37,500 by the end of 1960-61. 

Estimates ot demand and supply for the second, third and fourth plans for graduates 
and diploma holders are shown in Table Two. The estimates of supply for the Fourth 
Plan have been based on the increased provision of facilities in the TAird Plan. 


TABLE 2 

Demand and Supply of Technical Personal in Second, Third and Fourth 1 is 



Second Plan 

Th’ird 

Plan 1 

Fourth Plan 

Category 

(1 956-6 n 

(1961-66) 

(1966-71) 


Demand 

Supply I 

Demand 

Supply 

• Demand 

^Supply 

1 

Graduatt's. . . 

1 

1 2!i,000 

-- .. . 1 

26,000 

i 

t 45,000 

51,000 

73,000 • 1 

75,275 

Diploma 
Holders ... 

54,000 

'J2,0(i0 

j ’ 

1 80,000 

t 

76,000 

1,20,000 

1,17,500 


This trend towards ihc training of increasing number of technicians and engineers 
should be welcome in (lie light of the fact that the total outturn of engineers and ^technolo- 
gists in 1946-47 was only 2,610. If India is to develop a socialistic pattern of society with 
better living stand aids •for her people, siic should cU dop her own science and technology 
and utilise her researches to build Iier indu.slries and consequently heft* economy. 

FEDERAL FINANCING OF EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION. — One of*lhe most significant developments in Indian education during 
the past ten years is the increased financial support to developmental schemes on education 
by the Government of India. This expanding federal aid to education has been due to 
Government’s own realisation of the need for improving and expanding education at all 
levels and also due to the urgency of the need for equaiising educational opportunities in 
light of the Constitutional directive foi jniversal education and the nation’s accepted goal 
of building up a socialistic pattern of society. The Government of In^ia has been liberally 
aiding developmental schemes in all fields of education. Of course, certain scheme.^ of 
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ideVelopmpnt have been earmarked for larger and sustained aid than others depending upon^ 
their importance and priority in the developmental programihe under the five-year plans. 
In respect of grants to the state governments, universities and priyate agencies, the Govern- 
ment of India has adopted the principle of matching grants in order to ensure the partnership 
cf these vital agencies in education. A fuller and more critical account of the federal 
financing of education would be given later in Chapter XIII dealing with the finance of 
education. Here, we^will briefly consider the aids that the Central Government is giving 
in difiTercnt fields of education. 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION. — In regard to pre-primary education, the Government of 
India has not outlined any national polity. The reason put forward for this unfortunate 
state is *thc paucity of funds’^. However, the CABE in ifs annual meeting in January 1961 
recognised the need for promoting this important branch of education. The Government 
llus ako been giving financial assistance at the flat rate of 50 per cent of the approved deve- 
lopmental expenditure. This is also true in case of those state ‘governments, which have 
preparec], schemes under their five-year plans of opening more pre-primary schools or 
promoting training facilities for teachers of pre-primary schook. The GovernAient also 
aids handsomefy those voluntary bodies, which are doing outstanding and pioneering work 
for the improvement and development of education in the field. The interesting part of 
this assistance was that applications for grants from such institutions were entertained 
direct. There k another aspect of the central grants to pre-primary education, which needs 
to be changed. In the federal allocation of funds to education, specific and separate 
amounts for pre-primary education are not ear-marked.* Thk practice is unfortunate 
2 Lttd should be modified. The Government of India should assume greater financial res- 

f 

ponsibUity than what it is shouldering at present in view of the great importance of the 
early childhood education and in the light of the fact that one out of every eight persons 
in India ia a child of pre-primary school age. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. — Financial assistance by the Government of India is most 
conspicuous in the field of primary education. The Central Government aids the state 
governments for opening basic, primary and middle schook, conversion of the primary 
schook into baric schook, opening and improvement of teacher-training institutions, 
transformation of primary training institutions into basic training institutions, orga- 
nisations of seminars and refresher courses for teachers and headmasters, improvement in 
salary scales of teachers, strengthening the inspectorate, educational survey and such other 
schemes. Of course, th^ schemes have to be approved under the five-year plans. 

1 Ectimatet Oonunktte. Primly Educatua, Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1958. p. 5. 

* IHi, p. 7. 
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Generally, all normal cxpcndituret on the maintenance of existing primal^ schools is 
borne by the state governments. The Government of India bears 50 per ccut of the ex- 
penditure on new primarf schools, and also 60 per cent of the expenditure incurred* by the 
state governments for converting primary schools into basic schools. 

The practice of treating all states on par for the purpose of the central (financial 
assistance needs to be forthwith changed in the light of the fact that states differ among them- 
sdves in their financial resources, ability to support public schools, the number of children 
to be educated, the facilities in the form of schools and teachers available, the pay-scales of 
teachers, the rural nature of the areas, the backwardness of the people and the geographical 
handicaps. The schools are the bulwark of democracy. Unless the Government of India 
provides financial assistance to the states on the basis of the targets to be reached and factors 
such as the ability to support schools, educational load, the social, cultural and physijg^ 
problems, the schools wiU become an instrument for creating those very inequalities they 
were designed to pi event. The following observations made by the Advisory Committee 
on Education of the United States in February 1938 hold also true in case of our country at 
present : 

.^.if the inability of the depressed economic areas and groups to provide proper 

education for their children is not corrected by aid from areas and groups more 
prosperous, the effect of American civilization and on representative political institu- 
tions ma\ be disastrous.^ 

SECONDARY EDUCATION, — The Central grants on secondary education to state 
governments cover schemes such as the conversion of existing high schools into multi-pur- 
pose schools by the introduction of diversified cour^’^^s, improvement of facilities fortcaching 
in the schools, tcaching^of science, improvement of hool libraries, introduction of craft in 
lower secondary classes, , and the training of teachers. During the Second Five-Year Plan, 
the areas of central assistance have been widened *to cover any additional proposals includ- 
ed by the state governments in theii approved programmes in accoradance with the re- 
commendations of the Secondary Education Commission. Assistance was also given 
during the plan period at the rate of 60 per cent of upgrading a high school into a higher 
sccondaiy school. The central grants for the conversion of high schools into multipurpose 
schools are on the basis of 66 per cent of the total non-recurring expenditure and 25 per 
cent of the recurring expenditure to be borne by the O ntral Government, the jremaiQing 
34 per cent and the 75 per cent respt ively of non-recurring and recurring cost arc to be 
met by the state government or the private organisations or the inst^^^^^*^- 


* R^ort the CommitU 09 Education. Washington, Umted States Government Printing OBio^ 1®38. p. 34* 
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outline oF the Third Five-Year Plan, a total provision of Rs. 90 crores har been made 
for secondary education for schemes of expansion. 

f 

UNIVERSITY AND RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION- — In casc of the Central universities, the 
entire cost of mairtenance and development are borne by the Central Government, but 
in casc of othjer universities, the Central Government bears only the cost on maintenance of 
standards and developments. The University Grants Commission determines and disburses 
grants, from the fund put at its disposal by the Government of India, to universities and 
institutions of higher learning. It was Rs. 27 crores under the Second Five-Year Plan. 
The proposed amount for univeisity education in the draft outline of Third Five-Year Plan 
is Rs. 75 crores. ^In case of universities other than the central universities, these grants 
arc given by the UGC for postgraduate instruction and research and other specific 
s(;Jjiemes for laboratories, or library facilities, construction of buildings for laboratories, 
enhancement of salary scales of university teachers, publication of icsearches, scholarships 
for postgraduate and research students, student welfare, etc. The Commission also gives 
grants for, general purposes such as the three-year degree course, General Education courses, 
hobby workshops, poor student fund and regional language scholarships. These grants 
are given on the basis of the state government or the university bearing one-third of the 
non-recurring and half of the lecurring expenditure. The UGC also assists universities 
in the form of loans for purposes such as the construction of students’ hostels and of staff 
quarters. Both these loans are repayable in 25 years, 6ut wheieas the loans in case of 
students’ hostels arc interest-free those foi staff-quarters cai ry 5 per cent annual interest. 
Inf casc of private colleges, the Central Government has declared its policy to aid those which 
restrict their numbers to a maximum of 800.^ . 

Out of the total allocation of Rs. 27 crores made by the Central Government to the 
University Grants Commission under the Second Five-Year Plan, an amount approximating 
Rs. 10 crores was expected to be spent on the development of scientific education and Rs. 
4*4 crores on technology.* In case of rural institutes for higher education, the Central 
Government bears 75 per cent of their non-recurring and 50, per cent of their recurring 
expenditure. 

During recent years, dissatisfaction has been strongly manifested against the federal 
financing of university education. Suggestions arc being made that the Government of 
India should take over the entire responifoility of post-graduate education and research. 
It is also being pointed out that finance cannot be stationary, and with the increasing costs 

^ Indum University Administratumt op. cit. 58. 

* Estimates Gommitme. Vniversily and Rural Higher Education^ op. cit. p. 32. 
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of higher iediication, greater funds should be made available to universities •without too 
many strings attached to the central grants* It is also maintained that the Governmcxif 
of India shoufd follow Ithe* example of the Government ot the United Kingdom where 
universities deiive 74 per cent of their income from government funds and of the United 
States of America where the income of public universities from the Federal Government is 
about 27 per cent of their total resoures.^ Thus the recent trends in university education 
are for more federal aid for higher education, with less strings attached to it. 

MiscELi.ANEOus. — Besides these important fields, the Government of India is also 
giving financial assistance in i espect of other pi;ogranimes. A number of scholarships have 
been instituted by the Government to bring about a greater democratisation of opportunity. 
Among such scholarships, mention must be made of merit scholarships in public schools and 
the post matric scholarships for students of scheduled castes, tribes, and other back]|pird 
classes. The educatior^ and the training of the handicapped is also covered by federal 
assistance. Cultwral activities like the Sangeet Natak Akadami, Lalit Kala Acadami, 
Sahity^u Acadami, National Museums, National Art, revival pf Sanskrit, Indology and 
the devejopment and propagation of Hindi, do get substanti.il financial assistance from the 
Goverpment of Indi<i. During the first two five-years plan periods, the central allocation 
of finance* to development schemes have been on the increase.* 

In an indci -developed coiurtry like India, with large-scale disparity of educational 
opportunity prevailing among different states, the federal financing of education is indis* 
pensable. The states and local bodies could be expected to bear at the most expenditure 
on the maintenance of educational institutions. Tire expenditure on the maintenance of 
standards in these institutions and on their de’^elopment should be borne by the Govermxietit 
of India. Even in a w^'H-devcloped <^untry like e United States of America, the demand 
for greater federal financing of education is on the increase.* The demand has been 
there for past several *years. If there is any thing that comes in the way of the federal 
aid being given a legal status in the U.S.A., it is the fear that “control would follow the 
appropriation of federal grants to the states and the Federal Government would encroach 
on state’s r ights.”* Such a fear and such an opposition is not likely to develop in India* 
In an under-developed country with striking disparity in economic, educational and ^social 
development fion states to states^ the federal assistance to education would be the life 
blood of its educational development. 


^ Indian University Administration, op. cit, pp. 45-47. 
• Infra Ch. XIII. 

^ I. L. Kandel. op. cit. p. 184. 
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nkB KATIOfUL FIVE-TSAII PlANS ON EDUCATION 

int^odu6tion. — One of the most important measures adopted by the government of 
^ India after the attainment of independence was the setting up of a National Planning 
Commission wd entrusting it with the great work of formulating the country’s First 
Five-Year Plan. In respect of educational development, the Planning Commission stressed 
thct following aspects of Indian education for improvement and development: 

1. Inadequate educational facilities; 

2. The top heavy structure of education with only 33 2 per cent of direct expendi- 
ture on primary schools ; ^ 

3. Griai' disparity among states in matters of educational opportunity; 

4. Uneven distribution of educational facilities between urban and rural areas; 

5. Lack of balance between provision of facilities for different sections of society; 

6. Large scale wastage; 

7. Absence of adequate facilities for technical and vocational education and 
scientific research; 

8. A very large percentage of untrained teachers; 

9. Unsatisfactory scales of pay and conditions of service of teachers; and 

10. Economic handicaps to poor but able students at the University leyel, etc. 

f 

THE PROGRESS UNDER THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN. — Under the First Fivc-Ycar Plan, 
the major financial burden fell on the state governments whose own financial resources 
were overstrained, and the Government of India’s share was only 44 crores. This unhappy 
planning slowed down the pace of development considerably. 

In the field of primary education, the enrolment in the age-groups 6-1 1 could be raised 
only upto 51 per cent from the 42 per cent enrolment of the pre-plan period. The 

f f * 

increase in eifrolment secured in the age-group a bare 5, per cent from 13-9 in 

1951-52 to 19-2 in 1955-56. This achievement was very low and it soon became apparent 
that unless local sources were properly developed and tapped for the purpose of education, 
the Constitutional directive on universal education will not l}e fulfilled in near future 
and developments in other fields of education would remain at low level. 

The Planning Commission, therefore, have taken up the difficult and intricate job 
of eradicating these shortcomings of Indian education in cooperation with the state 
governments. As gainst a sum of Rs. 169 crores provided under the First Five-Year 
Flan for the development 'of education, the Second Plan provided Rs. 307 crores — 95 
crores at the Centre mid 212 crores in the States. The Draft outline of the 'Diird 
Five-Year Plan has provided Rs. 500 cdores on education. 
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The achievcmcnis under the Firs^ Plan and targets aimed at uuder ttic Sscond Plan 
and the Diafl Third Plan are indicated below: 


TABLE 3 

Achievements and Targets, Five-year Plans* 


Activity 

1950-51 

1955-56 

k06O-61 

1965-66 

Wumber of pupils of age 
group 6-11 (m lakhs) 

1,92 

2,52 

3,30 

5,04 

Percentage there of to total 
population of the age group 

42.7 

510 

600 

800 

Number of pupils of age group 

11-14 (in lakhs) 

31 

43 

61 

1,00 

Percentage thereof to total 
population of the age group 

1 

12 9 

16 3 

22-6 

300 

Number of pupiU of age group 
group 14-17 (in lakhs) 

12 

20 

30 

44 

Percentage thereof to total 
population of th^ age group 

5-4 

81 

120 

150 

Number of pumaiv/junior 
basic schools 

2,09,700 

2,78,135 

3,54,900 

5,00,000 

Number of middlc/scnioi 
basic schools 

13,596 

21,730 

30,000 

45,000 

Number of high/higher secondary 
schools 

7,288 

10,838 

14,000 

18,000 

Number of multi-purpose schools 

— 

367 

1,600 

1,800 

Number of engineering and 
technological colleges 

49 

64 

97 

117 

Number of polytechnics 

86 

102 

208 

273 

Intake in engmerrings and tech- 
nological colleges (degree level) 

4,119 

5,937 

15,000 

19,400 

Intake in polytechnics 
(diploma level) 

5,903 

9,397 

24,000 

39,918 

Outturn of graduates in engineer- 
ing and technology 

2,198 

4,017 

5,310 

— 

Outtem of diploma holders in 
engineering and technology 

2,478 

4,072 

10,397 

-- 


• India, 1961. p. 91. 
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TASHS AHI^ 

introduction. — In the course of the preceding sections, an attempt was made to 
present *the organisational paAcm of the Union Ministries of Education and of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs and then principal activities. It was pointed out how the 
functions and*the programme of the Government of India have grown considerably in the 
stature, scope ^nd complexity m the post-independence era. The achievements are many 
and impressive. Stillf a good deal is \tt to be done. 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION. —The Government of India should take early steps to set 
up an all-India council for pre-prirnai y education and move m the matter of evolving an 
all-India policy'^in tljis vital and ciucial field of education. Though education is a state 
subject, the Ccntial Government should assume laigef financial responsibility for pre- 
primary education especially in the backward areas of the country. The central leader- 
ship should be available to states and the voluntary organisations in this field 

PRIMARY education, — The Thud Five Year Plan aims at bringing all children m 
the age-gr^p of 6-11 into schools by the end of the plan peiiod The target of* 100 per 
cent enrolment ih the Third Fivc-Yeai Plan had to be icvised and only 80 pei c&at of the 
total number ofchildren in the age-group 6-11 can be brought into school in 1965*-66 in 
light of the enrolment achieved at the end of the Second Five-Year Plan in the comparatively 
less developed states of Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh and in the light of suggestions of the Commissionei of Scheduled Tribes, 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Communities that cornpulsoiy education should not be 
enforced in respect of children of these communities. This development would necessitate 
changes in several lespects of planning in the field of primary education. 

In the rural areas which inhabitales the 82 1 percent of the total postulation of the country 
(1961 Census), 4 the prttblefh of the univeisality of school provision presents many difficulties 
Even if the 70,000 new piimary schools to be opened during the Third Five-Year Plan are 
located as pioposed in the educational survey of India, in all 96*70 per cent of the total num- 
ber of habitations in the country could be given the facilities o£ schools. The Government 
tjf India shall have to do something for the remaining 3 30 per cent of small habitations. 
Fot fhem the Government shall have to plan for peripatetic teacher schools, central schools 
iddth hostel accommodation or with transport facilities attached to them. 

Despite the best efforts of Government at dl levels, die wastage in primary education Is 
ASjRige as 66 1 per cent (1951-52 to 1955-56). It is more than 70 per cent in some of the 
states: Assam (73 9 g.c.), Bombay (72 3 p-c.), Madhya Pradesh (70- 1 p.c.), Orissa (78 4 
p.c.) Uttar Pradesh, (70-8 p.c.). West Bengal (77-3 p.c.), Mysore (77*5 p.c.) and Manipur 
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(76-5 p.c.). It is in the order of 74-0 jp.c. in case of girls as against 62‘4 per cent for toys. 
The high wastage at the primary stage has persisted for past several yearj. It is now 
time that th^ \3overnnient» of India takes up a scientific 'study of the problem on an 
all-India basis with a view to determining both the real extent and causes of wastage in 
primary education. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — The conversion of the existing high schools into the multi- 
purpose schools and setting up new oii^s form important parts of the programme of the 
Government of India in reconstructing secondary education. But considerable amount 
of confusion about the aims and objectives of the multi-purpose school prevails even among 
those who are closely associated with the adnfinistration of multi-purpo.sp schools. The 
success of this crucial reform in secondary education depends, among other things, upon 
the clear conception of the multi-purpose school and its implications for reconstructing 
secondary education in the minds of those who are to implement the reform. In the best 
inteiest of this great reform, it is imperative that the Government of India sponsors a 
comprehensive study of the diffeient kinds of schools of the multi-purpose patt^^rn set up 
in different parts of the country, the curricula and the courses provided in them, the facili- 
ties tliai 'exist (and do not exist) for the adequate study of these courses, the teaching 
techniques and methods followed, and the problems and difficulties experienced by the 
heads of these schools, and plan for further development ifi the light of the findings of such 
a survey. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. — The Government of India should take the /evolutionary 
step of taking over the major responsibility of post-graduate education and research, if 
substantial improvement in higher education and research is to be effected. The recent 
basis of the central grants to the universities on th ‘ conditions of providing matching funds 
helps those states ancf universities which have be r finances and are better inclined to 
ensure better university education. But it has not helped those states *and univeritie^ which 
are not well placed financially to launch improved programmes of higher education. A 
better formula for the central grants for higher education, which would take care of this 
kind of disparity among states and universities, needs to be worked out through co-operate 
thinking of all bodies involved in this programme. 

TECHNICAL ed’tcation. — In this very important field of national development, a good 
many important steps are yet to be taken by the Government of India. Some of these arc 
suggested by Dr. S. N. Mtikerji in his book “Educatioi* in India — ^Today and Tomorrow”. 
They include: defining clearly government’s policy regarding tjie medium of instruction 
of scientific and technological training, adoption of immediate measures for preventing the 
drift of teachers from technical institutions, providing the students real practical experience 
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in but^ide ijvorkshops, factories and farms, also providing to the students some experience 
in part-^time paid jobs in industrial concerns, organising adequate facilities for after-school 
educaticn of the technician, better planning and more concentraticn on ind'iSurial research.^ 

NEED FOR BETTER OO-ORDINATION BETWEEN THE CENTRE AND STATE GOVERNMENTS. — 

The Government of India has undertaken a great experiment in planned development. 
This necessitates closer and effective co-operation between the Central Government, state 
governments and non-official agencies in ail areas of planning, including that of education. 
Inadequacy in this field would discredit the entire conception of planned development arid 
vitiate greatly the results of the Plans In educational planning and its execution, two 
conditions are vitzl^ In the first place, there should be a full and clear understanding 
between state and state regarding their lespective functiors and spheres of actions. Second, 
there should be close field contacts amongst the officers at the Centre and the states 
and not merely exchange of papeis and documents and occasional conferences. This 
is an important task with which the Government of India should concern itself more 
intensively than before and should take all steps to satisfy these two conditions if the 
National Plans on Educational Developments are to achieve the targets included m them 

These arc some of the major tasks m education which the Government of India, has to 
tackle immediately, utilising fully its resources and the best talents in education available 
in the country both in the public and private sectors 


^ S. N. Mukeiji. Edmahon %n India — Tod^ and Tomorrou), (Fourth Edition). Baroda, Acharya Book 
Dcfioc. 1960. pp. 282-289. 
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THE STATES OF INDIA 

The Indian Union originally i onsisted of 29 administration units — ten Part ‘A’, 
aght Part ‘B’ and ten Part ‘C’ states, and one Part ‘D’ territory. On November 1, 1956, 
the map of the country was redrawn and out of the old Indian Union was carved out a 
New Indian Union with fourteen states and six centrally administered •territories. On 
May 1, 1960 the Bombay State* was sub-divided into two independent states — Gujarat 
and Maharashtra. Here are the details of the existing states and the union territoriis 
as on March 1, 1961: 

TABLE 4 

Area and Population in India and the Component States ^nd Union Tenitories* 



Area in Square 
Miles 

Population 

INDIA 

States 

12, 5a, 977 

43,64,24,429 

1. Andh.a Pradesh 

1,06,052 

3,59,77,999 

2. Assam . . 

84,899 

1,18,60,059 

3. Bihar . . 

67,198 

4,64,57,042 

4. Gujarat 

. 72,138 

2,06,21,283 

5. Jammu and Kjishmir 

86,024 

35,83,585 

6. Kerala 

15,003 

1,68,75^199 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

1,71,210 

3,23,94,375 

8. Madras 

50,132 

3,36,50,917 

9. Maharashtra 

1,18,530 

3,95,04,294 

10. Mysore 

74,122 

2,35,47,081 

1 1 . Orissa . . 

60,162 

1,75,65,645 

12. Punjab 

47,084 

2,02,98,151 

13. Rajasthan 

1,32,150 

2,01,46,173 

14. Uttar Pradesh . . 

1,13,454 

7,37,52,914 

15. West Bengal 

Union Territories 

33,928 

3,49,67,634 

1. Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

2. Delhi .. 

3. Himachal Pradesh . . 

4. Laccadive, Minicoy and Anii^divi 

3,215 

573 

10,879 

63,438 

26,44,058 

13,48,982 

Islands 

11 

24,108 

5. Manipur 

8,628 

7,78,318 

6. Tripura 

4,036 

11,41,492 


♦ India, 1961. p. 15 an^ 544. 
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Shortlf^ a new State is to emerge in the Indian Union. It is the Nagaland. It 
will have an area of 5,600 square miles, inhabited by various tribes, such as the 
Konyak&s (63,586), the Aos (49,608), the Sernas (40,385), ‘the^ Angam^” (29,684) and 
the* Lothas (23,492). 

STATE RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION 

Since 1921 , education has been a state subject under the direct control of an elected 
education minister res|>onsible to the state legislature. The Constitution of Free India has 
not deviated from that pattern. It lays down that the states are responsible for ‘‘education 
including universities, subject to the provisions of entries 63,64,65 and 66 of List I and entry 
25 of List IIL”<'Th*^ details of these provisions are given below: 

List I. 

63. The institutions known . .as the Banaras Hindu Univeisity, the Aligarh 
Muslim University and the Delhi University, and any other institution declared by 
Parliameht by Law to be an institution of national importance. 

€4. Institutions for scientific or technical education financed by the Government 
of India wholly or ijf part and declared by Pailiament by law to be considered as insti- 
tutions of national importance. 

65. Union agencies and institutions for — 

(a) professional, vocational or technical training, including the training of police 
officers; or 

(b) the promotion of special studies or research; or 

(c) 'scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or detection of crime. 

66, Coordination and determination of standards in institutions for higher educa- 
tion or research and scientific and technical institutions. 

List m 

25. Vocational ’and technical training of labour. 

Thus education at all stages, with two important qualifications, is a state subject. 
These qualifications are in respect of university education and technical education. In 
view of the need for coordination of facilities and maintenance^ of standards at the higher 
levels, the Constitution has placed on the Central Government the responsibility in these 
regards. The heavy expenses involved in scientific and technical education require that 
there should be avoidance of any duplication in these fields. The promotion of higher 
scientific and technical education is, therefore, a central responsibility. 

The Constitution also directs, “The state shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free and compulsory educatoin 

^ Th$ CwuHtuHm qflndia^ S^enth Sdiedule, Article 11. 
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for all childnen until they complete the age of fourteen years.’** This is a great re^onsibility 
with which the Government is entrusted and which is yet to be fulfilled. 

There is an increasing trend towards centralization in education during recenf years. 
This is mainly due to the financial aids, which the states receive from the Government of India 
for the execution of educational programmes approved by the Centre. In a dynamic society, 
more and more educational programmes may merit consideration of the Grovernment of 
India. It is, however, seen that the nrw plans of education in different states arc based 
on the pattern suggested by the Centre. This is resulting in regimental uniformity. For 
example, the country has adopted the basic system of education, it has also been agreed 
that secondary schools should be of the higher secondary type, and that th« degree course 
should be of three years* duration.^ But this does not mean that the entire country should 
follow these structuial patterns rigidly, and that no other combinations arc to be permitted. 
“Regimental uniformity’*, as the University Education Commission says, “has been a habit 
of mind of Indian education.”^ So long as the requirements of education arc met, would 
it make a great difference whether secondary education ceases at 16 or 17 or 18, oi whether 
the degiee course is of three or four yeais* duiation? The U.S.A? is still carrying on with 
five lypes*ot scconda.y schools based on different age combinations. No efforts have been 
made to regimen t*these into a dead uniformity. Some of the British universities have recently 
introduced a four-year degree course. It should always bfc borne in mind that state con- 
trols in govc’ ument, and espcciaBy in education, have values that we should do our best to 
retain. The Government of India should be entrusted with two m^'or responsibilities; 
(1) it should furnish educational leadership through its various agencies, and (2) it should 
furnish financial aids to equalize educational opportunity. Further, the Central Government 
should have full confidence in state governmLnts. While offering financial assistance, it 
should not lay down any conditions except the sub * ssion of accounts to be checked by an 
authorized central agency. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

THE STATE EXECUTIVE. — Thc State cxecutivc in every state consists of the governor and 
a council of ministeis with tHe chief minister at its head. The governor of a state is appoint- 
ed by the President of India for a term of five years and holds office during his pleasure. 

The chief mini*!ter is appointed py the governor, who also appoints other ministers on 
thc advice of the chief minister. The council of ministers, which holds office during thc 
pleasure of *thc governor, iS collectively responsible to the legislative assembly of thc state. 
One of the ministeis is responsible for controlling educational policy and directing its cxecii^ 

1 Ibid. Article 45. 

• University Education CommisMs Rapart, 1948-49. p 546. 
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tidn. Buf generally a minister holds charge of a number of portfolios including education. 
The minister of education may, however, be assisted by a deputy minister. This is the 
practidb at present in Assam, nu and Kashmir, Maharashtra^, Mysore, ^unjab, Rajas- 

than, U, P. and West Bengal 

c 

It is also found that the minister of education may not be responsible for entire educa- 
tion. There are other ministers and departments, which have the responsibility in their 
special fields. The flepartments of Agriculture, Engineering, Commerce and Industries, 
Public Health, Animal Husbandry and Veterinary, and Home have under their control 
schools and colleges of different kinds It has often happened that these different depart- 
ments are notdn t'^uch with one anothcr^s activities nor is the education department in a 
position to co-ordinate them with a view to increasing efficiency and securing economy of 
efforts. It seems, therefore, nccessarv that there should be a co-ordinating agency and that 

problems of a similar nature pertaining to more than one ministry or department should 

( 

be discussed* by them thoroughly and a concerted programme of education should be 
formulated. 

There are other administrative pioblems. In the fiist place, the majority c^f ministers 
of education aije neither educationists nor have they any practical experience of educational 
administration. Thus being non-technical persons, they have to depend on the permanent 
staff for technical advice. In the second place, there is a lack of continuity in policy because 
policies at times change with the change in ministry. Nothing is more harmful to the 
cause of ediucation than a trial-error method. Under the present conditions, the minister 
is*responsible for the consideration, adoption and execution of policy, and foi this purpose 
Ije idiould obviously receive and consider the advice of the diiector of education. In the 
third place, the political ideology of the ruling party influences the educational policy. 
Experience shows that political conditions make it expedient for t,hose in authoiity some- 

c * 

times to depart from a dispassionate treatment of a difficult situation on its educational 
merits. This aigument cannot be treated lightly. Education cannot depend on the capiice 
of politicians. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. — Every State in India has a department of educa- 
tion. It has three ifiain functions — regulatory, operational and directive. Regulatory 
function involves three important aspects : (a) development of standards, rules and regula- 
tions, (b) examination and inspection to determine competence, and (c) the investigation, 
where necessary, of compliance proccduris. The state department of education is also 
vested with operational tfunctions. Like any other agency, it runs schools and colleges. 
In some of the states, «there is even nationalisation xif text-books for elementary and secondary 
s^oob» The real cffeqjivdness of the state department of education lies in providing proper 
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(directive or creative leadership. The main leadership functions are: (1) long-range pfan-* 
(2) coordination of the educational programmes of the state with a view to providing 
improved polidA, and pwcedures and for eliminating inefficiency, duplication and*wa$te; 
(3) provinding competent consultative and advisory service to the legislature, the minister, 
the staff of school systems, eductional associations, and to the public in general tm ail aspects 
of the educational programme, (4) leadership in research on the state’s educational pro- 
grammes and cooperation in the leseaich activities of other groups and^agcncics; and (5) the 
finnl appraisal of the total educational piogramme at the end of the financial year. 

The department of education is under the direct control of the state minister for 
education. He is the capstone of the state edu#ation system. If he is a man of vision, 
courage and devotion to cducatior^ he can provide the leadership for the development of 
an educational programme in his state which will meet the needs of individuals and of 
society. There will also be an awareness of the strengths and shortcomings of the cdu^ 
cational system in such a ^tate. The legislature will be informed regarding tht; educational 
service and needed improvements in it. On the other hand, if he is lacking in vision^ courage 
and administrative ability, the education of the state cannot be ^progressive. 

The jfutboiity the mini$ter for education in the matter of proper 'reorganization, 
management and •control of education is exercised through the officers of the department 
of education, the universities, the statutory boards, locai bodies and other recognized 
agencies Technically speaking, ffic minister is assisted by a secretary at the secretarial 
level and by the director of education as the executive head of the department. Thus the 
department of education has two wings: one is the secretariat of education which is a 
policy-making body and an appellate body, and the other is the directorate of education 
which is an executive body. 

THE SECRETARIAT OF EDUCATION. The sccrc' ridt is directly connected with the 
education minister and the deputy minister. All policies regarding education are decided 
in the secietaiiat of education. The presiding officer is designated as the education sec- 
retary and he is assisted by a deputy secretary and assistant secretaries 

The sccrctaiy passes ordtrs on behalf of government and is, as a rule, a member of the 
Indian Administrative Service He is permanent in the sense that he is a permanent 
officer of the government, but he is temporary in that his appointment as secretary for edu- 
cation is normally for a short period. Moreover, he may be secretary to the government not 
only for education but for some other subjects as well, and may have responsibilities to more 
than one minister; and he probably * aches his post without previous experience of the 
administration of education. But except West Bengal, every state, .1^ a separate post of 
a secretary apart from the director of education. On the retirement of the last direcuyr. 
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ij|^^kid^c<lnstmction in WoM Bengal on March 1, 1957, the education secretary asnuiiei^ 
post, of the director of public instruction in addition to his own duties. 

The secretary acts for most, though not all, purposes as the superioi; officer of the 
l^lrtetor. The lettfrs and unofficial references of the director pass through the Secretary’s 
j^^ds and are noted by him before they reach the ministen Routine cases are disposed of 
Iby the secretary and all orders of government are issued in his name. Thus the proposals 
and policies submitted by the director of education are studied critically by the subordinate 
officers of the secretariat and as a result may be sometime presented in a form which may 
be quite different from what was originally conceived by the director. 

THE DIRECTORATE OF EDUCATION. — Thc directorate of education is an executive body. 
It carries out the general policy of the government in power. It is, in fact, a connecting 
^*nk between the hundreds of educational institutions in the state and government. It keeps 
government well informed about conditions obtaining in differqnt branches of education, 
thc progress achieved therein, people’s leactions to the state policy, iheii* needs and require- 
ments, etc, Thc directorate of education is the c>e, ears and feet of the state govern- 
ment in the field of education. 

Thc high^st officer of thc directorate of education is thc director cducaticm or thc 
director of public instruction. He is invariably chosen from state educational service and 
as a rule, reaches the position of diicctor of education only aftci considerable experience 
in thc department of education and, possibly, as an inspector. 

c Thc director of education is, in fact, the expert adviser to thc minister in matters of policy 
and in some of the states he take^ his place bqside the minister in the legislative assembly. 
He is the highest executive authority in education, and is rcsponshible for the administration 
of education of thc entire state. As such, he has to deal with a large numbei of districts, 
with a number of cblleges, and with thousands of schools, some under public and others 
under private management. He must keep himself in touch with the different parts of 
the state by frequent touring He has to deal with a large number of local bodies entrusted 
with duties in regard to primary education. He has to organise the training of teachers, 
primary and secondary. He is responsible for girls’ education as well as for that of boys. 
He has to deal with a number of cases of indiscipline. He is an ex-officio member of thc 
government bodies of the local university or universities. He has often to advise govern- 
ment departments other than his own in ’•egard to thc appoiry;ment of suitable applicants 
for thc posts under their control and in regard to educational questions which affect them. 

RELATtONS OF si^GRETARY AND DIRECTOR, -r It is at timcs felt that thcrc is no need 
for an intermedis fficcr between thc mmister and thc director of education, and that the 
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•latter offices should be directly responsible for advising the minister. This Was jointed pisic 
repeatedly in various reports, e.g., the Hartog Report, Abbott- Wood Report^ 

Report, Seco^d&ry Eduction Commission’s Report, and the Report of a Stud^ 
International Team of Experts. 

Historically, there are three main reasons for the apointment of an education socretsil^* 
The first is the concentration in many states of all executive power in the governor 
thfough pressure of his manifold duties, was unable to maintain personal contact with all 
heads of departments. This need has now disappeared. The governor is now a figure- 
head; the education minister is responsible for education and he is always in direct and 

close contact with the director of education. 

• 

The second reason is that while the secietary can have an overall view of the resources 
and administi ative problems of the entire state, the director’s attention is confined to the 
needs of the department of education only. He often puts forth plans without having a 
proper undei standing of how his educational schemes would fit in with other programmes 
of the state Theic are inteiesting incidents where the same officer worked in two capaci- 
ties, viz., as the secietary and the director of education, and expressed view-points which 
difieied from aSi other. 

The thiiu reason is the assumption that the director would require “reinforcement on 
the administrative and political side.” As a matter of fact, under existing conditions, it is 
only 1 arely that the secretai y is in a position to give much administrative guidance. Govern- 
ment does not demand fiom this officer an expert knowledge of education or of educational 
administration as an initial qualification and often gwes him so short a tenure of office that 
it is impossible for him^to acquire it. The past rec ds show that secretai ies change a bit 
too fiequently. In thi* connection, the advice of Messrs. Abbott^ and Wood is note- 
worthy : 

Education is an extensive and a. technical subject; and its administration inevi- 
tably involves delicate ^nd complicated issues. We do not believe that the formula- 
tion and execution of long-range policy in education, as distinguished from mere 
temporary expedients and experiments, can be effective unless one condition, at least, 
is satisfied. The ultimate diiec^tion of education, subject of course to the minister, 
must be in the hands of some one whose knowledge and experience of educational 
administration and whose permanence in the educ 'tion sei'vice give him the qualifi- 
cations and the right to deal au oritatively with the administrative aspects of educa- 
tional problems and, with the advice of the D.E., with their ‘more pedagogic aspects.^ 


^ Abbott^Wood Report, pQ. 29-30. 
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Such ^rmanence and such qualifications arc essential not only for avoiding delay in 
day<>'to-day administration, but arc also necessary if the secretary is to discharge his duties 
properly to the minister of education. This is why the Sargent Report held, “There can be 
no possible justification for interposing an officer without an expert knowledge of education 
between the director of public instruction and the minister of education to whom he should 
be directly responsible.”^ The Report, therefore, suggested that the director of education 
should be responsible to the government for the general administration of education (other 
than university and higher technical education).* This principle was accepted in the 
beginning by a few states. But with the expansion of education, they abandoned the 
policy and the sccietary’s post was agairt revived There are other practical difficulties 
associated with the abolition of the secretary’s post For example, in some of the 
states, the headquarters of the minister and the director of education arc in two different 
buildings situated at long distances and may be even in two different cities. Communi- 
cations, under the circumstances, become difficult. Experience al^ shows that the director 
of education is already too much immersed in administration for the effective discharge of 
all his duties, and he fiftds it difficult to shouldei the responsibilities of the seciftary. 

There are two possible solutions of such a perplexing problem. In the first place, it 
will be possible for the director of education to advise the minister on matters of policy 
as well as to perform his routine duties, provided he has readily available at headquarters, 
a staff of experienced officers. And this is the best solution. But where the offices of the 
minister and the director of education aie in two different buildings, an officer of the 
status of an under-secretary may be appointed. He should be an experienced officer of 
the education department and should handle no porfolio other than education. Under 
the circumstances, as the Secondary Education Commission suggests, “Where the director 
himself is not the secrctarv of the department, he should have the status of a joint secretary 
and should h^ve direct access to the minister.”* 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUB-UNITS. — It should not be supposed that the director of education 
alone carries on the educational administration of the state. Working directly under him 
are the deputy and assistant directors and below them various grades of inspectors and ins- 
pectresses, deputy inspectors and deputy inspectresses, sub-inspectors and sub-inspectresses, 
etc. Generally, a state is divided into divisions or circles, consisting of a group of districts. 
Each division is under the charge of a divisional inspector or superintendent. A division 
is further divided into districts. Each district is administered by a district educational 


^ Sargmt JUport. p. 

* Secondary Education potnmission*s Report, p. ^7. 


* toe. cit. 
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inspector (p.E.L). He is assisted by a number of assistants. The D.E.I. is Responsible 
to the divisional inspector.^ 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE DIRECTORATE OF EDUCATION 

COMMON ELEMENTS. — Every state has a chief state executive, usually Imown as the 
director of education or the director of public instruction. Every state has some type 
of state board of education. Its functionsi. however, vary from state tOfState. Responsibilities 
for the vanous branches of education are also divided amongst different authorities, 
The state department of education shares the responsibility of university and secondary 
education with universities and boards of secondary and intermediate eduijation wherever 
they exist. The department also supervises the work of local bodies, which are in charge 
of entile elementary education and are also partially responsible for secondary education in 
some states. 

DIRECTOR OF icE. — The position of the director of education in 

relation \p the ministci' of education and the secretary has already beeen examihed. He 
is the head of ilie administrative machinery in the state and he carries out the general 
policy laid down by (he government in power. He has several duties. He supervises the 
work of go\4ein merit officials, and is in charge of their leave and transfer. He is again an 
ex officio member of the Slate Public Services’ Commission for selecting gazetted officers for 
the departmciiw of education. He is also the final authority for determining and disburs- 
ing grants to non-government institutions, though he seldom changes the recommendations 
of lower olhcers. 

He is also the ex-officio member of the syndicate .>»* the executive council of all the uni- 
versities within the sla^^, and this is how he is in di- t touch with them. He is also the 
ex-officio chairman or tlTe member of the secondary education board -in his state, and Can 
exercise large emergency powers. I i the field oi’ elementary education he has limited 
authority, which is generally given to local bodies, which get block subsidies from the edu- 
cation department. 

The director is assisted by a number of officers. In some of the states, he is helped 
by a joint director, v g., (hijarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Rajasthan, the last 
state has, in addition, the post of an additional director of education. The director of 
education has also a number of deputy or assistant t-i.cctors under him. The table 
following will give an idea of the strength of the directorate in different states. 


1 


Ir^fra, p. 96. 
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TABLE 5 


The Strength .of the Educational Directorate^ 1956-57 1 


Sr. 

No. 

State 

Deputy Directors 
of Education. 

Assistant Directors 
of Education. 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

6 

6 

2 

Assam 

2 

1 

3 

Bihar 

7 

7 

4 

Bombay 

11 

1 

5 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2 

— 

6 

Kerala 

4 

1 

7 

Madhya Pradesh 

8 

1 

8 

! Madras 

3 


9 

Mysore 

7 

— 

10 

Orisss^ 

3 

— 

11 

Punjab 

5 

5 

12 

R!^*asthan 

7 

4 

13 

Uttar Pradesh 

12 

2 

14 

West Bengal 

3 

— 


* Compiled from Education in the States, 1956-57. 


Among the officers shown above, four arc ladies (one in Bihar, one in the Punjab 
and two in Rajasthan). A few states like Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh have regional deputy directors in addition to those at the headquarters. The 
deputy and assistant directors perform the work delegated to them by the director. 
Each of these officers is in charge of one or more portfolios, the more important among 
them arc: higher education, secondary education, elementary and basic education, 
finance, social education,^ planning, etc. A detailed discussion pf various portfolios in 
different states has been given in Part III of this book. 

Besides the officers mentioned above some of the states have also appointed adminis- 
trative officers of lower rank for specialised branches of education, e g., visual instruction, 
arts and crafts, guidance, physical education, oriental learning, commercial education, 
etc. 


It may be noted that in the early stages, the department of education was generally 
concerned with a few schools and colleges, and with essentkil branches o£ education. 
During the last decade, not only has the number of educational institutions increased rapidly 
but new ideologies qf* education have come to the forefront. With the enlargement of 
these responsibilities, the administration of education has become more complex. In fact, 
the magnitude of the problems facing education today is taxing* the leadership and the 
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resources of^the state departments of education to the utmost. These problems •cannof be 
solved effectively if departments are forced to operate under such organization structures 
which are not •.conducive So efficient functioning. 

In organization structures ideas come first then they appear in pragtice, and, with the 
changing times, cither undergo appropriate revision or operate in a climate of obsolescence. 
Organizations for educational administration arc no exception. They must be conti- 
nuously subject to revision if they are lO meet felt or changing necefi. Many states have 
frameworks of state education organization which arc admittedly inadequate for the tasks 
of education in our complex society. Obsolete arrangements have remained through the 
years, even though leaders in education today understand proper functions and services 
of state departments. It is time tb re-examine state education machinery for the purpose 
of modernizing it, and enabling it to perform its essential services and functions. 

In the first place, the diiector of education should have readily available at head- 
quarters a staff of experienced officers and specialists in different branches of e^lucation. 
The department of education is faced today with following scrvfce areas: (1) university 
edui^atiuii* (2) prof jsional and vocational education, (3) teacher education, (4) secondary 
education, ^5) elementary or basic education, (6) social education, (7) physical education, 
(8) audio-visual materials, (9) finance, (10) appointments, •( 1 1 ) guidance, (12) instructional 
services, (13' reseaich and statistics, (14) school library, (15) school plant, (16) text-books, 
(17) handicapped childien, and so on. But the majority of states have been severely handi- 
capped because of the limited staff which they have. The budgetary allotment of the 
department of education of these states is small. As such provision has been made largely 
for personnel recognized as essentials in administration, and the new programmes of edu- 
cation have not been .attended to. A number <• state departments of education have 
been handicapped in Securing outstanding pers\.amel, either •because salaries arc not 
attractive or a compelc*nt staff is not available in certain fields of education. In short, 
effective administration of education will not be possible unless the director of education 
has readily available at headquarters, an adequate staff of competent officers, specialising 
in different branches and fields of education. 

In the second place, there is an^ urgent need for a greater organizational flexibility in 
administration. While division of duties and responsibilities is absolutely necessary for 
maintaining administrative efficiency, it is not desirable that the different heads develop 
a feeling of isolation. The entire c^partment should be flexibly organized for planning 
and operating on the assumption that instruction is the supreme funqjdon and that all acti- 
vities starting from this basic purpose should be so oriented in planning and operation. 
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From time to time, difFerent heads should meet and discuss common problems. This, 
leads to coordination of efforts and necessary changes in the entire plan. Through this 
means, unity of aim and effort is maintained and necessary adjustments can be made. 
Finally, it seems hardly necessary to mention that the director’s office should delegate broad 
responsibilities to divisional and district inspectors. Considering the tempo of the spread 
in education, adoption of such a step has become very urgent. 

STATE ADVISORY BOARDS OF EDUCAiiON. — In the purpose of advising the government 
on matters pertaining to education, neaily all the states have advisory boards of educa- 
tion. But while some have one general board dealing with various aspects of education, 
others have several boards — each being assigned a specific branch or aspect of educa- 
tion, A few have a combination of both the systems. While one fully appreciates the 
value of special boards, the need foi a geneial board coordinating the activities of different 
boards and paying attention to the total educational needs of the state cannot be over- 
looked. This is why the Secondary Education Commission advised the constitution of the 
state advisory board for advising the education depat tment in all matters pertaining to 
education. It suggested, “The board may function on lines similar to the Central Advisory 
Board of Education and should be composed of representatives of the teaching profession, 

f 

the universities, managements of high schools and higher secondary schools, heads of de- 
partments dealing with different spheres of education, representatives of indiistiy, trade and 
commerce, and the legislature and the general public.”^ It is expected that such a body 
will advise the department of education on all .matters pertaining to education, parti- 
ci\|arly its improvement both in quality and quantity. States like Bihar and Kerala have 
such boards. 

FINANCE. — On 31st March, 1947, the major states and centrally administered areas 
together spqnt about Rs, 205 million on education. The central budget was considerably 
less than Rs. ,20 million. The figuies for three recent years, 1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57 
show that the total budget provision for education by the central and state governments 
together were Rs. 1,177, Rs. 1,517 and Rs. 1,789 million respectively, so that even in the 
course of these three years, the amount has increased by about 53 per cent. In 1956-57, 
the amount provided for national budget was 12*3 per cent of the total national budget.* 

It is thus quite clear that every state is paying increased attention to education. The 
table following gives an idea of the funds provided for education and the totai budget of 

different states in this country during 1960-61. 

• 

^ Secondao EducationLCommissiori^s Report, p. 193. 

* Government of India. tTen Tears of Freedom, Delhi, Manager of Publications. 1957. p. 65. 
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TABLE 6 

Ediicsitional and Total Budgets of Different States, 1960-61.'" 

(in lakhs of rupees) 


State 

Educational 

Pudget 

Total Budget 

Percentage of 

2 to 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Andhra Pradesh 

17,16-55 

87,62-93 

19-58 

Assam 

8,07-75 

37,01-51 

21-82 

Bihar 

15,84.92 

79,07-73 

20-04 

Guiarat 

11,65-46 

58,11-82 

20-05 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2,41-28 

13,82-84 

17-46 

Kerala 

1 8,09-68 

54.01-35 

33-54 

Madhya Pradesh 

16,77-52 

80.26-76 

2^89 

Madras 

20,61-90 

90,35-32- 

22-51 

Maharastia 

20,80-83 

1,10,68-54 

22-82 

Mysore 

16,45-00 

90,85-92 

18-08 

Orissa 

5,43-92 

45,28-93 

18-10 

Punjab 

12,77-31 

64,72-65 

19-78 

Rajasthan 

12,27-37 

49,26-13 

24-99 

U. P. 

21,17-19 

1,54,12-52 

14-38 

West Bengal 

18,45-82 

98,67-82 

18-70 


* India, 1961. pp. 386-454. 


The above table sfiows that Uttar Pradesh ea. marked the largest amount for educa- 
tion followed by Maharastra, Madras, West Bengal and Mysore. But on percentage basis, 
the position is quite different. Of the fifteen states, only one state has set apart 
more than 25 per cent of its budget for education, seven between 20 and 25 per cent, six 
between 15 and and 20 per cent, and one less than 15 per cent. It is thus quite clear 
that some of the states can afford to spend a fair proportion of their revenue on education. 
It is mainly because they have a large revenue per head. It may also be noted that in 
some of the, backward states, a larger section of the population is scattered over hill and 
foresc. areas. 

The states differ strikingly also in the proportion spent on different branches of educa- 
tion, as the table following shows : 
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TABLE 7 

Percentage of the Total Direct and Indirect Expenditure Alloted to Different 

« 

Branches of Education, 1 956-57.’'' 



Indirect 



Direct 



States 

Direction 
& Inspec- 
tion. 

Miscell- 

aneous 

Higher 

Education 

Secondary 

Education 

Primary 

Education 

Pre- 

primary 

Education 

Vocational 
andTechni- 
cal schools 

Speci al 
Education 
Schools 

Andhra 

202 

15*13 

14-07 

22-68 

42-26 

0*05 

2-73 

1-06 

Assam 

303 

2504 

11-02 

32-11 

22-08 

0*08 

4-03 

0-81 

Bihar 

2 44 

34-04 

13 97 

26-94 

18-45 

0-03 

3-02 

1-83 

Bombay 

1-48 

17-29 

14 76 

30-71 

31-05 

0-39 

3-52 

0-08 - 

Jammu & 

Kashmir 

2-57 

20-99 

15-36 

39-17 

1909 


2-01 


Kerala 

2-12 

24-19 

9-05 

30-93 

31*55 

0-01 

1-38 

0-32 

MadhyatPradesh . . 

3-65 

17-28 

13-39 

26-31 

34-57 

0*03 

3-03 

1-02 

Madras 

1 1-84 

24-12 

12-95 

21-29 

36-42 

1 0*08 

2-61 

0-69 

Mysore 

1-82 

18-76 

12-81 

25-74 

36-82 

0*14 

3-34 

0-57 

Orissa 

[ 3-28 

32-09 1 

9-57 

19-59 

25-72 

— 

2-69 

6-25 

Punjab 

I 2-14 

11-92 

19-79 

39-64 

23 55 

0 01 

2-45 

0-05 

Rajasthan 

2-92 

8-38 

20-86 

37-46 

26-19 

, 0 0002 

2-39 

1-08 

Uttar Pradesh . . . 

214 

16-66 ' 

24- 13 

38-85 

20-47 

1 001 

2-05 

2-15 

West Bengal 

098 

26-97 

18 02 

25-56 

23-53 

, 0-01 

2-75 

2-09 

India 

200 

2062 1 

1627 

28 47 

28-34 

1 0 14 

2-81 

1.35 


* Compiled from Education tn the States, 1956-57. 


In considering the variations in the percentage spent on the various branches of edu- 
cation in the states, it is necessary to remember (hat there must have been considerable 
fluctuations from year to year, especially under ‘Miscellaneous Expenditure’ which includes 
large capital expenditure on buildings and equipment, and that such fluctuations affect the 
percentages for the branches under other headings. The comparative figures on different 
items of expenditure are interesting. Assam, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, Rajas- 
than and Uttar Pradesh spend more on secondary rather than on primary education. 
Some of the states like Bombay, Ker ala and West Bengal spend more or less the same 
percentage of amount on these two branches of education. It is also striking to note that 
the expenditure on higher education in the Uttar Pradesh is much higher than on primary 
education. 

THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. — Indian universities are semi-aufonomous bodies, i.e., they 
are not fully state controlled. In fact, they stand midway between the British and conti- 
nental universities. Dn the one hand they are independent of the state but they do not 
enjoy full freedom like British universities; on the other hand, government control over 
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Uiem is nothing like the all-prcvading control of the state over the universities of France 
or Germany. The Indian universities are dependent on the state in two ways: (1) they 
are created by acte of staffe legislatures, and are thus dependent on government foi* their 
constitution and powers; and (2) they receive annual financial aids for recurring and non- 
recurring expenses from the state — the total amount depending on the sanction *of state 
legislatures. But for these two restrictions, the Indian universities are more ‘or less auto- 
nomous. 

Educationists in recent years have been concerned a great deal over the autonomy 

of universities. Ciovernments, it has been felt. ha\sc developed a tendency to interfere with 

. • 

matters educational. There have been cases of political influence being used. It has 
already been pointed out that geneially the governor of the state where a university is situ- 
ated is its ex-offtcio chancellor and that the vice-chancellor is responsible to him. It is,* 
however, noticed that besides the chancellor, the vice-chancellor has to receive ^instructions 
from the ministcis eff the government as well. On the eve of his retirement from the office 
of the vice-chancellor of the Bombay Umveisity, the late Dr. Jolvi Matthai pointed out 
that in 'onriection with some univetsity appointments he had to “switch from the chance- 
llor to the ministqs concerned and back again to the chancellor.”^ He further observed 
that the present system of making governors the chancell<grs of universities must end as 
it “provided a <^hanncl through which political influence is working its way into the univer- 
sities.”^ Thi jbscivation has a unique importance, and the academic world of this country 
owes a great debt to him. 

As an illustration of government interfeiencc in matters educational, we 'find the 
Madras ITniversity and the state government sti pigling for control over collegiate and 

post-graduate education, in the state. The contro 'rsy relates to three issues: (1) the 

• * 

introduction of the three-year degree courses, (2) the introduction of the regional language 
as the medium of instrirction in colleges, and (Oj the publication of text-books by the 
government. The struggle is still continuing. 

The cases cited above raise a fundamental question: Should the government inter- 
fere with the autonomy of the universities? While it is agreed on all hands that university 
autonomy is basic to “democracy in education and to education for democracy”, yet one 
feels that complete independence has not always led to the best results. As Sri G. D. 
Desmukh has rightly remarked: 


^ Tims of India, February 28, 1957. 
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Often enough autonomy has been responsible for mismanagement and maladt 
ministration. It is because of the absence of control that some universities were? 
turned into hotbeds oC internal politics and intrigue. Universities^ of course, must 
not be allowed to become additional departments of ministries of education. But 
at the same time the central and stale governments should have the powers to ensure 
the mkintenance of certain standards and to sec that the grants given to universities 
are properly utilized. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — The State department of education has more or lessofull 
control over secondary education. It recognises schools, gives grants to aided schools, 
prescribes the courses and sanctions te^t-books. Except in Assam. Punjab, and Jammu 
& Kashmir, cve^y state has at least one statutory board of secondary education. While 
in some of the states such boards are responsible only for the S.S.C. class, in others 
(ithese boards have wider powers. Such a system at times results in duplication of efforts 
and duality of controls. It is, therefore, suggested that while the boards should have full 
control over academic aspects, the department of education should look to administra- 
tive deU.ils, viz., recognition of schools, award of grants, teachers’ rights, school grants, etc. 

The main problem affecting the administration of secondary education is ineffective 
inspection. This aspect of administration has been examined later in this chapter. There 
is also a universal complaint regarding the deterioration in the standards of teaching, and 
the large number of pupils failing in the S.S.C. examination, which reveal the wastage in 
secondary education. There are several reasons leading to this wastage, the main factor 
fc^ing the sharp rise in the student enrolment during the last tw^enty-five years which has 
not been accompanied by a proportionate rise in the number of schools. Consequently 
there has been a pressure and strain on the existing schools. 

PRiBfARY EDUCATION. — Article 45 of the Constitution of India lays down, “The state 
shall endevour to provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of this Con- 
stitution, for free and compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of 
fourteen years.” This directive has been hardly achieved. During 1951-61, the proportion 
of boys in the age-group 6-11 attending schools has increased from 60 to 70 per cent and 
of girls from 20 to 40 per cent. The proportion of girls in the age-group 6-11 attending 
school is markedly lower than the average in six states, viz., Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Bihar and Orissa. In these states, primary education 
will be given the Resources and facilities 4iceded, so that the all-India figures may reach 
about 80 per cent at the end of Third Plan.^ 


^ TUni Fioe-Tear Plan-^A Draft OutUm. p. 10, 
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. Thus the expansion of primary education is receiving due attention in our natioAal 
life. In almost in all the states, this important portfolio is handled by a deputy director 
of education, aAcf.in some*of the states even by an additional -or a joint director, of educa- 
tion. A number of states have set up a standing advisory board of primary education, 
with non-official representation. States like Bengal, Maharashtra, AsSam, Qujarat and 
Bihar have statutory boards of primary education. 

f With the advent of the Montford Reforms, the state governments have more or less 
delegated administrative control over primary education to local authorities reserving to 
themselves only a few broad powers of supervision and financial control. Generally, 
even the authority for inspection of primary schools has been entrusted to local bodies. 
The state governments control pirrnary education in several ways. They prescribe pri- 
mary education rules, lay down curricula and syllabi, prescribe pay-scales for teachers^ 
determine the number of •members on each school board and appoint government nomi- 
nees on them. If it is found that any of the local authorities is unable to exercise its 
powers and perform its functions for some reason or other, the sta^p governments^tan pass 
an ordinance to provide for the administration of the local authority. The state govern- 
ments fifrther giva grants for primary education, which are sometimes statutory and some- 
times discretionary. The grants for voluntary education arc generally discretionary be- 
cause the necessity to legislate on the subject never arose. On the other hand, when 
compulsory education acts were passed, they generally made provision for the grant-in- 
aid which tlie state should pay towards approved schemes of compulsion and hence the 
grants for compulsory education are mostly statutory. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. — It has already been pointed out that while the depart- 
ment of education is rosponsible for the activitie; onnected with school education, there 
are other ministries wliioli have their own organization for imparting ‘education of a parti- 
cular type. The Ministry of Agri culture, the Ministry of Commerce and Industries^ the 
Ministry of Medicine have under theii control, schools and colleges in their specialised 
branches. There are notable exceptions also. For example in Bengal the junior techni- 
cal schools, the polytechnic institutions, and the Bengal Engineering College at Sibpur 
are under the control of the education department. Nearly all the states have now sepa- 
rate directorates for technical education. Some of the states have a few posts of special 
officers attached to the department of education, e.g., craft inspector (Bihar), inspector of 
drawing and craft-work (Gujarat . id Maharashtra), inspector^ for commercial schoob 
(Gujarat, Mysore and Maharashtra), inspector for technical sclioolj (Madhya Pradesh), 
technical education officer (Madras). 
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OTHER BRANCHES, — Bcsidcs thc main branches of education, discussed m the precedf 
ing sections, there arc other branches which are administered in different ways in different 
proviijccs. For example, oriental studies have received due i^ccognition in some states. 
Rajasthan has an independent director of education for oriental studies, and Bihar has two 
assistant directors* — one for Sanskrit education and the other for Islamic studies. Orissa' 
has the post of a superintendent of Sanskrit studies, and West Bengal has an inspector of 
tols. 

Social education has also received due recognition. Every state has either a deputy 
director of education or a chief education officer, who is at the helm of this important branch 
of education. , There are special officeis for other branches, viz., physical education, audio- 
visual instructioii, guidance and counselling, librarioj, etc. 

mSPEGTION OF SCHOOLS 

ORIGIN. — Inspection of schools has an interesting origin. When a central or state 
agency lUrts financing education, it has to take care to see that the money sanctioned for 
educational institutions is utilised properly. This work is generally entrusted to its autho- 
rised agencies, viz., the inspectors 

England had no inspection svstem in thc early stages It arose in thc middle of the 
nineteenth century when regular financial help began to be given to educational institu- 
tions. Thc inspectors had to see that the grants were properly utilised by educational 
institutions Und standards weie maintained. Thiough such measures the government 
could satisfy thc taxpayer through the Parliament how the money given to Parliament 
was properly utilised. 

In France and Germany, the origin of inspection was rnucl? earlier The schools 
were state-managed in these countries, and inspectors were needed as liaison officers bet- 
ween the schools and thc Central Government Belgium and Netherlands had private 
as well as state institutions, so the inspectors are liaison administrative officers for the former 
and have to report to government on thc efficiency of thc latter entitling them to icceive 
state aids. In the United States, thc idea of ‘inspection’ has given way almost entirely to 
supervision, which is concerned with the improvement of instruction through professional 
leadership. State supervisors can sometimes recommend the allocation of state aid to 
certain schools. They may also check the attendance records of schools and their compli- 
ance with thc laws of compulsory education.^ 


^ UNESCO. School Inspection. Paris, 1956. p. 351. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA. — In India, the inspection system had its origin in the early 
nineteenth century in the Madras presidency. The government had, however, no formal 
agency for thfs puipose ind*the work was entrusted to missionaries who inspected aided 
schools regularly but the schools had to submit their financial statements to government 
for approval.^ Inspection on modern lines was, introducted later. In 1 843* •the* Bombay 
Board of Education divided the whole presidency into three divisions — each under a 
European inspector and an Indian assistant. * In 1844, the Bengal Council of Education 
afJ]pointed two inspectors of schools and colleges — one for Bengal and the other for Assam.® 
In the Uttar Pradesh, a regulai system of inspection was introduced in 1849 with a chain- 
work of officers, viz , a visitoi -general for the entiic province, a visitor for ^ district to be 
assisted by purgannah visitors ^ 

The present system of inspection of schools has its origin in India on the recommendatiofi 
of the Wood’s Despatch, accoiding to whkh “steps were taken to form an education depart- 
ment in each of the great teiiitorial divisions of India as then constituted; and before the 
end of 18^36 the new system was fairly at work ” The formation of the separate d^artments 
continued^ over a period about 1 2 year s, from 1 8S4-55 in larger province?, to 1 866-67 in 
the Hyderabad Assigned Districts A diiector of public instruction was appointed for 
each province fie was to be fuither assisted by a sufficient number of qualified inspectors 
with special power of icpoiting on the state of inspected schools and colleges and of guiding 
the managcis and school masters through their advice in conducting schools and colleges. 

The organization of control and inspection remains substantially unchanged to the 
present dav, with such modifications and additions as were required by the creation of new 
teniorial divisons, or by the amalgamation of old ones. The statistics on Tabfc 8 taken 
from the Repoit of jhe Indian h>Uication C. amission, 1882-83, give some details 
regarding the organisafion of the education depaj nents in 1881-82: 


^ W. Meston. Indian Educational Policy ivladras, Cliiistian Lit. Soc., 193p. p. 17. 

• S. N. Miikcrji. Histon «/ Education in India Baroda Acharya Book Depot, 1961. p. 106, 

® Richey, J. A. Selections Jrom Educational Records, Part IL Calcutta, Government l^rinling, 1922. pp. 66-67 
^ S. N. Chaturvedi. Th^ History of Rural Education Allahabad, Indian Press pd., 1930. p. 73. 
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TABLE 8 


Inspecting Staff, 1881-82 


Name of Ptovindte 

Designation of Inspecting Officers 

Number of Inspecting 
Officers. 

Madras 

r Inspectoi s 

7 


1 Deputy Inspectors 

55 

Bombay 

Inspectors 
.Deputy Inspectors 

1 Assistant Deputy Inspectors 

5 

30 


19 

Bengal 

Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 

10 

’ Deputy Inspectors 

43 


Sub-Inspectors 

173 

North Western 

Inspectors 

Assistant Inspector 

8 

1 

Provinces and Oudh 

Deputy Inspectors 

44 


Sub-Deputy Inspectors 

34 

Punjab 

Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 
• District Inspectors and Chief 

7 

5o 


School Mohavirs 


Inspector-Genei al 

1 

Central Provinces . . . 

' Inspectoi s 

3 


District and Joint Inspectors 

20 

Assam 

Inspectoi 

1 

{ DepuU Inspectors 

9 


[ Sub-Inspectors 

14 

Coorg 

Inspectoi 

1 

‘Sub-Deputy Inspector 

1 

Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts 

Inspector 

Deputy Inspectoi s 

1 

7 


• 

Inspectors and Assistant 


Total for India 

Inspectors 

45 

Deputy Inspectors 

238 


Sub-Deputy Inspectors 

241 


It will be seen from the above table that the proportion of the inspecting offices 
was not equitably distributed among the provinces, and this led to heart-burning and 
the Cential Governrrifent was accused of partiality.' It may be noted that this was a period 
of centralisation and the sanction of the Qetntral Government was accessary for the increase 
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*of the staff.^ The Government of India had also not defined any principles for fixing^ the 
number of posts for each province. In the light of the recommendations of the PubUc 
Services’ Comfnlssion of*188fi and the Government of India Resolution of July 28,1896, 
all the education departments were reorganized and the educational officers were divided 
into three cadres: (1) Indian Education Service, (2) Provincial Educatior! •Sefvice and 
(3) Subordinate Service.* In 1901-02, the strength of the provincial departments of 
education was as follows: 


TABLE 9 

Inspecting StafiFf 1901-02.* 


1 

Area 

i 

Inspectors 

Inspect- 

Assistant 

Deputy or 
Sub- Assis- 
tant or 

Sub-dc- 

Superin- 

tendent 

Subordi- 
nate I^- 



rcsscs 

Inspectors 

Disterict 

puty 

[Inspectors 

of Hill 

pcctors*^ of 

• 

l.E*S. 

P.E.S. 


Inspec- 

tors. 

Schools 

Primary 

Schools. 

Madras 

5 

2 

3 

9 

65 

_ 

6 

256 

Bombay 

3 

1 J 

— 
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5 

23 

•8 

19 
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2 
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Total 

21 

17 i 

‘ 6 

36 

299 ’ 

347 

14 

938 


* Education in India, 1897-98 to 1901-02, VoI. II. p. 5' 

In 1919, the I.E.S thrown open for recruitment in India and the number of posts 

in the cadre was increased by 33 per cc.it by a transfer of some posts from the P.E.S,. 
Finally, the recruitment to the I.E.S. was stopped in 1924 as a result of the recommenda** 
tions of the Lee Commission on Superior Civil Services in India.® Since this abolition, 
the cadres of educational services in the administration and teaching branches in almost 
all the states comprise two broad cafegorics, viz., (1) State Educational Services, generally 
divided into Classes I and.II, and (2) Subordinate Educational Services divided into diff 
ferent classes with different scales of p y. The total strength of the directing and inspectixtg 


* Supra, p. 14. * Progress of Education in India, 1927-32, Vol. I. p.'39. 

® S. N. Mukerji. History of Education in India, op. eit., p. 221. 
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Staf]f of the entire country during 1956-57 was 934. Its distribution over different branches* 
is given below; 


TABLE 10 


The Distribution of Directing and Inspecting Staff, 1956-57.* 


ft 

1 Class I 

Class II 

Unclassified 

Men 

i 211 

625 

836 

Women .... 

22 

76 

98 

Total ...1 

23J 

701 

934 


• Education in Indid, 1956-57 Vol I p 33 


f The senior inspectors and inspecti esses are in some cases in the Provincial Service, 
Class I, but the main body is in Class II. As the pay and prospects offeied to persons of 
ability are far higher in other branches of government service, men and women, with high 
qualifications arc not being attracted to the Educational Scivice in sufficient numbers. 

PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF INSPECTION — Although the nomenclature of the inspec- 
torate staff varies from state to state, the oiganisation is moie or less the san*c in all thfe states. 
A state is generally divided into a certain number of divisions — each consisting of a num- 
ber of districts. A division is in charge of a divisional inspector or superintendent assisted 
by a few assistant inspectors. The inspector is responsible in his unit for: 

1. The supervision of all primary and social education; 

2. The administrative control of all government primary and secondary schools; 

and 

3. The control and inspection of all secondary schools and vocational high 
schools, training mstitutions for primaiy teachers, and such special schools as are under 
the control of the department.^ 

The division is further divided into districts, each under the control of a district in- 
spector and his assistant (deputy or sub-assistant) inspectors. The number of assistant 
district inspectors depends on the number of tahstls or tulukus in each disti ict. The district 
educational inspector is responsible to the divisional inspectors Some of the states have 
now abolished divisions. In such states, the district ‘educational inspector plays the role 
of the divisional inspector or superintendent. Foi the inspecj,ion of girls schools, there 
is an inspectress for each educational division or for the whole state. In some states, she 
is assisted by district insj5ectrcss. 


^ S. N. Mukerji. Secondary School Administration, Baroda, Acharya Book D^ot, 1959. p. 31. 
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Nursery *^and infant schools, and social (adult) education centres are generally under 
the control of primary school inspectors. In some states, social education centres are 
inspected by a ^sjt^cial ageticy^ There is no staff for the inspection of independent s<^ooU. 

In addition to the inspecting staff described above, there are, in several states, various 
inspecting posts for special purposes. They include inspectors of arts and craft, physical 
education, audio-visual instruction, technical and vocational education, inspectors of 
Sanskrit schools, inspectors of European schools, and so on. 

Inspection of recognised colleges is carried out by an inspection committee, appointed 
by the university to which the college is affiliated. The members of the committee are 
either principals or senior professors, (government colleges for arts and scfence are also 
inspected by the Director of Education. 

PREROGATIVES AND TECHNICAL DUTIES OF EDUCATIONAL INSPECTORS. Divisiona> 

inspectors have trie powci •of appointing certain categories of teachers, granting, them leave 
and even inflicting punishment including dismissal and transfer. District inspectors 
are empowered to transfer teachers from one government school to another, wlfen both 
schools artfuiidcr tlic i jurisdiction, subject to a report to tlie division inspector. Assistant 
and sub-assistant flislrict inspeclors have practically no administrative powers. 

All inspectoTs have to w'ritc inspection reports of the ^schools that they inspect; and 
while some < the sta,tcs have prcstril^cd forms for this purpose, others are not so rigid. In 
drafting their reports, the inspectors have to give special consideration to the following: 

(I) pupil eniolmeni, (2) scales of tui! ion-fees, (3) school building, (4) provision for games 
and physical training, (5) hostel (if any), (6) furniture and equipment, (7) libraries, (8) 
school records, (9) admissions and promotions, (10) financial stability of the institution, 

(II) accounts and correspondence files, (12) qiiali'’ itions and suitability of the teaching 
staff, (13) provision and standard of instruction, subjects taught, tirtie-table, etc., (14) extras 
curricular activities, and (15) discipline of pup’^s. 

Official regulations for the use of inspectors provide certain criteria for the assessment 
of the work of the teachers. It may be noted that teachers have the right of appeal against 
the inspector’s decisitnis. 

SOME OBSERVAi uNs. — The present system of inspection of schools, is however, subr* 
jected to se^vere criticism. The Sadler Commission of 1919 remarked, “Inspection in 
most cases is hurried and lacking in friendly suggest ! ms as to methods of teaching and 
organisation which are the most valuable functions of school inspection.”' The Hartog 


^ Calcutta University Commission's Report, Vol. II. p. 32 
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R^ort further observed, •‘We have referred many times to the absence of an ^dquate num^ 
ber of well-qualified and experienced inspectors and inspectresses, and to the waste and 
ineffectiveness in the system of education which we believe to be due, in targe part, to that 
inadequacy.*’^ In 1937 the Abbott-Wood Report criticised the policy of educational 
inspectors being “called upon by authorities other than the department to undertake the 
control or assist in the direction of work which is not strictly within their sphere.”* Com- 
menting on the wor^k of an inspector (of course of U.P.), the First Narendra Deo Report 
says, “The Educational code makes the inspector’s work too mechanical and too much 
occupied with the routine. The office swallows up the man.”* And finally the Secondary 
Education Commission remarked, “It wr.s pointed out by several witnesses that inspections 
were perfunctory, that the time spent by the inspector at any particular place was insuffi- 
cient, that the greater part of his time was taken out with routine work.”* 

A careful study of the above observations reveals that inspection of our schools is 
ineffective due to four main causes: (1) dearth of properly trained and well-qualified inspec- 
torial (2) inadequacy of the existing staff; (3) pressure of administrative duties; and 

(4) lack of adequate guidance to teachers. 

To get the right type of man for an inspecting appointment is by no means easy. At 
same time, attempts have neither been made to attract the right type of persons to the 
educational administrative service nor to give them proper professional training. The 
education departments of different states have called the attention of their respective go- 
vernments to this serious deterioration. They ascribe this partly to the extinction of the 
I.E.S* but mainly to the deliberate depression of the status and emoluments of education 
officers in comparison witli those of officeiS' of other all-India and state services. Even 
the lower ranks of the inspectorate (those of the Subordinate Administrative Service) also 
have not attracted the best men owing to the fact that terms of th'at service have not been 
satisfactory^ According to states reports, while the demands on the inspectorate have been 
increased greatly, their salaries have not increased in proportion to their work. Arrange- 
ments arc also necessary to provide effective training to educfitional inspectors by develop- 
ing short as well as full-length courses for the purpose, organising in-service seminars, 
conferences and workshops for educational officers, and by instituting suitable systems of 
apprenticeship under senior officers of the department. 

^ Hartog Committee’s Report, p. 292. 

* Abhott-lVood Report, p. 31. 

* As quoted by L. Mukherjee. Problems of Administration of Education in India. Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 
1960. p. 158. 

^ Secondaiy Education OmtmissMs Report* p* 193« 
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There is also the need for strengthening the inspecting staff. On an average, ^ 
inspector inspects about one hundred schools per year and the duration of an inspection 
varies from one to two da^s. • It is not possible, without serious detriment to the cause of 
progressive education to continue the work of inspection and administration with the 
present depleted numbers. It is also true that the inspecting officers arc lost in administrative 
routine work and are not able to scrutinize or help in the teaching work which, after all, 
is the real function of a school. And this brings us to face a perplexiijg problem of school 
in!^]f)ection, viz., the dual lolc which a school inspector has to play in this country. He is 
an administrator and he is also the teacher’s counsellor. It is not the least surprising 
that even the best inspector fails to secure confidence of teachers. Can a teacher really 
meet as an equal in one, who in cejtain icspects holds power over him? 

For overcoming this difficulty, some of the countries in the world appoint two sets of 
persons — one for admimstiative purposes and the other for guiding teachers. In th^ 
U.S A., foi example, the superintendent is in charge of the first function, while the super- 
visor takes caie of the puiely educational aspect of the school’s work. In England, Her 
Majesty’s inspectois have no educational preiogativcs In the coitrse of their work, they 
may, howcvei, offer advice to teachers, headmasters, and managements, but this advice is 
never a conyriancf. On behalf of the Ministry, they organize short refresher courses for 
teacheis, and write pamphlets on educational matters for^thc use of teachers. But they 
have no adr i inistiative duties as :»uch. Their advice is sought both in day-to-day matters 
as well as in matters of general policy In Japan, every board of education has a number 
of teacher consultants, whose duty it is to guide and give advice to headmasters and to 
teachers, but who have no power of supervision. They arc selected from among such 
teachers, as hold a first class ceitificate and who have had at least five years’ teaching 
experience ^ 

It will be rathei difficult to employ two cadres of officers — counsellor and supervisor 
— in oui country at present. The total strength of the inspecting staff in India at piesent 
is less than one thousand persons. With the existing financial resources of the country, it 
is almost impossible to double the administrative staff for years to come. But cooperation 
of some other agencies can be sought for giving necessary guidance to schools in their 
academic woik. For example, the staff of teachers’ colleges can be used from time to time 
to observe teaching work in schools and to suggest reforms. Appraisal of schools can also 
be made competent private agencies, who can utilise ‘Evaluative Criteria’ for this 
purpose.* 

^ UNESeX). School Inspection, 1956. pp. 216-17. 

* S. N. Mukerji Secondaiy School Administration op, ett. Gh. XXV. 
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Finally, there is the need of a change of attitude of the inspector to schools »and teacherst 
In this age of democracy, he should regard it his duty to serve as a leader among hi? co- 
workers, and not as their dictator. In this connection, the‘ following arfvice to inspectors 
by Messrs Abbort and Wood is noteworthy: 

The chief duty of an Inspector is to inspect schools. He must do this sympathetically 
and tactfully and give advice based on his own knowledge and experience which will 
help the teachers to make their schools enlightened and humane institutions. He 
should feel free, and of course be qniilified, to praise or to criticize; but his critieSms 
should be calculated to encourage and not to intimidate.’ 

GONGLUSlONc 

Forty years have passed, since education has been Accepted as a function of the state. 
JPut the states have failed to rise to the occasion. Either the Indian National Congress 
defined their educational policy or they looked to the Centre for necessary guidance and 
advice. Yet the long arm of the Central Government has failed to reach the remote corners 
of the i)(ij,tion. 

The states *have also failed to show the educational leadership, on wliich tke develop- 
ment of the people depends. Outstanding leadership is most likely to wssult from a con- 
sistent policy and a strong department of education. Our educational policy has not been 
consistent, and is unfortunately controlled by the policy of Jthc ruling party in the legislature. 
Ministers must necessarily depend on the support of a majority of the legislative assembly, 
but it is unfortunate for the cause of education. 

It is also generally admitted that if the system of public education in India is to improve, 
the department of education should be strong. It needs an adequate staff, both in number 
and quality. The members of the state department of education, freed from petty political 
controls and interference, and with the esteem of the educators an(J laymen of the stfite, can 
assume leadership of the educational enterprise. Through research, planning, coordina- 
tion, and leadership (local and state), it is hoped that education would achieve the 
same status in this country as has been reached in most*of the democratic nation of 
the world today. 


^ Abbott-Wood Report, p. SO. 
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INfkODUGTION 

In most countries of the world, the local bodies which stand at the lowest rung of the 
ladder of governmental organisation have playeef, and are still playing, a ^ery important 
part in the provision of educational facilities, especially those connected with primary 
education. In India, they are being invested with great powers and responsibilities in 
the recent drive for democratic deccutralisation and are being assigned a pivotal role in 
the campaign for universal and compulsory education of children of six to eleven years of 
age, whicjji is one of the most significant and ambitious sociological and human exgeriments 
ever undertaken in the educational history of any country. In the course of the Third 
Five-Yejir Plan in most of the states of India, the panchayat raj would be in operation 
and thus the local bodies would-be a great force in promoting and strengthening edu- 
cation, more particularly at the primary education level. 

V 

HOW LOCAL BODIES GAME TO BE ASSIGNED A ROLE IN EDUCATION 

In India, the local bodies were assigned a role in education quite early in the history 
of modern education. This was due to two reasons : the first was the influence of England 
where the tradition of local control in education has been very strong, partly due to a 
general opposition to The concept of state intervt ion in education and partly due to 
the idea that education* is a joint responsibility of the local commilnity and the nation. 
This is evident from the following observation by Dr. Corlet: 

But although regar^ must be paid to this national aspect of education, the ques- 
tion of administrative efficiency over-rides all other considerations. To put the 
administration of the service wholly under central authority would divorce it 
from local interest and local criticism and would tend to undue uniformity and the 
suppression of healthy variety of*method. In fact, it would be impossible to administer 
effectlMiely the Education Acts without local knowledge, and therefore the duty of 
administration is discharged local author itic.. which are really the agents of 
the state.^ 

1 J. Corlet. A Surv^ of ths Financial Aspects of Elementary Education, p. 8. 
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It is but natural that the strong English traditions for the partnership of local bodies 
in the administration of education should influence educational policies in India and that 
local bodies should be entrusted with a share in the administration o^ education. 

Thtjre \Yas another reason, and probably the more important than the one referred 
to above, for assiging a share to local bodies in India in the administration of education. 
It was political. Even as early as 1880, educated Indian opinion was becoming con- 
scious of its rights and the seeds of a struggle for political freedom had already be^un 
to be seen. Indians were demanding the right to rule themselves and this demand had 
to be met to some extent at least Naturally, the British Government found it con- 
venient to maVe beginning at the lowest rung of the official ladder and to transfer such 
functions only to Indian control as were politically innocous. The first step in this 
Erection was taken by organising institutions for local self-government in which Indians 
were given a hand and by including primary education within ^ the sphere of their duties. 
With the passage of time, this tradition which had begun on purely political grounds, 
became Wronger on educational and other considerations and continued to, hold the 
field even aftpr the initial political considerations had ceased to operate^ with the 
transfer of education to Indian control or the attainment of independence. Today, a 
stage has been reached when, because of other considerations such as ensuring economy 
and efficiency in community development and National Extension Service Projects, it 
is felt very necessary to entrust the entire general administration and development of a 
district or sub-division to local bodies, and the administration of education, especially 
piunary education, would be more closely and effectively associated with local bodies 

at different levels. 

• 

But they have not attained the present position of strength and great significance 
without passing through ^anxious periods which almost threatened Hhem with a large-scale 
curtailment of their powers in education. Larger powers over* primary education were 
first transferred to the local bodies by the reformed legislature consituted unde the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919. This led to an official reaction tp the contrary, and as early 
as in 1929, the Hartog Committee was of the opinion that the powers of the provincial 
govenunents in education were “i educed too much by a devolution on local bodies which 
has taken the control of primary education to a large^extent out of their hands, with unfor- 
tunate results,” and recommended ihat “the relations between the provincial governments 
and local bodies demanded further consideiktion and adjustment.”^ Fifteen years later, 
practically the same view was expressed by the Central Advisory Board of Education but 


' Hart^ R^ort. pp. 34fi-4>7. 
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In a language which was stronger than that of the Hartog Committee. The Plan yor 
PosUWar Educational Development (Sargent Report) observed that great mistake was made 
when the adirynistration *of Education, particularly in the lower stages was handed over 
to local bodies.”^ Since 1929, therefore, attempts have been made in some states to with-^ 
draw the powers previously given to local bodies. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

INTRODUCTION. — Local bodics are now being assigned a very important role in pro- 
grammes of community development including the administration of education in the 
lower stages. But before we consider in detail jhe ways in which the local bodies can 
play a part of great importance in the spread of universal compulsory pHmary educa- 
tion and social education, we will have a short review of the historical background of the 
role of local bodies in education. 

THE ROLE OF LOCAL BODIES IN EDUCATION (1813-82). — In urban areas, the British 
officials created municipal administration primarily for the purposes of sanitation, roads 
and lighting, rather than education That is why, the early rRunicipalitics Ifkd noth- 
ing to do with cduccaion and could not legally incur any expenditure Tor educational 
purposes. It was only towards the end of this period that they were permitted to assign 
funds for educational purposes. But it was not obligatory»on them to incur such expendi- 
ture nor wa** any minimum corftribution to education was prescribed by law. 

In rural areas, however, the position was entirely different and here the idea of levy- 
ing rates for educational purposes was entertained right from the start and education was 
always the principal object in the levy of all local rates. As can be anticipated, the 
inspiration in this matter came from England, wh.'*’e the proposal to levy local rates for 
educational purposes was put forward as early as b ‘ 6 when Mr. Brougham brought a bill 
before the House of Commons for the purpose of making education compulsory. But 
the idea was so revolutionary and new that it met with veiy strong opposition and had to 
be dropped for the time being. The principle of levying a local rate for education wa» 
accepted in England under the Elementary Education Act of 1870 only. It was natural 
that this controversy should have its effect in India as well. In India, between 1839 and 
1857 British officers like Lt. Davidso^, the Assistant Superintendent of the Deccan Survey, 
Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Province, Captain Win- 
gate, the Revenue Survey Commissioner of Bombay, M Howard, the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay proposed the lcv> of local rates for educational purposes. But, 


^ Sargent Report, p. 89. 
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6wing probably to the controversies in England, the Secretary of State for India was not. 
able to make up his mind on the issue. Only the Despatch of 1859 made the Govern- 
ment bf India finally decide on the levy of local rates.^ And ttle work. of imposing local 
rates for education on the basis of the universal tax on land revenue was carried out in 
all provinces except Bengal in the decade 1861-71. 

In the case of the municipalities, as stated earlier, the local bodies were first created 
for purposes of sanitation, roads, lighting, etc., and permission to incur expenditure on 
education was accorded later. In the rural areas, the development was the other way 
round. The levy of local rates for educational and other purposes was the first step and 
as a consequence^ thereof, government considered the further question of creating local 
bodies to administer their proceeds. Accordingly, the » Acts which authorised the levy of 
local rates also institut.ed local bodies to participate in the administration of their proceeds, 
^tliese bodies were not local in the ordinary sense of vesting autliority in the Indian people 
of the locality. They were local in purely administrative sensc^ because they vested some 
authority in the local European officers and reduced, to some extent, the necessity of 
reporting to government for orders. 

On the issue of division of authority between government and local bodies in educa- 
tional matters, the position was far from happy throughout this period. Centralisation 
was the dominant note. Very few powers over education were delegated to the local 
bodies in practice. The usual bureaucratic tendencies also led to the same result because 
of officials of this period preferred to keep powers^ in their own hands rather than transfer 
them to the local bodies which had some semblance of democratic and non-official 
character, 

THE ROLE OF LOCAL BODIES IN EDUCATION (1882-1918). Till 1882, two important 
events occurred simultaneously. The first was the Resolution on Local Self-Government issued 
by Lord Ripon, and the second was the series of rccornmendatians by the Indian Education 
Commission to the effect that local bodies should be given more powers and autonomy in 
educational matters. These led to several changes, the more imporant of which may 
be summarised as follows : 

1. The accounts of expenditure in urban areas came to be separated from those 
in rural areas and that the municipalities were ^compelled by law to contribute their 
due share of educational expenditure. Prior to 1881-82, the municipalities did not 
contribute their proper share to ed^fjcational expenditure because the ^aw merely 
permitted them to incur expenditure on education and did not make any minimum 
contribution obligatory. 

. ^ Stanley* s Despatch, paras* 51 and 52. 
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2. «Thc income from the local rates in rural areas came to form a fund and kept 
distinct from the revenues of the provincial governments. The advantage of Tunding* 
the local rates was that ^n unspent balance at the end of a year did not lapse to 
governmerft, but was available for educational expcnditiue by the boards in sub- 
sequent years. 

3. Prior to 1882, the boards were incurring expenditure on primary as well 
as higher education from their funds. The Indian Education Commission recom- 
mended that “primary education be declared to be that part of \he whole system of 
public instruction, which possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds set apart 
for education.”^ This recommendation was accepted by government, although in 
piactice some latitude had to be allowed to tecal bodies who were keei^on providing 
highcT education in their areas 

4. Prior to 1870, it was an open question whether grants should or should not 
not be given to local bodies on account of the educational expenditure incurred 
by them. But the controversy was finally settled by Lord Mavo who declared that 
the local bodies were entitled to claim «i grant-in-aid from provincial revenue on 
account of their educational expenditure*'^ This policy was supported by th/ Indian 
Education Commission and generally came to be accepted in all provinces at least 
in theor) . 

5. The Indian Education Commission also lecommendcd that larger powers 
should be transfer i ed to local bodies and that thev should be given a more effective 
voice in the administiation* of pnmaiy education This i ecommendation of the 
Commission was generally accepted by the pioviniial government and an attempt 
was made to transfer laiger educational poweis to local bodies than in the past. 

The comprehensive recommendation made by the Indian Education Cohimission 
synchronised, as stated jireviously, with Lord Ripf' '’s Resolutioii on the general develop- 
ment of local self-govei nment institutions in India. insequcntly a new page was turned 
in 1882 in the history of«thc role of local bodies in Indian education. Hence forward, 
the provincial governments were committed to three main lines of policy: (a) democratisa- 
tion and development of local bodies, (b) the payment of laiger and adequate grant- 
in-aid, and (c) the tiansfer of larger powers to them in educational matters. 

If the Resolution of Lo’-d Ripon and the recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission had been followed in spirit as well as in letter, a fairly large devolution of 
authority ought to have beg:i made immediately after 1882. But the provincial govern- 

^ Hunter Commission's Report p. 175. 

* Vide Lord Mayo‘s circular No. 60 of 11-2-1871 quoted by Nurullah and ^aik in their History 
Education in India during British Period, Bombay, Macmillan, 1947. p. 362. 
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' ments whittled down these recommendations to a large extent and the district ofRcera and 
their subordinates whittled them down still further. Consequently, the little progress 
could* be made and not much of real authority came to* be ‘ transfepre4 between 1883 
and 1918. 

f 

THE ROM OF LOCAL BODIES IN EDUCATION (1919-1929). — The Unsatisfactory state of 
affairs did attract much attention. The Decentralisation Commission of 1909 recom- 
mended that larger powers should be delegated to local bodies.* Between 1910 and 
1912 Gokhalc agitated to the effect that the initiative in introducing compulsory primary 
education should be left to the local bodies.* A third force which helped the same 
movement w4s ^Jie Montagii-Chelmsford Report of 1918 which stressed very greatly the 
development of local bodies in India. Consequently,* a new page in the history of local 
fbodies was opened with the passage of the Government of India Act, 1919, under which, 
both education and local-self government were classified as transferred subjects and placed 
under the control of Indian ministers. 

Uncler this changed pattern of administration, three important trends soon became 

manifest. The first was the emphasis on the expansion of primary education, on the 

introduction of universal, compulsory and free primary education and on the !i»pread of 

literacy among the adults. The second was the attempt to democratise local bodies, to 

give them larger resources, to guarantee to them iht\r legitimate internal freedom of 

action, and to free them as much as possible from external control. And the third was 

to make the local bodies responsible for the administration of primary education and 

for the introduction and enforcement of compulsion. Between 1918 and 1930, therefore, 

« 

Primary Education Acts were passed in all nhe provinces of British India.* The Acts 
provided for introduction of compulsory primary education and transferred far larger 
powers over the administration of primary eduction to local bodies than at any time in 
the past. The years between 1918 and 1929 may be considered as a hay day in the his- 
tory of the relationship of local bodies to education. 

As often happens in life, the downgrade movement starts soon after the highest point 
is reached. In the same way, a reaction to the above development began very early 
and even within this decade itself, a view grew up^ which felt that the recent devolution 

of authority to the local bodies was excessive and that many of the powers now transferred 

^ 1 

^ (ijiinquennuU Review of the Progress qf Education in India (1897-1902), Vol. I. pp. 108-114. 

* D M. Desai. Universal Compulsory and Free Primary Education in India. Bombay, Indian Institute of 
Education, 1953, p. 89« * 

» Ibid. p. 168. 
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to them ought to be withdrawn in me mierests of education. Some of the argument^ 
advanced on both sides are given below, as they are still being put forward when the 
role of local bpdies in education is considered. 

Arguments in support of the delegation of authority: 

1. Such delegation of authority is democratic and desirable as it leads to decen- 
tralisation; 

2. Such delegation would brine: ^ greater sense of local •responsibility which 
'would ultimately help the progress of primary education; 

3. The services of education was just as suitable as other services for extensive 
devolution on which local authorities could practice their ‘prentice’ hapds and learn, 
by making their own mistakes;^ 

4. The national gain by way of greater interest and sense of responsibility from 
letting local authorities manage education, even if at first they did it badly, would 
outweigh the national loss, arising from delay in spreading literacy and other benefits 
of education and the continued or increased waste of public money;® 

5^ The ‘mistakes’ which local authorities would make jatouW be due/to inex-* 
perienre rather than to any deficiency in that sense of trusteeship and guardianship 
of public interests essential to good local administration;® and 

6. 'Even the most important financial objection that the local bodies had no 
adequate resources for the task was ruled out on the ground that it could be met by 
liberal giants from the provincial revenues. 

Argument against the delegation of authority : 

1. Primary education is essentially a “nation building” service in a country 
like India, where the early liquidation of mass illiteracy was a condition precedent 
to the creation of an enlightened electorate. It was, threfore, argued that the pro- 
vincial and the central governments must len- in responsible for primary education; 

2. The local Ibodies do not have the resources to fitianoe universal primary 
education and that their inexperience in administration would inevitably lead to 
mistakes and malpractices, which would ultimately hinder the progress of mass educa*' 
tion itself; 

3. Even the successful functioning of local bodies will depend upon the extent 
to which the people are educated and trained in democratic methods; and 

4. It wouM be a grave err«r to create powerful local bodies in conditions where 
the people were neither educated nor accustomed to democratic methods, and to 
leave tKem to administer primary education which was of such vital importance to 
national well-being. 


^ Report of the Hartog Committee^ p. 309. 
* Log, cit, * Log, cit. 
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The Hartog Committee did not endorse the arguments supporting delegation Of 
authority to local bodies. It pointed out that the delegation of authority to local bodies 
madc^’between 1918 and 1928 was based on wrong assum*ptions. The Committee also 
felt that the delegation of authority had been excessive and that local bodies had not 
properly c3^crciscd the new powers given to them. It, therefore, recommended that at 
least some of the powers delegated to local bodies should be withdrawn. 

THE ROLE OF LOCAL BODIES IN EDUCATION (1930-1950). — The rccommcndation^ of 
the Hartog Committee which was generally opposed to excessive delegation of autho- 
rity to local bodies, came to influence Jjoth the official and non-official opinions in India 
to a very large ex\ent. Attempts thereafter began to be made in different provinces to 
withdraw the powers already delegated to local bodies. The State of Bombay under 
(he leadership of the late Sri B. G. Kher, the then Education Minister, gave a lead in 
this matter. A committee, appointed by the Gential Advisory Board under Sri Kher’s 
chairmanship also recommended the withdrawal of powers fiom local bodies. The 
Bombay*cPrimary Educjition Act that was amended in 1938 withdrew fiom the local bodies 
the powers regarding inspection. It made the administrative officers of the scl\ool boards 
government servants and the control over teachers which was formerly with thf boards 
was transferred to administrative officers. The Report on Post-war Plan for Educational 
Development in India also recommended that the provincial governments would be well- 
advised to resume all educational powers from local bodies except where they were 
functioning efficiently.^ 

The ^new Bombay Primary Education Act that was passed in 1947 cut down the 
powers of the boards still further.* The new Primary Education Act passed in Assam also 
relieved the local bodies of the responsibilities of managing and fiptancing primary educa- 
tion and vested its administration in an independent body consisting of the state D.P.L., 
three representatives of legislative assembly, one representative of the legislative council 
and a secretary appointed by the government.* 

Thus, towards the end of the period under review, the tendency on the part of state 
governments to withdraw powers and control of primary education from local bodies was 
generally gaining strength. This was strongly res^ted and considerably opposed by 
them. The following extract from the memorandum submitted by the Bihar Government 

^ SargttU Report^ p. 89. 

* Vide, Sections 23 an(f 24 of the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947. 

• Report of the ConmUtee on the Relationship between SlaU Governments and local Bodies in the Administration 
if Primary Education. Ministry* of Educauon, Oovemment of India, 1954, pp. 24-25. 
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hi the 18th tneeting of the Central Advisory Board Education held at Trivcndnim in 
January 1951 throws light on the feelings of state governments and local bodies on the role 
of the latter in ’education: * 

In paras 7 and 8 of Chapter XII of the Report of the Ccnti*al Adv^isovy Board 
of Education on Post-War Educational Development in India (Sargent Committee's 
Report), it has been categorically stated that the state governments should forthwith, 
resume all educational poweis and that in ordei to retain local interest, school boards 
for smaller areas may be set up wheie some people with the requisite knowledge, 
enthusiasm, integrity and standing are available; the members of those boards 
should be nominated by the state educations department and their powers should 
in no case include any control over the appointment, promotion, transfer or dismissal 
of teachers. 

On principle the adoption of this lecommendation will be highly desirable for thi 
future development of education in the various states But in practice evep the partial 
withdrawal of the powers fiom the district boards has led to considerable opposition 
from iocal bodies on the ground that the state government will thus be acting against 
the salutary principle of decentralising the administration of education. Also, the 
history ol the fight of local bodies with previous goveinment for increased autonomy 
has creafed a* mentaliiy of seveie opposition to any assumption of powers of these 
bodies by state governments. 

The Bihar Government suggested <hat a committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education be appointed to examine the question of the relationship be^een state 
governments and local bodies in respect of the admini^ti ation of primary education. Thtis 
the Kher Committee on “the Relationship between State Governments and Local Bodies 
in the Administi ation or Primary Education” came be appointed by the CABE in 195L 
The recommendations of the committee will be rcl- ed to in piopcr context in the sub- 
sequent sections. 

The Kher Committee of the CABE .efcned to in the preceding paragraph critically 
analysed the existing relation between state governments and local bodies in respect 
of the role of the latter in the administi ation of primaiy education. The Committee 
made some very important iccommendations and ended the controversy regarding the 
desirability of associating local bodies with the administration of primary education by 
recommending in emphatic* terms that, in the interest c^ mass education and in view of 
the Constitutional directive on univc. J, compulsory and free primary education, all 
types of local bodies should be made to shoulder responsibility for education. Other 
important recommendations of the Committee will be consider^ in a subsequent section 
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while discussing some of the basic issues arising out of the study of the role that Iocs 
bodies in some of our states are playing at present. 

II 

THE ROLE OF LOCAL BODIES IN EDUCATION AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

iNTkODucTiON. — Though in 1952, the Kher Committee, referred to earlier, recom 
mended that local bodies should be associated with the administration of primary educa 
tion, local bodies in some states, especially in some Pait B and Part G states were no 
entrusted with a share in the administration of education. Some other recommendation 
of the Committee were not universally adopted by states. It would be interesting tc 
consider briefly the position of local bodies in the administration of primary education ir 
their areas in 'post-independence period. 

ASSOCIATION WITH THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. Excepting thc 

Assam State and Jammu and Kashmir State, in othei states of India, local bodies have 
been entrusted with the majot responsibility in the administration o^ primary education 
in tlieir ^areas. Reference was made earlier to the Assam Primary Education Act under 
which all powers from local bodies in respect of primary education were withdrawn. 
In Jammu and Kashmir State there are no such local bodies as municipal school boards, 
town area school committees and district school boards. In the present states of Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, there are some merged areas 
of the some former Part B and Part G states. Local bodies in those areas were either 
non-existent^ or were not entrusted with the responsibility of administering education. 
Consequently, after the reorganisation of states in 1956, and in the case of the newly formed 
states of Gujarat and Maharashtra m the areas of the former merged Part B or Part C 
states, education is administered by the state government. This is the position in 
Saurashtra and Cutch regions of Gujarat State, Marathwada region of Maharashtra State, 
the Madhya Bharat,'' Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal regions of Madhya Pradesh and in the 
ex-Mysore area, Hyderabad — Karnatak area and Coorg area of the existing Mysoie State. 

TYPES OF LOCAL BODIES ASSOCIATED WITH THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. — 

In most of the states all municipalities, whether they are big or small, have authoiity 
under law to administer primary education in their areas. In the states of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra which are newly carved olit of the old bilingual Bombay State, only the 
bigger municipalities are authorised to admini'^ter primary education in their areas; the 
smaller municipalities pay for their shar|b of the cost of prinfary education but have no 
voice in their management. Some of the municipalities in some states also run secondary 
Uchools and colleger For instance, some of the municipalities in Uttar Pradesh run 
inimsiediate colleges and one of them hav^ even a degree college under its management. 
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In 1956-57, ,3*4 per cent of the total ntimber of secondary schools in the country wtere 
conducted by municipalities. In the State of Gujarat and in the State of Maharashtra, 
some municipalities run •secendary schools. 

In the non-municipal areas, i.e., rural areas, district boards are ^invested with the 
responsibility of administration of primary education. Some of them afso * conduct 
secondary schools. In 1956-57 as many as 11,128 secondary schools (30*7 p*cr cent) were 
managed by district boards. The percentage was the highest (58-8 per cent) in Bombay 
State; Andhra Pradesh came next to Bombay with 46 9 per cent. In the states of Madras, 
Mysore, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, the percentage was more than 30. Among major states, 
Kerala had the lowest percentage (4*6 per cent)! The levels at which the, local body is 
associated with the administration*of primary education arc not the same in every state. 
In fact, one to four tier systems of local bodies exist in states. In the Vidarbha area of the 
Maharashtra State and the Mahakoshal region of Madhya Pradesh one tier system is iif 
existence. In the states of Gujaiat, Maharashtra (in the districts of the Bombay State 
prior to state reorganisation), Andhra Pradesh (excepting the Telanguna area), Madras, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Mysore (in the old Bombay-Kaftiatak area), a* two tier 
system ot local bodies with a district school board at the district level and the village 
panchayat as, the 'lower unit is functioning. The democratic decentralisation measures 
in Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan have created panuhayat samttts in block areas and zUlci 
parishads in non-samiti aicas which have besides others, responsibility in primary education. 
Similar democratic decentralisation measuies arc also contemplated in other states. This 
would be referred to later on. 

Orissa has a three-tier system with district boards, local boards, and gram ,panchayats 
as the local bodies administering primary educaJon. In Bihar, a four tier system with 
a district board at a district level, a local board a taluka or a sub-division of a district 
level, a union board or committee for a fairly large group of villages and a village pan- 
chayat for a small group of villages is in operation. 

This is in short the position in different states as regards the types of local bodies 
associated with the administration of primary education. 

INDEPENDENT Of DEPENDENT SCHOOL BOARDS. — In most of the Indian states, the parent 
body — the district board in rural areas and the municipal board in urban areas elect an 
education cbmmittee called .‘School Committee’ or ‘School Board’ which is made responsible ‘ 
to look after and provide for educ<j onal facilities in ineir areas. In many of the states, 
these specialised committees or boards are dependent on the pareht body and their budget 
is decided by the parent body. In the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra, which 
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have inherited the administrative pattern and procedures of the old Bombay State, how- 
ever, the district school boards are independent of district local boards but not the municipal 
school boards. The municipal school boaids exercise all die educational powers of the 
parent body and enjoy autonomy in almost all matters except those which involve finance. 
In West Bengal, school boards of local boaids have all powers except in matters of 
inspection and training of teachers which aic the functions of the state government. As 
regards the municipal school boaid the position is similar to that in Gujarat and Mahara- 
shtra The education committees oi school boaids oi union committees in other slates 
are subject to the control of the patent body 

APPOINTMENT OF ADMiNiSTRAii\E oPiiCBRS —In statcs whcrc delegation of authority 
to education corhmittees oi school boaids is small and where the administrative work in 
respect of educational functions tiansftnecl to such education committees or school boards 
is not much and complex, administi<iti\e ofheers are not appointed But in the case of 
larger municipalities where the volume of the admin istiative work is considei able and 
complex, there is a clear case for the appointment of admiaistiativ e officeis This is 
exactly ttie case in the old Bombay State distiicts of the new Gujarat and Maharashtra 
states. In Madhya Piadesh, there is no statutory obligation for municipalities appoint 
administrative ofTiceis and in thee ise of the janpada sabha the siib-divisional oflicei is the 
chief executive officer. Under the Madias Llemeutary Education Act, the appointment 
of administrative officers, called education officeis, r not obligatory but per rnissible. 
In Punjab, no separate administiiitive officeis arc appointed in case of district boards, 
but powers are delegated to jovernment education mspectois In West Bengal also the 
the appointment of the admmistiative officeis is not obligatoiy undci the State Pnmaiy 
Education Act, It would thus be seen that the practice of appointing an administrative 
officer is not universal in all slates, but then m many of them a whole-time tiaincd official 
is put in the charge of the administrative woik of the school board in lespect of piimaiy 
education. In some parts there still exists the unhappy practice ol recpiiring honorary non- 
officials to look after the administration of primary education 

INSPECTION. — The modern trend is to make the state csponsiblc foi the inspection 
of primary schools Except in tire case of Gieatei Bombay and the municipal boards 
of Uttar Pradesh, inspection of pnmaiy schools run by local bodies is done by the inspect- 
ing officers of the state education department In Bihar and Punjab, inspection of 
boards’ schools are done by government inspecting officers, but unlike in other states, 
the inspecting officers are also open to the control of local bodies also. 

RECRUITMENT AND THE CONTROL OF TEACHING STAFF. — In mOSt of OUr Stat^, local 
bodies arc either given fi^U powers to employ and control their teaching stiffif or are 
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associated with recruitment and control of teaching staff. In the states of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, under Section 23 of the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, a staff 
selection comnyttee consis\ing* of the educational inspector of the district, the chaiiman 
of the school board and the administrative officer, is provided for every district school 
board or authorised municipality. In Madhya Pradesh, the janapada sabhas* ’ard merely 
deliberative bodies and consequently have very little to do with the recruitmerlt of teaching 
staff. In those states or regions w'herc local bodies are not vested wjth the responsibility 
of administration of education, the recruitment and control of the teaching staff is done 
by the state government. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. — The modem view is that the training of tctichers should 
be an exclusive responsibility of tltc state government. A local body may, if it likes, 
conduct training institutions lor their teachers, but in that case, it should be given grant- 
in-aid by the state government. In 1956-57 out of the total 916 training schools in 
the country, state governments conducted 536 (5B-5 per cent) and the local bodies mana- 
ged 16 (1;8 per cent). Of the 16 training schools conducted by local bcjdies, 11 
were in Assam, 2 were in Punjab and one each in Bombay, lAtar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. /Plie share of local bodies in direct expenditure on teachers’ training schools 
in 1956-57 v;as 0-4 per cent. 

SYLLABUS AND TEXT-BOOKS. III India, the syllabi or courses of study are prescribed 
by the state government and the local bodies have to follow them in the schools run by 
them. In some states, however, the local bodies are permitted, with the previous approval 
of the state director of education, to introduce changes to suit local conditions. 

As regards text-])ooks, they are as a rule eith'^r prescribed or prepared by the state 
government and the lofcal bodies have to follow^ th^ t. In states like Gujarat, Maharash- 
tra, Madras and others, jthe text-books once selected by a local body cannot be changed 
within a period of two or three >cars. 

GRANT-IN-AID TO LOCAL BODIES. Broadly speaking, municipalities are treated alike 
for the purposes of state grant-in-aid to them. In Madhya Pradesh, all municipalities 
earn a grant of 50 per cent for all approved expenditure in excess of 6J per cent of their 
total revenue. In Bihar too, similar ^ the case. But in states like Gujarat and Maharash- 
tra, all municipalities are not treated alike for grant-in-aid. For instance, the Bombay 
Corporation and the corpoi^tions of Poona and Sholapur get respectively a grant of 25 
per cent and 33-3 per cent of theii total expenditure on voluntary education. In 
case of the Bombay Corporation a ceiling is put at the total grant of lls. 25 lakhs. Poona 
and Sholapur corporations earn 50 per cent grants on the additional expenditure they 
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incur cm prunary education. In Gujarat State, Ahmedabad Corporation* is given ^ 
grant-in-aid of 25 per cent of the total approved expenditure for voluntary education. 
Munii:ipalitie5 like Surat get 33-3 per cent grant for vountary education* and like other 
authorised municipalities earn a grant of 50 per cent of the additional expenditure on 
compulsbry education. All the authorised municipalities in these two states get a grant- 
in-aid at 50 ‘per cent of their approved expenditure both for voluntary and compulsory 
education. 

Grant-in-aid to local boards is on a different footing. Rural areas being poor and 
their economic capacities being limited, district boards in most of the states are given 
larger grant-ifi-aid than the municipalities. In states like Gujarat and Maharashtra about 
96 per cent of tlie expenditure of district school boards arc met by government. 

GtUTIGISM ABOUT THE PRESENT ROLE OF LOCAL BODIES 

INTRODUCTION. — Local bodies are frequently critcised for their inadequate and in- 
effective* role in the acj ministration of piimary education. Charges usually made against 
them can be classified under the three main heads, viz. (1) finance, (2) adjninistrative 
staff and (3) the selection and control of primary teachers. We will briefly , consider 
these three types of charges one by one. 

FINANCE. — It is often alleged that the resources of Icpcal bodies to finance programmes 
of primary education are inadequate with the result that the progress of primary education 
has been hampered by its delegation to local bodies. The scales of pay of the employees 
of local bodies are generally lower than those of government servants having comparable 
qualifications. Even the pay scales of primary, teachers vary from one local body to another. 
The local bodies are frequently criticised for not paying the primary teachers under them 
their salaries regularly every month. 

This unfortunate situation has arisen due to the adoption of a wrong policy on the 
part of some state governments. The principle of decentralisation of executive authority 
for primary education should be accepted and effectively put into practice by state 
governments. Democratic decentralisation is a step in this direction. But decentralisa- 
tion of primary education should be accompanied by the centralisation of the financial 
responsibility involved. Both the central and state governments should bear the ultimate 
responsibility for primary education and should assist local bodies with adequate grant- 
in-aid to carry on the functions entrusted to them. The discrepancy in the pay scales 
of primiiry teachers employed by local bodies and government servants of comparable 
qualifications can be removed by abolishing all distinctions in respect of pay scales, pro- 
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yident fund, ^ gratuity and service conoiiions between the government servants and thbse 
having comparable qualifications doing similar work under local bodies. 

Thus, the charges levelled against the local bodies are mainly due to inadequacy 
of their finance. They can be met by centralising the ultimate finarA^ial rcspgnsibility 
in respect of primary education on the central and state govei nments and jiroviding an 
adequate grant-in-aid to local bodies to discharge their functions. 

I 

ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF. — The sccond catagory of charges levelled against local 
bodies concerns their administrative staff. It is ^llegcd that most of our local bodies 
do not have a well-trained and competent administi ative staff to deal effectively with 
the varied and complex pioblcms of primary education. This position can be improved 
by placing the administrative staff of local bodies foi primaiy education on the sam<^ 
footing in lespect of salary and status with its other employees of a similai catagory, by 
providing them a cadre of well- trained and efficient executive officeis and key administra- 
tive personnel and by making provision for the training of the admmistrative staff. 

PRIMARY lEA^iiLKS. — The thicc chaigcs ficquently made against local bodies in India 
are: (1) thefe aie many influences at w'ork in local bodies and the arrangements regard- 
ing recruitment and tiansfei of teachers are not satisfac tory ; (2) the discipline of teachers 
become slack undei local control as they tend to become more interested in pleasing the 
membeis of the board rather than in teaching children, and (3) teachers ar,e often used 
for the purposes of election 

The first charge can be met with by adopting the Bombay practice of providing 
staff selection committee for every school board, cor.usting of the district education officer 
(who acts as the chairman), the chairman of the school board anH the administrative 
officer of the board who acts as the secietaiy. In case of the municipal corporations, 
powers of recruitment can be invested in the municipal commisioner who will make 
appointments in accordance with well-defined rules and practices. Transfer committees 
to decide the transfer of primary teachers employed by the local body can also be con- 
stituted on the lines of the staff' selection committee. This would eliminate the members 
of a local body interfering in matters of transfer of its primary teachers. The present 
discipline of primary teachers can be improved by strengthening the position of the chief 
executive officer of the school board and by securing tlie cooperation of the members of 
the board in refraining from doing any thing that could weaken .the discipline among 
primary teachers or other subordinate staff. # 
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SOME BASIC Issues concerning the role of local bodies in primarx educatio^i 

We will conclude our discussion of the role of local bodies in education by considering 
some *basic issues involved in the re-patterning of this fuhetion. 

LEVELS, KT wfiiGH LOCAL BODIES ARE NECESSARY. — We saw in an earlier section that 
one to four tier systems of local bodies aie in operation in different parts of the country. 
It is necessary to decide upon a common pattern which can be adopted by states with 
necessary modifications to suit local conditions and needs. A lead in this respect is given 
by the Balwantrai Mehta Committee on democratic decentralisation. The Committee 
has recommended “devolution of poweiyi to a body which. . . .will have the entire charge 
of all development work within its jurisdiction. . . .the government. . .reserving to itself 
the functions of guidance, supervision and higher planning; and where necessary provid- 
ing extra finance.” The Committee suggested that “the jurisdiction of the proposed 
local body should be neither so large as to defeat the very purpose for which it is created, 
not so small as to militate against efficiency and economy.” The Committee felt that 
the distMct was too a l^rge unit of administration for the people to take “personal interest 
and to make sacrifices for common good.” It, therefore, recommended that the block 
was a suitable unit of administration ; and proposed the establishment ^of a local body at 
the block level called the panchayat samiti which was to be indirectly elected by the village 
panchayatf some representation being given also to municipalities and cooperative organisa- 
tions within the block and assigned specific functions and revenues. The Mehta Commi- 
ttee felt that with the devolution of development functions on the panchayat samiti, the 
district board or any other executive body at the district level would become superfluous. 
It, therefbre, recommended the setting up of a ziUa parishad at the district level which 
would function as a coordinating body. According to the Mehta Committc, the zUlci 
parishad should have power to approve the annual budget of each panchayat samiti in its 
jurisdiction, to consolidate and forward to government the demands for grants of the 
blocks, to distribute funds allotted by the government among the blocks, to coordinate 
the block plans and to guide the samitVs activities. The Mehta Committee envisages 

I 

a three-tier system of decentralisation, namely the village panchayat, the panchayat samiti 
and the parishad. 

The Balwantrai Mehta Committee has convincingly made out a case for adopting 

the block as a basic unit of administration and charging panchayat samiti* this level 

^ • 
with the responsibility of maintaining primary schools. There are several advantages in 

adopting the block as a* primary unit of administration, the most striking of them are: 

(1) the block is the suiti^ble level at which the functions of constructing school buildings 
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be assig^yed; (2) the construction oi school buildings can be better organised through 
the block advisory committee than from the district level; (3) the functions of supervision 
of primary schools and tile supply of equipment to schools can also be more converycntly 
entrusted at the block. level; (4) the administration of primary education would be brought 
closer to people and the difficult problems of ensuring local interest ahd ca<qper«ation in 
increasing enrolment of children of compulsory age and retaining them in schools till 
they complete the period of compulsory education would be more satisfactorily dealt 
with. The panchayat samiii at the block evel would function as an intermediary body 
between the village panchayat and the distiict body. 

The Mehta Committee envisaged that village panchayat would continue to play 
its present role in a development programme including education within its jurisdiction. 
There arc also several advantages in associating the village panchayat in the administra- 
tion of primary education, the main being the following : 

• 

1. 'I he rocent trend all ovci the woild is to make the piimaiN school a com- 
munity centie. The local community can be associated with the primary, school 

through its representatives on the village panchayat; 

• 

,2. The assoiiation of the local tommunity w^ith the prirnaty .school becomes an 
important pioject in social education; 

3. It Ls an effective instrument in engendering enthusiasm in local community 
for universal compulsory and free uiimary education for their children; 

4. Recent experiments in some states like Madras show that the* enthusiasm 
and support of local community for equipping local schools and even providing free 
mid-day meals to poor children can be secured through this measure. 

This would lead u,s to suggest that the village f-'anchayat will continue to function, as 
it docs in most of the states In India, as a unit of .dministration 9 f primary' education 
at the lowest level. 

The district has been a unit of adniinistration ever since 1880 when Lord Ripon 
introduced the great experiment of local self-government. The recent trend is against 
retaining the district as the basic unit for the administration of primary education. The 
expansion of primary education in recent y^cais lias been so tremendous and rapid that 
it is impossible for the executive officer and the administrative personnel of a district 
board to keep in touch with the schools or teachers in his district and for the deputy 
educational inspector to supervise ana control the piimary schools of his district. The 
western practices and experiences are also against making a big ^district a unit of 
administration. However, it would not be advantageous to do, away altogether with the 
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district as a* unit of administration. It will be recalled that the Mehta Qommittee h^ 
recommended a coordinating body at the district level called the ziU^ pariskad. Thb 
woulj^ be a good substitute for the present set-up of administt ation at' the district levcL 
It would also be interesting to refer briefly to the progress of democratic decentralisation 
in different •States of our country.^ 

In Andlira Pradesh, Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and Utt4r Bradesh, the panchayat samitt is set up at the block level. It is named 
differently as the anachalik panchayat in Assam, the block panchayat board in Jammu*^and 
Kashmir, the block committee in Maharashtra, the janpad sabha panchayat in Madhya Pra- 
desh, the panchayat union council in Madras and the k^ehetra samiti in Uttar Pradesh 
The taluka development board in Mysore and the pioposed taluka panchayat in Gujarat 
are bodies at the taluka level The panchayat samiti in Punjab is formed either at he 
*tehsil level or at the block level The panchayat samitis are statutory executive corporate 
bodies excetpt in the case of Jammu and Kashmir, where thty are purely advisory. 

The ztUa parishad in Andhra Piadesh, Orrissa, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, 
the zil^ panchayat in Madhya Pradesh, the district development council in Madras, Maha- 
rastra and Mysore, the proposed district panchayat in Gujarat, are bodies at the district 
level and the recommended district council in Mahaiashtra. The mohkutija panshad in 
Assam is for a sub-division for a distiict when there are no sub-divisions These bodies 
are purely advisory, co-ordinating and supervisory in chliiacter except in Andhia Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh and the pioposed set-up in Gujarat The zMa panshad in Andhra Pradesh 
is entrusted* with additional responsibilities of establishing and maintaining secondary, 
vocational and industrial schools. The zilld panshad in Uttar Pradesh has also executive 
functions relating to junior high schools, the proposed district panchayat in Gujarat and 
the district council in Maharashtra are executive corporate bodies. 

It appears that' in West Bengal and Kerala, no action has been taken on democratic 
decentralisation as recommended by the Mehta Committee We will now consider 
the main functions of the village panchayat^ the panchayat samitt and the body at the dis- 
trict level in respect of piimary education. 

FUNCTIONS 01- THE VILLAGE PANCHAYAT. — The following are the generally suggested 
functions of the village panchayat in respect of prinviry education : 

1. To assist the panchayat samitis in the preparation and implertientation of 

plans for the development of primary*^ education in their areas; 

^ The informatiox^ given here is based mainly of the 4)rouchie ** Legislations on Panchayat Raj (A Compa- 
rative Study), Ministry of Coi^munity Development and Co-operation, Government of India, Octobci* 1960. 
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2. To provide adequate accomodation and equipment for local primary schools; 

3. To carry out the current repairs of the school building and if directed by 
the panchayl^t* famitiy tS carry out special repairs and to construct new buildir^; 

4. To exercise such supervision over the local primary schools as may be pre- 
scribed or may be directed by the panchayat samiti by a general or spetial 'order; 

5. To be responsible for the enforcement of compulsory attendance in the 
village in accordance with the rules and regulations prescribed for the purpose and 
general or special directions of state government and the panchayat samiti; 

6. Subject to the funds at its disposal, to provide poor children with slates, 
books, clothes and other educational equipnicnt; 

7. To be responsible for ^the proper management of the school fund; 

8. To provide play grounds and school gardens and to maintain them with the 
assistance of the pupils and the staff of the schools; 

9. To make provision for drinking water and other necessary amenities requi- 
red by school children; 

lO To make provision, wherever possible foi mid-day meals to pooi anrf under- 
noupshed children; 

*11. To tnake provision for school uniforms; and 

12. To celebrate school functions and to organize excursions or other social and 
cultural programmes in arcot dance with the instiuctions that may be issued by govern- 
ment or the panchayat samili from Lime to time.^ 

9 

FUNCTIONS OF THE PANCHAYAT SAMITI. — As mentioned earlier, the panchayat samiti js 
envisaged to function as an intermediaiy body between the village panchayat at the lowest 
level and the district council or the zilla panshad at the district level. A study of the 
functions assigned to tlfe panchayat sam.t, in Rajasth . would give us an idea of the role 
that the panchayat samiti ,can play in education. 

Rajasthan is the first state in India to have launched the experiment of democratic 
decentralisation in October 1959 undci the Rajasthan Panchayat Samiti and ^illa 
Parishad Act, 1959. The whole state is divided into 232 blocks and shadow blocks* 
and a panchayat samiti is constituted for each block. The following items were made 
over to the panchayat samiti: 

1. Primary schools including schools run for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes by the Social Welfare Department; 

1 Vtde-Working Papers of the Regional Seminars on Compulsory Primary Education, prepared by the Ministry 

of Education, Government of India, 1959-60. • 

* An area which wUl be ultimately covered by a block but not covered to-day. 
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2. Conversion of primary schools into basic pattern; 

3. Scholarships and stipends to members of scheduled castes^ scheduled tribes 

iAiid other backward classes,^ ^ . 

4. Esta >lishment of information, community recreation centres; 

5. Establishment of youth organisations; 

6. Establishment of rural libiaries; and 

7. Adult centres. 

As regards the finances of the panchayai samitts who ai e to discharge statutory functions, 
the state government would beai the cost of piimary education During the third five- 
year plan period^ however, the st ite t;o\ernment would pay teachers’ salary and allowan- 
ces while the contingent and non-iecuning expenditiiie will be shaicd by the state govern- 
ment and the panchayat samili on ^)0 per cent basis.^ 

The working paper on the Regional Seminars on Compulsory Piimaiy Education 
organis^ by the Union Ministry of Education in 1959-60, has piovided mqjre detailed 
guide lines about the desirable fLinctioiis to be deleg.ited at the block level ® A school 
committee at the distiict level was cuMsaged in the woiknig paper, which would con- 
stitute the unit of administration of primary education at the district level* 

1. To assist the district school committee in conducting cxnd icvisiiig educa- 
tional surveys and prepaiing and implementing fit e-year plans foi the development 
of primary education and all othci eductional activities entrusted to it, 

2. To provide adequate accommodation and equipment for primaiy schools; 

3. To open new piimar) schools in places where they aie needed, 

4. To determine the exact location of piimary schools, 

5. To supervise the working of all primary schools and of such othei educational 
institutions under the control of the distnct school committee as may be decided from 
time to lime; 

6. To exercise such powers over the staff employed in piimary schools and other 
educational institutions under the control of the district school committee as may be 
delegated to it from time to time; 

7. To supervise the activities of the village school committees, to ensure that 
each village panchayat pays its contributions to the school fund, and generally to 
guide them to maintain and improve the primary school or schools in their charge; 

^ J. S. Mehta. Primary Education and Demociattc Decentralisation in Rajasthan^ *lndian Journal of Educa- 
tional Administration and Research.’ New Delhi, Ministry of Education, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 9. 

* Ibid, p. 12. 

® Appendix III of the \^orking paper. 
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8. be responsible foi the establishment of compulsory primary educatioh; 

9 To sanction the changes in the dates of birth and the names of pupils attend* 
ing primary "Schools , ' 

10 To conduct new buildings for primary schools and to carry out special repairs; 

11 sanction grant-in-aid to village school committees, 

12 To ad\isc tlic distiKt school committee gcneially on all matters connected 
with prirnarv education and othei educational activities undertaken in the block, 

13 To cany on propaganda m the block for the expansion and improvement 
of education m general «ind piimaiy education m particular and 

14 To ensure such other power and perform such other duties^, as may be 
delegated to it by the distnct ^diool committee from time to time 

The functions listed above show how eflcctive a lole a panchayut mmili or a scliooli 
committee at a block level cjn pla> in the admirusti itiori of primary education The 
woik of constructing buildings is of such a nxtuie and magnitude that it has to be 
shared by the local bodies at the vill ige level, block level and ch'jtiict level TVe block 
samiti should be made responsible loi supphing the minimum essential equipment to every 
school in* Its juuscVction and also the costliei t^pe of equipment The opening of new 
piimaiv schools and clctci mining then location is also a more appiopiiate function of a 
block committee than a district yhool committee Supci vision of primary schools and 
other educational institutions cm be more eflei lively done by education officers of the 
block committee than bv inspecting ofhceis opciating at the disUict level The enforce- 
ment of coinpnlsorv education is also a function which tan be bettei shaiccl by locdl 
bodies at the block and village level Other functions aic also very pertinent at the 
block level 

FUNCTIONS or riiL 1 olm- noDv Ai inL DISTRICT LLVFL — Whafcvci name may be 
given to the local body at the clistiict level, it li to discliaigc some vital functions m 
lespect of education in general and pi imai education m piitinilar It has to prcpaie the 
fiv^e-y ear plans lor the development of primiiv education and other educational activities 
in the distiict and also, with the appioval of the state govcinrnent, has to adopt all measuics 
necessary to put acioss the sc hemes unclei thefive-ycai plans with cfliciency and thorough- 
ness Government might, fiom time to time, icqiiiic the distiict body to conduct the 
educational survey of the district and icvise it from yea^ to yeai The sanction of the 
schedule of the staff lequired by the 1 ck level committee or the panchayat samiti would 
rest with it. The block and village panchayat school committees would need guidance 
in the constiuction and the maintenance of their primaiy schocjl buildings, and it will 
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bo the duty •of the district school committee to maintain an adequate engineering depart- 
ment. It shall make regulations, with the approval of the director of education, for all 
matters connected with the administration of primary education and /)tlier educational 
activities. The authority to sanction the budget of the block school coinmlttee or panchayat 
samiti would be also vested in it. It would also arrange for the inspection of the block 
school committees annually and take necessary action on the inspection report. The 
grants to block committees would also be sanctioned by it. It would exercise the final 
control on primary teachers. The responsibility for carrying on propagand^i in 
the district for the expansion and improvement of education in general and primary educa- 
tion in particular will also rest on this^body. It will be within the powers of this body 
to suggest to^ the director of education such modifications in the prescribed syllabi as 
may seem necessary to suit local requirements. In gfeneral, it would be this body’s duty 
^to advise the state government generally on all matters in respect of primary education 
in the district and other educational activities entrusted to it. 

CONCLUSION. — This is how the local bodies at the village level, block level and the 
district level will be ^associated with the administration of education in the 'new admi- 
nistrative set-ii^ envisaged in the scheme of democratic decentralisation. 

t 

It would be interesting to note here in passing that the Khcr Committeije, to which a 
reference has already been made, also recommended that the residents of the rural area served 
by a primary school should be associated with its adniinistration in some form or the 
other. It also suggested that the village panchayat should be the lower tier of primal y 
unit of administration and the distiict as the second and the larger unit in the two tier 
System of local bodies. The idea of a block panchayat samiti is a recent development. 

CENTRALISATION OF FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

The trend of our discussion in the preceeding section was towards decentralisation 
of executive authority on local bodies in respect of the administration of primary educa- 
tion as largely as possible. The financial resources of different levels of local bodies 
being quite limited, it is necessary that this devolution of executive powers on local bodies 
would be accompanied by centralisation of financial responsibility for primary education 
on the central and state governments, and more liberal grant-in-aid to the local bodies. 
Unless this is done, it will not be possible for local bodies to provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity which democracy demands. The grantniq-aid to the pocA: and back- 
ward local bodies should be larger than those to richer and advanced bodies. The regional 
seminar organised by the UNESCO for the countries in the South-East Asia at New Delhi 
from 26th August to 5th September, 1958 parsed the following resolution which also 
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flbints to the early need of shifting financial responsibility from the local body to the state 
in the larger interest of universal compulsory primary education: 

t • ' 

The seminar is of the opinion that the financial responsibility for primary 
education should be placed squarely on the state. Compulsory prima^ education 
IS essential to the very success of democracy and, therefore, national. Besides, it is 
so costly an undertaking that local authorities ivould not ordinarily be abfe to shoulder 
its responsibility with state assi'^^ance. Moreover, equalisation of educational 
opportunities will also not be possible unless financial assistance is made available 
from state resources. 

The arguments made here for centralising financial responsibilities or^ government 
do not imply that the local bodies* working at different levels should have no financial 
responsibility for primary education in their areas. On the contrary, it is very desir- 
able that some financial responsiliility is allotted to them so that there is never a com- 
plete divorce between executive authority and financial responsibility. But it may happen 
that the allocation of adequate financial resources to local bodies at different levels may 
not be possible. Therefore, a system of adequate grant-in-aid to •local bodies should be 
established so that they can discharge the executive responsibilities delegated to them 
satisfactorily., A note of precaution against a possible danger of centralised financial 
responsibility nullifying the effectiveness of decentralised executive powers has to be 
struck here. "I'he system of grafft-in-aid should not be used by government to exercise 
indirect control on the powers of local bodies in respect of primary education and other 
educational activities. The Bombay Primary Education Integration Gomiiiittee made 
the following observations on the system of grant-in-aid for local bodies which deserve to 
be noted: 

1. The main*object of the system of gr. sin-aid is to supplement the funds 
available at lower levels of government in such a way that there would be no financial 
difficulty to discharge the executive respons’ bill ties delegated to those levels; 

2. The second aim of the system of grant-in-aid is to equalise educational 
opportunity in all parts* of the country; 

3. The administration of the system of grant-in-aid should be simple and 
direct and should be planned to minimise delays and red tapism; 

4. Care should be taken to* sec that the system of grant-in-aid does not encou- 
rage extravagence and that it increases, rather than decreiises, the desire to raise local 
resources for the purpose of prim. education; and 

5. The controls attached to grant-in-aid should be reduced to the minimum. 
They should only aim to ascetain whether the funds sanctioned ^re utilised for the 
purpose for which they were granted, and whether they are ixp^nded with reasonable 
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prudence. Under no circumstances, however, should an attempt be made to exevt 
indirect financial pressures or to nullify the formal delegation of authority indirectly 
||hrough the administration of grant-in-aid.^ 

CONCLUSION 

• r * • * • 

Local bodies in India are entering into a new phase of their life with the introduction 
of the panchayat raj and ushering-in of an era of democratic decentralisation in most of 
our states. The controversy regarding the desirability of associating local bodies with the 
administration of primary education no longer exists. The measures of democratic 
decentralisation would result in laigei and closer association of local bodies at different 
levels with the administration of not orily primary education, but with a number of other 
types of educational programmes like social education. It is envisaged that decentralisa- 
tion of executive powers to local bodies will he accompanied by centralisation of finance 
on government and adequate grant-in-aid to local bodies. However, the local authorities 
also have to contribute their mite in the expenditure on piimary education and other 
educational activities. In raan> states, the village panchayat is not expected to make 
any contribution for the local school This is a practice which will be corrected by 
requiring every local authority to make a minimum statutory contiibution for*the suppoit 
of primary schools and other educational activities determined by * government. The 
local community would also be motivated to make voluntary contributions to the school 
fund of the local body. The poweis of guidance, inspection and control will be con- 
tinued to be exercised by the state A gieat futuie seems to be in store foi local bodies 
in India under the democratic decentralisation set-up. 


^ Prtnuuy Education in the State of Bombay: 
of Bombay, 1961, p. 134. 
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PRIVATE AGENCIES IN EDUCATION 

Dr. M. K. Quraishi 


BACKGROUND 

Private agencies have played a very impoitant role in building up the present education- 
al system in the countrv. Before, however, it is essayed to delineate their present position 
as administrativT bodies in oui coimtiy, it is in the fitness of things to narrate in a brief 
manner theii histoi^. Tn the beginning of the XIX ccntiuy, private institutions weiC ct 
five types, viz.: (1) Indigenous sehotds; (2) Kdutalional institutions conducted by Christ- 
ian mlssionaiies; Educational institutions established by officials of the’ East India 

Company in theit individual capacity oi by non-official Englishmen le^'ident in India; 

(4) Educational institutions ol the modem type opened by Intlians themselv^es ; and 

(5) Mushu'om school,. 

When the British occupied this countiy, there was a network of indigenous schools — 
the tols and riiadrassahs (the seats of higher Sanskiit and Arabic learning respectively)^ 
as w'cll as the patlisalas and maktahs (the Hindu and Muslim elementary schools). These 
institutions did not receive any financial grants from the East India Company. 

The Chatter Act of 1813 opened India to Chiistiaii missionary societies, arjd a large 
number of missionary societies started theii educi'donal activities in this country. To 
them, education had Been ‘evangelico praepaiatio* But this motive led them to single- 
minded and whole hearted labour in the cause of education in and for itself, and educa- 
tional activities were almost invaiialdy connecteu with every mission station. 

Besides the missionai ies,^ there w^as a large body of British officials and non-officials, 
who were interested in education either as a hobl:)y or a foirri of social service. “They 
could lend support to the missionaiies”, as Naik and Nurullah hold, ‘‘either because 
they believed in seculai schools or because they wanted to encourage piivate enterprise 
among the •Indian people themselves”^ Ihc notable amc^rigst these persons wwe War- 
ren Hastings, Jonathan Duncan, Edward Hyde ^..^st, David Hare, Mr. J. E. D 
Bethunc, Prof. Patton and many others. 

1 Naik J. P. and S. Ngrullah. History of Education in India. Bombay, l^acmilkm, 1951. p. 182 
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Side by side with these British officials and non-officials, a few Indians came forward 
and established a number of English schools This was necessary because many Indian 
parents while valuing English education were afraid of the proselytizing influences of the 
mission schools. These pioneers had a difficult job, because “it required an immense 
amount •of.ihoral courage to come forward to preach the utility of the new education or 
to conduct institutions based on the new ideals”.^ They had to face special difficulties, 
because It was believed during those days that the principals of English scho^U and 
colleges must be Europeans 

To meet the demand foi English education, a number of mushroom schools also came 
into existence. They were established \)> adventurous Eui opeans and as many as twenty 
such schools were' flourishing in Calcutta then To quote Dr S N. Mukerji: 

. . . most of these institutions were money-making concerns, but some were founded 
with serious intentions and imparted a decent general education About half a dozen 
schools^ for girls were also established ^ 

Thu policy of thj state tovvaids private agencies was yet to be defined. In Madras, 
the missionaries received financial assistance in the beginning but they were informed in 
1830 that “it was foreign to the design of the government that mission schools should 
be maintained at their expenses” Bombay emphasized the need for government initia- 
tive and a cooperation between public and private ffforts Bengal government was 
giving grants to individual educational societies and to private oriental institutions, but 
this assistance was not extended to private English schools and colleges 

The ^Wood’s Despatch admitted that it was impossible for the government to develop 
a comprehensive scheme of education for the 'whole country single-handed and thus the 
necessity of building up a system of giant-m-aid was stressed The despatch proposed to 
give grants to such* schools and < olleges as would : ( 1 ) satisfy government about the 

stability of their management, (2) impart good secular education, (3) be open to state 
inspection and (4) agree to any conditions which might be laid down for the regulation 
of such grants. The declaiation changed much the completion of things, and the Indian 
enterprise, hitherto shy, entered the field. Till 1854, private enterpiise was confined to 
missionaries mainly, but by 1882 many private institutions were being run by Indians 
themselves* So successful were they in their venture that by 1882 the number of the 
institutions under private Indian administration was 56,018 as against 2,635 managed by 
other agencies. The break up for these ^gures is as follows: 


1 Ibid., p. 191. • 

^ S. N. Mukeiji, of EducaHon in India, Baroda, Acharya Book Depot, 1957. p. 25. 
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TABLE 11 


Statistics^ of Educational Institutions, Conducted by Indians, 1881-82* 


• • 

Institutions 

Conducted by 
Indians 

Conducted by 
others • 

Arts Colleges 

5 

*18 , 

Secondary Schools 

1,341 

757 

Prinffary Schools j 

54,662 

1,842 

Professional Schools and Colleges 

10 

18 

Total. . . 

•56,018 

2.§35 


S. Nurullah and J. P. Naik. Hislov^ of Education in India. Bombay, Macmillan, 1951. p. 260. 


What underlay this sudden outburst of the Indians’ educational activities? All such'^ 
activities can be traced b3ck to their patriotic feelings. During these years the country 
witnessed a great awakening in its masses, whose leaders were filled with a burning 
passion for* building up a great Indian nation and who had realised that: ^ 

..?a new ration after their hearts desire could not be built up unless the 
edudiation of ihc country’s youth came to be controlled and managed by Indians 
themselves. Hence, it was that a movement for establishing schools and colleges 
started about the time in all^provinces —a movement which finds a brilliant expression 
in such institutions as the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh and the 
Deccan Education Society of Poona. . . . 

Too much tribute cannot be paid to the workers in the cause of Indian education 
in the years between 1882-1902. It was these nameless sons of Mother lAdia that 
satisfied as well as created the public demand for more education that grew up at this 

time and thereby Riid the foundation of the dern national life in India. ^ 

• • • 

The year 1882 is of ^reat importance in the history of Indian education. It was in 

this year that an Indian Education Commission was set up to survey the educational 
activities of the country. The recommendations of this commission regarding the institu- 
tions managed by private agencies were very outstanding, and they gave a great fillip to 
private enterprise. It recommended that private jnsiitutions should be accepted as equal 
to those managed by the governmeni;, that generous financial aid should be given to 
them and thiat the government should not interfere in their internal affairs. As a result of 
these recommendations there* was a rapid expansion of schools and colleges under private 
administration in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 


^ Naik & Nurullah, op, cil., pp. 261-62. 
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' Two new types of private schools came into existence during this period. In tl\p 
first place, a few chiefs’ colleges were established as a result of the recommendations of the 
Hun^jer Commission. These were designed on the lines of the great 'public schools of 
England. Though semi-official in nature, these institutions are at present under private 
managemejat. Secondly, a few private institutions were started by some of our great patriots 
with the object of imparting sound education to Indian students on national lines. It 
was felt by these leaders that the cliaracter of Indian youths can be built by Indians 
themselves. Some of the most notable institutions under this category were: (1) 'Fer- 
gusson college, Poona, founded by the late Messrs. V. K. Chiplonkar, B. G. Tilak and 
G. G. Agarkar, (2) Ripon College, CWcutta by Sir Surendra Nath Banerji, (3) D. A. V. 
College, Lahore by the Arya Samaj, (4) Central Hindu College, Banaras, by Smt. Annie 
Besant and (5) Brahmacharya Aslnam, Shaniiniketan by Tagore. 

The first quarter of the piesent century is noteworthy for a number of significant 
features in the history of education in India. In this period the state rame to play a more 
dominating part than the othci agencies, and more stress came to be laid on tl^je improve- 
ment in the quality ot education than on its (piantitative expansion. All the same, this 
period saw an unprecedented educational expansion at all stages in the wliolc of the^C(nmtry. 
This was chiefly due to a great {lolitical and social resurgence, and was brought about by 
the efforts of the private agencies. The tempo of the piogiess. continued in the subsequent 
years, also, and wc find that while private agencies administered 4,693 high schools in 
1921-22, in 1936-37 their numbci was 6,559; and while the number of students in the 
h’gh schools in 1921-22 was 11,06,803 it became 22,87,872 in the year 1936-37. The 
decade following this ycai was, how^ever, not favourable to the private agencies. The 
World War II had very adver‘;e efleets on the managements of private educational 
institutions. In this period they “had to face a chill or indiiTcrcnt public, a discontented 
staff which was often in levolt, a disturbed student population, and an extremely 
exacting department.’' Fortunately for the country the thirteen years of independence 
have proved very beneficial to the cause of education and both government and private 
agencies have come out with a very flattering lecord of achievements. The policy of 
encouraging private institutions through a policy of grant-in-aid became more vigorous. 
A comparative position of the distiibution of institutions by managements (1945-56) is given 
in Table 12: 
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TABLE 12 

Distribut^n of Institutions by Management 1945-56* 


Management 


1 945 



1956 


Colleges 

High 

Schools 

Middle 

Schools 

Primary 

Schools 

Colleges 

High 

Schools 

Middle 

Schools 

Primary 

Schools 

GovfTnmcni 

Local Bodies 

Private Bodies : 
Aided 

Unaided 

130 

1 

412 

364 

314~ 

r.,93i 

3,077 

89,363 

160 

2 

1,612 

1.402, 

’‘^4,96T 

8,988 

764,827~ 

142,233 

247 

121 

2,796 

923 

4,28‘t , 

1.271 1 

69,897 i 
5,.534 1 

414 

81 

6,224 

1,600 

5,408 

2,373 

67,263 

3,822 

Total 

499 

'4,49.5 ~ 

I 11,805 i 

167,871 ■ 1 

» 

“ 657 ' 1 

10,838 

T1,730 “ 

T78,135“' 


♦ L. Miikhcrjre. Problems of AdrninUtration of Education in India. Allahabad, Kilab Mahal, i960, pp. 1 18-19. 


The above table shows that not only the number of private institutions showed a 
considerable rise, but also that the private enterprise exceeded the public institutions whether 
maintained by govejmment or local bodies except in the field of elementary education. 

ACTIVITIES OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN DIFFERENT FIELDS OF EfUGATION^ 

pPTivi/ EDUCATION. — The most vigorous activities of the private agencies during 
these da^s are pufsued in the field of primary education. It is here that they have dis- 
played a commendable initiative, zeal and determination to spread education and to suc- 
ceed in their efforts. The different state governments have also to some extent made 
matters easy for the private agencies to enable them to expand their activities. In Andhra, 
private aided bodies have been permitted to open elementary schools in areas with no 
scliools and outside a radius of one mile from any^ recognised school. In Madras, the state 
government has shown its interest in the stability of teachers in the primary schools. In 
order to make the service of the teachers more sec, 'c it has made some amendments to 
the clcmentai y education rules dealing with the termination of service of teachers by the 
managements. In the administration and coiitrrl of primary education private agencies 
play a predominant role in the states of Bihar, Kerala and Oi issa, where 61-3 per cent, 57-7 
per cent and 09*5 per cenl^ respectively of the total number of primary schools are managed 
by them. In the rest of the stales the majority of th.e primary schools are managed and 
administered by the local boards in tlic rural areas and municipal boards in urban areas. 
In the year 1956-57, ihc total numbci'» of primary schools in India was 2,87,298 of which 
those managed by private agencies were 71,136. The percentage of private primary 
schools was thus 24-8. This was high-" than that of government schools which was 22-3. 
It may, however, be noted that during 1951-57 though the number of private primary 

* All the fierures in this section are for the year 1956- ''J, unless otherwise*stated. 
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schools is steadily increasing, yet their number has been falling in their proportion to thf 
total number. This will be evident from the following table: 


TABLE 13 

Number of Private Primary Schools, 1951-57'‘' 


Year 

• Total No. of 
Primary Schools 

Total No. of Private 
Primary Schools 

Percentage of 
Private Schools^ 

1951-52 

2.15,036 

64,710 

30- 1 

1952-53 

2,22,014 

65,967 

29-7 

1953-54 <■ 

♦ 2,39,382 

66,817 

27-9 

1954-55 

' 2,63,626 

71,344 

27- 1 

1955-56 

2,78,135 

71,085 

25-6 

1956-57 

2,87,298 

71,136 

24-8 


• Educat^ in India, 1956-37, Vol. I p 286. 


During 1956-57, the primary schools managed by private bodies had 58,614,697 
pupils on their rolls, \thich number was 24*4 per cent of the total number* of all the 
pupils enrolled by all the schools. The average annual cost of schooling a thild at the 
primary stage amounted to Rs. 23-4 and the total cost that the private* managerfients had 
to bear was Rs. 12,73,25.912 which was almost equal to that borne by the government. It 
will be noticed here that in spite of the fact that education in government or semi- 
government primary schools is free, 25 per cent of pupils attend primary schools where they 
have to pay fees. The only safe conclusion we can draw from this is that parents who want 
their children to receive better attention usually prefer to put them in private schools. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — The agencies that manage the secondary schools in the 
country are (1) government, (2) local bodies, and (3) private bodieS. In most of the Indian 
states, the majority of the high schools are managed by private, bodies. The work of the 
recognition, inspection and prescription of the curriculum and syllabi and the sanctioning 
of grant for all such schools is done by education departments of the states. The con- 
trol of high and higher secondary schools is shared by thi state education departments 
with universities, and boards, who have the power to prescribe the courses and conduct 
examinations. 

The increase in the number of high schools under private management is rapid. In 
the year 1957, there was an increase of 11.4 percent hi the number of secondary 
schools. The total number of secondary schools in 1957 was 36,291 of which 16,955 
were managed by private agencies. This number was, however, made up of 8,492 
middle schools and ^8,463 high schoolsi. Again it should be noted that out of the 
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total number of privately managed middle and high schools 24*9 per cent and 57’3 per cent 
were aided schools and the rest were unaided. 

' *# * 

When we ^ome. to the proportion of middle and high schools under various managing 

agencies, we find that so far as the former are concerned, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 

• • 

Punjab, and Rajasthan do not show much initiative on the part of the private bodies. In 
Bombay the percentage of middle schools managed by private agencies both aided and 
una^ed was only 10*8 as opposed to ^0*0 of those managed by government, local 
boards and municipal boards. The percentages in Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh were 7 * 6 , lOT, 14 , and 12-9 respectively. On the whole 
during 1956 - 57 , only 34-7 of the total number of middle schools were under private manage- 
ment in the entire country. But as fei as the high/higher secondary schools are concerned, 
it is the private bodies that dominate the field. Duiing 1956 - 57 , as many as 7T7 per cent^ 
of high/higher secondary schools were managed by private bodies. The states where 
more than 50 per Qent of the secondary schools are managed privately are: Assam, 
Bihar, Kerala, Madras, Orissa, and West Bengal. 

Thx^ nfimber of students in all the recognised secondary schools was 95 , 79,164 out of 
which 49.4 per cent were enrolled in private schools. The importance of the role played 
by private management in the field of secondary education is clearly manifest from these 
figures. It may be mentioned hpie that as the needs of about half of the high schools stu- 
dent population are catered for by private bodies these institutions should be run very 
efficiently and should not be allowed to degenaratc into money-making machihes only. 

The increase in the number of secondary schools and the school-going population has 
naturally resulted in increased expendituie. The total direct expenditure on secondaiy 
schools in 1956-57 was Rs. 58 , 73 , 42 , 650 . Out of tii 48-3 per cent (i e. Rs. 28 , 38 , 62 , 612 ) 
was spent on aided private schools and 8-5 per cent (i.e. Rs. 5 , 00 , 05 , Til) was spent on un- 
aided ones. 

The publication of the Secondary Education Commission’s Report has given a new 
impetus to secondary education. It made a number of significant remarks for the reorga- 
nisation of secondary education in this country. With a view to implementing these 
recommendations all the state governments are now giving grants to the majority of private 
bodies managing the schools, specially to those that come forward to convert their schools 
into multipurpose schools, to improve ^he teaching of science, to equip the schools with the 
latest teaching aids and to enlarge the libraries. Due to the liberal grants disbursed by the 


^ Education in India, 1956-57, Vol I, p. 312. 
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gavemment there is a great deal of expansion in the facilities at the secondary'^stagc of cduF 
cation. There is, however, one thing which has not kept pace with this. It is the construc- 
tion df new school buildings. Most of the schools run by private agcnciesv 'ar,e housed in old, 
hired residential buildings which are unsuited to the needs of a modern school. The 
managiilg bodies however can be excused for this, because the funds at their disposal are too 
meagre to meet the demands made on them by the rising cost of building material and the 
shortage of suitable sites in towns and cities. Many state governments arc aware of this 
and they have begun to give non-recurring grants to private bodies for the construction of 
new schools buildings. Several private agencies have now also begun to secure voluntary 
contribution of labour and building material from the community which is served by their 
schools. 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. — As a great demand is now made for trained 
personnel in the fields of engineering, medicine and education because of the technical, 
industrial and educational projects undertaken by the government .under the five-year 
plans, the number of vocational and technical schools in the country is on the increase. 
In the year 1956-57, the number of such schools was 3,023. The government managed 
38*2 per cent of these schools, local bodies 1*5 per cent, private aided bodies 28-9 per cent 
and private unaided bodies 1*4 per cent.^ 


TABLE 14 

Vocational and Technical Schools* 
(Government and Private) 1956-57 


Schools 

Government 

Private 

Total 

Agriculture 

84 

^ 10 • 

94 

Arts and Crafts 

69 

235. 

304 

Commerce 

6 

723 

729 

Engineering 

39 

29 

68 

Medical 

50 

59 

109 

Physical Education 

1 

■ 34 

35 

Technical and Industrial 

380 

331 

711 

* Educaticn in India, 1956-57, Vol 11. 

pp. 8-9. 




In addition to the above schools, there are several institutions and colleges which 

<* 

impart technical education and which arc also managed by private agencies. The total 
number of technical and professional colleges excluding university teaching departments 


^ Education in India, 1956-57, Vol I. p. 205. 
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and classes attached to arts and science colleges was 399 out of which 194 were under 
private management (1956-57). Of these 281 institutions and colleges, there were 22 com- 
merce colleges,'. engineering colleges and 43 medical colleges. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. — The content and coveiage of education at* the rtjlegiate and 
university level has expanded in the country very much. New institutions are started, new 
courses and subjects are introduced at various levels; facilities for technical education are 
givefl; staff is strengthened; laboratories are equipped better, and library facilities are 
increased. For the purpose of improving and cooidinating university education the Central 
Government have appointed the University Oianl^ Commission which is doing a yeoman 
service to the cause of higher education. For the expansion of higher education the country 
is largely beholden to the private agencies. Out of the 2,341 institutions of higher educa- 
tion 882 are managed by private bodies, and this number includes arts and science col-» 
leges, colleges for professioivil education and colleges for special education. But while about 
75 per cent of the c\)llegcs foi arts and science and special education are under private 
management more than half of the colleges catering for professionjil education arrf owned 
and administered by the government. A large number of aits and science. colleges in the 
Punjab, professional education colleges in Bombay, and special education colleges in Madras 
are managed* by unaided piivate bodies. The number of students enrolled in the colleges 
under piivatc management was 5,53,922 or 73 8 per cent of the total number of students. 
The total direct expenditure on higher education amounted to Rs. 32,04,69,016, The 
private bodies spent 66 2 per cent of this amount on their instittitions. Below are given 
the number of some of the institutions of higher education managed by private and othter 
agencies : • 


TABLE L> 


Institutions of Higher Education by Management 

1956 - 57 * 


Institution 

— — _ — 

Managed by piivate 
agencies 

Managed by other 

1 Agencies 

Colleges for General 


1 

Education 



Arts * . j 

108 

10 

Science 

13 

5 

Arts & Science 

330 

115 

Intermcdicic 

132 

601 

Total 

583 

. ’ 190 
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AWiiNiiniATiiaii or sovoAVim tti moxA 


CuSihigm 9ot Frofemional Education 


Agriculture 


3 

22 

donundree 


22 

6 

Engineering 


21 

26 

Law 


22 

7 

Medicine 


44 

45 

Physical Education 


3 

7 

Teachers’ Training 


58 

42 

Technology 


3 

4 

Veterinary Science 


1 

14 

Others 


9 

1 

TOTAL 


~in 

164 


Colleges for Special Education 

Milkic and Dancing 

17 

5 

Fine Arts 

1 

4 

Oriental Studies 

60 

25 

Sociology 

5 

1 

Others 

8 

2 

TOTAL 


37 


C 

• Education tn India, 1956-57, Vol II pp 6-7 

MISCELLANEOUS BRANCHES. — The activities of the private agencies are not limited to 
the fields described ?bovo They have done commendable work in the fields of prc-primarv 
education and education of the handicapped also. The number of pre-primary schools 
in the country is 769. It is worthy of note that 84 per cent of these schools are under 
private management. These enthusiastic bodies are not satisfied only with managing the 
schools, but they run institutions for training pre-primary teachers also. 

In 1956-57, there were 98 mstitutions for the* education of physically handicapped. 
As many as two-thirds of them were privately managed. 

CONCLUSION 

l*he classificavon of recognised institutions according to managements for the years 
1955*56 and 1956-57 afe given in Table 16. 
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TABLE 16 


Number oV Recognised Institutions by Management 1955-56 and 1956-5/^ 


Managements 

1955-56 j 

1 1956-57 •* 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

’ Percentage 

Government 

87,60 i 

23-9 

87,352 

23- 1 

District Boards 

1,42,980 

390 

1,56,028 

41-3 

Municipal Boards 

Private Bodies: 

10,497 

2-9 

10,658 

2-8 

Aided 

1,14,204 

•311 

1,12,169 

, 29-7 

Unaided 

11,359 

_ _ J_ 

31 

11,630 

31 

TOTAL 

3,66,641 

1000 

~3,77,8^ 

1000 


♦ Education in India, 1956-57, Vol I. p. 15. 


It will^ be clear from the above table that approximately one-third of educational 
institutions in India are under private management. These arc of'Various types, and sizes 
and locations, which can be broadly classified under following categories*: 

1. Religious organisations; 

2. Registered under trust boards; 

3. Certain private bodies; and 

4. Individuals. 


Amongst the managements of the first type arc the Christian missionary societies, 
Ramkrishna Mission, Ary a Samaj, and other religious orders. These organisations have 
contributed to the expansion of educational facilitiec and many of them maintain a reason- 
able level of efficiency.* Some of the schools aie, however, ill-equipped, poorly staffed, 
and the recruitment of tlieir staff is influenced by religious or sectarian considerations. 

A few educational institutions are maintained by Registered Trust Boards. It is laid 
down in some instances, under the terms of the trust deed, that these institutions would 
be run exclusively for certain purposes or for certain sections of the population exclusively. 
This is contrary to the directives of the Indian Constitution, according to which India 
is a secular state. * 

A large number of cdunational institutions are, how<*ver, maintained by various types 
of private bodies. A few of them have adopted the life-member system, according to which 
the teachers of these institutions themselves form the management and^ have a controlling 
voice in the affairs of the society. They are imbued with de\{ption and dctennination 
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which arc present in educational institutions like the Deccan Education Society, Jamia 
Miilia at Delhi, Surat Sarvajanik Society, etc. They take a pledge to serve the institution 
for a 'fixed number of years and accept as remuneration merely living wagci. Besides these 
institutions, a few schools have a specific purpose. The ‘public’ schools of India belong to 
this catego’-y. A large number of educational institutions are, however, established for 
meeting the educational needs of a locality- They are controlled by a group of citizens in 
the locality who take a lead in forming a society for conducting the institution and they 
employ teachers as employees. They share the burden of financing the school. 

Finally, there is also a fairly large number of educational institutions, which arc run 
by certain individuals as propiietois. K is high time that no educational institution should 
be run on such liiit^s and that they should be governed by a suitable managing board regis- 
tered under the Companies Act. 

The private institutions have again different objectives, and are of various types and 
locations. They range from the ‘mammoth’ schools and colleges of Calcutta, Bombay or 
Delhi to liny institiuions set up by private benefactors in rural areas and small muffossil 
towns. In the motives behind foundation, they range from a real educational altruism, 
as in the case of the Christian schools and colleges or the educational institutions of the 
Deccan Education Society or of the Ramkiishna Mission, down to the most sordid seeking 
of the pHvate profit, as when the virtual proprietor over -crowds his school or college to the 
point of grossly unsatisfactory conditions, pays his staff loss than can afford them a bate 
substinence and reaps a handsome annual revenue. It is sad to see how some educational 
ipstitutions, founded by distinguished men from the best motive, have since deteriorated 
into mass-production establishments where fee income is the main consideration. 

The reasons are quite obvious. The financial position of a private institution is usually 
not so good as that of a government one. A private scIkk)! that has little endowment and 
few donations has unfortunately either to cliargc high tuition fees or to keep its expenses 
down; and it is the latter alternative that it usually chooses. But when the latter alternative 
is chosen there is a lowering of the cjuality of instruction; the teachers receive less salaries; 
the libraries buy fewer books and the laboratories are ill-equipped and become antiquated. 
Even today when government is out to help them adequately, private educational institutions 
have their financial headaches. Fees still constitute about 70 per cent of the income; and as 
a ceiling is to be maintained in the increase in fees, the managements resort to the undesir- 
able practice of increasing the number of students. Private donations which form an 
important source of income, too, have of late become difficult to come by. The financial 
difficulties of private educational institutions must needs be solved in order to improve and 
expand education in national interests. 
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• Equally discomforting is the fact that the majority of private schools lack in originality 
and dull uniformity is the general rule. “It is possible,** as Dr. L. Mukhcrjcc says, “because 
private enterpri\c Vicing forced to look to the government for assistance and recogifition 
has always been forced to submit to conditions that prevent independence and originality, 
and their proverbial paucity of funds have always prevented them to risk in suoh jrentures 
of experimentation as would foster certain creative forces, which are always associated with 
originality.”^ 

It will also be necessary in national interests to mention here some of the very highly 
obnoxious practices followed by some private agencies managing educational institutions. 
Of late a number of piivatc high scliools and coffeges have simply become^ educational 
rackets. Students who do not have any migration certificates are admitted to these 
institutions; school or college leaving certificates are issued to persons who have never studied 
there, and persons who have not worked as teachers are sold certificates to the effect that ^ 
they arc teachers to enable 'them to appear for certain university examinations* as teacher 
candidates. These and a number of other similar malpractices cannot be indulged in 
unless the managing bodies arc in league with certain officials of tile departments "of edu- 
cation. Tf ;i 5 high time that strict vigilance is exercised by the authorities and such dis- 
honest and unacademic practices as are a stigma on education arc scorched without any 
delay. 

But worse than private sclioolr arc the unrecognised schools. A recent survey conducted 
by the Central Institute of Education, Delhi, reveals that for every student appearing for 
higher secondary examination in Delhi, there arc two who arc prepared by private unrecog- 
nised schools for the Punjab Matriculation examination. A l)ig unrecognised school is 
headed by a principal drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 1,200. Another unrecognised school 
has as many as 1 1 branches — six within a radius of a milc.^ This state of affairs is deplor- 
able. Gan there be anything more shocking? 

Whatever may be the diawffiacks of the private enterpiise, it must be admitted that 
it is characterised by a dynamism and vitality which constitute an invaluable asset in the 
development of education in the country. It will always continue to play a vital role. 
Its contributions in the development of education are significant. As the Committee on 
Higher education for Rural Areas noted, “Institutions managed by private bodies seem- 
ed particularly alert to the need to cfevelop programmes suited to the special require 
ments of thdr neighbouring ^communities”.^ 

^ L. Mukhcrjcc. Problems of Administration f Education in India, Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 1960. p. 122. 

* Times of India ^ March 10, 1959. 

® Committee on Higher Education for Rural Areas. Rural Institutes. Delhi, Ministry of Education, 
1955. p. 36. 
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^ It is» however, wrong to suppose that the educational system of the country is being 

run on a commercial basis due to the rise of private enterprise. In thb connection, the 
reply of Dr. K. L. Shiimali, Union Minister of Education, to^ a half-bbi/ft* debate on the 
‘commercialisation of education’ in the Lok Sabha on April 5, 1961 is relevant. He told 
the house that it was the Government’s policy to encourage private educational institutions. 
He said it would be wrong to suggest that the public schools, which charged high fees, 
should be closed. Dr. Shrimali also added, that institutions like public schools had 
rendered a distinct service to society by providing a better type of education and that these 
schools were independent and did not receive any aid from the Government. The Minis- 
ter said that many of the private ii^stitutions were working in great difficulty despite 
en|ianced govemnuent aid. These institutions were rendering good service to society 
and they should be encouraged There might, however, be some bogus institutions and 
if concrete examples of these institutions were brought to the notice of the Government, 
drastic action would be taken against them, he added.^ 

To sum up, it should be appreciated that the counti y owes much to the private agencies 
as administrative bodies and in future too it is bound to look up to them for educational 
advancement. It is therefore desirable and necessary that a thorough large-scale survey of 
the different activities of private educational agencies is carried out and broad principles 
on which they should be organised and run aie evolved. The spheres of their activities 
should be well defined. How their plans should be coordinated on a country-wide basis, 
how financial resources should be pooled together, how some large “Foundations” should 
be raised and how public opinion should be created in favour of such activities arc problems 
of migh/y proportions and cannot be solved by an individual here or there or by some 
local initiative. Let a band of sincere, zealous, and unassuming educators from all over 
the country, who do not delight in publicity alone, and to whom national cause is dearer 
than their own advancement, supported by the Central and State governments, take 
up these problems of educational reconstruction and find out their solutions as early as 
possible. 


^ Ttms of India, April 7, 1961. 
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Part Two discusses the administration of some of the main, branches of education. 
Each l\as its own special features and methods of administration and organization. 

One of the main tasks facing India today is to find out ways and means for tackl- 
ing the fundamental problems of each branch, and she is experimenting with new 
methods and techniques. This Part gives a comprehensive survey of seven branches 
of education 



preI^primary education 


Dr. (Kum.) S. Saxena 


DTTRODUCTION 

By pre-primary education is meant here the guidance and tiaining imparted through 
specially designed methods, in carefully controlled, happy, and stimulating environment, 
to children from 2| to 6 years of age, *^Mth the explicit purpose of helping their physical, 
intellectual, emotioi^al and social development. Such education would aim also at 
promoting the mental health of the children, not only by exercising their capacity of adapta- 
»tion and adjustment for life in group of equals but also by helping parents improve them- 
selves as parents, and then seeking their cooperation in the momentous task of child growth 
and development that is its prime concern. 

DEVELOPMENT AND PllESENT STATUS 

Though in the accepted sense of the term, pre-primary education is western in 
origin and began in India towards the end of the 19th century, there is evidence to show 
that the education of children below 6 years of age was fairly wide-spread in post-vedic 
India, ^ and in subsequent years it had at least continued to exist in one form or another. 
Finally, with the advent of English education the kiruiergarten also appeared, but in the 
beginning it was treated more as a part of primary branch than a system of child edu- 
cation. initiative for pre-primary education perhaps first came from the missionaries who 
started some of the earliest pre-sclvools that have come to existence such as Kindergarten, 
Loreto Convent, Lucknow (started in 1874), and St. Hilda’s Nursery School, Panch Howd, 
Poona (started in 1885). Indians were not slow to take up the cue, and private organisa- 
tions of child education and welfare like (he Nutan Bal-Shikshan Sangh (Dadar — Bombay) 
and the Balkan-Ji Bari (Gulistan, Khar, Bombay) came into the field before the end of 
1920. Dr. Maria Montessori was invited to this country in 1939, and her stay proved 
very helpful to the progress of Montessori education. 

The government, however, remained more or* less unconcerned about pre-primary 
education. The first official document to give thought to this stage of eckication was 
the Sargent Report of 1944 which called upon the goverriment as well as the people 
to provide for pre-primary education. The emergence of the prc-basic scheme in 

* S. Saxena. Pre-Primary Education in India. Unpubliahed Ph.Q. Thesis, Lucknow University, 1959. pp. 85-88^ 
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1^45 was another step forward in this direction. After independence, the Grovemment of 
India’s First Five-Year Plan also reiterated the need for promoting pre-school education. 
But since the <^fltral an(S state governments remained mainly prc-occupied with, pro- 
viding for universal primary education and could not give the required attention to 
this stage, the provision for pre-school education remained inadequate. ’Thus", jn the year 
1952-53, the total number of recognized and unrecognized pre-schools in India was^ in the 
vicinity of six hundred, and only one rlv'M out of seven hundred and forty was receiving 
pre-primary education.^ During 1958-5^', there were 1,164 pre-primary schools in the 
country with an enrolment of 80,118.* These figures serve to indicate how far India still 
has to go in making necessary provision for child education. 

MAJOR TYPES OF PRE-PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION. - The twelve hundred pre-primary schools that India has now would,* 
on closer ol)scrvatU)n, seem to he moie diveisified than their theoretical classification into 
the four m.iiti types, viz., the Nursery, the Kindergarten, the Montessori, and the Pre-Basic 
would suggest. The differences cicep in out of the diversity of not only aims and activities 
but also adniiuistiation, management and the socio-economic group for which the pre- 
schools cater, ^ ThJte are thus at least eight major types of pre-schools today. We give 
below the special features of each. 

THE KINDFRCARTENS RUN BY CONVENTS OR MISSIONS MAINLY FOR THE WELL-TO-DO. — 

Though missionaries conduct some pic-schools for the poorer sections also, the majority 
of them aie ex[)cnsive and arc mostly located in important cities of India. They have 
adopted the kindergarten system and are cssentiallv foreign in their culture and ways. 
These schools attach major iinpoitance to Christia?’* y, and continue to have English as 
the medium of inslructio.i. They do not make use of the Frocbelum “gifts” and “occupa- 
tions” and unlike the progressive kindetgai tens m the U.S.A. provide little opportunity 
for free activity, self-expression or socialization. Nevertheless, the quality of education 
imparted is better than in other institutions, and as such those who can afford usually prefer 
to send their children to these kindcigditens. 

NURSERY SCHOOL^' FOR THE WELL-TO-DO. — Thcsc ai'c also wcll-providcd and expensive, 
but differ from the above mentioned kindergartens in having a smaller age-group 
of pupils and a moie Indianizcd chara<"ter. Under Tndi management, these arc usually 
close to children’s own culture, and dieir medium of instruction is the mother-tongue. 


Ibid, pp. 118-120 


India, 1961. p, 93. 
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Hic daily schedule consists of activities typical of a gooa nursery school such as play, mcajs 
and rest, rhymes and stories, music and dancing, free conversation, creative handwork 
and games, and an informal teaching of language and numbers. The ftijrin and perhaps 
the one limitation of these schools is their expensive character. 

PRE-SCHOOLS FOR THE POOR AND THE SCHEDULED CASTES. — These are free schools started 
by the government, or persons and oiganizations wedded to social service. Their main 
purpose is to take c&re of the neglected and ill-provided children, and to teach theni the 
habits of cleanliness, regularity, good speech and manners. The programme consists of 
inexpensive but useful creative activities, and some instruction. Free milk or snack, and 
school unifoitns are sometimes provided In a country like India where a large percent- 
age of the population is poor and not quite convinced of the benefit of educating children, 
^the need for such pre-schools cannot be ovei emphasised. 

THE (i\Mi) MONTESSORi SCHOOLS. — There are just about dozen schools in India, 
affiliated to the Association Montessori Internationale (AMI), which have to be distingui- 
shed fr<im the other srvcalled Montessori schools. These are a practical counterpart of 
the Montessori# Method as advocated by Dr. Montessori. The full use of the* Montessori 
apparatus with teachers trained undei the auspices of the AMI is their essential requirement. 
These schools are rather expensive and the advantages and disadvantages inherent in the 
Montessori Method are clearly reflected in them. 

THE MONTESSORI SCHOOLS NOT STRICTLY MONTESSORiAN.- —These foim the largest group 
apiong the pre-schools in India. Unlike the AMI schools, they do not strictly adhere to 
the Montessori Method but feel free to make additions and alterations according to their 
choice and needs, with the result that they are erften biassed towards one or the other of 
the kindergarten, the nursery or the pre-basic methods. The type of training the 
teachers had naturaUy hks its influence too. When not in compfetent hands, such schools 
do not work satisfactorily, but under competent teachers they seem highly efficient and 
indicate that an intelligent adaptation of the Montessori Method to diverse Indian condi- 
tions could perhaps work better than the original. 

THE PRE-BASIC SCHOOLS. — Though the pre-basic method is of Indian origin, purely 
pre-basic schools are very few. The pre-basic schepie has an ideology behind it, but in 
practice there is little to distinguish it as a separate method of child education. ^ Hence, the 
so-called pre-basic schools are generally mixe^l in character. The few that strictly adhere 
to the method suffer from two main weaknesses. The first is the principle of inexpensiveness 
carried to an extrerpe, due to which the schools can peithcr have the necessary teaching aids 
and equipment, nor an^ equitably paid teachers. .The second weakness is the rigidity of 
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attitude which does not allow such schools to take suggestions and ideas from others, Thtic 
pre-schools that have takc^ from the prc-basic the principles of inexpensiveness, self-help 
and life-centred j^ucation, have shown more flexibility in other respects and arc, con- 
sequently doing better work. Schools described earlier as “Pre-Schools for the Poor and the 
Scheduled Castes” and some of the “Not-Strictly-Montessoiian” schools aV^ examples 
in point. 

Yhe privately sponsored, SINOi.E-TEAGHER, SINGLE-ROOM VrE-SCHOOLS. MorC 

recently some such schools have also sprung up. However, when facilities are forthcoming, 
they do not remain single-teacher, single-room” schools for long, and deyelop into full- 
fledged pre-schools. The work and usefulness of such schools naturally depend on the 
education, integrity and motive of the sponsor- teacher. Whether or not any set method 
is followed also depends on the training that the teacher may have had. Thus, though 
there is need for many more privately sponsored schools to conic up, it is also extremely 
desirable that there J^e some supervisory organisation to sift the wheat from the chaff. 

THE NUTAN BAL SHiKSHAN SANGH (nbss) SCHOOLS. — The schoolf run by or affiliated to 
the NBSS tic distinguishable by their experimental outlook. On the one Ifand they try to 
present a useful adaptation of the Montessori Method to Indian conditions, and on the 
other, to incorporate the good points of the pre-basic without following it rigidly. Thus, 
though the principles of keeping the cost down and using indigenous materials are favoured, 
the use of standard educational apparatus and equipment not indigenous is not tabooed. 
Unlike the basic and pre-basic schemes, the NBSS recognizes that rural and* other diffe- 
rences exist and that they should be taken care of. It, therefore, conducts both urban 
and rural urban experimental pre schools, and also separate pre-primary teacher training 
centres to supply suitable teachers for both. If * Sangh continues to be experimental 
and progressive, its pre-ichools will also give a happy direction* to pthers. 

CONCLUSION. — Pre-primary education in India thus evinces a number of trends each one 
of which has some merits of its own, and yet there is ample scope for experimentation and 
modification. This is a task "that cannot be left entirely to private and voluntary efforts. 
The state departments of education and the unwe^-sities need to come forward with gui- 
dance, help and supervision. 

MANAGEMJ^NT 

As would appear from the above description of the various types of pre-schools that 
private effort plays an important role in the sphere of pre-primary education. This fact is 
further corroborated by a survey made of the existing prc-schoojs, which showed that the 
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majority of the schools were run by private agencies like the NBSS, the AMI, Trusts 
Societies, and various women’s organizations. According to management, the pre- 
schools could be classified under five heads as shown in the table below. ^ Jt also indicates 
the percentage of schools under dUrerent managements. 

TABLE 17 


Percentage of Pre-primary Schools by Management 


t 

Management 1 

Percentage 

Government 


11 

Local Bodies 


5 

Church or Mission. 


17 

Private Individuals 


10 

t Private Organization 


57 


Total 

100 

1 


Asfseen from the above TabJc, tlie government and the local bodies togedier owned 
only 16 per cent of all pre-schools. Xraily the same number were managed by missionary 
societies, and schools run J)y priwitc individuals wcic almost crjual in, numbers* to those 
run by the government, i.e., about 10 per cent. The rest of the schools, ‘about 57 per 
cent were under the management of private organizations. 

One agency that seems almost conspicuous by its absence here is that of industrial or 
labour orgahizations. Perhaps thcie are only a handful of pic-schools in the whole country 
maintained or aided by siu li organizations, whereas in other advanced countties, these 
contribute very significantly towards the management and maintenance of creches, nursery 
schools and kindergartens for the children of their employees. It ir, true that India is com- 
paratively much le^s industrialized, but at least the industrial and allied organizations 
that exist could fulfil their responsibility in the field. 

Universities again contribute very little in this sphere. Not much has been done by 
them to encourage research in either child psychology or' pre-school education. Indian 
universities could perhaps take an ins})iration from their counterparts in the U.S.A. in 
respect of making nursery schools their laboratories for child study. 

r 

As regards the role of the government, it is not really as disappointing as would appear 
from the statistics of the above Table. Thus though only 1 1 per cent of the pre-schools 
were under the state management, a much larger number received some financial aid from 
government. The sources of income as gathered from the replies received from 90 pre- 
primary schools throw additional light on the matter.* The analysis is summed up in Table 1 8. 
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TABLE 18 


The Distribution Income from Various Sources in Some Selected 

• • 

Pre-primary Schools 


Sources of Income 
Fees 

Government 
Local^Bodies 
Private Individuals 
Others 


No. of Scools * , , 
67 
47 
if 

14 

30 


The above data show, in tl\e fiist instance, that seveial schools derived their income 
from more than one souice, and of all the sources of income fees weie the most prominent. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the schools icceived some aid from government, though in many 
cases this aid was meagic. •Local bodies did not seem to be taking enough interest even 
in this respect as is seen fiorn the fact that only about 19 per cent of schools (17 out of 90) 
received any aid fiom them. Piivate individuals contributed a lesser extenit The 
number of schools aided by local bodies and individuals together equals ihixt of schools 
aided by other souices such as missions, trusts and societies, managing bodies, and in a 
couple of cases, universities. 


These data further leveal that though 57 pei cent of the schools were managed by pri- 
vate organizations (lable 17) many of them did not receive any financial support fiom 
the management and deiivcd their income from fees or other sources only. 

It is of particular interest to note that the managements of the 23 free schrools did 
not charge any fees (sec 'I’ablc 19) and depended foi their finances exclusively on the 
managing authoiity. As against the hguies of Tab! 17, these data are more revealing. 


TABLL 19 


An Analysis of Free Pre-primary 

m 

Schools 

Management 

Total No. of Schools 

No. of Fiee Schools 

Government 

11 

' 7 

Local Bodies . . j 

5 

1 

Church or Mission 

17 

1 3 

Private Individuals 

10 

1 

1 

Private Organizations 

57 

12 

Total 

100 ” 

1 . ~ ^ ~~ 

• 


• 
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Putting ‘together the figures in columns 2 and 3 of Table 19,^'it is seen that at least l^^lf 
cfcf the pre-schools (8 out of 16), run by the government and semi^governmcnt (local) bodies, 
wer^ free. On the other hand, only about one-fifth were free and were ‘under the manage- 
ment of missionary and private individuals or organizations. In view of the general 
poverty of the country, and in the present undeveloped state of pre-primary education, 
one could not expect many more pre-schools to be free under government or non- 
government management. 

GOST AND EXPENDITURE 

It is already noticed, thart out of the 100 schools that mentioned their sources of income 
23 were free. To find out the cost of pfc-school education as borne by the pupil, it seemed 
useful to study the< types and amounts of fees charged m the other schools. In this respect, 
the 100 schools that answered the query can be classified under the following categories: 

TABLE 20 

Fees Charged in Some Pre-Primary Schools 


Amount of Fdbs i Number of Schools 


VM. JL 

Per ''Month 

1 Tuition 

Tiffin ! 

• Bus 

'Nir~ 

23 

I8~ 

"r 

Upto Rs. 2-50 

... 1 26 

16 

— 

Upto Rs. 5/- 

. ..' 34 

6 

6 

Upto Rs. 10/- 

....| 9 

' 5 

10 

Upto Rs. 20/- 

...., _ _8 

— 

3 

Total 

. . ' 100 

45 



As the data in Table 20 show, besides the 23 per cent of schools that did not charge any 
tuition fees, another 26 per cent charged only nominal fees not exceeding Rs. 5 per month. 
These schools (nearly 60 per cent of all) provided mostly for the poor and lower middle 
classes and thus fulfilled an acute need of this section of the soc iety. On the other hand, 
the 17 per cent that charged tuition fees from Rs. 6/- to Rs. 20/- per month could be availa- 
ble mainly to the upper middle and upper socio-economic groups; and out of these, the 
eight per cent charging between Rs. 11/- to Rs. 20/- could j)erhaps be considered as exclu- 
sive for the well-to-do. 

Two of the better schools, viz., Balghar of Sh^hibag, Ahmedabad, and Chetan Balwadi 
of the Faculty of Home Science, Baroda University, charged fees according to the parents’ 
income and also awarded some freeships. If this example w*ere followed by some of the 
other good schoob, they could enable the lesser income-groups also to avail of their educa- 
tion. It would also not cause them much loss of income. Thb practice has not gained 
popularity, perhaps because of practical difficulties that it would involve. 
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^ As regarcis tiffin fees, lout of the 45 schools providing snack or lunch, 18 did so free of 
cost to the pupils. It is noteworthy that the majority of these did not charge any tuition 
fees also, and the •remaining charged nominal fees. Some of these schools provided only 
germinating gram, vegetable or seasonal fruit; some gave only milk; while a few others gave 
a good break-fast or lunch. This is a big service rendered by these schoc/ls to their pupils. 

In the remaining cases also, the majority of which charged fees between 2*5 naya paisa 
(quarter of a rupee) to Rs. 2*50 as tiffin fees, the charges were very reasonable in view of 
the refieshments provided. The same seemed true of conveyance fees, which, in most of 
the c^ses where it was above Rs. 7/- pei month, was charged on the basis of distance 

To sum up, the cost of education varies fiom school to school. While cyi one hand, 
about 23 per cent of the schools aie fiee, on the othei, about 8 pei cent charge tuition fees 
between Rs. 11/- to Rs. 20/- pei month. The latter arc no doubt very expensive, but it has 
to be admitted tliat moic often than not, difference in cosc is i elated to difference in the 
quality of education ^ I’liis m its turn is due to the disparity of cnvnonrnent, equipments, 
and the educational cjuahfications of the teacheis. Since a veiy few can educate their 
children in inoic expensive schools, it is ver> essential that qual/ty of work in t*he less 
expensive s< hools hr impioved through proper supervision and guidance. As regards 
the annual pc/ capita expenditure, the 74 schools that provided information could bp 
classified as follows* 


JABLE 21 


Per Capita Expenditure in Some Pre-primary Schools 


Annual pei capita 
expenditui c 
” 1 

No. of schools 


Below 


. Rs ")0/- 
2 


32 


Rs. 51-100 1 Rs. 101-200 



Above 
Rs. 200 

• 5 

2 


a 

Ibtal 

74 


It is not difficult to see horn these figures that about 32 per cent of the schools 
(Column 2) were very poorly piovided. But it is not surprising in view of the fact 
that about 50 per cent wcie cithei fice or charging nominal fees (Table 20). India will 
have to have a much richer economy 'before she could have many well-provided and yet 
inexpensive ’pre-schools. 

PRE-PRIMARY TEACHER TRAINING IN nTUTIONS 

That pre-primary education needs teachers with specialized training seems to have 
been recognized rather late as judged from the fact that though the earliest of the existing 
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preschools wferc started before the last quarter of the 19th century, the first df the training- 
institutions were established not earlier than 1935. Their growt|;i has also been rather slow, 
since in the course of 20 years (1935-57) only about 28 institutions hAvtJf come up and 
the position has not improved much in more recent years. Of these 28, seven are affiliated 
to the NBpS; the Montessori and Nursery Methods claim five each; and the system followed 
by another tfive is not clear in the absence of any information from them. Out of the 
remaining six, thr^e are kindergaiten or kindergarten-cum-nursery and the othei^ three 
seem to belong to the pie-basic As the chief pre-basic training centie at Sevagram is 
almost dormant now, there is reason to conclude that training facilities in the pre-basic 
method are most meagre. 

I 

Information in respect of their sources of income was available fiom only eight of the 
training institutions. This, however, revealed that fees covered only a small part of the 
total expenditure of these institutions Government grant, ranging from 20 to 50 per cent 
of the expcnditiiie, was available to half of the institutions Some of these received a certain 
amount as donations, and in nearly ill, the managements contributed the lialance to meet 
the cxpendituie. Managements* share also ranged from 20 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
expenses, in majority of cases this being about 40 pci cent 

The management, in all the nine ca^^es that provided information, rested in the hands 
of private organizations. One of these, the AMI is the Indian bianch of a foieign organiza- 
tion, and another a missionaiy body, the lest being native organizations On scrutinising 
the complete list of the 28 training institutions, it was again revealed that only four of them 
were run by the state governments and the rest were privately managed 

The contribution of private oiganizations in 'this sphcic is, thus, commendable Govern- 
ment needs to come forward w'lth moie generous aid to many rnore of the prc-piimary 

• * 

teacher training insfitutions, which will not only encourage them, but also help to improve 
their quality of training. The institutions also need to work hardei to convince the govern- 
ment of the usefulness of their work and show that they deserve such aid. 

AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS OF PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

A survey of pre-primary^ institutions makes it amply clear that one of the main forces 
that have worked for the development of pre-primary education in India was piivate effort 
and enterprise. Individuals as well as various big and sm^ll private oiganizations have 
worked for this cause. Though detailed information has come forth only fiom about 21 such 
agencies, it seems clear that there aie several more working in the field In contrast to 
these, there are at present only three government agencies, viz., (i) the Central Institute of 
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Hjlucation, D^hi; (ii) thi Indian Council of Child Welfare (ICCW) and (iii/ the Central 
Social Welfare Board, wh^ch have made some contribution, directly or indirectly, to the 
furtherance of c^Ud education. Many of the private orpfanizations too are not speciQcally 
educational but also \vork for child and juvenile welfare. Institutions like the NBSS, the 
AMI, the Nursery School Project (Madras-7) and die Shishu Vihar Afa«^/^ 2 /*(YeoCrnal, M.P.), 
are puiely educational in nature and are devoted specially to the cause of pre-school 
eduction. They conduct both schools and training centres. Institutions like the Hindtu^ 
tani Talimi-Sangh (Sevagram, Wardha) and the Happy Education Society (Delhi) conduct 
pre-school education as part of their wider educational projects. The sphere of others 
like the Balkanji Bari (Bombay) and the Kishore Dal •(Patna) is broader and includes various 
child conduct welfare activities such as the organization of play centres and* clubs, Pbra- 
ries, and child guidance clinics, ai ranging of games and sports, debates and discussions, 
excursions and camps, convening of meetings and conferences, etc. 

A study of the development of these organizations shows that the earlier of these were 
started In the 1920s, and all but five (including the three government organizations) were 
established , before India’s independence in 1947 These efforts on the part of the people 
to conduct their own institutions foi childicn seem to be, to some extent, a counterpart of 
India’s natiorlal struggle foi political independence More obviously, however, there w^cre 
indications of people’s general awareness of the need for child education and welfare, and 
for a reform in the existing system of education. 

i 

As is to be expected, some of these organizations have worked more efficiently than 
others. The factors that have contributed towards their success seem to be mainly the 
clarity of purpose and earnestness of effort, which have in manv cases won popularity for 
these bodies as also moi*e tangible appieciatioii in l’ form of giants from the government 
and donations from the {)?oplc On the other hand, the main handicap of many of these 
has been financial, which also denied them the ..^rvices of trained and paid workers and 
thus adveisely affected their cfhcieiuy. 

On the whole, thcie is a felt need for a supervisoiy body, prcfciably of an all-India 
status, to guide, cooidinatc and vitalise the child education activities of these voluntary 
organizations. The Indian Council of Child Education, conceived in the year 1944 and 
started in 1946, seems to ceased functioning for the last few years. At the All-India 

Child Education Confcience held at I lore in January iJj5 with the joint efforts of the 
Government and the people, there was again a move to form such an all-India body, 
and it is rather unfortunate that the proposal has not yet rnaterialisid. 
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ADlMlNlSTRAlriON 

Taking into account the fact that the five clear component^ of the process of admini- 
stration are (i) planning^ (ii) organization, (iii) direction, (iv) coordinatiotT and (v) evalua- 
tionS it would nqt be very incorrect to say that there exists no such thing as the administra- 
tion of pr<f-primary education in India. Though a few state governments like those of 
the crst-whife Bombay and Madias and a few voluntary agencies like the NBSS and the 
AMI have done sonie work which has the semblance of administration, they have lefj> aside 
one* or more of these essentials. Thus, no state government has given much thought to 
planning, directing, and evaluating pre-school education; and evaluation stands more or 
less neglected under private organizations also. 

As it is, under the Indian Constitution, education is a state subject. The Central Go- 
vernment helps the work by working as a policy making, co-ordinating, and helping 
agency, by collecting and disseminating information and *by sppnsoning schemes of 
all-India significance. Pre-primary education has hence not received much attention at 
the Union Government* level, and its agencies like the Social Welfare Board and the ICCW 
have at the m*ost given financial support to some pre-piimaiy institutions. 'The second 
and the third five-year plans make an incidental refeience to this stage* of education, per- 
haps because the modest goal set in the First Five-Year Plan lemains unachieved. 

Even tlie policy of central ass\stan(e to the states is not cleaily defined. The Central 
Ministry of* Education provides a lump amounc for grant in the combined field of pre. 
primary, primary, basic and social education. This policy is not desirable, since it docs not 
give any clear idea to the public or the st«ite governments as to what amount is provided 
for what purpose. In fact, separate amounts should be properly .earmarked as grants to 
pre-primary, primary, basic and social education, and undei each head separate allocation 
should be made for important sub-heads like teacher education, buildings, equipment, 
books for library, etc. with certain latitude for reappropriation among the different sub- 
heads. 

The First Five-Year Plan frankly acknowledged that pre-school education had remained 
neglected although it was “ — all the more important jn this country in view of the extremely 
depressing conditions of home life in most cases’’^ but it also made clear that^the govern- 
ment could not be expected to do much. It further remarked: 


^ S. N. Mukerji. Secondary School Administration, Baroda, A^harya Book Depot, 1959. p. 6. 
* The First Five^Tear Plas^, pp. 533 
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In view of the siortagc of funds Government can accept only limited^responsibility 
in this field, confined to research in evolving methods suited to our needs, training cif 
teachers, helping private agencies who take up the work in the rural areas by grants- 
in-aid, and** running a few model balwadis or nursery schools in each state! In 
labour areas, it should be the responsibility of industry. In other ^ areas the major 
burden should be borne by local bodies.^ 

There could be no grudge regarding government’s taking only ‘limited r^ponsibility* 
in thi sphere of pre-school education. E it, the disappointing featifrc is that the state 
governments have not gone ahead to fulfil even their limited responsibility. No researches 
have been undertaken, and not much provision has been made for the training of teachers. 
The scheme of opening model balwadis which could provide much impetusi to the work 
of voluntary organizations, remain far from implemented. The local bodies, as seen 
earlier, have been still slower in shouldering their responsibility. In short, as an official 
committee remarked: 

There is nothing like a national policy in regard to pre-primary education and 
that di^e to paucity of funds, expansion of pre- primary education has been left mainly 
to voluntary organisations.^ 

f 

Though in the socialistic pattern of society that Free India aims at, the wide spread 
participation of the people in the task of educating the child during his most formative 
years is essential, the government cannot be absolved from their responsibility for providing 
at least the required guidance supervision and help. 


^ Ibid. p. 553. 

• Estimates Committee. Elmmtary Education. Delhi Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1958. p. 5. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE TWIN ASPECTS. — The administration of piimary education in India has two 
major aspects, each of great magnitude and complexity. These aspects are: the attain- 
ment of the goal of universal primary education as envisaged in Article 45 of the Indian 
Constitution and tne implementation of Basic Education as a pattern of national educa- 
tion at the universal education stage 

Both these aspects are far from being simple or easi>v manageable. A reference to 
the existing position in the piogiess of imivcisal, piimary education in the age-gioup 6-14 
and of Basic Education Scheme in tlie rounliy as a whole would reveal the magnitude of 
the task confronting t^ie educational administrators and planners in the field of primary 
education. 

The framers of our Constitution laid down that “the State shall endeavour to provide 
within a period of 10 years from the commencement of the Constitution for free and compul- 
sory primary education for all children until they complete the age of 14 ycars’\ Accord- 
ing to this Constitutional diie^tive, primaiy education ought to Iiave been made univeisal 
ind free by 1960 for children wlio have completed the age of 14 years. But this goal has 
not been reached. What could be achieved by the end of the Second Fi\e-Ycar Plan is only 
61 per cent of enrolment in the age group 6-11 and 22 6 per cent in the age group 11-14. 
There are still 222*2 lakhs children in the age group 6-11 and 2^3 lakhs in the age-group 
11-14 to be enrolled in schools. In addition to this colossal task of additional enrolment, 
the administrators are confronted with equally huge and intricate task of establishing an 
additional 70 thousand primary schools all over the country in such a way that there is a 
school within an easy walking distance of every child of the compulsory education stage, and 
of retaining every child enrolled upto the completion of* piimary stage. The additional 
enrolment and school piovision would require about 4*1 lakhs of additional teachers. It 
would again involve the problem of expanding the training facilities for thern. In brief, 
the administration of universal primary education is the biggest single task facing the 
country today. 

• We regret very mach to record that while tliis book was ki the press. Prof. Parulekar passed away. In his 
demise, India has lost a veteran educationist and a great son of hers. May his soul rest in peace I — - Editor. 
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Since basic educationihas been accepted as the national pattern of primafy education, 
it goes without saying ihat^all the primary schools in the country sliould be converted into 
basic schools. the progress achieved is far from satisfactory. In 1956-57 the p;ipils 

in basic schools formed about 20-9 per cent of the total enrolment in piimary schools.^ This 
percentage is cstimcited to rise to 25*3 by the end of the Second Fi\e-Ycar Vlan.* ^ Byt, then 
the progiess is very slow. The Planning Commission Panel on Education has recommend- 
ed tlicjt die conversion ol all iMimary schools into basic schools should he completed along 
witli the fulfilment frl the Cuiisiiiuiional directive. T his is an additional task of great 
magnitude and complexity for the cduraticnial adniinistr itois. The Assessment Commi- 
ttee on Basic Education appointed b} lire Cov^initeul of India in 1937 has pointed out 
many weakncssc^s in die picscnt wuikiiig of basic education in the (‘ountiy. T^he improve- 
ment of die existing h isic scliools and setting up of ‘well ccjuippcvl and j^iopcrly staffed new 
basic schools au* lulditioind lieidachcs foi the educational admin istiators. 

Plus biief icsiune of th(‘*e\i>Uug .M'tuatiori in respect of universal piiinaiy education Uiid 
basic ediuation would Iiel{) t’le leadci to uudeislaud the niaguitiulc and coiiiph’xity of 
the natiiie ol adimaisti ition of jiiimaiy education in the eounti>». 

AOEN(;aLS IWOLVID TX lllh ADMIN IS I RATION OF PRIMARY I:DUCA110N. — iJnclcf thc 

I 

Constitution, odmation has iieen made a stale svhj d. 'Fhat is to say, die slate governments 
are respouMble lo' tlu' admiiustialion and fiiiaru e of education rit all levels in thcii respect- 
ive state aieas. Tins is olr so lar as se< ondai y and univcisity cilucation and other fields 
of education (not miludiug higlic. scientific and technical education) aie concerned. But 
ptim«uy cdiuadon is ilie lesjjoiisibility of not the state goveinmeats only but of govern^ 
meuts at all Icveh, ie , of the Central (hwernment, local bodies ami other authoi iues also. 
'Phis would be cleai il Aria I 45 of di(‘ Constitutice is read in tliC context of the Article 
and Article 71^ of P.u t* ill of tlie Goiistitutioa wh. would show that the word ‘state’ 

• I 

as used in thc Aitidc 4^) iin hides ‘‘the Co\ eminent and thc Parliament (tf India, the govern- 
ment and legislature of each of tli^ sl\a*s and all loial or other authorities within the terri- 
tory of India or under ih'™ ( oiiti )1 of thc Government of India.” 

I 

Thus conslilutionally piiinarv education is thc icsponsibilily of government at all levels. 
This makes it clear that the agencies which have to shvmider the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration of the primary education aie the*Ccntral Government, slate governments, local bodies 
and other authorities such as N.E.S. Block, etc. Wc would bidefly consider the part 
that these agencies play in tlie admiui‘’"»ation of primary ’Jucation in the country in thc 
next three sections. 


^ Education in India^ 1956-57, Vol. I. p. 303. 
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OUR Apt’ROAGH. — In thc Study of the administration hf primary ^education, ,we 
would first deal with thc first aspect, i.e., the administration universal compulsory and 
frccc primary education. We will then consider thc second aspect, i.e.,' the administration 
of basic education. Under each aspect, we would discuss the roles of thc principal agencies 
involved iri the administration of piimary education and also some of its major problems. 
A separate ^section will be devoted to the discussion of developmental schemes under the 
first three national ^five-year plans in respect of universal and basic education ajnd the 
finance of primary education as a whole. 

THE ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION 

Introduction 

As stated in the preceding page, the Government of India is a partner with the 
state governments, local bodies and other ‘authorities* in the gigantic enterprise of mak- 
ing primary education universal and free in the age-group of 6-14 .for about nine crores 
of children. Its other functions are to provide leadership, guidance and advice to state 
governments, local bodies and thc private bodies in the field of piimary education, and to 

< V 

co-ordinate thc schemes of improvement and expansion of different states. 

Organisation in the Ministry of Education 

One of thc nine divisions in the Union Ministry of .Education takes care of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Government of India with regard to primary and basic 
education.^ In view of the great importance attached to primary and basic education 
in the national system of education and the highest priority given to it under the national 
five-year plans of educational reconstruction J\nd expansion, the Government of India 
has appointed a special adviser Primary Education) who is in charge of this Division in 
the Ministry. The Education Secretary also directly supervises the work done in this 
Division. 

Thc Division of Primary and Basic Education has a number of sections which deal 
with subjects such as state’s schemes on pre-primary, elementary and basic education, 
teachers* salaries, relief to the educated unemployed, thc medium of instruction for child- 
ren of the minority communities, the elemental y stage, thc provision of compulsory educa- 
tion and the basic education under the five-year plans, the girls’ education, the provision 
of hostels, the production of children’s literature, etc. A separate unit has been set up in 
the Ministry for thc work relating to the All-India Council for Elementary Education. 
This Unit not only functions as the Secretariat of thc Council but also undertakes to collect. 


1 


Supra, pp. 38-39. 
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stijdy and disleminate experiences of one state to other states in the fieldf of primary 
education. 

Advisory Bodies 

^ INTRODUCTION. — Wc have seen in the preceding paragraph the administrative machi- 
nery within the Union Ministry of Education through which the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Goveinmcnt of India in respect of piimary education are mainly discharged. 
But mere are two veiy important advisoA / bodies of the Government* which also assist it 
in its functions regarding providing leadership, guidance and advice to the state govern- 
ments in primary education. These advisory bodies are: the Central Advisory Board of 
Education and the All-India Council for Elementary Education. We will briefly consider 
the part played by these two bodies in i elation to the Centtal Government’s role in primary 
education. 

THE c?.N'iRAE ADVISORY. BOARD OF EDUCATION. — The CABE has one standing commi- 
ttee on Elemental y and Basic Education which leviews, examines and reports on issues com- 
ing before the Board in respect of primary and basic education. Th,e deliberations and the 
recommendations of the CABE have been extremely useful to both the TJnion Govern- 
ment and .the state governments in formulating and implementing their policies in education. 
In the recent \ears, considerable advance in primary and basic education could have been 
achieved owing to the expert advice given by the Board on several vital issues connected 
with it. Some of the recommendations of the Board arc cited below to give the reader an 
idea about the useful service that the Board has been rendering in the effective administra- 
tion of primary education: 

1. The adoption of basic education as the pattern of education at the .primary 
stage; 

2. The progressive conversion i^ftraditiona’ 'pe of primary schools to basic ones; 

3. 'I’hc rclationsfiip of the state governments and local bodies in the adminis- 
tration of primary education; 

4. The improvement in the sala*”y of primary school teachers and the central 
assistance for it; 

5. The consideration of the economical devices such as the shift system and 
the single teacher schools to reduce the cost o*' universal education; 

6. The consideration of the* ways and means to reduce wastage and stagna- 
tion at jthe primary stage; 

7. Conducting an*all-India survey of primary education to assess ‘the number 
and population of school-less villages and the manner in which the new schools could 
be started so as to avoid overlapping and achieve maximum effect at minimum cost’ ; 

8. Preparation of a Model Act on compulsory primary education, etc. etc. 
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These ave some of the several areas and items of advice tendered in die recent yej^rs 
by the CABE to the Union Government and the state governmenjfi. By reviewing from time 
to t^me the progress achieved by different states under their developmental schemes of 
improvement and expansion under the five-year plans, the CABE has been acting as it 
were as, a ^Watch* dog on behalf of the Government of India over state efforts in universal 
primary education. Its delibeiations have been also extremely useful in co-ordinating 
the work of stale governments and thus in accelerating the pace of universal education. 

THE ALL-INDIA COUNCIL FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. The Council WaS SCt Up by 

the Government of India by a Resolution of the Ministry of Education dated 17th June, 
1957. The •main purpose for establishing the Council was to secure expert advice to speed 
up the programme 'jf improvement and expansion in primary education so that the Consti- 
tutional directive in respect of universal primary education can be fulfilled within a reason- 
able period of time. Incidentally, the Council was also intended to help the Government 
of India iA its duties and responsibilities in legaid to providing state governments proper 

guidance and leadership and co oidinating their programmes in primaiy and basic edu- 

• * 

cation. 

The setting up the Council was accorded mixed reception in the couRtry. It tvas hailed 
by some as a “late step in the right diiection”; while others doubted its usefulness and cfiec- 
tiveness in contributing significantly towaids accelerating. the pace of expansion of primary 
education in the face of shortage of funds and the shortage of trained teachers. For inst- 
ance, the Hindustan Standard (dated lltli January 19^)8) commented that “the factors of 
failures in primary education are crjiisideiable. The state has no funds, society could not 
offer enough teachers and the leaders were too pie-occupied with the matters political.” 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika (dated 1 Tdi Jauuarty 1958) was critical c^f the over loading of offi- 
cials on the Council. 

m 

It is true that finance available to education is going to decide ultimately the pace 
of improvement and expansion in all fields of education, yet ther e is a need of an all-India 
body to prepare a programme of action for the early implementation of Article 45 of the 
Constitution. Um’versal, free primary education being a joint responsibility of the Central 
Government, state governments and local bodicS;^ the representation of these agencies 
on the Council is indispensable. However, the Council and the government at all levels 
would stand to gain if educationists who have first hand experience of problems of primary 
education are also included in a sufficiently large number in the Council. It is also difficult 
to appreciate the current policy of the Government of India of involving intimately the 

officials of the Ministry of Education in the management of the advisory bodies. There 

• • 
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slY>uld be retflinking on itie part of the Government and it should set up important bodies 
like the Council on stati^ory, autonomous or semi-autonomous basis, with ample funds 
and authoiity a^si^ned to them so that they can do useful and effective work in consultation 
with the state governments. 

It is too early to judge the elTectivcness of the work of the Council. But one thing is 
certain. Ihe Council has pin-pointed the vital issues involved in the effective Implementa- 
tion cl* the Constitutional diicctivc on ur’versal primary education. Some of these issues 
are: 

1. Ways and means of improving attendance in piimary schools and the intro- 
duction of iiucntives s\ich as fiee mid-day mejils, free hooks, etc. before* introducing 
compulsory attendance through legislation; 

2. Sele( tiou and training cf teachers at the primary stage and the improve- 
ment of their status and qualifications; 

3. Special facilili& for teachers in tribal areas: 

4. Wastage and stagnation at the primary stage; 

« 

5. Minimum «ige for admission to Standard I; 

tj. Model legislation for introducing free and compulsory primary education; 

7. Block as a piimary unit for educational planning, development and adminis- 
tration ; 

8. 1 he cliauu tci of lo( al par iic*p*ition in the administration of primary education; 

9. Experimental pilot piojccts for universal primary education in miral areas; 

10. The plnsical targets in respect of universal primary education under the 
five-year plans, etc. 

The advisory functivns of the Go\ .. Mnent of li ka in the administi'ation of primary 

education will be clear fi*om the brief discussion givci. on the prograrpmc of work of the 

* 

two advisory bodies of the Union Goccuirnciit on prhnaiy education. The Centi'al Govern- 
ment’s role in piitrniry CLluralion would be further clear from the discussion of its recent 
schemes and acti\ltles in piiu^.uv cdmatioii which would lie provided in the next few 
paragraphs. 

Recent Schemes and Activities of the Central Government in Primary 
Education 

Under this heading w<i will di.scuss the following: 1) The all-India Educational 
Survey; (2) The draft model Icgislau n on compulsory primary education; (3) Ex- 
pansion of training facilities for primary school teachers; (4) Relief of the educated 
unemployment; (5) Emergency teacher training; (6) Improvement in the salary oi 
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primary schbol teachers; (7) Housing for teachers in rural lareas; (8)^ The experi- 
mental pilot projects for universal primary education in rural /areas; (9) The expansion 
of primary education of girls; (10) Text-books for primary school^; ^nd (11) Pro- 
duction of literature for children of primary stage. It may be noted that the develop- 
mental •scl^cmes in primary and basic education and the federal financing of primary and 
basic education would be dealt with under separate sections. 

EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. — In 1957, the Government of India carried out, in cldse co- 
operation with the state governments, an educational survey of India and identified and 
enumerated every distinct rural habitation in all states,^ delimited the area served by every 
existing sch(Jol and made recommendations to the state governments on the precise loca- 
tion of the new schools to be opened heieafter by gi duping the habitations in such a way 
so as to avoid all duplication and over-lapping. A very important fact of this survey is 
the preparation of the district-wise statistical tables showing the results of the survey. This 
survey is of very great practical assistarue in locating the new schools to be opened under 
the five-year plans. It is a great step towards reducing the time-lag and ^towards the 

better utilization of finance to achieve universal education in the foreseeable future in- 

• • 

asmuch as it would ease one of the most intricate problems of the location of schools. 

DRAFT MODEL LEGISLATION TOR COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. — Another VCry 
vital step towards reaching the goal of universal primary education taken by the Govern- 
ment of India relates to making the legal machinery for the enforcement of compulsory 
primary ecfucation more effective. Most of the State Acts on compulsory education have 
been found defective in enforcing compulsory education effectively. The Ministry of 
Education has recently prepared tlie draft of a- model act on compulsory primary edu- 
cation which could be adopted by all stale governments with a few amendments here and 
there to suit local conditions. The salient features of this propfosed act are as under: 

1. A better and more accurate definition of terms such as ‘specified area’, 
‘academic year’ and ‘child’; 

2. A clear enunciation of the provisions relating to the issue of notification 
regarding the introduction of compulsory education by the state government; 

3. Simultaneous introduction of compirision for boys and girls; 

4. Clear enunciation of steps involved in the preparation of a scheme of com- 
pulsory education and its sanctions; 

^ The Educational Survey did not cover West Bengal and the Union Territories of Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Loccadive, Mini^oy and Amandive Islands. 
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5- Suggestion tof provisions which could be applied if a local body ignores the 
directive given by th^ state government in respect of preparing schemes for compul* 
sory educatioa; 

Suggestion of provisions to be applied for the progressive introduction of 
compulsory education; • 

7. Specific definition of ‘necessary facilities’ a term used by the local dodies in 
their schemes of compulsory education, but hitherto not defined in the State Primary 
Elbucation Acts; 

8. Suggestions for pieparing foims and registers about the list of children to 
whom the scheme of compulsion applies, with a view to evolving a standard pattern; 

9. Improved provisions and rules about fhe determination of reasojiable excuse 
for non-attendances; 

10. Better provisions and more clear and precise rules for putting the attendance 
order in practice; and 

11. A clear definition of ‘the attendance authority’ and better enunciation of his 
functions than those obtaining in the State Acts on compulsory education. 

EXPANSION OF TRAINING FACILITIES FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. — ^With in creasccf enrol- 
ment and ILcning of r'ore schools, there should be corresponding expansion In the training 
facilities lor teachtts. This is all the more true at the primary stage, where it is essential 
that the modicum of education provided should be good enough to enable the children to 
be future lesponsible citizens. Particulaily at this stage, all teachers should be trained 
so that they might successfully meet the demands of large-scale conversion to the basic 
pattern. In India, the percentage of trained primary teachers is low. It was 62*3 in 
1956-57. It was calculated to go down as a icsult of the heavy recruitment of additional 
teachers for staffing new schools opened during the Second Five-Year Plan. The Govern- 
ment of India provides .a grant-in-aid of 100 per mt to state governments on their 
approved schemes abou^ establishing new liaining institutions -and, increase the intake 
of the existing ones. 

The shortage of trained women teachers is a problem in itself. Under the Second 
Five-Year Plan, the Government of India had sponsored a scheme which included some 
sub-schemes which did not involve expenditure anti some for which the government had 
made financial provision. In the fir^^t category fall the sub-schemes on raising the age 
of recruitment of women teachers, relaxation in their educational qualifications, relaxa- 
tion of rules for part-time employment in their case, employing them in boys’ and girls’ 
schools at the primary stage, giving prc.eience to married men teachers whose wives have 
received some education, reserving for them places in training institutions, permitting 
girl ktudents to appear as private candidates at examinations, s^dopting co-education at 
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the primary ^stagc, introducing shift system for boys and girls aiM providing special cugri- 
culum in girls’ schools. 

The sub-schemes on which the Government of India offered grants are: 

U Free accommodalion for women teachers in rural areas; 

2. Appointments of school mothers in rural arca'=; 

3. Oigamsation of condensed aiul special courses of general education and 
teachcis’ training for adult w’caiicii; 

4. Stipends for womcti (cac Im'ts tor ‘‘icaclicis' training coinscs” at the nmler- 
graduat'^ level; 

f). Rc'frcsher coinscs foi (Kimed women te.^chcjs; and 

(). Stipends for giils soidMiig in Stanckuds \TII to XI ]novidcd they take to 
teaching for 5 years at least. 

Dining the third fivc-\c:u ])]an peiiod, an additional 4*1 lakh })iimaiy teachcis will 
be reqiiired. The Gcn'crnment of India has, tliciefoie, jd.iunccl, to inn case die existing 
training facilifies for primary iraGis so that tlic onttuin of the t»ainiiig inslitiilcs in ly 
be near about 33,500 a \l\v. 'I’lic schemes .staik'd (lining the serond fivc->cai plan 
period would be continued and ihc progiammc be accelerated. It has been planned to 
raise the percentage of the trained piimai\ icacheis to 75' at the end of tlu' 'rinid Five-Year 
Plan and to 100 at the end of the foiiith plan xacriod. 

RELIEF OF THE EDUCAii D I Ni Miu cma), - The Ciovernment of India fust sponsored 
a scheme to appoint about 80,000 .idditional teachers during the first plan period with 
a twofold purpose: one of giving : chef to the educated unemplo\cd and the second of get- 
ting the teachers for the additional schools opened. A similar -scheme entitled ‘Relief of 
Educated Unemployment and Expansion of Primary Education’ for the a]>pointrnent of 
60,000 more primary teachers lias been introduced under the Second Five-Year Plan. 
The scheme should not only be continued under the Third Five-Year Plan too, but also it 
should be so planned that the backward states would derive larger benefit from it than the 
advanced and richer states. 

EMERGENCY TEACHER TRAINING. — Right from the first plan pciiod, the need for 
giving untrained teachers, appointed under the scheme of ‘Relief for the Educated Un- 
employed’, short orientation training before posting them to schools has been recognised by 
the Government cjf India. It directed the state governments to organise training centres 
or camps of about six wicks’ duration. “The purpose, the number and the size of thesfe will 
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dcjpcnd upon Special needs and circumstances”. Syllabus for emergency teasther training 
was also prepared by thc^ Union Ministry of Education. These short orientation courses 
have been found Useful for untrained teachers, although its duration should be incr<;ased 
to 8 weeks from 6 weeks so that the participants could be given experience in practice 
teaching. It would be useful to continue this short training during tlie 'Third Fiyc-Year 
Plan as well. 

IltpROVEMENT IN THE SALARY OF PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. — Plior tO 1957, a' great 
disparity prevailed in the pay scales of piimary teacheis in the different states. For instance, 
the initial pay of the trained non-matriculate piimary teacher was in one state Rs. 30, 3 states 
35, 3 states Rs. 40, one state Rs. 47J, 3 states Rs. 50 and 2 states Rs. 55. Evcij in the same 
state, it differed fiom management to management. For instance, in Andhra Pradesh 
the pay scales foi higher elementary grade trained teachers in government schools, local 
bodies schools and private schools wcie lespcctively Rs. 30-1-50, Rs. 30-1-45 and Rs. 27-J-30. 
In Mysore, foui different pay scales were in operation, viz., ex-Mysore State Scale, Bombay- 
Karnatak Scale, Hyderabad-Karnatak Scale and Madras-Karnatak Scale. In order to 
bring about* an uniformity in the pay structure of the primary teachers, the Union Ministry 
of Educati th held a conference of the state education secretaries and directors of educa- 
tion in 1955. Thf conference lecommended a minimum basic salary of Rs. 40 and Rs. 
50 for the untrained and ti ained primary teachers respectively. However, this recommenda- 
tion could not be implemented as .“it was not found advisable to enforce a uniform minimum 
scale all over the countiy as it was for th^ states to decide the salary scales, they could afford 
according to theii available rcsouiccs.”^ But then the Union Ministry of Education request- 
ed the states to suggest ‘reasonable’ salary scales for primary school teachers in keeping with 
the prevailing piactices and the local conditions including cost of living. The Ministry 
has agreed to give finanojial assistance to state gove*^’’ lents to the tune of 50 per cent of the 
additional expenditure that they shall have to incur . implementing tjhe approved revised 
pay scales for their primary teachers. The basic national minimum that has been decided 
by the Government of India is Rs. 40 per month for untrained and Rs. 50 for trained 
primary teachers. The basic national minimum, even though low and unsatisfactory could 
not be implemented in all states.* There are, however, in some states teachers whose basic 
salary even now is less than this national minimum, "^hc Government of India has proposed 
in the Draft Third Five-Year Plan to I'aisc the salaiies of all such teachers to the national 
minimum.* • 

1 Report of the Estimates Committee on Elen .taiy Education (1957-58). p. 19. 

* The Draft Third Fwe-Tear Plan on Education, p. 48. 

> Ibid. p. 28. 
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This measure to itnpmve the salary of primary ttachetM illustrates^ the compjjex 
role of the Government of India in advising and guiding the /tate governments in their 
progjamme of improvement and expansion, in co-ordinating educational developments in 
different states and providing financial assistance to enable them to achieve desired pro- 
gress ii\ the mtefest of the country. 

HOUsiNcJ FOR TEACHERS IN RURAL AREAS — Thc Government of India has a scheme 
under which it assists the state governments in imptoving housing facilities in rura? areas 
for primary teachers. As we ha\e seen elsew^heie that under a sub-scheme of the expansion 
of girls’ education, women teacheis in lural areas have been provided free accommodation. 
In 1955-56, ,thc Government of India 'had informed thc state governments that “thc staff 
quarters attached to Basic Educational Institutions far which no lent was to be charged 
should be considered as an integral part of their school building and the Central assistance 
was made available for their construction on the same basis as for school buildings The 
financial assistance of thc Central Government to the state goveinmfnts in this respect is 
on thc basis of 50 per cent grant foi both iccuiimg and non recuiring expenditure 

THE EXPEfUMENTAL PILOT PROJECTS FOR UNIVERSAL PRIMARY EDUCATION m SLLECIED 

AREAS — In 1944, when the lepoi t of the Saigent Committee was submitted, to the Government 
of India, it contained an important i ccommendation about the need to undertake expeu- 
mental projects m a few selected aieas to try out intensively the experiment of universal, 
compulsory primary education A similar pioposal was made by thc Sixth Development 
Commissioners’ Conference that met in 1957 This proposal was endoiscd by the All-India 
Council for Elementary Education in 1958 It was also accepted by the Government of 
India in* 1958. The Union Ministiy of Education in collaboration with the Union Ministiy 
of Community Development decided to set up pilot projects foi universal primary educa- 
tion in selected areas after proper surveys of the N E S Blocks jvcic made, “to gain ade- 
quate knowledge and experience which would be required foi the purpose of introducing 
universal, free and compulsory elementary education in the whole country as eaily as 
possible.”® Thc Government of India has recently sponsored a scheme to organise experi- 
mental pilot projects in about 65 selected N.E S. Block areas distributed among different 
stat^. Thc objectives® of the projects arc: 


^ Loc. at, 

® Vide — the Letter of the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research, dated 21st November 1957, 
addressed to all State Governments and Umon Territories (An Annexure in the Report of the First Meet- 
ing of the AU-India Council for Elementary Education) 1958) 

® Rfgumal Seminars on Primary Educatm for the Third Five-Tear Plan, May-June, 1960. 
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1. 10 enrol at\ least 90 per cent of the children in age-group of 6*1 1 years ip 
each of these blocks 

2. Tc^ aKain at least 80 per cent attendance of the children that are enrolled in 
these schools; 

3. To reduce stagnation to below 10 per cent; 

4. To reduce wastage (whether due to stagnation or to premature leaving o 
tl^ school) to less than 20 per cent; 

5. To enrol in schools voluntarily at least 40 per cent of the Children in the age- 
group of 11 to 14 years in these blocKs; and 

6. To increase the percentage of literacy for adult people between 14 and 40 
years to at least 50 per cent in the case of men*and 25 per cent in the caijjc of women. 

This scheme has several administrative aspects which include among others, the ap- 
pointment of a special ofheer with necessary staff to pilot these experiments in each block, j 
the conduct of a survey of conditions existing in each selected block area, the working 
out more piecise targets in each area, the planning f)f a scientific and objective evaluation 
of the results of the projects, the planning of further experiments in future, the co-orcynation 
of this progjaniTiie with that of the community development and setting up^a special unit 
in the Ursion Minijti'\ of Education to co-ordinate the work of these project blocks. These 
experimental •[:)roject‘s, if planned with caie and implemented with thoroughness and 
enthusiasm, will go a long way in providing concrete experience in combating some thorny 
problems of pdinan education such as s^'curing the desired enrolment and reducing wastage 
and stagnation. 

EXPANSION OF oiRLs’ EDUCATION.- Onc of tlic major obstacles in reaching the Constitu- 
lional target of universal education is the painfully slow and inadequate expansion of the 
education of girls of tho universal ed” n ation age. I. 1881, for every 1,000 boys at schools, 
the number of girls undc^' instruction was 46. By 046-47 the €itui\tion improved con- 
siderably, but yet for every 100 boys at school only 30 girls were under instruction. This 
proportion slightly improved by 1956-57, when it rose to 33. But it is far from satisfactory. 
The development of girls’ edin;ation is poorer in rural areas than that in urban areas. In 
1956-57, the total enrolment of girls in rural areas was a paltry 17.7 percent as against 
89*4 per cent in in ban areas. The inadequacy of the development of girls’ education is 
more pronounced in states like Bihar,* Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajas- 
than and Kashmir, where the enrolment is below 20 per cent. 

• 

In order to bring about improven, it in this low enrolment of girls at the primary stage, 
the Government of India has taken certain positive steps which include, among others, the 
setting up of a special unit in the Ministry to expedite the progr^me of the expansion of 
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girls* education at the primary stage, educating putlic opinion oiythe need ajfd importance 
of prls* education and on co«education, provision of free resid^tial quarters for women 
teacljers in rural areas, provision of scholarships and stipends for women teachers under train- 
ing, provision of adequate assistance to girls in form of educational material, clothes, etc., 
special junenities for girls in co-educational schools, hostel provision for girls in rural areas, 
institution of scholarships and stipends for giils at the middle school and the secondary 
stage, introduction of diversified courses useful for girls at the secondary stage, etc. j With 
these special measures taken by the government and with more financial aid made availa- 
ble to backward states to speed up girls’ education in their areas, appreciable improvement 
could be effected in the universal, fre^ and compulsory primary education of girls. 

r 

TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — The text-books uscd in primary schools in 
different states reveal a serious lack of planning. They suffer from several important short- 
comings which cannot be ignored in the larger interest of universal primary education. The 
Government of India, therefore, had set up a Central Bureau of Text-Book Research in 1954 
which can be regarded as an important step towards improving both the content and the 
techniciil aspects of text-books foi primary schools. The main functions of the Bureau are: 

1. To mkke a critical survey of the current text-book literature; 

2. To formulate educational criteria and guiding principles for Uriting text-books; 

3. To prepare a comprehensive scheme score caids for appraising text-books; and 

4. To make a beginning with the preparation of model text-books.^ 

The activities of this Bureau have been mostly confined in the beginning to the text-books 
of primary schools. To begin with, it has taken up investigations in the preparation of 
text-books in Hindi, science, history and geography. It is also undertaking studies in the 
prevailing procedures in different states as regards selecting text-books. The Government 
of India has been thus discharging its advisory functions through \his body. The Bureau 
has, however, failed 'in one important function and that is the preparation of model text- 
books which could have provided concrete guidance to state education departments in 
remodelling the text-books in vogue in their areas. 

PRODUCTION OF UTERATxmE FOR CHILDREN. — A useful activity undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of India under the Second Five-Year Plan related to the production of literature and 
reading material for children of the primary schools. The usefulness of such an activity 
cannot be questioned. And it is in the fitness of things that such a guiding jictivity and 
service be provided by the Central Governnent. The state governments could extend 
this activity in their respective areas by undertaking the production of similar books or 


^ JUpart qf thi EsUmaUs Committa on Elenuntaty Education (1957-58). p. 29. 
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supplementary* literature in the regional languages. The state government should also 
supplement the work dond by the Central Government in encouraging authors to prepare 
good children’s "books and the publishers and voluntary organisations to undertake the 
publication of good reading material for children by instituting prize competitions and 
grant-in-aid. 

The schemes and the activities of the Government of India in the field* of primary 
education show the anxiety of a welfare state to provide fit the earliest- time the modicum 
of education deemed essential for every citizen. Education being a state subject and its main 
functions being advisory and of co-ordinating nature, the Central Government could not 
speed up development at a pace deemed essential b^ it in the interest of educajion. What 
it can do at the most is to persuade the state governments to accept its schemes through 
its advisory bodies, the state education ministers’ conferences, tlie seminars of state educa- 
tion secretaries and directors. It can also provide liberal grant-in-aid to the states. But 
much depends upon the statft governments. Sometimes the implementation of the schemes 
on universal primary education is delayed by state governments for one reason or the 
other. Evert the grants sanctioned to state governments ate sometimes not fully utilised.' 
This nerts:\^tes better planning on the part of state governments and better understand- 
ing between the Centre and the states. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Introduction 

Under the Constitution, education is a state subject. That is to say that almost 
complete authority for the administration of education (excepting higher technical and 
scientific education) is \ested in state governments. Each state discharges its functions and 
responsibilities in education through its education d?naitment which includes the educa- 
tion minister and his deputy, the education secreta* t and the directorate of education 
and the non-official boaids*or councils which advise the state government on educational 
policies from time to time. 

Organisational Set-up in tlje State Departments of Education 

THE DIRECTORATE OF EDUCATION. — In the post-indcpendcncc era, the importance of 
primary and basic education has increased tremendously. It has come to be identified with 
mass education, that is, the minimum of education that every citizen without any distinc- 
tion of caste; creed or sex ought to possess. State governments have, therefore, accorded 
primary and basic education a place o Mgh priority in their schemes of educational recon- 

For instance, the percentage of grant not utilised in 1956-57 was 65*7 in i state; it ranged 

from 40 to 51 perc ent in case of 4 states, 20 to 30 per cent in 3 states and from 16 to 20 per cent in 4 states. 
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^x^ction and expansion. The importance attached to it can bcy appreciated from the f^ci 
that in many states where the post of a joint secietary or and an additional director of edu- 
cation is provided, the portfolio of primaiy education is being handled by *this officer. The 
usual practice in states is also to put a high officer in the directorate of education of the 
rank of, the deputy director in charge of the state schemes of improvement and expansion of 
primary and basic education. 

STATUTORY bod\es IN PRIMARY FDTCAiioN — Many States have accepted the principle 
of associating closely the non-oiBcial opinion in foimulating then educational policies. 
This is seen fiom the standing advisor \ boaids to the state governments set up in different 
fields of ediA^ation ^ Some states have also created statutoiy boaids But the numbei of 
states having statutory boards in pi unary education ^is very small 

Bengal was the first province to create a statutoiy board of primary education.' The 
lead given, by Bengal in this respect was followed up by the Boifibay Province which created 
a similar board under the Bombay Primary Education (Amendment) Act of 1938 The 
constittition, powers and duties of this boaid are described at length in the Bombay Pri- 
mary Education Act, 1947. The Maharashtia Board lonsists of twelve memblMs of whom 
six aic elected by the school boaids and the remaining six, of whom nut more (han three 
are government officers and are appointed by the stale government The powers and 
duties of the board arc as follows 

1. To examine and recommend schemes for the organisation, co-ordination 
and expansion of primaiy education with the system of education as a whole in the 
state; 

2. To advise the state government generally on all matters connected with 
primary education; and 

3. To exercise such other powers and to perform sudi other duties as may be 
prescribed 

The other states having statutoiy boards of primary education are Assam and Bihar. 
The Assam Board was created under the Assam Primary Education Act, 1947. But the 
functions of this board differ materiallv from those of the statutory boards of the other two 
states. The board functions in lieu of local bodies^ and not as their co-ordinating autho- 
rity in the state. The Bihar Board has the power to organise and control basic education 
and institutions for teacher education in the state. 

^ Chapter II of the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Act, 1930 provided for settm^ up a Board 
of Primary Educauon^with four elected members by District Local Boards, seven nommated members 
and with the D P*I as the Chairman. Vide — Provisions 58 and 59 of the Act. 
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It would 'thus be seen that the development of statutory boards of primary education 
is Very slow and unsatisfactory in states. Such boards can play an effective role in giving 
momentum ancf fface to schemes of improvement and expansion in primary education. 
The impoitance of such boards was recognised by the Khei Committee on “The Relation- 
ship between State Governments and Local Bodies in the Administration* of Pripary Edu- 
cation”, which recommended: 

f 

• Such a board selves as a clearing house for ideas and can nfaterially assist state 
governments in policy drafting by iraking them conversant with the views of non- 
official experts and representatives of local bodies. We, therefore, recommend that 
every state should create a statutory State Boarfl of Piimary Education to serve as ati 
important connecting link between non-official experts, the education department 
and local bodies associated with*the administration of primary education.' 

The 1 ecommendation of the Kher Committee has not been implemented. It is a sorry 
fact of the administration 6f piimary education in India. 

Some Problems of Administration 

iNT’\0")T4C.iioN — Wc Will now biiefly considei some outstanding pioblems of the 
administration of piimary education at the state le\cl Among these, we would include 
the folowing: 

1. The piovision for jiiirryiry education in state budgets, 

2. Immense variations in the enrolment in piimary classes; 

3. The pro\ision of schools in diffcient states; ‘ ^ 

4. The uneven development of giils’ education at the compulsoiv education stage 
in different states; 

5. The needs of d^iffcient states regarding L dned piimai) teachers; and 

6. The primary education of the children oi backward classes ^and tribes. 

THE PROVISION FOR PRIMARY EDlHllATION IN TI E STATE BUDGETS. — The CommittCC OTX 

‘Ways and Means of Financing Educatiornl Development’ appointed by the Government 
of India in 1950 had suggested "that every state government should spend 20 per cent of its 
total receipts from revenues on education. In 1951-52, the position regarding the states 
spending on education was far below the standard laid down by the committee. On an 
average, the part ‘A* States spent 14 4 per cent of their total revenue on education. The 
similar percentages for Part ‘B,’ and Parts ‘C’, and ‘D’ we*e 15*8 and 13-9 respectively. As 
regards the percentages of the educate budgets for primary education, Bombay led the 

' Report qf the Committee on the Relationship between the State Governments and the Loc^l Bodies, Minbtry of 
Education, New Delhi, 1954. p. 83. 
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rest of the stEates with a percentage of 66*5. On an average the percentages for I^t 
‘A*, Part and Part ‘C* and ‘D* states were respectively 54*0, 43-2 and 31-9. For the 
satisfactory administration of primary education, a state should ilorhially spend at 
least 60 per cent of its receipts on education. That was also the recommendation of the 
Kher Committee referred to earlier. The present position about spending by different 
states on education in general and primary education in particular is not known. But the 
state contribution tp education was on the whole satisfactory in 1 958-59, in which yj^ar the 
percentage of the education budget to the total budget was more than 20 per cent in all 
states excepting Bihar (19*5 p.c.), Jammu and Kashmir (15-7 p.c.), Orissa (18-6 p.c.) and 
Uttar Pradesh (17‘9).^ These figures no doubt present a heartening picture, but the re- 
maining states sho;ild endeavour to satisfy the criteria laid down by the Committee on the 
‘Ways and Means of Financing Education’ and the Kher Committee on the “Relationship 
between the State Government and Local Bodies.” 

STATE ENROLMENT IN PRIMARY CLASSES. — The Government of India has decided to enrol 
81 per cent of the total number of children in the age group of 6-1 1 by the end of the Third 
Five-Year Plan. To realise the full implications of this national target, it is necessary to 
know the present position as regards the enrolment of children in the age-group of 6-11 
and the tasks that lie ahead in each state in respect of additional enroFment to \>t secured 
by 1965-66. 

The present position regarding the enrolment in primary classes reveals marked varia- 
tions from« state to state which considerably aggravates the problem of universal educa- 
tion for the age group of 6-1 1. It is estimated that in 1960-61 only Kerala State would have 
reached cent per cent enrolment. It West Bengal the enrolment would be 80 per cent. 
The states of Assam, Bombay, Madras and Mysore the percentages of enrolment will be 
between 70 and 74. In the states of Bihar (44 p.c.), Jammu and Kashmir (40 p.c.), 
Orissa (48 p.c.), Rajasthan (36 p.c.) and Uttar Pradesh (42 p.c.), it will be below 50 per cent. 
The states of Andhra Pradesh (61 p.c.) and the Punjab (67 p.c.) will be between these two 
groups. 

The actual number of children in the age group of 6-11 that are out of school in 
each state is as follows: 


^ EducaHon in India — A Graphic Representation^ Ministry of Education , New Delhi, 1959. p. 3. 
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TABLE 22 

Numl^er of Children in the Age-group of 6-11, Out of Schools 


Andhra Pradesh 

24*85 lakhs 

Mysore 

15-02, lakhs 

Assam 

6-85 

>> 

Orissa 

13-80' „ 

Bihar 

38-49 


Punjab 

12-15 

Maharashtra 

# 



Rajasthan 

20-34 „ 

and Gujarat 

30-46 

•J 

Uttar 


Jammu & Kashmir 

4-64 

>9 

Pradesh 

70 56 „ 

Madhya Pradesh 

21-00 

>) 

West 


Madras 

19-06 

• 

Bengaf 

11-23 


The highest mirnbet of childien of the compulsoiy age out of school in Uttar Pradesh. 
It is about 24*2 per cent of the total non-attending childien in the country as a whole. 
The educationally less advan^ed states like Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Piadesh (with a population of 44 per cent) have amongst them 
about 58 pei^ cent of the total number of childien that aie outside schools. These Bgures 
clearlv p' ‘inf out the pioblerns facing different state governments in their drive for 
the eniolnfent foi univeisal education in the age-group of 6-11. 

THE PROVISION OF PRIMARY scHOOi s IN STATES. — In this icspcct also, there aie marked 
variations from state to state which further complicates the already difficult problem of 
universal piimary education. The educational survey conducted by the Centrsil Govern- 
ment referred to earlier has levealcd the fact that the states would differ remarkably irf 
respect of new^ schools needed by them. The magnitude of the task facing different state 
governments in lespect of new primary schools to opened dining the third plan period 
would be clear fiom the table following: 
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TABLE 23 

Primary Schools Needed in Different States During the Third JPlan Period 



1 1 

Total No. of 

Total No. of 


Total No. of 

schools in exis- 

new schools 

State 

schools proposed , 
in the Survey 

1 

1 tence on 

1 31-3-1957 

1 

needed during 
the Third^ Plan 
Period 

Andhra 

27,849 

22,708 

5,141 

Assam 

1 14,192 

11,001 

3,191 

Bihar 

' :»7,261 

1 26,351 

10,910 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1 2,825 

1,884 

941 

Kerala 

7,938 

1 • 5;751 

1 2,187 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 35,718 

1 20,824 

14,894 

Madras 

. 19,832 

1 17,979 

1,853 

Maharashtra and Gujarat 

1 49,300 

1 40,^28 

' 8,772 

Mysore ' 

' 21,632 

' 17,875 

' 3,757 

Punjab 

! 12,708 

1 11,229 

' 1,479 

Rajasthan 

17,773 

, 8,933 

1 . 8,840 

Uttar Pradesh 

' 59,637 

1 26,168 

; 33,469 

Delhi 

220 

1 190 

1 30 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,931 

1,004 i • 927 

671 1 191 

Manipur 

862 

Tripura 

1,262 

1 895 

1 367 

Total 

3,32,311 

' 2,29,023 

1 1,03,288 

f 

c The figures reveal that Uttar Pradesh has an uphill task to face in 

providing the new 


schools .needed. The magnitude of the task is also heavy for Madhya Pradesh. Orissa, 


AndUira Pradesh and Rajasthan. In fact, the si\ less developed states of Bihar, Jammu 
and Ka.shmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh need amongst 
them about 73 per cent of the total additional primary schools required in the country 
to achieve the physical targets of 81 per cent enrolment under the Third Five-Year Plan. 
How formidable this task will be for the state governments can be visualised if one bears 
in mind the fact that in order to make the enforcement of primary education effective, 
these schools shall have to be provided within an easy walking distance from the home of 
every child of the compulsory age. 

THE UNEVEN PROGRESS IN GIRLS* EDUCATION. — The Report of the Nation&l Committee 
on Women’s Education appointed by the Gdvernment of India in 1956 has greatly high- 
lighted the wide disparity that exists between the education of girls and boys at different 
stages of instruction. The table following shows the disparity at the primary stage: 



TOTAL NUMBER OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN EXISTENCE 
AND SCHOOLS NEEDED IN FUTURE 

TOTAL No. OF SCHOOLS IN TOTAL No.OF NEW 

THoosAHOS EXISTENCE CSl-Bf-ST) thousahds PRIMARY SCHOOLS NEEDED 

■^o 30 20 10 o O 10 20 30 40 
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TABLE 24 

Percentage of Bqys and Girls (in terms of targets for the Second Five-Year PIm) 

of the Age-groups of 6-11 and 11-14 * 


States 

Age-group 

6-11 

Age-groupf If- 14 

1 •“ 

f 

Boys ' 

Gills ” 

Boys 

Girls 

Andhi^ Pradesh 

^6 9 

46 6 

2>0 

' 7-6 

Assam 

60 5 

56 2 

:«-8 

, 15-3 

Bihar 

56 6 

11-7 

20 9 

2-4 

Bombay (Mahaiashlia and 





Gujarat) 

92 0 

630 

34-0 

10-3 

Jammu and Kashmii 

57 2 

12-7 - 

30-0 

4-8 

Kerala 

1000 

100 0 

60-8 

1 330 

Madhya Pradesh 

86 4 

21*3 

21-8 

3-8 

Madras 

98 0 

68 6 

37-1 

15-3 

Mysore 

98 7 

5F3 

40-2 

IM 

Orissa 

65 3 

20*4 

180 

1-8 

Punjab 

100 0 

14 9 

47 5 

9-1 

Rajasthan • 

49 1 

10 1 

18-3 

.2-6 

Uttar Pradesh 

63 7 

15-4 

250 

3-9 

West Bcng.l1 

97 6 

59 4 

350 

' 11-7 

A. & N. •Islands • 

75/0 

40 0 

34-0 

100 

Delhi 

98 4 

70-5 

66- 3 

30-8 

Himachal Pradesh 

94 2 

23 8 

40-9 

13-6 

Manipui 

97 5 

90 2 

42-3 

130 

Tripura 

98-1 

76*7 

4-3 

0-6 

N.E.F.A. 

200 

20 



Pondichei y 

53-2 

40-2 

39-8 

29-3 

India 

860 

400 

36-0 

100 


Tlic fillies above leveal the extreme backwaii* ^ss of the stales of Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmii, Madhya Piacicsh, Orissa, Rajasthan, 1 j lar Pi adesh, ^Himachal Piadesh an4 
N.E.F.A. in the primary <?ducation of girls. Even the all-India figure of girls’ educatiotl 
in the age-gioups of 6-11 and 11-14 compaie very unfavourably with the similar 
for boys’ education in the same age-groups. These figuies also veiy clearly shew how the 
success of univeisal, free and compulsory primary education is intricately tied up with 
the problem of stepping up the expansion of girls’ education. They also reveal the need 
for intensifying vigoK»us efforts in the ^ucationally backward states like Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Bihar, Rajasthan, U.P., Orissa and M.P. which have among them about 77-4 per cent 
of the touil 84,734 girls of the age-group of 6-11 that aiz outside school. Because of this 
uneven expansion of girls’ education in the age-group 6-11, the framers of the Third Five- 
Year Plan ^vere forced to set the targets of 50 per cent enrolment in the age group 6-11 for 
the states that are less advanced and 90 per cent enrolment for advanced states. 
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THp neiSd of states ABOUT TRAINED PRIMARY TEACHERS. — Thcrc has been RD mcrc«w- 
ing recognition of the fact that good, imaginaOve trained teachers aie needed to put across 
any •programme of educational reconstruction and especially the vital programme of uni- 
versal, free and compulsory basic education States in India show remarkable variations 
in respect ^of the*tiained primary teacheis available to them and the tiaining facilities that 
could be provided by them for primary teacheis. For instance, in states like Assam, M.P. 
and West Bengal, jhe peiccntage of the tiained primary teachers is less than 40. in the 
states of Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan, it is slightly moie than 40. The states of Gujarat 
and Maharashtra have about 50 per cent of trained primal y teacheis. On the whole, 
it might be observed that excepting the slates of Keiala, Madras and the Punjab, the posi- 
tion of othei state’?^ in regard to tiained piimary teachers leaves much to be desired. 
The magnitude of the task becomes appaient when one bears in mind that to meet the 
demand of additional enrolment under the Third Five-Year Plan, an additional 3 3 lakhs 
of tcachci§ shall have to be lecruited I he burden on states that have a back-log of un- 
trained teachers to be cleaicd will be coiisidciable in \icw of the recuiitment of additional 
teacheis. 

In the table below the tasks fanng each siate in respect of providing ti anting facilities 
to primal y teacheis and the maximum peiccntage of tiained teachers, which* each can 
reasonably expect to achieve at the end of the Thud Fuc-Year Plan aie biiefly indicated: 
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Problem of Trained Teachers During the Third Plan Period 


State 


Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat and Maharashtia 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Madhya Pradesh 
Mysore 
Orissa * 

Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 


lotal I\o of 1 

Total No of 

The pcicentage of 

teachtis at the 

tiained teacheis 

tiained teacheis 

end of Thud 

at the end of Thud 

at the end of Third 

live- Year Plan 

Five-Year Plan 

f ive-Year Plan 

1,W,000 

1,03,000 • 

~ 79 ~ 

37,000 

25,00d 

66 

1,40,000 

92,500 

66 

1,02,000 

1,30.000 

80 

lU'iOO 

a, 300 

55 

90,000 

61,000 

68 

09,000 

47,500 

69 

46,000 

32,500 

70 

30,000 

30,000 

100 

1,56,000 

1,02,000 

65 

1,00,000 

57,Q00 

* 57 


In case of the states of Kerala, Madras and Punjab, the percentage of trained teachers 


is so high that these states do not have any problem as regards the training of primary 
teachers. 



PERCENTAGE OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

I I BOVS 1960-61 ■■ eiRLS 


Aoe-SROUP 6-lt 

PERCENTAGE 

100 60 60 40 20 O 


STATES A6E- GROUP 11-14 

PERCENTAGE 

O 10 20 30 40 50 60 




ANOHRA PRADESH 


ASSAM 


BIHAR 




UAMMU& KASHMIR 


KERALA 


MADHYA PRADESH 


MADRAS 


MYSORE 


ORISSA 


PUNUAB 





RAJASTHAN 


UTTAR PRADESH 


WEST BENGAL 


A.& N. ISLANDS 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


MANIPUR 


TRIPURA 


N.E.F.A. 


PONDICHERY 


INDIA 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION OF THE BACKWARD CLASSES. — Under ArticU 46, a SpecUl 

responsibility has been placed on the state governments to ameliorate the social, economic 
and educational conditions of the backward classes which would include scheduled (fastcs^ 
scheduled tribes, the dcnotified communities and other backward comi^unities. 

According to the 1951 census, the scheduled castes constituted 14*4 per-cent of the 
total jDopulation of the Indian Union. The population figures of scheduled tribes and 
the dcnotified communities could be pu respectively at 5-3 and 1-1 per cent of the total 
population. The figures for the other backward communities are difficult to be stated be- 
cause the basis of their classification varies from state to state. On the whole, it will be 

% 

safe to put the total population of the backward classes in the country at about* 21 per cent. 

The .administrative problems of providing universal primary education is more formid- 
able in case of scheduled tribes than in the case of other classes of backward communities. 
Some of the problems facing state governments in this respect are listed below: 

1. The inaccessibility of these tribes as they mostly live in forests and hilly 
regions,, where educated persons are generally unwilling to go to work as teachers; 

2. ^ The nomadic character of some tribes makes it extremely difricult to enrol 
tiicir chiidren in piimaiy schools; 

3. Tlie ignorance of tribal languages by the iion-tiibal tcarheis is a formidable 
handicap ; 

4. Mie difficulty of rising tribal languages as the media of instruction at the 
primary level as most of them have neither script nor literature nor text-books; 

5. The absence of community awakening in regard to the education of childrerv; 
6 I’he great cost involved in providing mid-day meals, text-books, cdi^cational 

equipments, clothing and such other incentives to tribal children; and 

7. The difficulty of enfo rlng compuji'' y primary education in the total ab- 
sence of a favor rrablc^ public opinion. 

The state governments have to find out soliit' rns to these extremely complex and diffi- 
cult problems. Even in this respect, some states have more difficult tasks to perform 
whereas some are favourabfy placed comparatively. 

Conclusion 

The brief consi '^oration of some of the vital problems of primary education at state 
levels shows, that the state governments are facing unequal tasks in regard to the adminis- 
tration of primary education.* It show^ that some states ’ Tve a larger load of responsibility 
to shoulder in reaching the Constitutionpd target of universal primary education, while 
some are favourably placed in this respect. The ultimate success of the programme of 
universal primary education would largely depend upon enabling* th^ less advanced states 
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to march on faster than the advanced states so that they can ultimately reach the goal iit 
the same time. The financial implications of measures to bring about equality of opportunity 
in different states would be discussed later on in the section on the “Finance of Primary 
and Basic Education”. In addition to the pioblems discussed in the preceding paragraph, 
there arb tljc twin problems of wastage and stagnation which are equally formidable and 
which have been eluding solution ever since they were first spotted out by the Harlog 
Committee in 1929.t In view of the fai-i caching consequences of these twin problems, 
it is thought desirable to discuss them latei inidei a separate section. For want of space, 
some other important problems of tlie administration of primary education such as the 
emergency ti^ining courses or shoit oiituUalion training courses organised l^y different state 
governments for thvtir untrained teacheis, community^ participation in the programme of 
compulsory primary education including enrolment drives and publicity measures adopted 
by some states like Bihar, Madras and Rajasthan, primary education of the physically 
handicapped, the problem of facilities to be provided to linguistic minorities for iiistiuction 
in mother-tongue at the primary stage could not be included for discussion in this section. 
It is hbped, however, that the brief discussion provided here would help the reader in 
appreciating the magnitude of the task which confronts different slates in India in the 
administration of universal, fr ee and (ompulsoiy primary education in iheir airas. 

THE ROLE OF THE LOCAL BODIES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION* 

INTRODUCTION. — As Stated earlier, the local bodies are* a partner of the Central Gover n- 
ment and the state government in the administration of primary education in so far as the 
Qonstitutional directive under Article 45 is concerned. In a vast country like India, 
the administration of primary education to about nine croies of children would be an 
extremely uphill venture without the close association of local bodies. 

THE EXISTING POSITION. —Local bodies are generally associated with the administration 

0 0 

of primary education, though this is not true in case of all states -of the Indian Union. For 
instance, in A.ssam all powers regarding the administration of primary education were 
withdrawn a few years back from the local bodies. In the Marathawada region of the 
Maharashtra State, primary education is directly administered by the state government 
whereas in other regions of the state it is in the hands of authorised municipalities and 
district school boards. In the Saurashtra and Kytch districts of the new Gujarat State 
only the district boards are associated with the administration of primary education and 
the municipalities do not have such association. Similarly in.Madhya Pradesh, only ii. the 
Mahakoshal Region the local bodies known as the ^'janapad^' are vested with the responsibility 
for the administration of primary education in the Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and 

^ A d<^tailed discussion oi*tbe role of local bodies in respect of primary hag been provided in Chapter V. 
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Bhopal regions, the administration of primary schools is in the sole hands* of the state 
government. In Jammu and Kashmir, all primary, middle and the junior basic schools 
are administered -by the tehsil education officers. 

It would thus be seen that the association of local bodies with the administration of 
primary education is not univeisal in India — a fact which makes it all the morc^inlperalivc 
to define the role of the local bodies in the administiation of primaiy educa'tior\. 

TYPES OF LOCAL BODIES. — States sh(iW variations in the types of local bodies associated 
with the administration of primary education. So far as urban areas are concerned, in 
most of the states all municipalities are made responsible for the administiation of primary 
education in their aieas. But states like Bombay (the old districts of Malfarashtra and 
Gujarat) and Delhi aie exception^ to this general practice. In the old Bombay State 
districts, only bigger municipalities aie authorised to administer primaiy education, the 
smaller municipalities pay ijieii share of expenditure to the district school board of their 
district which administer primary education in then areas. In Delhi also, smaller muni- 
cipalities have been deprived of their powers in regard to the administration of primary 
education. 

In rural aiea^, a two-lier system of administering primary education is commonly 
prevalent. TRe district is the principal unit and the taluka is the lower unit. During recent 
years, with lire concept of village J)anchayat coming to be largely accepted in the administra- 
tion of village , in some states cither a village panchayat has been accepted as the lower unit 
of administering primary education or it has been added as a third tier, A fourth tier is 
also added in states like Bihar. Thus it would be seen that variations prevail in the administra- 
tion of primal) education. In the old Maharashtra and Gujarat districts of the bilingual 
Bombay State, a district school board at the distric t • 'el and the panchayat at the village level 
are associated with primary education. In the StL c of Bihar, aj: the district level, there 
arc district boards, at the taluka or a sub-division of a district level there arc local boards and 
at village level there are union boards or committees for a large group of villages or small 
groups of villages. In Madhya^ Pradesh, the janapad sabha is the only local body at the sub- 
division of a district level. In Madras, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, the two-tier systems arc 
district board at the district level and the village panchayat at the level of the individual 
village or a small g oup of villages. >n the West Bengal, district school boards function 
at the district level and union boards or committees function at the level of a fairly large 
group of villages. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE KHER COMMITTEE, — In 1952, the CABE had appointra 
a committee under the chairmanship of late Sri B. G. Kher to consider the relationship 
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of the State governments and local bodies in the administration of primary cducatiop- 
The committee made important recommendations on the subject which were endorsed by 
the C^BE at its meeting in March 1952. The committee’s recommendationsr-were as under: 

1. All municipalities should be associated with the administration of primary 
eduaation in their areas and they should be made to pay a specified contribution 
to support them; 

2. In lural areas, a two-tiei system of associating local bodies with the ad^Jiinis- 
tration of primary education should be adopted everywhere; 

3. The residents of the rural aiea served by a primary school should be associated 
with the administration in some foi,m or the other. This may be done by giving village 
panchayats the right to supervise the schools in their area in the prescribed manner; 
and where such ^panchayats do not exist, by establishing ad hoc school committees of 
prominent and interested members; and 

4. Either on general considerations or on the basis of actual experiments, the 
adoption of the taluka as a second unit cannot be supported Therefore as a rule the 
district should be adopted as the second and the larger unit in the two-tier system of 
locAl bodies for association in the administration of primary education in r'uial areas.' 

* « 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE UNIT OF ADMINISTRATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION? — The 

recommendations of the Kher Committee tried to put an end to the controversy that 
gathered storm around the question: “What should be the unit of administration of primary 
education?” As it is clear from the preceding paragraphs, the Kher Committee favoured 
all municipalities to be associated with the administration of primary education on the 
principle that such an association would ensure more local participation in a vital entci prise 
like universalising primary education. For both complying with the lequiiement of Article 
46 of the Constitution and ensuring close association of local people in the administration of 
primary education, the committee advocated a closer and larger association of the residents 
of the rural areas iil the form of associating village panchayaU with the administration of 
primary education or in some other form. The committee categorically rejected the idea 
of making the taluka a unit of the administration of primary education, and favoured a 
two tier system rather than a single tier system. 

What should be really a unit of administration of education at the primary stage? The 
space here docs not permit us to discuss this question in details. We would do better by 
laying down some fundamental principles which should guide our thinking in deciding 
this issue. 

' Report oj the Committee on the Relationship Between State Governments and Local Bodies, op. ciU 
pp. 42-45. 
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1. The administration of primary education should be taken scf close to the 
people that ultimately every parent should be involved in it; 

2. Most*of the functions included in the administration of primary education do 
not require expert knowledge. What is required is the love for children, willingness 
to serve the local community and a sympathy for the underdog; 

3. Local rcsouices in cash and kind should be tapped in promoting primary 
ectication ; 

4. 'The close association of the local community makes it easier to adjust school 
curriculum and metliods to local needs and goes a long way in tackling effectively 
the two bugbears of piirnary education —wastage and stagnation; 

5. In a demociac'v, primruy education slK)Lild not only result in the education 
of children liut also the indirect education of adults that they can be awakened 
to their duties and responsibilities as citizens; 

G. The administration pattern at thedistiict level, being m operation since long, 
should continue. But there should be democratic cccntralisation of executive func- 
tions. All over the country village panchayaU or village level authorities arr^ being 
establislyd. These authoiitics could be associated with advantage in the admiuis- 
tratio^ji of primary education at the village level. 'I’lie concept of the block being made 
the ptim^uy unit of <ulministration is also gaining gioimd recently. The block can 
also be delegated some functions lehvting to the administration of primary education. 

• 

If the above piincijdes arc concede I then the three tier system— the district, the village 
and the block could be regarded appropriate bodies in the administi alion .of primary 
education in the country. 

WASTAGE AND STAGNATION IN PRIMARY EDI NATION 

The administration 4 >f universal, compulsory ud free prirnarv jcclucation has three 
important aspects They arc: universality of Dro\isiori, imiveisaliu of eiuolmcnt and 
universality of retention. The first two aspects have been cle.dt with eaidicr in this 
chapter. The third aspect, whi^h pertains to the lucasuies to be taken by the administrators 
lo retain in .schools all the children ciu oiled and thus eliminate or reduce the prevalent 
huge wastage and stagnation at the primary stage, will be dealt with in this section. 

Wastage 

THE MEANING OF WASTAGE. — The successllil complcT on of instruction of Std. IV or 
Std. V is generally considered to be the ainirnum condition for attaining permanent literacy. 
The withdrawal of children prior to their passing Std. IV or V would come in their way of 
attaining permanent literacy and therefore it would constitute wastage. 
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Opinion^ is divided on the period of school instruction required to att£iin perman^^nt 
literacy. Some educationists think that even with three years of schooling, a child can 
atta^ permanent literacy, while some think that the minimum of five yeafs’ schooling would 
be essential for the attainment of permanent literacy. In the absence of sufRcient experi- 
mental, data, it Will be difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion on this point. How- 
ever, for the convenience of administration, it may be assumed that any child withdrawn 
before he completes the junior basic or piimary stage of instruction constitutes wantage. 

CALCULATION OF WASTAGE. — Thc simple and usually adopted procedure of calculating 
wastage takes into account the total enrolment in Class I in a given year to that in the last 
class of the junior primary stage after Ave years. For example, the total enrolment of both 
boys and girls in Ciass I in the yeai 1952-53 was 69.48 lakhs and that the enrolment of 
pupils in Class IV in 1956-57 was 24,67 lakhs, i.e , 33.9 per cent. The wastage is, therefore 
66*1 per cent. 

This method of calculating wastage is not accurate inasmuch as it does not take into 
account the following four types of cases : 

1. Children who received a double promotion so that they were in class VI 
instead of in Class V; 

2. Children who failed one year and who were therefore not in Class V when 
even though they completed thc minimum period of five years of schooling deemed 
essential for attaining permanent literacy; 

3. Children who died; and 

4 

4. Children who migiated to other aieas. 

w 

The Regional Seminar oiganised by the Union Ministry of Education in May-June 
1960 to suggest the programme of piimaiy education to be included in the Third Five-Year 
Plan felt that “it is not correct to aiguc that the peiccntage of cases of these types is very 
small and that it need not be taken into consideration when adopting the rough and ready 
method of calculating wastage.” The present method of calculating wastage thus shows 
a combined effect of wastage and stagnation and the w^astage shown is unduly high. Thc 
Union Ministry of Education should, therefore, take early steps to undertake special studies 
of the pioblcm of wastage in a few selected areas and evolve a more reasonable method of 
calculating wastage. 

1 

THE EXTENT OF WASTAGE. — The extent of wastage in primary education is very large. 
Ever since thc Hartog Committee unearthed ‘wastage in primary education*, it has remained 
very high. The table following shows thc extent of wastage in percentages in different 
states for the period 1951-52 to 1955 56, 
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TABLE 26 

Wastage in Primary Education* 
1951-52 to 1955-56 


State 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 

TotaF percen- 

wastage in 

wastage in 

tage of 


case of boys 

case of girls 

wastage 

Assam 

71^ 

78 6 

~73-9^ 

Bihar 

58 9 

81-3 

63 0 

Bombay 

63-7 

83-5 

72-3 

Madhya Pradesh 

67-6 

78 4 

.70- 1 

Madras 

1 “ia-s 

65 7 

585 

Orissa 

1 75- f 

88-7 

784 

Punjab 

1 33 3 

62-0 1 

41-9 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 o9 1 ' 

78-4 1 

70-8 

West Bengal 

1 74 2 1 

84 8 ' 

7X-3 

Hyderabad 

60 7 

1 /3 4 

63- 1 

Madhya Bharat 

, 64 9 

69-1 

65 6 

Mysore • 

1 74 5 

82-5 

77-5 ' 

Pepsu ^ 

1 4-9 

34 6 

12-1 

B.aja.3lhciii 

54 4 

62 6 

55 7 

T ravancof e-Cochirf 

1 44-8 

52 1 

48 3 

Ajmer * 

1 59-3 

1 68 9 

62-1 

A. & N. Islands 

1 500 

63 5 

54-4 

Bhopal 

•57-4 

' 73-0 

60-6 

Goorg 

17 5 

1 36-7 

26-3 

Delhi 

, 26-8 

1 26 1 

36-6 

Himachal Pradesh 

48-4 

411 

47 5 

Kutch 

44 0 

40 4 

43 0 

Manipur 

76-4 

77-1 

76-^ 

Tripiu a 

30- 1 

26-8 

46-9 

Vindhya Pradesh 

66-7 

76 4 

67-6 

India 

62-4 

74-4 

66- 1 


Ministry of Education Report of the National Committee on Wnmen^s Education Delhi, 1959 pp 70-73. 


It would be seen fiom the above statistics that there aie marked variations among indivi- 
dual states in the extent of total wastage and of ige in case of boys and girls. Excepting 
areas like those of Ti avancure-Cochin, JEPSU, Cooig, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and Mani- 
pur, the total wastage in other states is higher than 50 per cent. In the states of Assam^ 
Bombay, Orissa, U.P., M.P.,*West Bengal, Mysore anr. Kutch, it is even higher than 70 
per cent. In the case of girls, the la ^est number of states have wastage varying from 60 
per cent to 80 per cent. The states of Assam, Bihar, Bombay, M.P., Prissa, U.P., West 
Bengal and Mysore — the larger states — present a dismal picture. Even in the case of bovs. 
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the wastage percentages do not give a picture that is significantly diflfcrent from the (yie 
regarding the wastage in case of girls. The difference between the percentages of wastage 
in case of both boys and girls in individual states is not much promiifenf excepting in a 
few cases. 

r 

CAtfSE? OF WASTAGE. — There aie seveial causes resulting in wastage in primary educa- 
tion. The most important of them are listed below: 

1 . The economic difficulties of the average parent to feed and clothe hisr» child- 
ren, to piovide them with books and other educational equipments and to spare 
them for schooling on a whole time basis till they complete the age of 11 years; 

2. ^ When his children fail in "examination and are not promoted to higher classes, 
the village parent, who docs not usually value schooling for his children, withdraws 
them from school; 

3. The average primary school is so poor, unattractive and pooilv staffed and 
inadequately equipped that the average child is not inclined to lemain ihrcin This 
results in his leaving school ; 

,, 4. The incomplete school in the village and the aVjscncc of a full school having 
five classes in the neighbourhood does not leave any alternative to the child but to 
discontinue his schooling: 

5. Betrothal and mariiage in case of girls is a common cause of wastage in rural 
areas; and 

6. About 25 to 30 per cent of wastage is attributed to the indifference of parents. 
REMEDIAL MEASURES TO BE ADOPTED. — The fcw investigations done in India to study 

€• 

the causes of wastage at the piimai> education stage have rvealed that economic causes arc 
responsible for about 65 per cent of w<istage, and all other causes put together account for 
about 35 per cent of wastage. Keeping these findings in mind, the following remedial 
measures are suggested to combat effectively the stupendous wastage at the primary stage: 

1. Permitting part-time attendance to children of poor parents who need their 
help to supplement the family income. This can progressively be discontinued as 
the economic conditions of people improve; 

2. Part-time instruction will be particularly indispensable in case of girls whose 
services are needed at home ; 

3. Any measures adopted to reduce stagnation would help considerably in 
reducing the extent of wastage; 

4. Bringing about improvement in the physical set-up of classrooms and the 
school, thus making it (the school) more attractive to children. This measure as 
well as improvjing the quality of classroom instruction will go a long way in reducing 
the extent of wastage; 
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5. Where poverty is the principal reason for not sending children ^to schools or 
withdrawing them prematurely from schools, the free supply of books and other edu- 
cational equipments and even clothing would help in combating the wastage; 

6. Steps should also be taken to provide a full primary school within or easy 
walking distance from the home of every child; and 

7. Rigorous enforcement of the provisions of the Compulsory Primary Edu- 
cation Act would tackle effectively those parents that are indifferent to the education 
of their children. It would thus combat 25 to 30 per cent of cases of wastage. 

The Government of India has recently devised a pLin to set up pilot experimental 
projects in a few selected block areas in difl'erent states. 7'he intensive study ©f the causes 
of wastage can be organised in th« Idock areas included in pilot projects. The results 
of such studies would better equip the administrators in comabting wastage. 

Stagnation 

THE MEANING OF STAGNATION. — Allied vei \ ( losoly to the problem of wastage is the 
problem of stagnation. It means letcntioii of a child in a particular class for more 
than one year. In vvery good system of education, every child should be able to 
complete instructioft in each class in one year. Evety cliild who has to repeat instruction in 
a class for more than one year constitutes stagnation 


GALGULA.iON OF THE STAGNATION INDEX. - Tlic Stagnation indcx of a class can be 
calculated by using the following formula: 


100 ( 


A 

A 


2B 3C 41) 
B C D 


where A 
B 
C 

D 


is the niwnber of puplL .vho are icr ng in that cla.ss for the first year only; 
is the riiifr^er of pupils who are reading in that dass for the second year; 

is the number of pupils who are reading in that class for the third year; 
and 

is the number Of pupils who are leading in the class for four or more years. 


THE EXTENT OF STAGNATION. — In the absence oi examination results of Classes I to V 
for different statc.s, is diflicult to indicate the extent of stagnation. But a few studies 
made in sorpe States indicate that the extent of stagnation varies from 40 to 50 per cent in 
class I, and from 20 to 25 per cent Class II to CL,.>s V. 


CAUSES. — The causes of stagnation in Class I differ from those that pertain to Classes 
11 -V. In class I, stagnation is mainly due to uncontrolled fresh admission, irregular atten- 
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dance, the a^c of admission and inefficient teaching. The causes of stagna'tion in Classes 
11 to y pertain mainly to irregular attendance, unsatisfactory teaching, defective exami- 
nation procedures, and the inability of a large number of children t(5 procure necessary 
books and other material needed for study. 

ff 

REMEbsAL MEASURES TO BE ADOPTED. - It would be worthwhile to adopt some measures 
such as the following to tackle effectively the obnoxious problem of stagnation , at the 
primary stage. 

1 . Limiting all fresli admissions to Class I in the beginning of the first session of 
the academic year; 

2. » Enthusing the tcachei to maintain regular attendance of the pupils that are 

on the roll in ^his class; , 

3. Raising the age of admission to six plus or seven especially in rural areas; 

4. Improving the quality of classroom instructon; 

5. Training teachers properly in asse.ssing pupil achievement and adopting the 
system of internal examination (i c., one who teaches also examines); and 

6. Making free gifts of text-books and other educational equipment to poor 
children. * 

It should be realised that wastage and stagnation are not isolated independent evils. 
They are related to a numbei of evils from which our educational system suffers. For 
instance, the present lack of adjustment between the school and the needs of the local 
community, the miserable conditions of our primary schools and the poor professional 
equipment* of our primary teachers, the absence of facilities for part-time instruction- 

and part-time employment and inadequate economic assistance to needy students arc very 

« 

much responsible for wastage and stagnation in education. What ^s needed is a bold 
and realistic policy on the part of the Government of India a»d the state governments 
and setting up a cpmpctent machinery to conduct research and experiments in all vital 
problems and aspects of education, particularly primary education. 

ADMINISTRATION OF BASIC EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION. — As Stated in the introductory section of this chapter, the adminis- 
tration of primary education in India has two major aspects: one relating to universalising 
primary education as envisaged in Article 45 of the Constitution and the second pertaining to 

improving the quality of minimum primary education to be provided to every child to 

• ^ 

enable him to be a good responsible citizen. Both the GoA'ernment of India and the 

A 

State governments have decided that the programme of improvement of primary education 
would be in the form of converting progressively ordinary primary schools into basic 
schook, and setting up^new basic schools. 
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THE OROAlllSATIONAL SET-UP IN THE UNION MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. — As sRown earllef, 

one of the divisions of the Union Ministry of Education handles all matters relating to 
the administration *of basic education in the country. The Education Secretary directly 
supervises the work of this Division. An assistant educational adviser handles matters 
pertaining to the production of literature for basic education and the prograjnrfie and 
working of the National Institute of Basic Education. 

THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE Gy.BE ON BASIC EDUCATION. — The Central Advisory 
Board of Education has, as pointed out earlier, a standing committee on basic cduca- 
tio u The Committee discharges at present the following functions: 

1. To advise the Union Myiistry of Education in formulating the policy for the 
development of basic education; 

2. To examine the work done in this field by the Centre and the state govern- 
ments and to suggest \wiys and means for piomoting fiuther development; 

3. To examine the problem of basic education with special refeicnee to the 
following, matters; 

(a) • Development of correlated techniques of teaching; 

(b^ 'rhe productive aspect; 

(c) Preparation of suitable materials and aids; 

(d) Integration of basic education with the life of the community; and 

(c) Vny other issues connected with basic education.^ 

The committee has been rendering extremely valuable assistance to the Government 
of India and state governments in the expansion and improvement of basic education. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BASIC EDUCATION This Institute is a subordinate office 
of the Union Ministry of l^ducation. It was set up ^ 1956 as a result of the recommenda- 

tion of the Standing Committee on Basic Education of the GABE which stressed the need 
for setting up a research centre for basic cduc«ition. The Assessment Committee on Basic 
Education had also cmphasi.sed ^le need for setting up a Central Research Institute of Basic 
Education “to initiate schemes of research with scholarships available for research workers.*** 
The functions of the institute arc as follows: 

1. To undertake research from an all-India point of view in the field of basic 
education on matters like, — 


^ The Organisation of Government of India. Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1958. p. 259. 

* Report of the Assessment Committee on Baste Education. Ministry of Education and Scientific Research, 
1957, p. W. 
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(a) ‘ Correlation and other problems of teaching methods; 

(b) Curriculum construction ; 

(c) Research in crafts; 

(d) Improvement of craft equipment and materials; 

(s) Production of literature foi children and teachers including guide books 

for teachers; 

(f) Crafts for basic schools in in ban areas; 

(g) Optimum time wliicli may be allotted in the cuiriculum to various crafts; 

(h) Factors . involved in icconstituting schools on basic pattern. 

2. To undertake the t]4iiniiig o^' basic education workers at higher level, i.e,, 
inspectors, administrators, supeivisois and to associate itself in various ways with the 
work of the existing basic tiaiiiing institutions; and 

3. To function in an advisoiv capacity and as a dealing house of information 
on various issues to be lefeiicd to it by the central and state governments ^ 

The institute has an advisory coninhuec with the Union Minister of Education as its 
chairman and some officials of the Mixusii\ its members to guide anti supervise the work 
of the Institute. There is a director who is in cliarge of the work and piof^iammc of the 
institute. Due to recent icoigauisation, the institute is at present a part of National 
Council of Education and Research, Delhi.” 

I 

THE ORGANISATIONAL set-itp AT STATE LFVEL. — In most States, ihc administration of 
basic education is looked after in the state directorate by an officer of the rank of deputy 
director of education. In a few stales, this responsibility is also borne by a joint or an 
additional director of education. At the district level, the super vision and control of 
basic education is done by deputv district inspectors and the assistant deputy educational 
inspectors. 

The Assessment Committee on Basic Education, referred to earlier, has made some 
recommendations regarding the administrative machinery to be set up for basic education 
at the state level. These i ecornniendalions are: 

1. There should be an overall officer for basic education of the highest possible 
status with training and experience in bask education; 

2. He should have authority and control over the entire field of primary education; 

3. The director of education should look upon this overall officer as his chosen 
colleague to work out a programme of educational reconstruction from below; 

^ Estimates Committee. EUmmtajy Education Delhi l^ok Sabhai Secretariat, 1958. p. 43. 

* Supra, p. 41, 
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4. The training of all personnel in the education department except the 
director of education should come under the purview of this overall officer; 

5. SuQh ^n officer should be entrusted fully with the task of converting all 
primary schools in the state into basic schools within a stipulated period; ana 

6. In states where separate deputy directors are in charge of different bran- 
ches of education, such as primary^ secondary, university etc. the admit\istration of 
all stages of education should be entrusted to regional directors.^ 

It^is a matter of regret that these i ecommendations of the Assessment Committee arc 
not adopted by all states, 'fhe working relationship between the overall officer at the 
level of the state directorate of education and the inspecting officers at the district level 
are also in some states not propeily worked out. It^should be borne in mind^that a good 
and efficient administrative set up fo^ basic education is as important as the measures to 
be taken to improve the content of basic education. 

SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF BASIC EDUCATION. - I'hcre are scvcral problems 
facing administrators in the field of basic education. For instance, there are ' problems 
related to the conversion of non-basic schools into basic schools, improving conditions in 
the existing T^asic schools, reducing the cost on basic schools, quantitative and quafitative 
impro'Tn n? of post basic schools, sti engthening administrative and supervisory services 
for basic schools, etf. For want of spare, we will consider here only two problems, namely 
the conversion of primary schools towards basic pattern and the cost of basic schools. 

Conversion of Primary Schools *into Basic Schools, — Basic education has been accepted 
as a national pattern of education at the universal primary education stage. The Confer- 
ence of State Education Alinisteis held in September 1956 liad reaffirmed the acceptancei 
by the Guvcrnmcrit of India and the state governments, of basic education as the. pattern 
of primary education. 

I’hc present positiori in respect oi basic schoc is far from satisfactory. As against 
2,58,006 non-basic schools during 1956-57, the total basic schools (both junior and senior) 
is a paltry 53,778. This would make the work of conversion of non-basic schools into 
extremely difficult. During the first plan period, the work of orienting primary schools 
towards the basic pattern was limited to a few states and it was largely an experimental 
measure. At the end of the first plan period, the percentage of basic schools to non-basic 
schools was about 20. But at the end ^f the Second Five Year Plan it is calculated to be 
only 11*6 in view Oi a large scale inci'case in non-basic primary schools. This is a 
situation, which administrators cannot view with ecuanimity. 

The two big hurdles that have co* j in the way of a large scale and expedient conver- 
sion of non-basic schools into basic schools arc the lack of resources and ^trained personnel. 
^ Report of the Assesment Committee on Basic Education, op. cil., pp. 28-29. 
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The Assessment Committee on Basic Education has strongly opined against using tthc 
system of compact areas in expanding basic education; it recommended on the other hand, 
the tackling of the entire field of non-basic primary education for the purpose of conver- 
sion to basic schools.^ Of course, this conversion has to be properly phased. It would 
necessitate^ steps such as the following 

1. Eliminating the difference between the curricula for basic and non-basic schools; 

2. Reducing the difference in the cost of a basic school and a non-basic scfiool; 

3. Converting the training institutions for primary teachers to the basic pattern; 

4. Orienting the present teachers, inspectors and administrators towards the basic 
pattern ; 

5. Equipping ' the present non-basic and bas*c schools properly; 

6. Producing literature in basic education for the children and teachers and also for 
educating the public opinion in favour of basic schools; and 

7. Establishing model basic schools in urban and rui^al areas; 

8. Strengthening basic training institutions; 

9‘ Organising extension services in the basic training centres; 

10. Attracting talented persons to be the teachers of basic schools; and 

11. Strengthening the administiative and inspectorate staff at the primary school 
level. 

It was held by some educators and administrators that a great leeway in basic educa- 
tion could be made if a general policy decision was taken that all new primary schools to 
be started should be of basic pattern But it was felt in the official circles that such a step 
was not advisable as ‘*it would retard the expansion of education instead of furthering 
it.**® The Estimates Committee of the Second 'Lok Sabha was, however, of the opinion 
that the Centre should utilise its resources earmarked for primary' education predominantly 
for the improvement and spread of basic education and it concun ed with the recommenda- 
tion of the Assessment Committee on Basic Education that the financial assistance given 
for the improvement or expansion of primary education should be restricted only to basic 
education. But such a step is not likely to help the cause Of universal primary education. 

Cost on Basic Schools. — It has been generally held that basic schools are costlier 
than the non-basic schools. The higher cost is principally due to the fact that (1) a 
basic school requires larger space and a better school building than an ordinary primary 
school, (2) it is to be provided with craft eqiupment and craft material which involve 
greater expenditure, (3) the ratio of pupils per teacher has to be kept within limits in order 

1 Ibid. p. 35. ’ ® Ibid., p. 36. 
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to fnsure the efTectiveness of education, and (4) the teachers already trained in ordinary 
primary training institutions are to be retrained in basic education techniques. 

There are i\vo conflicting opinions about the relative costliness of basic education 
prevailing in the country. One view holds that basic schools are costlier, the other 

view — and it is mostly from oflicial quarters — is that the average basic school is less costly 

• • 

than the average primary school in view of the income from the production* of crafts. 
The Assessment Committee on Basic Education tried to take stock of the actual picture of 
productivity in basic schools but “the piv ductivity in basic schools in such states as Delhi, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Mysore, Andhra, etc. was not such as could lead us to any 
worthwhile conclusions except that the woik was b^ing done very unsatisfactorily.”^ 
However, in a recent publication of the Government of India it is shown that for 
the country as a whole, the cost per*child in a junior basic school is less than that for a 
non-basic primary school. The claim is statistically substantiated.- 

. TABLE 27 


Cost Per Pupil Per Annum, 1956-57 


• 

Junior i 

Non-basic • 

State 

Basic Schools 

Primary Schools 

Andhrji 

28-8 

24-9 

Assam 

200 

13-2 

Bihar 

18-3 

15-2 

Bombay 

30-8 

30-3 

Jammu a^'nl Kashrnii 

— 

250 

Kerala 

17-3* 

13-4* 

Madhya Pradesh 

26-7 

30-3 . 

Madras 

25-9 

26-4 

Mysore 

27-9 

25-7 

Orissa 

36-3 

16-5 

Punjab 

27-4 

290 

Rajasthan 

570 

31-0 

Uttar Pradesh 

19-5 1 

< — 

West Bengal 

26- 1 

23-6 

A. & N. Islands 

54-5 

51-7 

Delhi 

5G-3* 

86-9* 

HiMachal Pradesh 

290 

50-9 

L. M. & A. Islands 

_ 

71 

manipur 

44-6 

, 14-7 

Tripura 

56-8 

1 42-5 

N. E. F. A. 

390 

80-4 

Pondicherry 

— 

1 50-9** 

• India 

22- 1 

1 24-4 


* Figures pertain to 1955-56. ** I ludes Middle Schools also. 

1 Ibid. p. 44. 

^ Administration of Basic Education, National Institute of Basic Education, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi, 1960, pp. 139-40. 
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From the above table and other statistics quoted in the publication referred to above, 
the following broad conclusions regarding the cost of basic schools can ^be drawn : 

1 . For the country as a whole, the average cost in a basic school is Rs. 2 %- 1 as 
against Rs. 24-4 in a non-basic school; 

' • 

2. \ On the state- wise basis, the position is not categorically either in favour of 

basic education being more expensive or less; • 

li 

3. In the states where the cost of basic education is found to be higher than 
that of non-basic education, the aveiage annual salary of the basic school teacher is 
more than that of the ordinary ^ primary school teacher; and 

4. In rcsnect of teacher-pupil ratio in junior basic schools and in non basic 
primary schools, the difference is statistically insignificant. 

The focal point in the relative costliness of basic education is the handling of craft 
equipment and craft material. “If these things are not purchased well, not supplied pro- 
perly and in time to the schools, do not have the right specification and equality, not used, 
lookeef after and maintained (e g are not repaired in time) satisfactorily and adequate 
arrangements 'are not made for timely and proper disposal of the craft-produts, then 
wastage is bound to occur.”^ Ihese aie actually the matters which 'should engage the 
serious attention of the administrators. If this is done, the financial aspect of basic educa- 
tion will not be a serious obstacle to the progress of basic education in the country. 

PRIMARY AND BASIC EDUCATION UNDER THE NATIONAL FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

In the five-year national plans on piimary and basic education have received — 
have been accorded — great importance and cv-en priority. The table following briefly 
summarises the position in respect of primary and basic education in 1950-51, i.e., prior 
to the First Five-Year Plan and the development targets undej-‘the three five-year plans: 


1 Ihid,, p. 143. 
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TABLE 28 


Targets in JPrimary and Basic fiiducation under the Five-Year Plans 




1950-1951 

First Plan 

[second Pldn 

Third Plan 

1. 

ErtTolmcnt in percentage in 






the age-group 6-11 

42-7 

510 

60-0 

80-0 

2. 

Enrolment in percentage in 
the age-group 11-14 

12-9 

16-3 

22-6 

30-0 

3. 

Additional enrolment in 
percentage in Basic Schools 

;3i 

• 

17-2 

23-3 

35 

4. 

Number of Primary Schools 

2,09,671 

2,35,167 

2,27135 

3 23,463 

5. 

Number of Basic Schools 

34,205 

47-813 

98,000 

88,000 

6. 

Number of Primary Teachers 
in Lakhs 

5-37 

69 

92 

l*2-5 

7. 

(a) Percentage of tiained 
primal y • teachers 

58-8 

61-2 

1 60 

75 


(b) Percentage of women 
teach en 

152 

14 

n 

1 

25 

8. 

Progress of Compulsoiy 
Education : 

(a) Urban areas 

296 

1,082 

1 



(b) Ru. d areas 

20,261 

38,726 

— 

— 

9. 

Financial outlay in Rs. in 
crores for primary education 

36-49 

93 

89 

’502-46 


This is the broad picture of development achieved during the period of the first three 
five-year plans. The other aspects oi the plans discussed elsewhere and embodied 
in the general presentation. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION. — The most fmportant aspects of the administration of primary education 
are financial. Little money and a large number of children to be educated have always been 
the stories of the finance of primary education. Compulsory primary education is very costly 
— therein money should not trickle but pour — as provision has to be made for the free school- 
ing of every child within easy# walking distance from his ^’^hool, and in case of poor child- 
ren and of children of backw^ard tril and aborigines educational requisites like books 
and slates, clothings and mid-day meals are to be supplied free of charge. In a few cases^ 
financial help may have to be given to children in order to compensate their family, in 
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part at leasts for the loss of their labour. Then there is expenditure on the salary of teachers^ 
their training, construction of school buildings, provision of craft equipment and craft raw 
material and on direction, inspection and enforcement of primary education. It is ob- 
vious that the cost of providing compulsory primary education to 510 lakhs of children in 
the ag(;-gToup oT 6-11 and primary education on voluntary basis to 105 lakhs of children 
in the age-group of 11-14 is bound to be extremely heavy. It has also been decided to 
enrol 30 per cent of the total 348 lakhs children in the age-group 11-14 years during the 
third plan period. It is, therefoie, imperative that the financial aspects of primary edu- 
cation arc so handled by the government that the programme of universal primary edu- 
cation will not flounder on financial grounds. As stated earlier, under the Article 45 of the 

Constitution the r^^^sponsibility for univeisal primary education is vested in the Central 

« 

Government, state governments and the local bodies. The success of the programme of 
universal primary education would depend upon the way in which the financial part of 
this responsibility is divided among those three partners. WVe will consider here how the 
division of the financial functions of llie Central Government, state governments and the 
local bodies should be done. 

FINANCIAL* RESPONSIBILITY OF TIIL CENTRAL GOVERNMENT — The laigestVcsponsibility 
for the financing of primai) education should be boinc by the dentral Government 
And there are some weighty reasons foi upholding this thesis: 

1. The financial resouices of he Central Government are most stable and 
affluent; 

2. It has been conceded by both the First and the Second Finance Commissions 
that it is one of the majoi lesponsi bill ties of the Central Government to maintain a 
comparable standaid of :^ociaL services in all parts of the country. And no social 
service can be more vital and of gi eater significance in a democracy than the provision 
of universal, free and compulsoiy primaiy education , 

3. At present there exists, in respect of the facilities for primaiy education, a 
wide gulf that separates the advanced and backward states. In case of universal primary 
education, the burden on the Jess developed states like Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orrisa, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesli is much heavier than that on 
the advanced states. For instance, these six less developed states have, among them, 
58 per cent of the total number of non-attending children in the country as a whole; 
they need 78 per cent of the new piimary schools required by the country; they have 
to bear the cost of 78 per cent of the additional enrolment required und^r the Third 
Five-Year Plan; and they have greater problems to haAdle in respect of the integra- 
tion of the merged erstwhile Indian states. This wide gulf can only be bridged by 
the provision of a more liberal and larger federal aid to them than to the advanced 
states. 
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Universal, primary education of the basic pattern would create an enligh- 
tened electorate and responsible citizens. This is of national importance. The country 
as a whole will, be benefited from it. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that the 
Central Government shares the cost of the benefits which it would derive. 

5. One effective way of discharging its constitutional responsibility as de^ed in 
the Articles 45, 12 and 36 would be to provide Federal aid for financiffg primary 
education. 

m . 

The Committee on the Ways and Means of Financing Educational Development 
(1950) had recommended that 30 per cent of the total cost on compulsory primary educa- 
tion should be borne by the Central Government. *The First Finance Comyiission had 
recommended a special grant for primary education, for the backward states, and in 
pursuance of this recommendation 8 states were given a grant of Rs. 9 crores. This amount 
was too small to make any effective impact. Even this special grant was discontinued by 
the Second P'inance Commission, and therefore under the Second Five-Year Plan the less 
developed states did not receive special federal aids, and they were treated on par with 
the advanced states. The federal assistance for primary education under the Seconcf Five- 
Year Plaii .vas on the basis of 50 per cent of the additional expenditure on*the approved 
schemes of primary ‘education and 60 per cent on the approved schemes of basic education. 

It would thus be seen that the principle of federal support to primary education has 
been accepteu by the Government of India and a flat proportional grant is being given to 
the state governments on their programmes of improvement and expansion of primary 
education. The principle of flat proportional grant is very much defective. It gives mor^ 
to him ‘who hath and not to him who needs\ It, therefore, tends to accentuate rather than 
reduce the existing disparity in educational opportu n’ties in diffeient states. The modern 
educational opinion favours “equalisation” as the sic principle^ of federal assistance to 
state governments for primary education. This equitable federal grant should depend on 
factors such as state revenue per capita, its density of population, number of villages with 
small population, existence of foiest area, the proportion of backward communities, the 
educational level attained in different states, and the amount of federal aid needed by 
different states to achieve the “specified equality of educational opportunity in all the 
states”.^ It is hoped that financial allocation to the state governments for universal 
primary education under the Third Five-Year Plan and subsequent plans will be based on 
this principle of equalisation. 


The Report of the Committee on the IVqys and Means of Financing Education and DevelopnSmt, 1950 op.cit p. 31 
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FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE GOVERNMENTS — The second important agciioy in 
financing primary education is the state government. In fact, the Central Government and 
the^tate governments bear between them about two-thirds of the total cosf of primary edu- 
cation in India. Under the present set-up, the local bodies have been finding it extremely 
difficult Jo contribute adequately towaids the cost of primary education in their areas. 
Their present share in the expenditure on primaiy education is a little more than 20 
per cent of the total expenditure on primary education. 

What should be the extent of responsibility of the state government in financing primary 
education? The Committee on Ways and Means of Financing Educational Develop- 
ment has suggested that every state should spend 20 pei cent of the total levenue on educa- 
tion. Unfoi tunatcsly, the committee had not specified the proportion of expenditure on 
primary education to be met from the state funds. Diffeient states spend very unevenly 
towards primary education. The Klici Committee on “the Relationship between State 
Governments and Local Bodic/’ found that the states spending in 1950-51 on primary 
education varied from G5-5 pei cent (Bombay State) to 12 4 per cent (Bilaspur). The figures 
for 1956-57 give a more depressing pictuie The percentage of expenditure on primary 
schools to the total direct expenditure on education varied from 51 0 in Andhra to 25 2 
in Uttar Pradesh. In the states of Andhra, N E P’.A. and Tripura it ranged from 54*5 
percent to 50 8 per cent; in Keiala, Madhya Piadcsh, Madias, Mysore,^ Orissa, it was 
between 40 and 50 per cent; it was between 30 and 40 per cent in the states of Assam, 
Bombay, West Bengal, Bhopal and Himachal Piadesh; and in the remaining states, it 
^was below 30 per cent. Considering the supreme claim of universal primary education on 
the state revenues, the Khei Committee had iccommendcd that “a sum not less than 
60 per cent of the total educational expendrturjc should be spent on primary education.” 
This is a fairly reasonable basis ioi the state lesponsibility in finrxncing primary education 

The bulk of the state expenditure on primary education will be in respect of gi ants-in-aid 
to be paid to local bodies which will be mainly responsible for establishing and maintaining 
primaiy schools. This again raises the question: On what principle should the state grants 
to local bodies be based ? 

It may be recalled that in the case of federal aid to the state governments in financing 
primary education, we advocated the basic principle of equalisation. The same principle 
should be extended in determining the state aid to local bodies. I'he need for adopting such 
a principle stems out from the fact that the variations among* local bodies in their ability to 
support primary education are more pronounced than even among different states. 

^ Education in Intka, 1956-57, Vol. I. p. 68. 
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^ It may be observed here that the principle of matching grant adopted in soQie states has 
not proved effective primarily because local bodies do not have enough resources to 
spend an amount? equal to government grants. “This difficulty will be all the more greater, 
when the resources of the state governments are sti engthened by federal subsidies”, while 
the sources of income of local bodies remain mostly static. The Khcr Committee had 
recommended that the state grants to local bodies on account of primary education should 
be basid on “a combination of the proportional grant (used to secure a broad equalisation 
as well as for rapid expansion), a special giant for backward or necessitous areas and specific 
purpose grants such as research, construction of school buildings, etc.”^ If the Kher 
Committee’s recommendations can be implemented, i^ would do immense good to the cause 

of universal primary education in India. 

• 

FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF LOCAL BODIES. — In financing adequately the programme 
of universal primary education in the country, the local bodies, being a joint partner of 
the Central Government and* the state govei nments in the huge and complex enterprise of 
providing universal primary education, should also bear part of the financial responsibility. 
This responsibility will be greater on municipalities because they have better sources of 
income ih,.:Mie distr^'^t local boards. It should be made obligatory on the part of all 
municipalifies to pitivide in their budgets for piimary education in their areas on the 
basis determined by their state governments. In case of district local boards and school 
boards, the l^cal cesses form cn important part of their revenues. It is very much 
necessary that a cess on land revenue i^ levied in all rural areas in the country and the 
state governments should fix a definite portion of the total proceeds from the cess on th^ 
land revenue to be spent on primary education. The village panchayats should also be made 
to set apart a specified poition of their total revenue for primary education. 

In financing piimarj' education, important ' inciple to be adopted is that the 
allocation of financial resouices should be in keeping Vi ith the executive*functions delegated 
at different levels. Unfortunately, at present, the local bodies have the highest executive 
functions but very limited financial re.^ources. “The existing distribution of financial 
resources should be altered in shch a way that adequate funds to cover all expenditure 
involved in the delegated authority are given to every level of government.”^ 

The provision of universal primary education for about nine crores of children is a colos- 
sal task. It would need strenuous efforts not only on the part of the Government of India, 
the state governments and loeal bodies, but also on the part of voluntary organisations, 

^ The Report of the Kher Commiiteej op.cit., p. 86. 

* The Rftfort of the Bombay Education Integration Committee (1959), Chapter V. 
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Eflforts should, therefore, be made to develope the voluntary effort and its financial supjjort 
should be enlisted to whatever extent it is possible. 

CONCLUSION 

It wOuld be seen from the perusal of the piereding sections that the administration of 
univcisal primary education in a big country like India is a task of veiy great magnitude 
and complexity, ft has two aspects, one of universal ing primary education as laid down 
under the Constitution and thus making the nation literate, and the other of improving the 
quality of this minimum education to enable cveiy child who gets the benefit of primary 
education to be a responsible citizen These two sides of the administiation of primary 
education have created a number of problems for administiatois, each one being a com- 
plex task in itself. Universality of piovision of primary schools, universality of enrolment 
and universality of retention aie the three vital problems and at the same time veiy difficult 
aspects of universal, compulsor\ piimary education. The staffing of the primary schools 
and basic schools with trained teachers is another complex and difficult aspect. The 
problem of evolving a satisfactoi) s\stem of financing primaiy education at different levels 
has been also "eluding solution since past several years. The situation has been aggr avated 
by the unimaginative and less sympathetic stands that are being tkken by the central 
and state ministries of finance as legards the demands of education. 

The administration of primary education, and as a matter of fact all fields of educa- 
tion, has l^ecn made further difficult by “the lack of a full and cleai understanding be- 
tween the Centre and the states regarding their respective functions and spheres of actions” 
and the lack of “close field contacts amongst the officeis at the centre and in the slates”. A 
mere exchange of papers and documents and occasional confei ences are not likely to help 
much in the expeditious and effective implementation of the programme of universal com- 
pulsory and free basic education. A time has come for the adoption of a more realistic, 
rational and less formal approach in the administration of primary education. The official 
rigid attitude should change, and the partnership of various agencies in the administration 
of education should be recognised and practised. 

The executive authority should be decentralised as much as possible. This decentra- 
lisation of executive functions should be accompanied by the delegation of larger finances. 
The allocation of finances to the executive authoiity at each level should be. sufficient to 
cover the expenditure required for the efficicr t discharge of the delegated authority. Again, 
there should not be a complete divorce between executive authority and financial responsi- 
bility even at the level of the local bodies. 
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INTROPUCTION 

BACKGROUND. — Secondary education was, till recently, considered* to be the weakest 
link in our educational system. For nearly a century, educationists had been aware of the 
inadequacy of the system, and many committees and commissions had been trying to locate 
its shortcomings and weaknesses. Wood’s Despatch of 1854, the Report of •the Hunter 
Commission of 1882, the Calcutta University Commission of 1917-19, the Sargent Report 
of 1944, and the University Education Commission Repoit of 1948-49 had all agreed that 
the fundamental defect of the secondary education system was its academic and university- 
dominated cuiiiculum. 

The Umveisity Education Commission of 1948-49 made it clear that no reconstiRiction 
of iirivt.olt) •ediicat' jii was possible without remodelling secondary education This led to 
the appointment of.thc Secondary Education Commission, which reported in August 1953, 
with the aim oY making secondary education a self-contained and complete stage up to the 
age of 17. Significant among the reforms that are Ixjing implemented on the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are: 

1. Enriching the contents of secondary education by adding one mdre class to 
the high scliool and making it a higher secondary school of 1 1 years’ duration and 
providing in selected higher secondary schools a diversified system of education in 
which students could offer, in addit^ion to a co amon core of studies, a group of three 
subjects fr om any one of seven, namely, Humaii lies, Science, Technology, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Fine Ai*i% and Home Science; 

2. Increasing facilities for science education and CiaxL lO'ii.iiing; 

3. The establishment of the All-India Council of Secondary Education to advise 
the central and state governments in matters pertaining to secondary education; and 

4. The establishment of the extension services project in selected teachers* 
colleges to cairv out a programme^of in-ser\4ce teacher preparation in all subjects of 
the secondary school curriculum. 

THE PATTERN OF secondj\ry EDUCATION. — Scconda? ^ education is the central link in 
the chain of education. It holds the Lnks of primary and higher education on either side, 
and generally covers seven years in all, including (a) the lower (secondary) or the middle 
or the senior basic or the junior secondary stage of 4 years for children in the age-group 11-14, 
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and (b) the ‘higher stage of three years for children in the age-grop 14-17." TTie duration 
of these stages, no doubt, varies from state to state. It b also interesting to note that the 
lower secondary stage forms a part of primary education in some states.' A few states have 
abolished English fiom the middle school, but they have not yet clearly defined whether 
the lowci; ^secondary) stage is a part of the primary or of the secondary stage. In order to 
remove this confusion, the Cential Advisoty Board of Education and the Conference of 
Vice-Chancellors omvened in 1955, recommended a pattern of education which^ would 
comprise (a) eight years of integiated elementary (basic) education, (b) three years of 
higher secondary education, with diveisified courses, to give a vocational bias to this stage 
of education and make it both a terrfiinal point to enter life and a preparation for further 
studies, and (c) thixje years of university education leading to the first degree. Steps arc 
being taken to reorganise the educational system of this country on these lines. 

GROWTH OF SECONDARY EDUCATION — The expansion of secondary education during 
recent ychis has been phenomenal The piogiess is evident from the rise in the total niim- 
bei of schools as well as in their total pupil enrolment The total number of secondary 
schools rose from 12,693 in 1947-48 to 24,059 in 1952-53 and 53,302 m 1958-59 During 
this period, the pupil enrolment inci eased from 2,953,995 in 1947-48 to 5,906,666 in 1952-53, 
and 14,078,334 in 1958-59 

So far as the enrolment of pupils in the age-group 14-17 (m Classes IX-XI) is concer- 
ned, it may be noted that the number rose from 12 10 lakhs in 1950-51 to 19 79 lakhs in 
1955-56, registering an increase from 5 4 to 8 1 per cent. The tax get fox enrolment in the 
Second Plan was 29-99 lakhs, which amounted to 1 1 4 per cent of the total number in 
that group. Up to the end of 1958-59 (the first^ three years of the Plan), additional enrol- 
ment had leached 5*53 lakhs, bringing up the total to a figure of !55 32 lakhs It is estima- 
ted that a further enrolment of 4-67 lakhs is possible by 1960-Ql. 

• • 

CONTROL OF SCHOOLS. — Secondary schoob m India are controlled today by four distinct 
types of agencies, viz., (1) Central Government; (2) state governments; ( 3 ) local bodies 
and (4) private bodies. A brief account of the role played by each of them is given below. 

THE ROLE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

INTRODUCTION. — Secondary education is a State subject, as such the Government of 
India u not directly responsible for thb branch of education. Jt b, however, directly respon- 
able for secondary education in the Union territories. Besides thb, the Ministry of Edu- 
catkm plays an important role in the reconstruction of secondary education of the entile 
country. It advisbs the states on all matters pertaining to secondary education, and gives 
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fin;lncial aids for its developments. Further, it adopts several measures for the improve- 
ment of secondary education and runs a few educalional institutions of all-India character. 
A division in the Union Ministry of Education is entrusted with the responsibility of 
secondary education. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNION TERRITORIES. Like the State governments, the 
Indiai/ Ministry of Education is directly icsponsible foi the economic aspect of administra- 
tion of secondary education in the Union territories. The organisation 2)f secondary educa- 
tion, howevci, differs in different teiiitories. In the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindive 
Islands, there are no secondary schools. The Education Department of Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands and the Education Directorate of Tiipuia follow the Education Code, 
Rules and Regulations of the Sccond&iy Boatd of Education, West Bengal. Manipur has 
no separate Educational Code. It follows the Assam Education Department Rules and 
orders. Similarly, the Himachal Piadesh follows the Punjab Education Department Code. 
The inspection, direction and control of education upto highei secondary stage is the res- 
ponsibility of the directorate of this pradesh is undei a directoi of education. 

The budget provision for 1957-58 for secondary education in the Union Territories 
and the revised esymates for the same year are as under. 

TABLE 29 

Budget Piovision for Secondary Education in Union Territories, 1957-58* 

(Rupees in lakhs) 


1 

1 Budget 

Revised . 


provision 

Estimates 

Delhi 

115-60 

107-04 

Himachal Piadesh 

15-69 

7-98 

Tripura 

14-32 

19-02 

Manipur 

3-19 

3-33 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

0-79 

0-82 

Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindive Islands 

— 

— 


* Estimates Committee. Secondary Education. Governm ^t of India, 1958. p. 8. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — ^Thc Government of India also deals with the eighteen public schools 
in India. Till the end of 1952, the Lawrence schools at Sanawar and Lovedale were 
government institutions. From 1-1-5.. the management of these schools has been vested 
in autonomous boards which include representatives of the Ministry of Education, Defence 
and Finance. The Ministry gave large grants to the public schools. 
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TABLE 30 

Grants to Public Schools, 1953-54 to 1956-57* , 
(In Rupees) 


Year 


1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


Lawrence Schools at 
Saiiawar and Lavedale 

7,03,800 

5.70.000 

3.94.000 

2,00,000 


Other Public 

Schools 

_ \ 

72.000 ‘ 

90.000 
1,23,000 

55.000 


• Eslim^cs Coniinitiee. Secondary Education. 1938, pp. 49-50. 

ADVISORY FUNCTIONS.- The Indian Ministry of Education advises the states in all 
matters pertaining to secondary education. This is done through statutory or advisory 
bodies lil^c the CABE, tlie Directorate of Extension Programfnes for Secondary Education^ 
the National Board for Audio-Visual Education, the Central Advisory Board of Physical 
Educsttion and Recreation, ctc,^ It also appoints committees and commissions for suggest- 
ing improvenjents in secondary education. In this connection, the Secondary Education 
Commission, 1952-53, has wielded the greatest influence on secondary education of this 
country during recent years. It has redefined the objectives of secondary education and 
has effected consequential modification of the existing, pattern.® 


FINANCIAL. — ^The Government of India also gives financial aids to the states for imple- 
menting central plans. For example, the state governments found it difficult to carry 
out sonic of the important recommendations of the Secondary Education Commission 
involving heavy expenditure. The Central Government, therefore, found it necessary to 
assist the state governments as well as pi ivatc organizations in* a liberal manner. The 
following arc some cif tKe items, which are liberally aided by life Centre: 

1. Provision of more schools for the agc-gioup 14-17, with special attention to 
the improvement of girls’ education; 

2. Upgrading of high into higher secondary *schools; 

3. Conversion of high into multipurpose schools; 

4. Provision of adequate teacher supply; 

5. In-service programmes of teacher training through the agency of extension 
services departments; and 

6. Other ancillary schemes such a. the training of teachers in new subjecU, 
improvement of facilities for teaching science, improvement of school libraries, etc. 

^ Supra, pp. 43-45. ® Supra, p. 195. 
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I The amount of assistance given to the states by the Central GovernmenJ under tlie 
■scheme of reconstruction of secondary education is given l^elow 


TABLE 31 

Centj^al Assistance to State Governments for the Reconstruction of Stecondary 

Edurr'tion, 1954-58 * 


Sr. 

No. 

State 1 

1954-55 

1955-56 

• 

1956-57 

' 1957-58 

1. 

Assam 

• 

19,95,9 W 

8,73,693 

17,54,300 

2. 

Andhra 

- 

8,97,050 

3,31,000 

17,54,300 

3. 

Bihar 1 

19,70,032 

17.32,156 

63,94,945 

32,09,300 

4. 

Bombay 

48,61,857 

16,97,527 

13,78,468 

37,31,900 

5. 

Punjab * 


64,72,841 

• — “ 

6. 

West Beni»al 

17,23,920 

60,68,088 

57,87,565 

84,89,000 

7. 

1 Oiissa 


5,86,420 

11.74,626 

19,08,800 

8 

Madhva Pradesh 

9,24,000 

12,05,338 

26,78,183 

43,60, %00 

9. 



19,61,995 

10,43,426 

. 18,59,400 

10, 

Pepsy ^ 

2,03,940 

13,002 

2,03,125 


11. 1 

Madhya ,Bhai at 

- 

2,00.000 

1,81,200 

** 

12 

Hyderabad 1 

36,34,950 



- 

13 

Rajasthan 

30 90,450 


19,70,370 

17,07,351 

14 

My sort 

• 

— 

10,23.133 

27,21,600 

15 1 

Travancore-Cochiri 

- 

20,61,294 

— 

— 

16.1 

Sauiashtra 

22,66,770 

26,33,400 

2,22.000 

• ** 

17.! 

Ajmer 

- 

1,01,682 

4,12,500 


18.] 

Delhi 

— 

45,100 

- 

• 

19., 

Kutch 

- 

, 77,417 

— 

— 

20. 

Tripura 

3,14,000 

1 2,6' »00 

54,745 


21 

Coorge 1 

3,79,920 


90,100 


22. 

Vmdhya Piadesh • ,| 

3,79,500 

1,96,208 

1,52, 12J 

** 

23. 

, Bhopal 1 

97,680 

3 34,429 

1,31,750 

** 

24. 

' Kerala I 

— 

— 

19,95,514 

30,88,130 

25. 

1 Utter Pradesh 

— 

— 

21,26,075 

35,57,990 

26. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

• 

— 

3,08,316 

1 4,73,500 


• Estimates Committee Secondary Education. New Deli , 1958. pp. 59-60 
** Included in their respective States 


FIVE YEAR PLANS. — The progress made in the setting of new schools in the first and 
second plan periods is given on Table 32* 
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TABLE 32 

Progress of Secondary Education, First and Second Plus * 



. 

First Plan 


1 Second Plan 





Actuals 

Estimates at 


1950-51 

1955-56 

Targets 

1 upto 

the end of 





1958-59 

1960-6^1 

High Schools 

7,241 

10,400 

10,620 

10,703 

10,826 

Higher Secondary Schools . . 

47 

77 

1,227 

1,484 

1,500 

Multi-purpose Schools 


374 

1,063 

1,329 

1,550 

Total 

7,388 

10,851 

12,910 

13,516 

13,876 


* Draft Third Fwe^Tear Plan of Education, p. 59 


During the thiid plan peiiod, the Government of India has ear-marked a sum of 
Rs. 90 Cl ores for the development of secondary education. The thiee mam directions 
in which -it is proposed to continue the reoiganisation of secondary education arc. (1) to 
increase the facilities foi science education, (2) to improve the multi-puipose schools esta- 
blishes during the second plan period and increase their number to a limited extent, and 
(3) to set up new secondary schools as higher secondaiy institutions and to conveit existing 
institutions to this pattern to the extent feasible ^ It is estimated thaf by ^the end of the 
Third Plan, there will be about 9,000 higher secondary schools of such a type accounting 
for one-half of the total number of secondaiy schools in •the country 

STEPS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION — The Government of India 
plays a vital lole in improving secondaiy education directly oi indirectly. For example, 
one of the most successful schemes implemented during the Second Plan has been the esta- 
blishment of 54 extension services centres attached to selected traming colleges in the 
country. These centres have been carrying on a veiy effective programme of in-service 
training for the teathers of secondary schools through various Activities, viz , (1) week-end, 
short-term and long-teim courses, (2) workshops, seminars and group discussions, (3) edu- 
cational weeks and exhibitions, (4) advisoiy and guidance seminars, (5) library services, 
(6) auto-visual aids services and (7) publications.* Each extension centre spends annually 
about Rs. 26,000 out of which Rs 20,000 are contributed by the Centre and Rs. 6,000 by 
the state government concerned 

The organisation of regional seminars for headmasters and educational officers is 
another activity of the Ministry of Education The aim oP these seminars is to provide 

^ Government of India Third Five^Teat Plan. Delhi, 1960. pp, 101-102. 

^ Second Seminar d>n Extension in Training Colleges, Srinagaif, June-July, 1956. 
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a vdiuc for teachers and administrators to discuss educational matters and current probfeHM 
of education with a view to improving teaching and learning. Up to the end of Marche t 
1957, the Secondary Education Council has organised 15 such seminars. In additio:^ to 
regional seminars, the Council ananges special All-India seminais for discussing specific 
topics or problems. Up to March, 1957, the Council had organized 11 s&ninarsjya exa^ 
minations, teaching of science, educational administration, special studies, .etc. The 
CounciCalso conducted seven woikshops on examinations. 


In coopcidtion with state departments of education, the Directorate of Extension 
Programmes has set up a special unit for examination reforms. The unit has launched a 
long-term programme of examination leforms and tfie officers of the unit ar^ currently 
engaged in orienting teacheis to the new concept of evaluation, preparing test materials 
according to the new objectives, trying them out and standai dising them, and preparing 
various types of literature for the benefit of teacheis and examiners 


The Ministry also set up two important leseaich buieaux in 1954 for tackling two 
major problems of secondary education, viz., the Ceritial Bureau of Text-book Research 
and the Central Buieau of Educational and Vocational Guidance The former undertakes 
researches in various aspects of text-book writing and production with the object of improv- 
ing the generaf standard of text-books m content and format and to make available the 
icsults of lelevant research to the states and othei organizations interested in production of 
text-books. The latter conducts leseaichcs in its own special field and provides necessary 
guidance to stales and educational organizations engaged on guidance and counselling. The 
bureau has since built up a libiary and laboratory equipped to serve a variety of guidance 
functions, viz , preparation of analytic and descriptive aids to group guidance* in the 
classroom, wiiting of insJ;ructional and informative lotes on guidance and counselling, 
guidance orientation (class)^talks on curricular choice « d occupational preference, ancillary 
research to aid in the improvement of guidance practices in schools. 

The Ministry has also initiated a scheme for giving grants to teacher training collies 
and departments of education* in the univcisities in order to enable them to carry out 
researches on educational problems chosen by them and approved by the Central Ministry, 
The main purpose of the scheme is to piovidc facilities lor research which, in ipany instances, 
has been held up owing to want of funds. It is to be carried on by the staff of the trsdn- 
ing colleges assisted by a few research fellows assigned to them and some financial faciUties 
and equipment arc provided 6y the h^'nistry of Education to facilitate the completion of 
the projects. Further, the Ministry also conducts experiments and collects information from 
abroad and processes the advice or assistance thus received. 
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With tljc objective of offering young people opportunities to use their leisure profit- 
ably and to develop their personal capacities in the most satisfying manner possible, the 
Ministi y has launched a comprehensive programme for youth welfare; ‘ which includes 
youth festivals, students’ toms, youth hostels, holiday camps, etc. In 1954, the Ministry 
also initiated th(; National Discipline Scheme, which seeks to eradicate indiscipline by in- 
culcating in the young a spiiit of patriotism, self-ieliance, toleiancc and self-sacrifice 
combined with a balanced appreciation of human values. A provision of Rs. 58 00 lakhs 
was made for this purpose duiing the Second Plan. The scheme at piesent opeiatcs in 
550 schools in Delhi, Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir, West Bengal, Uttai Pradesh and 
Bombay and has ovei 2,75,000 students under training. It is proposed to extend the 
scheme to another 10,000 schools in the country duiing the Third Plan.^ 

EDUCATIONAL iNsTi'i L TioNs. — Fhc Government of India is also conducting a few edu- 
cational institutions. These arm at piepanng the personnel, which envisaged reforms in 
secondary education of this country may need. These aic. fl ; National Council of Edu- 
cation and Research, Delhi; i^2) Central Institute of English, Hyderabad; (3) Lakhsmi- 
bai Cbllcge of Ph)sical Education, Gwalior. Duiing the third plan peiiod,*the Govern- 
ment of India is fuithei contemplating to start four regional tr aining * colleges for 
preparing teachers needed foi multi-purpose schools, and a central hnstitiite of science 
foi oiienting the existing science teacheis in the concept of general science. 

THE STATE GOVERNMENT 

INTRODUCTION. -Secondary education is under diiccl and full control of the state. 
This cojjtrol is exercised through different kinds or le\cls of authoiilies - tlir state ministry 
of education, the department of education and tlic board of secondary education 

THE STATE MINISTRY^ OF EDUCATION. — Thc State ministry of education is responsible 
for initiating and controlling the educational policy For exainple, it defines thc duration 
of the secondary stage, gives general directions regarding curriculum, sanctions the second- 
ary education code, fixes the budget and so on. Such measures are, at times, discussed in 
the state legislature and need its approval. Since independence, the state ministi les are 
being faced with scveial impoitant educational problems, e.g., upgrading the high school 
into the higher secondary level, the position of Binglish and Hindi in school cuirlculum, 
uniformity and nationalisation of text-books, class-rccoids, and so on. These arc import- 
ant but very controversial problems. Every state adopts its own policy legarding them 


1 


Minisir/ of Education Draft of Third Fm-Ttar Plua of Education^ op. cit , pp. 137-38. 
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and as such thferc is a lack of uniformity of policy in spite of the direction given by the 
Government of India. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. — What the State ministry of education initiates^ 
the department of education has to execute. It sees that the lules and regulations as laid 
down in the giant-in-aid code aie carried out, that the pi escribed courses and curricula 
aie adapted, that the approved text-books are followed, *ind so i>n It is responsible for 
the piopci conduct of govcinment institi lions and aided schools Alf schools — govern- 
ment oi aided — are inspected b\ state inspectois and inspectiesses The department 
further aw'ards gi ants to pi ivate scliools, and settles disputes between teachers and manage- 
ments 

PracticalK, every state has a deputv duectoi of education in charge of secondary edu- 
cation to help the diiectoi of education It is, howevei, seen that the department of edu- 
cation is responsible for academic secondary schools onlv, technical and agricultural schools 
aie in charge of other departments This anangemerit, however, vanes fiom state to state. 
It is suggested that while the depaitment of education mav be entrusted with the gpncral 
administration, other departments mav confine tlieir attention to tedinical advice only. 

iNSPECtiON. All recognised schools are subject to school mspeition, and every state 
has its own system of inspection ^ So far as secondaiv education is concerned, an inspector 
has generally following powers 

1. To inspect all government secondary schools and piimary training institutions; 

2 To recognize non-govcriimcnt secoiidart schools and to sanction grants;* 

3. To withhold oi withdraw aid to private schools, and to cancel thei^ recog- 
nition ; 

4. To make sugh recommendajons as will ust the D E in sanctioning building 

giants to recognised institutions under his j'urisdi non; , 

5. To exercise the disciplinary, controlling and administrative powers delegated 
to him in such a way as to maintain the efficiency of institutions under his control; 

6. To make such recommendations as will assist the Director in dealing with 
applications from the heads of institutions for changes in the curricula; 

7. To submit annual reports to the diiect^'r with statistical returns; and 

8. To submit such other returns as arc required by the director.* 

The main defects of inspection have already been discussed.* Among other reasons 
why inspection today is not •satisfactory, these are wort'* noting: 

^ Supra, pp. 94-97. 

* The Edu(^tlon Manual of the State qf Bombay, 1954. pp. 128-29. 

* St^na, pp. 97-100. 
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1. * The role of the inspector is wrongly conceived in that he is regarded primirily 
as a person, whose function is to judge rather than to advise and guide; 

2. Most inspectors have no specific training for their job, aild some do not even 
have any professional training or experience; and 

3. Almost all inspectors today have to devote a considerable portion of their 
timc*to administrative duties.^ 

Steps foB improving school inspection have already been suggested.* 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. — During 1956-57, there were 36,291 secondaiy schools in the 
country — 31,918 foi boys and 4,3]J3 for girls. Their distribution according to manage- 
ment is giten blcow: 

TABLE 3*3 

Secondary Schools by Management, 1956-57* 


• 




Management ^ 

Number 


Percentage 

^ j 

Government 

6,967 


19-2 

District Boards . . ' 

11,128 


3t)-7 

Municipal Boards 

Private Bodies: | 

1,241 


34 

Aided . . , 

12,876 

1 

35-5 

Unaided 

\ 

4,079 


1 112 

1 

* Education in India, 1956-57, Vol. I, p. 

103. 




Thus the government is directly responsible for about one-fifth of the schools. It beais 
their entire expenditure, and their teachers are state servants. Government schools arc 
found to be more costly^ than average private institutions, and a large portion of the second- 
ary education budget is spent on state institutions. In this connection, one would like to 
remind our administrators of the following wise advice which the Huntei Commission 
gave about 80 years ago: 

Secondary education should, as far as possible, be provided on the grant-in-aid 
basis and^ government should withdraw, as far as possible, from the direct manage- 
ment of secondary schools. 

The Commission further held that the government should, however, run: (1) Voca- 
tional and girls* schools, and (2) schools in ’ ackward areas, where the people themselves 


1 

2 


Report of a Study by an Internatiofud Team. p. 106. 
Supra, pp. 98-100. 
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msTy not be “advanced or wealthy enough to establish such schools for themselves with a 
grant-in-aid.” 

Regarding administration of government schools, it may be pointed out that altHbug^ 
the head of a goveinmcnt institution prepares the routine budget, he caqnot initiate and 
implement any new measure in his school unless it comes from above. As rdg&rds the 
appointment of staff in a government school, it is unfortunate that the head of the school 
has no voice in the selection or the choici of his staff. In fact, the piiitciple of democracy, 
decentralisation and cooperative participation should peimeate the lowest unit of the 
educational administration, namely, the schools. It is, theiefore, suggested that the 
district educational officer in each district should be guided in all matters pertaining to 
government schools by an advisoiy body consisting of the heads of government schools in 
the district, senior teachei s on the staff of the schools among whom there should be a few 
women teachei s, if possible. It is further suggested that each government school should 
have a small advisory body consisting of a few members from the public so that the school 
can establish contact with the society. 

ADVISORY BOARDS. — A few States have standing advisoiy boaids for advising the 
• ...» 
local goveinment peitaining to secondary education, particularly its impiovcmcnt — both 

. * • . 

in quality and quantity. Such a body will piove to be superfluous, if a statutory board 
of secondary education is set up for each state. ^ 

BOARDS Oh SECONDARY EDUCATION. — Bascd on the reroiximcndations of the Calcutta 
Univer sity Commission’s Report, as many as fifteen boards of intermediate and/or high 
school teaching cxaminatior s have been established. These are statutory bodies, set up 
by State legislatures. Their names along with the examinations, conducted by them, arc 
given below; 

1. Bihar School Examination Board, Patnc (f. 1952) Secondary School, Higher 
^Sec. School Dip. an3 • Cert, in Physical Education, Dip. in Social Education. 

2. Boaid for Public Examination, Trivandrum (f. 1949) — Secondary School 

Leaving Cert. Kerala Govt. Tech. Exam., Teachers’ Tr. Cert., Post-basic Scholarship 
Cert., Post-graduate Dips.' in Basic Ed., Needle- work & Garment Making, Music, 
Dance, Arabic Munshi, Sanskrit, Nursery Exams., Diplomas in Engg., Tech, and 
Text. Tech., Dip. and Cert, in Physical Ed., Cert, of Painting of Ravi Varma School 
of Painting. * 

3., Board of Higher Secondary Education, Delhi (f. 1926) — High School, Higher 
Secondary, Higher Secondary Technical, Higher n^ccondary Multipurpose Part I, 
Ratna and Bhushan, Prabhakar, Prauodh, Pravin & Pragya, 


1 Infra, p. 209. 
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4. •Board of High School and Intermediate Education, Uttar Pradesh, Allahatad 
(f. 1922) — High School, Intermediate, High School Technical and Intermediate 

Technical. 

« 

5. Boaid of Secondaiy Education, Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad (f. 1957) — 
conducted Secondary School Leaving Cert, and Higher Secondary Cert, and Multi- 
purpose & Higher Secondary School Leaving Cert. 

6. Board of Secondaiy Education, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal (f 1959) ^ High 
School Celt.,* Higher Secondary School Cert., Higher Secondary School Cert. 
(Tech), Prep./Pre-Univ., Secondary School Ceit., Agri. course, Inter mediate. 

7. Board of Secondaiy Education, Madias (f. 1911) — Secondary School Leav- 
ing Ce^t. 

8. Board 'of Secondary Education, Orissa, Cuttack (f. 1956) -High Schc^ol 
Cert, and Higher Sec. School Cert. 

9. Board of Secondaiy Education, Rajasthan, Jaipur (f. 1957) -High School, 

and pighei Secondaiy. • 

10. Board of Secondaiy Education, West Bengal, Calcutta (11951) — Second- 
ai^ School Final and Higher Secondary School Final. 

11. ^Central Board of Secondaiy Education, Ajmei (f. 1929) HigluSchool Cert, 

and Intermediate ^ 

12. Gujarat Secondaiy School Certificate Lxarnination Board, B^roda (f. 1960) 
— Secondary School Cert. 

13. Secondary Education Board, Mysoie State, Bangalore (f. 1913) -Second- 
ary School Leaving Cert, and Multi-purpose Higher Secondary Cert. 

, 14. Secondary School Certificate Examination Board, Maharashtra State, 

Poona (f. 1960) — Maharashtra Secondary School Cert. 

15. Vidaibha Board of Secondary Education, Nagpur (f. 1922 le. 1956) — 
Secondary School Cert., Higher Secondaiy School Ceit. (Tech.), Vocational High 
Schools. Cert.^ • 

A glance at the names of boards as listed above will show that except Assam, Punjab, 
Jammu and Kashmir, every state has its own board for conducting the school leaving exa- 
mination. In these states, the university is still responsible for holding this examination. 
It is, however, hoped that they will also follow the policy of other states. There is already 
a move in Assam for the establishment of such » body. 

Criticisms are generally levelled against the constitution and functions of these boards. 
As the Secondary Education Commission remarked, “The boards... are unwieldy in 

^ Ministry of Education. Directoiy of Institutions for Higher Education, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1961. 
pp. 133-34. 
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nuiiber and some of the interests represented on it arc not likely to promote .efficiency or 
harmony”,^ The Commission further suggested, “If secondary education is to progress 
on right lines, thrfBpard must be a compact body mainly composed of experts,”* experienced 
in teaching as well ds acquainted with conditions of work in secondary schools. The board 
should further command respect of different professions and vocations.* It shc^d not 
be a mere government body. As such it is desirable that non-official element has sufficient 
rcprcscjutation on it. 

The functions of these statutory bo;»rds vary. The majoiity of them confine their 

attention to the holding end conducting of the S.S.C. Examination and piescribing coui*scs 

of studies for such an examination. Thus they aie ctbncerned with the S.S.C. class only, 

•> 

and not with the lowei classes wliich arc controlled by the department of education. 
Hence there is a lack of continuity and consistency of policy. 

Some boaids arc fuithci authoiised to advise the department of education. For exam- 
ple, a notification of Madras Xioxeinment directs that “The Board shall advise the Director 
of Public Instruction on all matteis lefcrred to it on matters relating to Secondary Education. 
The Boaid stiall also be consulted on the syllabi and couises of stud\ in Secondary 
School.” i’iius the boaid can advise but not take a lead in matters peitaining to second- 
ary education. 

• 

A few boards like the Mdaibha Boaid of Secondar) Education have powers wffiich 
afiert the adiiu^isti alive function*'* of ihj education depaurnent such as the prescription of 
coiuscs for secondaiv schools, the lecognition of such schools for the purpose pf sending 
thcii pupils to the examinations conducted by the boaid, the adoption of measures to prof^ 
mote physical, moial and social welfare of students in recognised institutions and ihe pre- 
sciiption of conditions of the residence and discipb**'' of students, etc. The board has the 

power to lecogiiise an institution for the purpose t admission to its examination, even 

• • 

though the institution may *1101 be recognised by the department of education. Such a 
system not oulv icsults in open conflict between the board and the depaitrnent of educa- 
tion, but at times makes the po.siiJon of the board aw^kw^ard. Long ago, an (official report 
gave the following sane advice:' 

It is also of doubtful wisdom to entiust boards with the important function of 
acc 01 cling recogr tion to schools without giving them at least a say in the distribution 
of grant-in-aid. The present system is apt to breed financial irresponsibility in 
boards.^ 


* Secondary Education Commission's Report y p. 191. * Loc, cit. 

3 Goveriiment of India. Qjiinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1937-32. VoL L p. 109, 
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Similarl^^ the functions of the Board of Secondary Education, Bihar,. are to inspect 
high and higher secondary schools either through government inspectors or inspector^ 
appointed by itself, to grant recognition to high and higher secondary •schools or to with- 
draw such lecognition, to distribute annual grants to ^chools under rules approved by the 
goveinmcnt, and to hear and decide appeals of teachers. Thus this board has very wide 
powers tfut it appears that the Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, is the most 
poweiful body in the field of secondary education in the country. It has the necessary 
administrative, financial and punitive powers for regulating, controlling and developing 
secondary education of West Bengal. 

During recent years, theie is a •good deal of controversy regarding the functions of 
these statutory boards There is, however, a general agreement that theii jurisdiction 
should not be confined to the conducting of the S.S C. examination only, and that they 
should have wider poweis. One should note that efficiency in administration depend? 
on singlei>css of purpose. It is, therefore, desirable that besidre conducting school leaving 
examinations, every secondary education board should be entrusted with full powei of 
prescribing text-books and laying down the courses of instruction, and of defining an exa- 
mination polipy for the entire secondaiy stage. But it is not expected to function as an 
executive body which is the province of the department of education* The department 
should inspect and lecognise schools, award grants to aided schools, and see that the policy 
laid down by the S S.C. Board is properly implemented 

The need for revising the functions and constitution of the existing secondaiy educa- 
tion or examination boards is thus very urgent. As the success of administration depends 
much on unity and singleness of purpose, it will be necessary that every state has a statutory 
secondary education board having academic control over entire secondary education of 
the state. It should also replace the advisory board of secondary {iducation in those states, 
where there are such bodies. 

It may be noted that the State of Maharashtra have more than one independent 
high school education board. If the above principle is accepted, it will be necessary 
to abolish such independent bodies and to constitute onc^ single board in this state too. 
Such a step may arouse resentment in those areas, where there may be a likelihood of 
abolishing an existing statutory board. For example, the Integration Committee for 
Secondary Education, appointed by the Bombay* State Government, 1958-59, remarked, 
“We have also given due consideration to the intensity of feeling in Vidarbha^and the re- 
presentations made in that region about the r ‘tention of the Vidarbha Board. After 
examining pros and cons of the problem, the Committee opined: 

^ Bombay Govetnment. Rgpoft of the Inttgratton Committii for S$t,ondafy Education, 1958-59. p. 269, 
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Wc fed that a statutory board at the state level constitutes an orgahic part of 
an integrated and well-knit system of secondary education for the whole state and 
that two or more independent statutory boards, with no organic inter-relations|)ip, 
are not likely to fead to that educational integiation and homogeneity which will be 
in the best interest of the state. ^ 

The committee ultimately held that there should be a statutory State Board for Second- 
ary Education for the entire state which should be the supreme policy-making body in 
the field of secondary education. It was suggested that the board should have the follow- 
ing functions: 

1. Laying down common policies for sec^mdary education; 

2. The maintenance of common educational standards; 

3. The formulation of piincifiles of syllabi and curricula for the entire secondary 
course ; 

4 The prescription of standard requirements for serondaiy schools; 

5. Determination of general principles underlying the preparation and prescrip- 
tion of text-books and prescribing or publishing language text-books for the examina- 
tions conducted by the board, 

6 The appoi’itment of boards of papei -setter s and translators, whese necessary, 
laying down dir stives for the maintenance of common standards for the final examina- 
tions to be held at the end of the secondary course for the whole state, taking care to 
see that each region is adequately leprcscntcd on every board; 

7. The framing of the nccessa»y regulations for the organisation and conduct 
of final examinations and the admission of students to such examinations; 

8. To maintain a statistical and research bureau; and 

9. To advise government on questions concerning secondary education referred 
to it by government or on its own initiative ’ 

The committee, however, also appreciated the nt I for setting up divisional boards, 
as every legion may have its* own peculiar problems. It was suggested tlftit the state board 
may delegate, such of its functions, wholly or partly, to the divisional boards as it may 
consider fit. It will be a policy-making body and will be responsible for the maintenance 
of educational standards and also of common standards for the final examinations. The 
details regarding the woik of the actual conduct of the examination, the assessment of 
scripts and similar matters will be the Responsibility of divisional boards. 

These suggestions deserve thoughtful consideration in those states, where more than 
fifty thousand candidates may be appearing at the S.S.C, ex unination every year, divisional 
boards may be set up in distinct areas, so that every unit is responsible for a convenient 


^ hoc, ciL 


* Ibid p. 271. 
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number of* examinees. But they should be ultimately responsible to the central btaie 
Board of Secondary Education. 

LOCAL BODIES 

ipiTRODUCTiON. — In conscquencc of the recommendations of the Hunter Commission 
of 1882 r^arding the transfer of secondary schools to local bodies, the district local boards 
and municipalities came on the scene as agencies for conducting secondary schopls after 
about 1883-84. Even some of the secondary schools formerly conducted by the department 
of education were transferred to local bodies. During 1956-57, out of 36,291 secondary 
schools in the country as many as J 1,128 (30*7 per cent) and 1,241 (3-4 per cent) were 
managed oy district boards and municipal boards respectively.^ 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS. — Thc state-widc distribution of the schools managed by 
local bodies is given below: 


TABLE 34 

Percentage of Secondary Schools Managed by Lodcal Bodies, 4956-57*^ 


State 

Middle Schools 

High 

Schools 

Secondary Schools 

District 

Municipal 

District 

1 Municipal 

District 

' Municipal 


Board 

1 Board 

Board * 

1 Board 

Boaid 

Board 

Andhra 

19-7 

5-5 

59*1 

6 7 

46*9 

6-3 

Assam * 

35-3 

0-4 

- 

- 

27-2 

0-3 

iBihar 

31-9 

2-2 

— 


58-8 

7-6 

Bombay 

77-8 

90 

02 

32 



Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

— 

, — 

- 


— 

Kerala 

5-7 

0-7 

21 

0-5 

46 

0*7 

Madhya Pradesh 

28*9 

20 

10 

8 9 

23-3 

3-4 

Madras *■. . 

22-6 

5-2 

37-2 

1 .0 4 

32-2 

60 

My^sorc 

44- 1 

1-3 

140 

15-3 

370 

4-6 

Rajasthan 

1-2 

0] 

- 

— 

0 9 

01 

Orissa 

7-2 

0-4 

01 

0-8 

6-9 

0-5 

Punjab 

55 7 

3-2 

23-7 

3-5 

38-9 

3‘3 

Uttar Pradesh 

59-6 

4-6 

0-2 

2-6 , 

42-5 

4-1 

West Bengal 

* Education in India, 19 

0-9 

56-57, Vol. 

1 0-4 

I, p. 108. 


l_ 1 

0-5 

0-2 


' Education in Itidiay 1956-57, Vol. I. p. 103. 
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glance at Table 34 shows that so far as the middle schools are concerned, the 
local bodies play a dominant role. Perhaps a fair pioportion of these schools^arc upper 
primary schools .Jt may be fuither noted that except in three or four states, very few 
high schools aie managed by local bodies 

OPINIONS RfGARDING SCHOOLS MANAGED BY LOCAL BODILS — Tl may be pOintcd OUt 

that th^ admiiHstiation and management of schools conducted by local bodies*lcave, as 
a lule, >huch to be desiicd and expeiience in the matter has not been particularly encourag- 
ing The Secondaiy Education Commission lemaiked, “Though we do*not wish to make 
an) unfaii geneialization about then efficiencv, we have had enough evidence to show 
that theie is consider able need foi toning-up of these iristitutions And the Report of the 
Intel national Team also observed, “That schools under the control of local 4)odics are 
not on the whole eflicient is universall) lecognized The mam defects of the marage- 
ment are (1) It changes ever) three oi four \eais, thus depriving the school of a stable 
management, (2) the tendem^y of utilising one's positron as a member of the municipality 
or local board also prevails, and (3) there is too much inter ferertee in inter nal ‘manage- 
ment of the* schools concerned ^ 

suGGFSiLD iMpRON^MLNis If the local bodies have failed to discharge then educa- 
tional lesponsil^ilitifc, the fault lies not with the principle of local autonomy but with the 
machinei) designed to execute that piinciplc Eheie is thus the uigent need for the im- 
provement of I're machinei) Ir the hist place, the success ol a school depends much on 
local co-opeiation Thus while there may be a general board of education for the entire 
local bod), every individual school should have its own executive committee repiesentmg 
the local communit) Unless this practice is adopted, local support cannot be enhsteS 
It should also be realised that the development of education at the pre-univeisity ^tage in 
the rnajoiilv of foreign tountiies like Ucnmaik, th United Kingdom and the United 
States is largely due to lcx:^l autonomy which is noi mcrel) accepted as a measure of 
expediency but is looked upon as a part of demc^iatic faith 

In the second place, the gene^-al board of education should be very compact m nature 
and should not exceed fifteen hiembers with cither the district education officei or some 
nominee of the diiectoiate as an ex-ofuio member of the board Ihirdlv, the executive 

committee of an individual s-hool should work on the lines of the executiye committee of 

any other private school Its headmaster sliould be its ex-ojficio member, teachers should 

^ Suondary Education Commissi dh's Report p 196 

2 Report of a Study by an International Tea p 101 

® Bombay Government Report of a Study by the Integration Committee for Secondary Education Bombay 

Government Central Press, 19')9 p 219 
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have also some representation on the committee, and no member should have the ri^t to 
inspect tho school or to call for any statement or documents or in any other way to interfere 
with its internal management. 

PRIVATE BODIES 

INTRODUCTOON. — Private enterprise has played a very important role in the develop- 
ment of secondary education in the country. The Christian missionaries were the pioneers 
in the field, and they began their activities in the first half of the nineteenth cent/hry. The 
Wood’s Despatch of 1854 stressed the desirability of encouraging private enterprise in the 
fi<^ld of secondary education through a suitable system of grant-in-aid. But Indian private 
cn\crprisc was encouraged to enterahe field due to the recommendations of the Hunter 
Commission, which had suggested that the part played by government in directly conduct- 
ing secondary schools should be restricted to the minimum and that private effort should 
be encouraged adequately in the spread of secondary education by the provision of liberal 
grant-in-aid. Private effort leceivcd a fillip under the po!Ii.y and a large numbci of private 
schools were started in the country. 

prPES OF MANAGEMENT. — Approximately fifty per cent of secondaiy schools of India aic 
private institutions. These are managed by: (1) Religious oiganisations and other deno- 
minational bodies; (2) Registered Trust Boards; (3) Societies; and {4) Injlividuals. 

Religious Organisations . — The Christian missionaries were the pioneers in the field of 
secondary education. Then came other religious orders like the D.A.V. Society, Brahmo 
Samaj, Muslim organisations and so on. Many of them have maintained a high level of 
efficiency. * But some of them suffer from various defects: recruitment of staff is influenced 
by religious or sectarian considerations, and some of the communal schools arc run on lines 
which have tended to promote narrow and unhealthy tiends. Commenting on some of 
these schools, the Secondary Education Commission has remarkeef, “The manner in which 
the teachers are selected and in some cases the spirit in which' the school is administered 
arc not calculated to promote a broad and healthy national outlook.”^ 

Registered Trust Schools . — Certain registered trust boarc^ maintain schools, which are 
run exclusively for certain purposes or for certain sections of the population, as laid down 
in their terms of t-ust. In fact, every educational institution should be open to children 
of every religion or community. But the managemehts of these schools arc prevented from 
doing so by the terms of the trust. The Secondary Education Commission suggests that 
“Legislation should be passed in such cast*' to permit the admission of all children to 


The Secondary Education Commission's Report, p. 197. 
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sucll schools but till that is done, they should be eligible to receive grant-in-aid like other 
schools.”^ 

Societies, — A’fargc number of private schools arc at present managed by educational 
societies. A few of these organisations arc organised on the life-member system. The 
teachers of such a society themselves form the management and have a controlling voice in 
the affi^irs of the society because they work for the school on small salaries and devote their 
whole flfe to the development of the school. Experience, however, shows that in course 
of time, the number of life-members becomes smaller and smaller and they become the 
managing bodies employing other teachers as employees. 

The majority of societies arc, however, formed by’ a group of citizens in a locality with 
a view to conducting a school or a number of educational institutions. They employ teachers 
as employees, and undertake the burden of financing the schools. In short, the control of 
the management is in their hands. The teachers of such societies are treated as employees 
and practically they have no voice in the affairs of the school. 

Individual Management , — There is also a fairly large number of schools which are run 
as ‘proprictopr schools’ by individuals. Majority of these arc to a certain extent jprofit- 
making concerns and have very little educational ideology before them and yot it should be 
admitted that some of these arc really elTicient institutions which have greatly contributed 
to the progress and development of secondary education in the country. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS. — It is iiidccd true that private enterprise has played a significant 
role in the expansion of secondary education in the country, but the majority, of private 
schools are not up to the mark. They are ill-equipped, ill-housed, and arc run more like 
commercial enterprises than as educational institutions. It should, however, be admitted 
that one cannot do awa^^with private enterprise, sine • it has got an important part to play 
in any scheme of cducatiqp. There is need for bette control over the opening of schools, 
conditions for recognition of schools should be stricter, and every instUution should have a 
properly qualified managing committee. 

Control over the Opening Vf Schools . — There has been a considerable increase in the 
number of secondary schools during recent years. The majority of them have been opened 
in mofussil towns and big villages, and thus secondary education has bcen^brought within 
easy reach of the people. But several difficulties have arisen in the path of such an expan- 
sion of schbols. Numerous inefficient schools have been started in the most haphazard 
manner. There arc many ill-attended and uneconomic schools in close proximity to large 


^ Loc. cU, 
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schools. A number of schools have also come to exist so close to one another that cut-tllroat 
compctitioif and mean tactics seem to be raging among them with a consequent decrease 
in cfficienc)'. Many efficient middle schools have also been enlarged^ into inefficient high 
schools. Nfost of the private schools are impoverished, ill-equipped and under-staffed. The 
majority of teacheis are ill-paid and ill-treated. Most of the schools do not pay enough 
attention ^to important ingredients of learning, viz., discipline, social life, proper sanitary 
conditions * and a reasonable standard of chiss-work. 

From what has been slated above, it will be obvious that schools should be allowed to 
be opened in such areas only, where there is an urgent need for them. Care should be 
further taken that recognition is giveti only on clearly defined conditions, which will ensure 
their proper running^ and the maintenance of the rights atmosphere in them. The Secondary 
Education Commission further suggests that the states should take ovci such schools as 
fail to conform to conditions prescribed. If this is not possible, it should not hesitate to close 
down such schools and make alternative arrangements foi. the education of the pupils of 
those institutions.^ 

Itscognition of Schools , — Every state has definite rules fin* recognition of schools. Depart- 
mental recognition entitles a school: (1) to present pupils at public e^jaminations ; (2) to 
present pupils as candidates for scholarship examinations, and to admit schofership holders; 
and (3) to apply for grant-in-aid from public funds. 

The rules for recognition, no doubt, vary from state to state, but they all agree on 
fundamental principles. An application for recognition generally requires details legard- 
ing the following particulars: 

• 1 . Whether there is a real need for the institution in the locality ; 

2. The name of the manager or .secretary or correspondent, as the case may be; 

3. The constitution of the founding agency; 

4. The qualifications and rates of pay and terms of service of the teaching staff'; 

5. The examination or examinations for which it desires recognition; 

6. The .subject or subjects of instruction in which the institution undertakes to 
make provision; 

7. The medium or media through which it proposes to impart instruction; 

8. Tlie classes for which it undertakes to hiake provision, and the years in which 
it proposes to establish oi has establi.shed the proposed classes; 

9. The accommodation provided ip class-rooms a'hd in hostels; 

^ Secondary Education CommUsion's Report, p. 198. 
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10. The provision made for health, recreation and discipline of pupils; 

11. Th^ financial position of the institution and the sources and amount of 
annual income;* 

12. The rate of fees charged and the provision, if any, for the graiN of educational 
concessions to poor pupils; 

13. The number of pupils in each class or section of a class; and 

14. A copy of the certificate of re gistration of the society, if the school is run by 
a society.^ 

The state department of education should see that the above conditions are fulfilled 
properly. It may further be noted fliat individual or proprietory managements should 
be definitely discouraged, and that all the managing bodies should be registered. For 
example, as regards non-governrnent schools in the territory of the old Bombay, StatCj 
the orders passed by the state government provide for the registration of the bodies 
controlling schools under the Bombay Public Trust Act of 1950 and/or the Societies Registra- 
tion Act of 1860, to be eligible to receive aid from the State, propiietory .chools being 
debarred Irom such aicx. The 1860 Act is intended to regulate the registration of societies 
established for the promotion of literature, science, or the fine arts or for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge or for charitable purposes. 

Under the boinbay Public Tiust Act, 1950, winch is intended to icgulate and make 
better provision for the administration of the public, religious and charitable trusts, “a 
charitable purpose” includes among other things, “education”, and the trustees of a Public 
Trust, under the Act, are required to make an application for the registration of the Public 
Trust stating inter alia th« designation of the trust, ih * names and addresses of the trustees 
and the managcis, a list of/novable and immoveable .roperties, their approximate value, 
the gross average annual income of the trust property and the amount of the average 
annual expcndituie and similar matters. They are also under obligation to submit their 
annual audited accounts and major changes in the properties of the trusts to the Charity 
Commissioner. All secondary schools registered under the Societies Registration Act of 
1860, automatically are subjected to the provision of il.e Bombay Public Tru^t Act of 1950. 

Managing Committee . — One of the main grievances of secondaiy education is the rising 
discontent in* the teaching profession. The managing comnittee rules, and the teachers are 
treated as mere paid employees and pr< ‘ically they have no voice in managing the affairs 


Regulations of the Board of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh ^ 1953 p. 20. 
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of the school. Efficiency in administration in today’s world depends largfely on dcmocra* 
tisation, decentralisation and co-opeiative spirit. As a recent official report remarks: 

In the present pattern of our society, the concentration of powers in the hands of 
one man oi a coterie of persons is not calculated to ensure the smooth and efficient 
working of an educational institution and that workers in the field and representatives 
of tho rank and file must also be associated adequately with the actual conduct and 
management of educational institutions.^ 

It is, theiefoie, suggested that every non-government school should have a managing 
committee, which ought to be lesponsible to the government for the proper management of 

the school. The composition of the? managing committee should be as follows: 

< 

1. The managing committee should not.be unwieldy in size. It may have a 
minimum of nine and a maximum of fifteen members. 

2. The headmaster should be the ex-officio secretary or joint or assistant sccietary 
of tjie committee. This is necessarv for maintaining, singleness of purpose and for 
avoiding conflicting forces. 

r 3. Representatives of permanent teachers (not exceeding one-third of the total 
number of members on the committee). 

r 

4. Representative of the parent body, whichever it may be, « society, a trust, a 
local authority, a mission, etc. This may include one nominee of donois and a 
representative of alumni. 

5. One nominee of the D.E. 

6. One representative of guardians. 

Besides the above body, every secondary school should have a teacheis’ council. It 
should advise the headmaster on the day-to-day .academic matters of the school. 

FINANCE 

INTRODUCTION.— Since independence, the total direct expenditure on secondary educa- 
tion for the entire country has increased considerably —from nearly foui teen crorcs of rupees 
in 1947 to thirty-seven ciores in 1952, and eighty-two crores in 1958-59. The amount of 
money ear-mat ked for secondary education in our fivc-yeai plans also shows a rise — Rs. 
22 crores (First Plan), Rs. 51 ciores (Second Plan) and Rs. 90 croies (Third Plan). 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. — The Ccntial Government awards grants to state governments 
for qualititive improvement in secondary education.* Central grants are calculated on the 
basis of the ratio notified to the states in respe ^'t of various specified schemes, viz. conversion 

^ lUpmt of a Study by the Integration Committee fm Secondary Education. Bombay, 1959. p. 224. 

* Supra, pp. 198-99. 
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of schools into Inulti-purposc and higher secondary schools, science teaching, •educational 
and vocational guidance, etc. A state provision to earn central assistance has to be included 
in the approved programmes of the state government for the year to which the grant relates. 
Progress reports are called for every year and aie examined with a view to finding out and 
assessing the targets achieved. 

Under Scheme No. 4(d) giants aie also given to piivate institutions which are doing 
impoitant cultural, educational and exper mental woik, since it is felt^hat some of these 
institutions may not be able t(^ develop theii 4)wn progiammes foi want of adequate financial 
assistanc-e. The Estimates Committee, however, suggests that, “The Ministry should see 
that the pace of piogiess in the field of leconsti uction of secondary education Is uniformly 
cssured in all the states, especially in "those areas which were lagging behind.”^ 

STATE GOVERNMENTS. At present, the sources of resenue for educational purposes at 
the stale level are (1) state government grants; (2; giants made by municipal and other 
local bodies directly or through an educational ccss; (3) private benefactions arid grants 
made by private managements; and (4) school ices Ihcie is provision for levying an 
educational cess. It can be imposed by local bodies under permissis'e power given to 
them by sti^te gover^nments. It is levied on land ie\enuc, or as part of the profession tax. 
They can levy <he niaximum educational cess pci missible under the Act. In many case**, 
this has not been done. 

The extent to which the secondary school expenditure was borne by different sources 
is shown in the following Table: 


TABLE 35 

Direct Expendit^fe on Secondary Schov^ls by Source^t 1956-57* 


Source 


1 Amount I 

Percenta^ 

Cjovernment Funds 


287«5, 58359 

49- 1 

District Board Funds 


2,49,48,809 i 

4-3 

Municipal Board Funds 


1,18,24,091 

20 

Fees 

. . 

20,o5,9 1,368 

35-5 

Endowments 


1,82,17,292 

3-1 

Other Sources 


3,52,02,431 ' 

60 

_ 

Total 

58,73,42,650 i 

1000 


• Education in Indta, 1956-57, Vol. I, p. i 


Esiimates Committee. Secondary Education, 1957-58. Delhi, Government of India, p. 8. 
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Thus the figures of expenditure for 1956-57 show that the government bears approxi* 
mutely half of the expenditure on secondary education. But it varies according to states. 
It \vas the highest in Jammu & Kashmir (89*7) and lowest in West?-Bcngal(26.9). Fees 
accounted for more than half of the total direct expenditure on secondary schools in West 
Bengal and Uttar Praesh. The contributions from endowments and other sources varied 
between 4-6 per cent, in Kerala and 15 8 per cent in Orissa. 

Educational irstitutions under private management aie given gtant<in-aid to assist them 
in the expansion and improvement of their educational facilities, but the amount varies from 
state to state. The giants given may be for any of the following purposes: 

1. Payment of stipends to teachers under training; 

2. Payment of medical officers for medicM inspection; 

3. Maintenance of boarding homes for orphans; 

4. Construction and extension of school buildings and hostels; 

5. Furnituie, apparatus, chemicals, and books for libiary; 

6. Acquisition of lands for school buildings, hostels or plavgrounds; 

7. Crafts or industrial education; and 

8. Maintenance grant. 

ORANT-IN-AID,— The basis adopted by various states for the payment *of maintenance 
and other grants to non-government secondary schools, howevei, vaiies A brief leview 
of grant-in-aid rules followed in some of the laigei states is given below 

Madtus . — The rules piovide that in the case of aided secondary schools in which at least 

«■ 

the revised scales of pay fixed foi teacheis in secondary schools under local bodies? have been 
introduced, the amount of giant payable m any one >eai will normally be based on two- 
thirds of the approved net cost for the preceding financial >eai, i e , two- thuds of the excess 
of the approved recyrring expenditure over the income from tuiUyn-fees leckoned at standard 
rates. In the case of other schools in which the revised scales have not been mlioduced, 
the grant will continue to be based on one-half of the approved net cost foi the preceding 
financial year. 

Andhra Pradesh. — The system of grant-in-aid in the Andhra Piadcsh is bioadly similar 
to that in Madras, except that the expenditure on the payment of dearness allowance is 
excluded from the calculation of the maintenance grant and a separate grant on the basis of 
one-half of the approved expenditure on dearness allowance.or the actual deficit whichever 
is less, is awarded. 

Uttar Pradesh. — The maintenance grant for an English school or an intermediate college 
includes a fixed grant for each section (Intermediate'Section, Glasses XI & XII, High School 
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Section, Classes IX & X, Upper Middle Section — ^VII & VIII, and Lower Middle Section*^ 
Glasses V & VI), an attendace grant, a staff grant and a special grant. One of the natal 
requires that thd^ annual grant shall not exceed the difference between the annual cqft of 
maintenance and the income of the school (or the Intermediate College) from fees and 
private sources or half the annual cost of maintenance whichever is less. The maintenance 
grant is limited to the ceiling of the net expenditure. 

PuAjab. — Maintenance grants are of the following kinds, any or all of which may be 
earned in the same school: (a) block grants for attendance, instruction, etc. (b) staff grants; 
(c) provident fund grants; (d) boarding house grants; and (c) special grants. 

Block grants are based on attendance. For midcfle departments of secondjiry schools, 
block grants are admissible at Rs. 8 per pupil in a vernacular school and at Rs. 16 per pupil 
in average attendance in an anglo- vernacular school. In high school departments, block 
grants arc admissible at Rs. 24 per pupil in average attendance. These rates are doubled 
for girls* schools. 

Staff grants are payable at the rate of one-thiid of the salary paid and shall be admissible 
on account of teachers holding certificates awaided by the Department, subiect to cmain 
conditions. 

The total grant awarded to a school under the head of block and staff grants, includ 
ing all aid from public revenues towards expenditure on tuition, shall not exceed three- 
fourths of the -"xcess of approved “expenditure on tuition over the income from tuition fees 
calculated on the basis of the actual rates charged, subject to the maximum of the rates levied 
in the corresponding classes of government schools. 

Gujarat and Maharashtra. — All recognised schools (excluding vocational schools) arc 
eligible for maintenance grants on their total admitt”'^ expenditure at the following percen- 
tages: 

1. Secondary scliobls in rural, i.e., non-municipal areas... ^ 50 per cent; 

2. Schools in other areas (including cantonments) ....45 per cent. 
TEACHERS 

PRESENT POSITION. - With the expansion of secondary education, the number of 
secondary teachers also shows a considerable increase from 2*12 lakhs in 1951-^2 to 3-7 lakhs 
in 1956-57. Out of th. total number of teachers in 1956-57, nearly 3-0 lakhs (81-6 per cent) 
were men aijd 0*7 lakh (18*4 per cent) women. Trained teachers formed 60 0 per cent of 
the total in these schools (57-6 per cent) of the total in these schools (57*6 per cent in case 
of men and 70*6 per cent in case of Women), ^ 

^ Ministry of Education. Education in India, A Graphic Presentation, Delhi, 1959. p. 36. 
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TEACHSR SUPPLY. — ^ Sincc ihc publication of the Secondary Education Commission's 
Report, considerable attention is being paid to the reorganization of secondary education 
in tlTiis country. Its success will, however, depend on an adequate supply* of teachers. The 
reorganisation has also brought forth new curricula, new subjects and new approaches, 
which 4emand teachers of different kind. The supply of teachers is thus not merely a 
question of any teachci but competent teachers. The total teacher requirement for 
secondary schools jn the Third Plan, as envisaged by the Indian Ministry of Education, 
comes to 1,16,230. These teachers will fall under four categories: 

1. Teachers required fpr upgrading 5,000 higher secondary schools with 

humaiutles and science — 17,500; 

2. Teachc^rs lequiied for additional cnrolificnt of 15 lakh pupils in the age-group 
14-17—80,000; 

3. Teacheis required for the additional piovision of Science — 16,000; and 

•4. Teacheis lequired for sti engthening existing* multi-piu pose schools and 

establishing new ones— 2,730.^ 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS, - Thcrc arc at present 239 post-graduate training institutions 

< 

in the counti^^ and the annual output from these institutions is estimated to be 21,060. I'hcse 
teachers arc trained for: 

1. M.Ed. (Papers or Thesis), 

2. B.T. or B.Ed. or Diploma in Education. 

3. B.T. (Short Term), 

4. B.T. Degree (Basic), 

5. Diploma in Education (D.Ed.) of Graduates’ Basic Tiaining Centies. 

It may, however, be noted that the existing training colleges piepaie teachers in the 
traditional, academic subjects, but there is no institution at prfesent which picpares teachers 
for technology, agriculture and other practical subjects. Sufficient attention has also not 
been paid to the training of administrators, career masters, Hindi teachers, and specialists 

I 

for multipurpose schools. With a view to meeting these new demands, the Indian Ministry 
of Education proposes to undertake the following programme during the Third Plan period : 

I 

1 . Establishment of four regional colleges for training teachers in practical subjects ; 

2. Strengthening the existing colleges and university departments gf education 

3. Establishment of a Central Institute of Science, 


^ The Drqft TT&rd Five-Year Plan for Education^ pp. 183-185. 
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4. Training of counsellors in existing training colleges and bureaux of ^vocational 
and educational guidance, 

5. Training; of Hindi teachers for non-Hindi areas, and 

6. Training of headmasters and administrators. 

The Ministry is also eager to strengthen the existing progiamme of in-seivicc educa- 
tion of teachers. Besides maintaining the existing 54 extension services training centres, 
it proposes to extend the scheme to at least 50 more training colleges in tlys Third Plan, 10 
centres being developed every year. 

PAY SCALES or TEACHERS. — The teachci is of paramount impoitance in a national 
system of education. Building and equipment aie important. So aic curricala, books 
and teaching methods But no other aspect of education is so \ itally significant as are the 
men and women who conduct the schools — the teachers. It is they who must make the 
most of the existing opportunities and conditions. It is thev who deveh^p and man the 
curricula. It is they who select, employ and interpret the books, maps, films, recordings 
and other aids^to instruction. In short, as the Draft Repoit of the Third Five-Year Plan 
says : 

Juai. rta a i i\;cr cannot rise higher than its source, education cannot lisc higher than 
its teachers. “ They aie the ultimate determinants of its quality and carrying power and 
construction progiammes in education can ingore this fact only at peril.' 

It is, howevei, found that with the present standard of emoluments in the teaching 
profession, it is rathei difficult to attract well-qualified recruits, who prefer appdintments 
in other departments where service conditions are more attractive. It may be further 
noted that not only is the standai'd of emoluments in the teaching pr'ofession compar*atively 
low% but the avenues of promotion and advancement ic the profession ar'C strictly limited. 

At present, scales of pa^ •vary from state to state and from manarjement to manage- 
ment as w'cll as between men and women teachers The table following gives a com- 
parative statement of scales of pay of trained graduates (holding B.A. and B T. degrees of 
some of the states:) 


^ Ibid,, p. 176. 
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TABLE 36 

Scal«s of Salary of Graduate Teachers 


Sr. 

No 

Name of the 

State 

Scale of pay for trained graduate teachers. 

Government secondary, 
schools 

Non-Government Secondary 
schools 

1 

2. 

3 

4 

1 

Assam 

Rs. 125-7fl55-9.245-E.B.- 
10-275-pIus two advance 
increments. 

Rs. 100-5-200 plus two ad- 
vance increments 

2 

Manias 

Rs. 85-5-125-10-175 

Rs. 75-5-145. 

3 

Uttar Pradesh 

Rs 120-8-200-EB.-1Q-300 

Rs. 1 20-6- 168-E.B -8-200 

4 

Himachal Pradesh . . 

Rs 110-8-190.10-250. A 
selection grade of Rs. 
250-10-350. In this selec- 
tion grade 15% of the - 

The scales of teachers in 
Government schools more 
or less confoim to those 
presciibed foi teachers in 


• 

Senior teachers are placed. 

Gk)vernmcnt schools. 

5 

Delhi 

Rs 120-8-200-10-300 

Rs 120-8-200-10-300. 

6 , 

Kerala 

Rs 150-10-250 (Giade I) 

Rs 80-5-120-7^-165 
(Giade 11) 

Rs 80.5-120.^J-165 (Grade 
II) In non-povernment 
secondary schools there 
aie n6 posts Sf 1st Grade 
teachers * 

7 

Mysore 

To be started at Rs 85 in 
the grade of Rs 75-5-90-6- 
150-10-180-10-200 if the 
teacheis are trained at 
their own cost. Ordinary 

Rs 1 50- 1 0-250 Promotional 

As in the case of Govern- 
ment schools 

Oidinaiy 

8 

Gujarat and 


Rs 120-5-170 E B .8-280.E.B, 


Maharashtra 

Rs. 70-5-130-6-160-8-200 

• 10-300 M.A (2nd Class) 
Rs 150-7J-240-EB.-10-350 

9 

Orissa 

Rs. 1 20-5- 1 55.E B.-5- 160-10 
220-E.B.-10/2-250. 

•Rs 100-5-150 EB -8-190- 
EB -10/2-210 

10 

Rajasthan 

Rs. 100-5-135-E.B.-10-225 

Rs 100-5-1 35-EB..10-225. 

11 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 85-5-125-10-175 
(Starting pay Rs. 100) 

1/3 of payment cadre on 
Rs. 165-5-205-10-245 

Rs 75-5-154 

12 

Punjab^ 

1. Rs. 110-8-190-10-250 
(with a start of Rs. 126 
to M.A , M.Sc.M.Ed. Ill 
Glass B.T.) and Rs 150 * 
p.m. to M.A M.Sc.M.Ed. 

I and II Class B.T. 

2. Rs. 250-10-300. 

There is no uniformity in 
the grades of teachers in 
various schools in the State 
Their grades more or less 
conform to grades of pay 
of teachers in G<>vernment 

1 service. 
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The Government of India advised the states that the minimum salary of no* secondary 
teacher should be flower than Rs. 100-/. Experience in the last two years has, however, 
shown that many of die states are not in a position to undertake this additional respoRsi^ 
bility. 

CONCLUSION 

One hundred years ago, Matthew Arnold advised the English Government .of the 
day to “organize your secondary insti action.”^ And, in a campaign continued over 
the next quarter of a century, he insisted that this, of all social reforms, was the one 
most vital for the maintenance and future development of English culture. 

The organization of secondary education meant for him the provision of* adequate 
public secondary schools for the gi'owing middle-classes “a gieat democratic reform, of 
the truest, surest, safest kind.”^ “Its greatest boon,” he wiote, “to the offspring of 
these classes would be its giving them great, honourable, public institutions for their 
nurture -institutions conveying to the spirit, at the time of life when the spirit rs most 
penetrable, the salutary influences of greatness, honour, and nationality-influepces 
which expand ^thc soul, liberalize the mind, dignify the character.”® 

Secondary education is in the same position in India today with which England 
was faced a hundred years ago. It has expanded considerably, and this expansion will 
continue with an accelerated speed. But quantitative expansion is not enough. We arc 
to-day even moie concerned about its qualitative improvement. It has been fully realised 
that on the quality of secondary education depends the quality of education as ^ whole. 
Constructive effoi ts ai c, thei efore, being made in vai ious par ts of the counti y to remove 
some of the manifest defects in the system we have inherited Our infant democracy is 
still threatened fiom all si^es, and manv fissiparou and disruptive tendencies threaten 
to sap its foundations We have to struggle against he^ y odds and siumoynt those obstacles 
which at every step tend to block our progress and prosperity This is a seiious challenge 
to our educational administi ations We hope that they will rise to the occasion 


^ Popuiar Education, p. 71. 

• Irish Essays, ‘Ecce Coiivertimur ad Gentes’, p. 99. 

• A French Eton, p. 66. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Sri S. R. •Dongerkery 


The pattern of uni\eisity education in India diffeis fiom the pattern of university 
education in the United Kingdom, on the continent of Europe or in the United States of 
America, wheie the universities themselves peiform teaching functions at the undergraduate 
as well as the post-graduate levels and theie aie no institutions conesponding to the affiliated 
college, which as a peculiai feature of the Indian educational set-up. s Of course, London 
University is an exception, in so far as it has a number of colleges to which' tGc TflflWfersity 
stands in a relation that is in some lespects comparable to that which exists between a federal 
university like Bombay or Madias and its constituent oi affiliated colleges. The difference 
between the colleges in Oxford and Cambiidge and the colleges affiliated to, oi forming 
constituent paits of, the Indian univei sides aiises fiom the fact that, while' the former arc 
mainly residential units, the latter aie essentially teaching units. When we speak of uni- 
versity education in our country, we mean not only the education which the universities 
provide directly through the members of theii own teaching staffs, in and thiough their 
teaching departments, but also that, for the most part aj: the undergraduate level, which is 
given in the affiliated or constituent colleges through their respective teaching staffs, over 
whom the universities with which the colleges are connected exeicise, at best, only a 
supervisory control. 

To elucidate the position furthei, something needs to be mentioned about the struc- 
ture of the Indian universities. Broadly speaking, these universities can be classified into 
four main types, ^lanfely, (1) unitary teaching, (2) federal ^caching, (3) teaching and 
affiliating and (4) purely affiliating. Purely affiliating universities, which have no contiol 
over the teaching imparted in their affiliated colleges, and arc no more than external 
examinmg bodies, are rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Even if a university begins 
functioning as an affiliating university, in due course it assumes teaching functions and 
associates the teachers in its affiliated colleges with the framing of its courses of study and 
with its general administration. This is the common pattern on the lines of which the 
majority of the Indian universities have evolved during^ the last one huitdred years. 

The unitary, teaching university, of which there ait about twelve today, is a compa- 
ratively modern type that came into existence in the second decade of the twentieth century. 
It has been defined as a university, “usually localized in a single centre, in which the whole 
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of the teaching is conducted by teachers appointed by or under the control pf the uni- 
versity.” The control of the teachers, the actual teaching, the courses of study and the 
administration arl? centralized in the university. A unitary, teaching university is usu^y 
residential, and the opposite of this proposition is equally true. The following may be 
mentioned as instances of a unitary, teaching and residential university: Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Annamalai, Banaras, Baroda, Jadavpur, Lucknow, Roorkee, Sri Venkateswara and Viswa- 
Bharati. 

The Univeisitv of RombaN, as reconstituted in 1953, is an outstanding example of a 
federal, teaching university. All the undergraduate teaching in Bombay is carried on in 
its constituent colleges, which arc largely autonomous their internal administration, but 
can be called upon to pool their resou;-ccs for post-graduate and post-intermediate teach- 
ing. Their principals have seats on the senate, the academic council and the boards of 
university tcacliing, and the Ivcads of their departments automatically become members of 
the university’s boards of studies. The Poona University is a federal, teaching university, 
in relation to the colleges in the Poona area, though it is only an alTiliating university in 
relation to thc'collcges situated outside that area. The Madras University, too, is a fcdteral, 
teaching aa<I ^dlili<i*'ng uiiiveisitv. 

In a tc«ichirjg and airiliatiug univcisity, the teaching is done in the university’s own 
departments .ind ihiough constiiiicnt colleges, either by the university’s own teachers or 
l)y teacheis of t onstituent < )llr<:,es who are recognized by the university. The afRliated 
colleges teach nndci tire Siipoi vision of the iiiiivcisity, that is, they have to maintain the 
conditions (»f iheii alhliation with icgaid to finance, staff, equipment, libraries, labo£b 
torics, buildings and 'lostcls. Tire central core of teaching predominates in some of these 
universities, e g., Andhra .iiid Pof^ji i with regard the Poona area; in others, the univer- 
sity restricts itstdf to teaching in a few ot its departr its and leaves the rest of the teaching 
to the allili tiled colleges# 

The internal government o( the nniveisities conforms to a single pattern, with minor 
variations. Except in a few instances, tire governor of the state is the ex-officio chancellor 
or nominal head, and the chief academic and executive head concerned with the day-to- 
day adminisliation is the \ ic e-cliauccllor, who is usually a full-time, paid officer, appointed 
for a fixed term varying fiom three to live years, and is in most cases eligible Tor reappoint- 
ment. The Uiiiv’crsity EducatKiii Uornrnission, (1948-49) has rccommedried that the vice- 
chancellor slfould be a person ^ho can command the confidence of the teachers and the 
students by his academic reputation .md by the strength of his personality. He must be 
the “keeper of the university’s conscience”, setting the highest standards by his own exam- 
ple and dealing firmly with indiscipline or malpractices of any kind. The vice-chancellor 
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acts as the .chief liaison officer between the university and the public. The appointment of 
the vice-chancellor is usually made by the chancellor from a panel of names submitted to 
hin^by the supreme governing body (senate or court, as the case may be"). In a few uni- 
versities the chancellor makes the final selection from a panel of three or more persons 
recommended by a committee unconnected with the university. Some, though a very 
few, universities have a pro-vice-chancellor or rector, who assists the vice-chancellor by 
carrying on som^ of his duties in his absence. 

Each university has at least three authorities: the senate or court, the syndicate or 
executive council and the faculties, Most of the universities also have an academic council 
today, although there was no such body in the older universities. A few universities also 
have boards of \inivcrsity teaching, e.g., Bombay, Poona and Karnatak. 

The senate or court is the supreme governing body, ^with budgetary and appellate 
powers. It decides broad questions of university policy. Its membership is numerous and 
repr^ents a large variety of interests, including college principals and teachers, head- 
masters, registered graduates, commercial and industrial interests, municjpalities, local 
boards, prcfvincial legislatures and donors. Heads of certain government .departments 
arc included among its ex-officio members. It also includes a certain number of members 
nominated by the chancellor or the government. The tendency of late has been to reduce 
the number of nominated members in the newer universities, but the principle of nomina- 
tion has its own justification. It is useful inasmuch as it enables able educationists, who 
^V5uld not stand for election, cither because they arc temperamentally averse to canvassing 
or unable 'to afford the expense of an election, to give the benefit of their piesence to the 
university. It also gives an opportunity to members of minority communities to get on 
to the court, which they could never hope to do because of the slender chances of their 
success in an elcctfon. Contacts with commercial and industrial interests arc useful from 
the point of view of securing financial aid for the university and facilities of practical experi- 
ence and employment for its students. 

llie syndicate or executive council is the pivotal body in the administration of a uni- 
versity. It aOministers the funds and properties of the university and runs the day-to-day 
administration. It is a small body, consisting of the vice-chancellor, the director of pub- 
lic instruction and elected representatives of the supreme governing body, the* faculties and 
principals of colleges. The academic and the lay element in it arc usually evenly balanced. 
The lay element often consists of men of affairs whose worldly wisdom prevents the univer- 
sity from making a faux pas in matters involving Monetary dealings. 
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The faculties usually function through boards of studies in the different snbjccts fall'* 
ing in their purview. Together with the Academic Council, which is mainly concerned 
with the maintenance of standards of teaching and examinations, and consists of tea(;)iers 
and principals of colleges, they deal with purely academic questions such as^ the framing of 
courses of study, the organization of teaching and regulation of examinations. 'Ifhe num- 
ber of faculties varies from four to twelve, except in one or two universities, such as Roorkee 
University which has a single faculty. The faculties are really co-ordinating bodies which 
are expected to look after the common interests relating to the several subjects. 

Boards of university teaching exist in a very small^ number of universities. They con- 
trol, regulate and co-ordinate undergraduate instruction in the affiliated colleges as well 
as post-graduate teaching and iesearch,*and consist of university teachers and college princi- 
pals and a few others. Most univeisities have standing finance committees and statutory 
boards of selection for imiveisity teachers. 

Although the supieme governing bodies of the older universities originally consisted 
of only ex-officio and nominated members, the element of election was introduced by® slow 
degrees. Theic is, a' present, a faiily large proportion of elected members in almost all tht 
universities. * The system of proportional representation by means of the single transferable 
vote by ballot has been adopted in some of the universities in elections to the supreme 
governing bod/, the executive aiic^ the academic councils and other authorities to ensure 
a fair representation of minorities. The recent tendency^ in framing the constitutions of new 
universities has been to reduce the number and fiequency of elections in order tb prevent 
the formation of groups or cliques, and the frittering away of the time and energ^y of tochers 
in contesting elections. Rotation, i.ither than election, is being lesorted to when a selec* 
tion has to be made from large numoer of persom > represent a constituency or interest 
on a university body. In j)ractice, this innovation has shown bonefipial results. 

Simplification of university pioccdure can be achieved by a clearer demarcation of 
the functions of the different authorities, which often overlap, with the result that the same 
question comes up again and agiun in the several bodies, leading to endless discussions and 
the reopening of issues from time to time. While thtie should be full freedom of discussion 
in academic matters, a stricter control becomes necessary to regulate the* procedure at 
meetings. This depends not only on adherence to the rules of debate on the part of those 
participating* in it, but on the ^igilanc'- of the chairman conducting the meeting. Delays 
in the disposal of university business can, and ought to, be avoided by cutting out a great 
amount of red tape which tends to clog the wheels of the administrative machinery in uni- 
versities no less than in departments of government. If the vice-chanccUor is an able 
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administrator, he will assist in the quick and efficient disposal of business’ by avoiding un- 
necessary duplication or short-circuiting lengthy procedures, without sacrificing principles 
or essentials. This is all the more necessary because of the ever-»incr^asing volume of uni- 
versity work and correspondence with government departments and the University 
Grants Commission. 

A word may, be said here about the i elation of the universities to government. While 
the universities are dependent upon the cential or the state legislatures, as the case may be, 
for their constitution and powers, they enjo\ the greatest measure of autonomy in their 

internal administration. Thi'j is it should be in anv enlightened society. Our univer- 

« ^ 

sides may be said to stand rnidw’ay between the 9*itish and the Continental universities. 
They are not controlled by government like the universities of France or Italy. At the same 
time, they do not enjoy the full freedom of their British counterparts, although the control 
exercised by gov^ernment, in India, is more indirect diun 'duect. Thus, the head of the 
state is ordinarily the head of the university. He appio\es of the appointment of the vice- 
chancellor. Statutes passed by the governing body of the university become effective only 
when they Receive his approval or the approval of the state gover nment, or* can be vetoed 
by him or his government. The final powers of affiliation and disaffiliation* are retained 
by government. Goveimment indirectly influences the decisions of the universities through 
the heads of government departments w^ho are ex-officio picmbers of the supreme governing 
bodies, or through the nominated members, though this influence is discernible only on 
crucial questions which affect government policrcs in educational matters University 
accounts are subject to an annual audit by the government, and the main soui'ce of the 
income of a university is the government grant. 

This chapter would be incomplete without a reference to the roles played by the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission in the progress and development* of the universities and by the 
Inter-University Board in the co-ordination of their woik and the discussion of proliJems- 
of common interest to them. In 1945, the Goveinrncrit of India appointed a Univei'sitv 
Grants Committee of four members to advise it on the grants to be made to the central uni- 
versities. The membership of this Committee was increased in the following two years, 
and it was empowered to deal with the other universities also The Chaiiman of the 
Committee was a part-time officer. The University Education Commission, in its report 
(1949), recommended drastic changes in the constitution* and powers of this Committee, 
of which the most important was that it should be given power to allocate grants to 
universities, witfein the total limits set by the government, instead of being merely autho- 
rized to make recommendations for their allocation by the Finance Ministry. 
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In November 1953, the Government of India passed a resolution, setting up a Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, consisting of a full-time chairman and a secietary and eight mcin- 
bers, to act as a Body of expert advisers to the Central Government on the allocation of ^nds 
as gi ants-in-aid to the universities and the disbursement of giants out of the funds placed at 
Its disposal B) virtue of an Act of Parliament, passed in J 956, this Coinmission became 
a statutory body consisting of nine rnembeis, including tlie chan man whose .office is a 
whole-time, salaiied one llie members including the chan man, aic^ appointed by the 
cential government Its ccjnstitution piowdes that not more than thiee of the members 
must be chosen fiom among the \ ue-cliancellois of univei sines, and that two of them must 
be officers of the Cential Government Ihe lemamiifg rnembeis must be cdcualiomsts or 
peisons who have obtained higli acad^emic distinction The Commission is assisted by a 
full-time paid secietarv and stafl It can enlist, fiom lime to time, the assistance of peisons 
whose advice it may need It cnepmes into the financial needs of universities, allocates 
and disbuises out of its fund, •giants to the central universities foi their maintenance and 
development, and to othei univeisities for then development (but not for maintenance), 
advises the c central and state go\einmciUs on the allocation of grants, the establishment of 
new L iiivv .1 M‘res or i iposals foi expindmg the activities of existing univcis^ities, collects 
information ‘fiom and on behalf of Uiiiveisitics, and gcneialK takes steps for the piomo- 
tion and co-oi dination C)f uni\(isity ediic ition and the rnaiiilcn incc of university standards 
tor the last mentioned pniposc, the C ommission issues circulais to the universities irom time 
to time It has sometimes happened, though larelv, that the iristi uctions issued by the 
Commission have been in the riatiie of diicctives which tend to intcifere with* the 
nom> of the univeisities This does not appeal to have been contemplated by the TAct 
under which the Commission fnm lions 

Reali/ing the impoitinre oi laising the stal^dald^ 1 univeisil\ ecJucation in the country, 
the Commission has iiglitlv^ ^^iven top piioiitv to the impiovernent of Tibraiies and laboia- 
toues, and of the qu ilitv of le clung m the universities It has acrordingl> been making 
hbeial giants feu the stiern thenmg of hbi aics iiid laboratoi ics, not onl\ of the univeisities 
but of the dcgice cidltges afiiliaud to them, and for impioving tne salai> scales of teachers m 
such colleges as well as of univeisits leacheis, in v.e, of the fact that most of the education 
up to the degree st.ige is proMded hy ifiiliated or constituent colleges It ‘lias also made 
grants to colleges to meet the acldiiiomd expenditure inclined by them for introducing the 
integrated three-) ear degree course Giants for post-gr luatc and research work, which 
used formerly to be made to the unixeisities by the Central Government direct, are now 
administered by the University Giants Commission fiom funds placed at its disposal, which, 
from the point of view of the universities, is a far more satisfactory arrangement on account 
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of the less, formal relations and better understanding which exists between them and the 
Commission, which is in close and constant touch with the universities, apart from the 
fact^that it includes among its members persons with a long experience V)f university adminis- 
tration. 

Fbllowing up a resolution passed by the first conference of Indian universities, held 
at Simla in 1924, the Inter-University Boatd of India was set up in 1925 to co-ordinate the 
work of the Indian universities by providing for the discussion of common univeisity 
problems, acting as a buicau of information, facilitating the exchange of professors, assist- 
ing the universities in obtaining recognition for their degrees by other universities, and 
in other ways. Mcmbeiship of the Board is voluntary, although a university desiring to 
become a member has to make a formal application* for being enrolled as a member, which 
has to be accepted by the Board. The univei sides are represented on the Board by their 
vice-chancellors, and, in their absence by members of the syndicate or executive council. 
The Board meets annually to consider proposals sent up by individual universities and by 

the Government of India. Quinquennial conferences are held to discuss important uni- 

^ * 
versity problems. The Boaid has recently been conducting intei -university tournaments 

in the major games and in athletics through a subsidiary body called the I ntp- University 
Sports Board, which has a sports representative from each university. TJhe Inter-Univer- 
sity Board has a standing committee, which acts as its executive body. 

The dicisions taken by the Inter-University Board are of a purely recommendatory 
characters They are not binding on the universities, although the latter naturally give 
Juc consideration to them as being recommendations proceeding from the collective wisdom 
of a body on which all the universities are represented. The Goveinment of India, too, 
treats these decisions with respect for the same reason. The Inter- University Board has 
no statutory authority,. and corresponds, more or less, to the^ Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors and Principals of the Universities of the United Kingdom. The Inter-University 
Board also nominates representatives, not necessarily from within its own membership, 
to outside bodies with educational interests. 

Inasmuch as universities do not function in a vacuum, but form an integral part of 
national life, tfiey arc subject to external as well as internal pressures, which tend to inter- 
fere with the maintenance of their standards, and occasionally with the purity of their ad- 
ministration. In order that they may function as free agciUs, making their decisions purely 
on the basis of merit and on academic considerations, it becomes necessary for them to resist 
forms of such pressure which may cause them to deviate from the norms of academic poli- 
cies and conduct. The purity of academic life and the maintenance of high academic 
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Standards can be, ensured only if the vice-chancellor, as the head of the universijy adminis^ 
tration, has the strength of character to withstand such pressures from the government or 
the public, and i^ the executive council and the other authorities of the university stand 
solidly behind him. University administrators cannot do better than follow the dictum 
of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the United Kingdom that^ “aca- 
demic standards once lowered are not retrievable and Gresham’s law is applicable So them**. 

Equally with external pressures, internal pressures need to be guarded against to pre- 
vent the deterioration of standards of teaching as well as examinations. Such pressures 
are not less harmful because they spring from within the universities themselves. Fortu- 
nately, universities have been adopting measures to overcome them by the adoption of 
healthy rules and conventions. Thus, Y)ractically all universites have laid down the mini- 
mum qualifications and teaching experience required for professors, readers, lecturers, 
tutors and demonstrators appointed as members of their teaching staffs and also for the 
teaching staffs of colleges. The University Grants Commission also prescribes such quali- 
fications for the guidance of the universities and colleges, which it can enforce by requiring 
the latter to comply with them as a condition of qualifying for the grants that it malces to 
them from time to time. So far as university teachers are concerned, the statutory provi- 
sions in the university constitutions, which require the appointment of selection committees, 
are also a guarantee against the appointment of inadequately qualified persons to these 
posts. ' 

The appointment of examiners at university examinations is controlled by .statutory 
provisions in the University Acts which prevent arbitrary appointments by requiring ttie 
Academic Council and the Executive Council to accept the recommendations of*Special 
appointment committees, ynlcss they h«vc good rcasc' for departing from them, in which 
event they have to pass specific resolutions recording their reasons for such departure. 
In addition to these safeguards, the practice has b( established of laying down ‘conven- 
tions* which prescribe the qualifications and teaching experience of persons to be appointed 
as paper-setters and examiners, tjie quota of external examiners at the higher e.xaminations 
and the preparation of panels by boards of studies for each subject. 

The prescription of suitable text-books for courses of study for university examinations 
is a matter which needs particular attention from the universities, and careful watching 
to sec that unsuitable books are not prescribed as the rc'^ dt of pressure or canvassing by 
publishers or other interested parties wuose only interest is in making financial profit or 
deriving other benefits from a particular prescription. Universities have also got to gUErd 
the interests of their students by seeing that the prices of the books prescribed arc withm 
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tlie purchasing power of the students. The problem arises when copyright books or selec- 
tions, made to suit the requirements of students of a particular class, are prescribed. Some 
universities have tackled it by publishing their own selections, prepared 'by the collabora- 
tion of their boaids of studies, or by cxpeits appointed , by them. 

Rules and legulations can be of great help in cnsuiing that, in all matters which relate 
to academic standards, the decisions anived at by the relevant authoiities of a university 
are uninfluenced by non-academic or e.xtraneous considerations, and that the sole or main 
principle underlying a decision is academic me: it, whether it i elates to the appointment 
or recognition of teacheis, the appointment of examiners or the prescription of couises and 
text-books. But it is not enough to adhere to the letter of the rule or regulation. What 
is more important Is the spirit in which the lule oi regulation is administeied. In the 
last resort, it is the chaiactei of the individuals composing the university bodies that will 
ensure academic intcgiity and the purity of university administration. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Although the first technical institution in India was established well over a century 
ago, technical education remained almost static for a long time. In fact, its scope was 
meagre during the 150 years of the Biitish Rule. The impulse for creation of centres of 
technical training aiosc out of the necessity for the training of overseers for construction 
and maintenance of public buildings, roads, canals, and ports and for the training of 
artisans and craftsmen for tha use of instruments and apparatus needed for the army, 
the navy, and the survey depat tment. The first engineering college was established in 
Roorkee in the >eai 1817 for the training of civil engineers. In 1856, three morejengi- 
neering cv lieges were ipened in Calcutta, ^Madras and Poona. In the earher part of 
the present century , the College of Engineering and Technology was established in 
Jadavpur in 1906. The most important institute for post-graduate studies in engineering 
and technology was established by Sit jamshedji Tata at Bangalore in 1911. The next 
step was the establishment of the Engineering College at Banaias by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in 1919, By 1939, at the time of the out-break of the Second World 
War, there were not more than 10 or 11 engineering colleges in India each with an annual 
intake of about 200 students onl) 

The Second World Wat also showed the need : technicians for the war effort was 
felt and some attention wa«5 .paid to the problem of technical eflucation and training. 
The problem was, however, legardea only as a war-time emergency unrelated to the 
fundamental and economic aspects of national life and no long range measures were 
adopted to improve the situatioA. Nevertheless, an important outcome of our World 
War II experiences was the formulation of post-wa*- reconstruction plans in all fields. 
An appreciation that scientihe and technical personnel were necessary for •the successful 
execution of these plans also grew gradually in responsible quarters. 

At about this time, three importa- " decisions taken by the then government exercised 
a far-reaching influence on the course of development of technical education in this country. 
One was the appointment of an ad hoc committee (Sarkar Committee) in 1945 for 
advising on the provision of facilities for advanc cd technical education in India on the 
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lines of th^ Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The committee recommended that 
not less than four higher technical institutes — one in the North, one in the South, one 
in the East and one in the West — will be necessary to satisfy post-war requirements. 
The second was the establishment of an All-India Council for Technical Education 
(AIC^E) in 1&46 to advise on all aspects of improvement and coordinated development 
of technical education. It has four legional committees — Northern, Southern, Eastern 
and Western — for supervising technical institutions and for coordinating the provision of 
technical facilities in their respective regions. The third was the appointment of a 
Scientific Manpower Committee in 1947 to assess the requirements for various categories 
of scientific and technical personnel and to recommend measures to meet them. It carried 

r 

out a quantitative' and qualitative assessment of the requirements for technical personnel 
over a ten-year period, estimated existing shortages in training facilities and recommended 
various measures to meet the requirements. What is more important is that the committee 
established for the fiist time in the country the concept of*integi ated planning in techni- 
cal education with a capacity to foresee future lequiiements for manpowei and to meet 
through organised effort. 

Thus, v/hen India attained independence in 1947 a certain amount ol* awaieness of 
the importance of techniral education to national development had begji recognized in 
many quarters. This awareness grew steadily in the post-independence peiiod. The 
first and second five-year plans accorded high priority tX) technical education and a large 
financial provision was made both at the Centre and in the states for tlie establishment of 

institutions and for the development of existing ones. A leinaikable expansion of 
technical education was achieved in the course of ten to twehc years. 

In 1947, w^hen India attained independence, there were injtlje country 3d institutions 
with a total ad missioru capacity of 2,940 students per >ear fjr fust degiee courses. Thei'e 
were also 53 polytechnics with a total admission capacity of 3,G70 students per \ear for 
diploma courses. By 1960, the number of institutions for first e'egree courses increased 
to 97 and polytechnics to 193. The total admission raf^acity of the institutions increased 
to 13,500 students for first degree courses and to 25,290 for diploma courses.^ 

During tfie Third Plan, it is proposed to increase the annual intake of degree students 
by 6,000, of which 5,000 will be by admissions to the engineering colleges and 1,000 by 
training through part-time and correspondence courses. The annual intake ‘will thereby 
rise from 13,200 in 1961 to 19,200 by 1966. Similarly, it is proposed to increase the 


1 India, 1961. p. 101. 
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annual intake of diploma students by 15,000 — 10,000 by admissions to polytechnics and 
5,000 thioLigh pait-timc and correspondence courses.^ 

OOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

iNTRoDuciioN. -Education in India, with two impoitant qualifications is a state 
subject. Tliese qualifitaticnis aie in respect of university education and technical educa- 
tion. In view of the need foi cooidinativ>. i of facilities and the maintenance of standards 
at thfi highei levels, the Constitution has placed on the Cential Government the responsibi- 
lity in these legaids. Tlic heavy expenses involved in scientific and technical education 
require that there should be avoidance of any duplicalion in these fields. ThejDromotion 
of higher scientih( and technical education is, thciefoie, a central responsibility. There 
are several important considerations, justifying the concept of central planning and 
coordination. Fiisl, in any system of planned economic development a clear perspective 
of the diflcient scctcjis is an essential prerequisite to action, whether at local or regional 
or central level. Second, when the programmes of economic development include large- 
sized projects ‘for ke) industi \ , power, fuel, transpoii and communications, etc. ii! the 
public sector, •rt rs the piiinai \ resjronsibihty of the Centre to ensure that th^ manpower 
required for *the prf;)ects is made available. Third, on a national level, facilities for 
advanced tcehnolcrgieal studies and research can be organised satisfactorily only by the 
Centre, which bas also to ensure, that the institutions established for the purpose play 
their due role in the development of the country as a whole. Fourth, the expansion of 
technical education in <i developing country like India involves a heavy financial o^^igy 
that is bevond the icsoiiiccs of the slates and therefore the Centre has to beaf a major 
part of the expenditure botli directly and as grants to tlie states. Fifth, the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constiiuui'n places upon the Genti» "he responsibility of coordinating 
and deteiiniiurig siandcuds ^ri^ institutions for higher education and eseai'ch including 
scientific and techim al institutions. 

In vievv^ of the .ibovt" considerations, the role of the Centre in the field of technical 
education lias a torn -fold objective: 

1. to prepare an inlegiated plan of^devclopi ent of technical education for the 
country as a whole, 

2. to establish higher technological institutions, institutions for specialised 
courses and other institutions of all-India importance 

3. to assist financially and oth. vvise stale governments, universities and other 
agencies in the establishment of technical institutions; and 

^ Planning Commission, fhird Five Tear Plan (A Draft Outline). Government of India, 1960. p. 106 
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4.^ to watch over the progress of technical education and to enjpure the mainte- 
nance of high standards.^ 

The above are essentially in the nature of educational leadership Which the Centre 
has to provide. In order that India may successfully meet the challenge of the new 
Atomic Age, that has dawned, and move forward, with other nations, to greater prosperity, 
it has alSp been considered necessary to enunciate a scientific policy. By a resolution, 
the Government of India have decided that the aims of their scientific policy will be: 

1. to foster, promote, and sustain by all appropriate means, the cultivation 
of science, and scientific lesearch in all its aspects — pure, applied and educational; 

2. to ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of lesearch scientists of the 

highest quality, and to recognize their work as an important component of the strength 
of the nation^ • 

3. to encourage, and initiate, with all possible speed, programme for the train- 
ing of scientific and technical personnel, on a scale adequate to fulfil the country’s 
needs in science and education, agriculture, and industry, and defence; 

4. to ensure that the cieativc talent of men and women is encouraged and finds 
^cope in scientific activity; 

5. to encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge, and for the discovery of new knowledge, in an atmj)sphere.of academic 
freedom ; 

6. and, in general, to secure for the people of the country all the benefits that 
can accrue from the acquisition and application t>f scientific knowledge.^ 

THE MINISTRY OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND CIJLTURAL AFFAIRS. — Till February 10, 
technical education and scientific research were in charge of the Union Ministry 
of Education and Scientific Research. It is now looked after by a sepaiate Division for 
Technical Education under the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. It 
assists in the formulation of and carrying out policies and piogrammes. The Division 
has four i;egional ^offices at Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur ^iftd Madras. The first two 
offices were set up in 1950, and the the third and fourth during 1955-56. The main 
activities of the regional offices relate to the following: 

1. to secure practical training facilities in industry and other establishments 
for the students of technical institutions; 

2. fo survey the facilities of technical education and training and to prepare 
detailed plans for the development of technical education in the region on the advice 
of the Regional Committee; 

• 

^ L. S. Chandra Kant. Technical Education In India, Delhi, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cul- 
tural Affairs, 1961. pp. 38-39. (The writer has drawn freely from this publication in writing this Chapter 
and begs to acknou'ledge his indebtedness to its author). 

^ Government of India, Scientific Polity Resolutum, No. 131/CF/57 dated the 14th March, 1958. 
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3. to bring about liaison between industry and technical institutions and 
between the Central Government and the State Government concerned in the matter 
of technical education; 

4. to advise on the standard of courses to be adopted in the institutions and to 
watch over the progress of the development of the institiitions obtaining grants from 
the Central Government; 

5. to function as the Secretariat of the Regional Committees concerned of the 
All-India Council for Technical Ev’ucation.^ 

The territorial jurisdiction of the regional committees of which the regional offices are 
functioning as the secietariat is as under: 

1. Northern Region: Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Jammu and* Kashmir, 
Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. • 

2. Eastern Region: Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Orisa, Manipur, Tripura, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

3. Western Region: Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh. 

4. Southern Region: Madras, Andhra, Mysore, Kerala and Pondicherry, Lacca- 
dive, Menicoy and Amindiv Islands.'^ 

THE ALL-INDIA couNCTT FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION (AICTE). - The most, important 
machinery set up by the Central Government to jDiovide leadership in technical education 
to the entire country is the AIC'PE. It was formed in the year 1945, as a result of the 
recommendations made bv the (tVntral \dvisoty Board of Education. As a national 
body, the AICTE advises the Centre, the states, University Grants Commission and other 
authorities on all aspects of improvement and development of technical cducafion. I ts 
functions include inter aha, the preparation of plans for the development of technical educa- 
tion on an all-India basis; to assess the requirement* ’ r technical manpower of diffei*ent 
types and to suggest measures required to meet then, to suggest improvements in the 
pattern of technical educatkrn fr(rm time to time to suit changing Conditions; to establish 
liaison between industry, government departments and other organisations on the one 
hand and technical institutions on the other ; to coordinate the activities of State Boards 
of Technical Education; to rccofhmend grants and other forms of assistance that might 
be given by the Centr e to the states, universities and vther organisations for the develop- 
ment of technical education. 

While recommending the establishment of the Council, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education* envisaged that the Council should be a represer .ative of all the main interests 

^ Estimates Committee. Technical Education, Part IL New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1958, 
Loc. ciU p. 29. 

* L. S. Chandra Kant. op. cit. p. 40. 
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concerned, with technical education. The present constitution of the .Council is given 
below : 

1 Chaiiman — Ministci for Education and Scientific Research*! Central Govern- 
ment. (On occasions when he is unable to preside over a meeting of the Council, 
tfie Educational Ad visci (Technical) to the Goveinmcnt of India will deputise for 
him*.) 

2 Education Advisei (Technical) to the Government of India. 

3 Chairmen of the Regional Committees of the Council (ex-ofiicio). 

4 Chaiimen of the All India Boaids of Technical Studies ,^ex-ofiicio). 

5k Repiesentatives of the Ministiies and Depaitment of the Government of 
India . 

6 Two membeis of the Lok Sabha elected by it. 

7. One membei of the Rajya Sabha elected by it. 

, • 

8. One lepresentativc of each of the State', and thiec repiesentatives of Union 

Territories— the lattei to be nominated bv the Cential Government. 

C 

9. Eight lepieseiuatives of Industry and Commeice to be nominated ]>> oiganisa- 

tions ^^pplo^red by the Government of India. ’ 

10. Foui lepresentatives of Laboui to be nominated b> oigang^ations appioved 
by the Goveinmcnt of India. 

11. One membei of the Central Advisory Roaid of Education. 

12. One membei of the Intei-Universilv Boaid of India. 

« 

13. One lepiesentative of the Association of Pnncipals of Tcthnual Institutions 
in^ India 

14. Two lepiesentatives of Professional Bodies. 

15 Not moie than 'wo members nominated by the 'Government of India to 
represent othe/ interests. 

The teim of ofhee of all non-official members who were first elected oi nominated 
to the Council shall be 3 years reckoned from the fiist day of the fiist meeting of 
the Council, namely the 30th April 1946, and the \erm of office of all non-official 
membeis subsequently elected oi nominated shall be three years leckoned fioni the 
appropiiAte anniveisary of the day; provided that a member elected or nominated 
undei clause (6), (7j, (11), and (12) above shall cease to be a membei of the Council 
of States, the Central Advisory Board of Education or the Inter-University Board of 
India as the case may be. The official members of the Council will c6ntinue until 
they are replaced by others. All casual vacancies among the members (other than 
ex-officio members) shall be filled by the authority or body who nominated or 
elected the member whose place becomes vacant, and the person appointed to a 
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casual vacancy shall be a member of the Council for the residue of the termfor 

which the person whose place he fills would have been a a member.^ 

The scope of the Council in regard to technical education covers: (1) all engineer- 
ing and technological subjects, (2) management studies, (3) commerce, (4) architecture 
and regional planning, and (5) applied arts including printing technology. 

It is noteworthy that the Council functions with fewer handicaps than most other 
advisory bodies, whose relations with tli« administrative authorities are Vague and whose 
recommendations are subject to further examination. As a matter of convention, the 
recommendations ot the Council are accepted by the cefitral and state governments. The 
fact that technical education is not a controversial subject has also hicilitated tltc work of 
the Council. 

For the correct discharge of its functions the All-India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion has set up a co-oidirialing committee, four regional committees and seven boards of 
technical studies. The co-ordinating committee is the executive committee of the Council 
and co-ordinates the work of the regional committees and boards of studies. 

RKC.T 'yAT. coMMi* '^EEs. — ITic four regional committees have been set up^ in distinct 
regions in the c(^untr)' with headquarters at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Kanpur. 
Their respective territorial coverage corresponds to that of the regional offices of the 
Ministry of Scientific Rcsearcli ai^l Culture Affairs. As discussed earlier, the regional 
offices are functioning as the scrretaTi«it of the legional committers. 

The importance of regional cfnnrniitees in promoting a co-oidinatcd dcvelopaw't 
of technical education in the dilleicnl paits of the country cannot be overemplvvsised. 
The very vastness of the country i.uses many and varieil problems of development that 
rec^uirc to be examined in the light ol ttic conditio, prevailing in and the needs of each 
region. Schemes for the esi^iblishnicni of new and for the improvcmeiil and development 
of existing institutions have to he foimulatcd *^nd implemented on a regional basis. 
A constant watch over the progress of the institutions which are spread over the whole 
country has to be maintained «ind expert advice and assistance to institutions that are 
in need, have to be piovidcd. Tliese and many other tasks can be performed satisfac- 
torily only through appropiiatr regional agencies, speeially set up for the purpose and 
working in close cooperation witli local authorities. 

Each regional committee consists inter alia of represe’ ^ : atives of the state governments 
within its area, represen tati\es of industry, commerce and labour, technical institutions, 

^ Estimates Committee. Technical Education, Part I. New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1958. pp. 46-47. 
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State boards, universities and experts. Constituted in this manner the committees are 
fully representative of all authorities and interests concerned with technical education in 
their respective areas. Their main functions are: 

1. to survey facilities for technical education at all stages and to make recom- 
mendations on the development of technical education, including the establishment 
of new institutions wherevw necessary; 

2. to make a preliminary examination of any institution seeking recognition; 

3. to tender advice and guidance to technical institutions within the region; 

4. to promote liaison between technical institutions and industry; 

5. to assist the states and institutions in securing practical training facilities.^ 

ALL-INDIA iK)ARDs OF TECHNICAL STUDIES. — 1 here are sevcn boards, and they advice 
the AICTE on all technical matters pertaining to their respective fields. They lay 
down the standards and frame courses in a variety of subjects, that serve as a guide to 
the institutions in the country and qualify students lor the award of National Diplomas 
and Certificates. The seven boards cover the fields of (1) Engineciing and Metallurgy, 
(2) Chemical Engineeiing and Chemical Technology, (3) Architectuie and Regional 
Planning, (4) Textile Technologv, (5) Applied Art, (6) Commerce, and (7) ^Management 
Studies.^ 

In addition to representatives of technical institutions, univci sides, industiy and 
commerce, each board consists of experts who are appointed by the All-India Council 
in order to bring to bear on the work of the boards expert knowledge and guidance in 
the concerned fields. In the last 14 ^ears that the boaids h^ve been functioning, much 
valuable work has been done in formulating courses of study for degrees and diplomas in 
various branches, on an all-India basis that have served as a giyde to technical institudons. 

The standards of instructional facilities like buildings, equipment and staff suggested by 

• # . 

the boards have formed the basis on which the regional committees assess the requirements 
of insdtutions and recommend grants. The boards have also advised the Council from 
time to dme on specialised courses to meet the needs Ojf industry and commerce and for- 
mulated various schemes for the purpose. 

CONCLUSION. — It should be realised that the AICTE has proved to be a very effec- 
tive national body for technical education in this country. It receives the necessary 
guidance and assistance from the coordinating committee, fi)ur regional copimittees and 
the seven boards of technical studies. 

^ C. L. Chandra Kant. op. eit. p. 41. 

^ G« K. Chandiramani. Technical Education in India, Delhi, Ministry of Education, 1956. p. 3. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND THE STATES 

iniroduction. — It has already been pointed out that education is a state subject, 
as such it is the puiViaiy i esponsibility of the states to organise, develop and administer 
technical education and tiaming within their respective areas Till recently, however, 
the organisational and administrative set-up in many states was unsatisfactory;. -There 
was no single department m the state government fiilK lesponsible for * technical 
education and a vanetv of ariangcnicn^« existed In some states teUmical institutions 
were undei the admmistiativC control of Industries Departments, in some undei the 
Public Woiks Depaitineiits and m others undei the Lducation Depaitments. In a few 
states, Indiistiies Depaitments and Public Works Depaitments pcifoimed cjverlapping 
functions In the same state, the liidiiistiies Dcpaitmcnt was in chaige of rei tain technical 
institutions and the Public Woiks Dcpaitmcnt m chaige of others Each department 
laid down its own standards foi the courses conducted b^ institutions under its control, 
held examinations clepar iment^ilh and awaulcd diplomas and certificates 

STATE BOARDS OF ruHMCAT 1 Di ( \TioN - - As Schemes foi the expansion of technical 
education on a laige scale were lormnlated under the five-vear plans, it was realised 
that a unifK *a])pro ’ ii to the problems of oi ganisalion and administration of institutions 
was necessai\ at^ tire state level Aloie impoitaiit, when a large number of institutibns, 
especialh polv tec limes were estalilished m all states, it became necessary to ensure that 
the institutions maintained Jiigli .tandaicls of instruction, and their examinations were 
conducted bv an independent bodv on a uniform basis The All-India Council for 
Technical Lducation, therefore, recommended that m each state thcie should be set^ip a 
diiectoiatc of tedirncal educatifin in the government and a state board of technical 
education bhe constitution incl f’ ic turns of these boards aie given below: 

A Constitution' 

* ^ 

M) State Mini t^i* of Lducation (Chan man) 

(2) (3), (4), (3), koui represent*. lives of the State Goveinment Departments, viz., 
Industiv, I.aboni, P W D ind Iin'^nce. 

(6), (T), I luce prhiciplas of technical institutions 

(9) A 1 epr esc'nt iti\ e of labour 

(10) , (11), (12; Three i cpr esentaliv es c»f Industry and Commerce, Aominated by 
Goveinment 

(IS'l^ A icpr<*scritati\e of the legumal committee of the All-India Council for 
Technical Lducation. 

(14) A lepieseiitalivc of the unueisity. 

(15) > (16) Two experts either co-opted by the Board as a whole or nominated by 
Government. 
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(1'7) Director of Technical Education/Head of Technical 'Education Unit 
(Ex-officio Member and Secretary). 

The above composition of the board may, however, be changed to suit the conditions 
obtaining in each state. 

B. inunctions 

1. To advise the Government on the coordinated development of technical 
education in the state at all levels. 

2. To work in liaison with the regional committees of the All-India Council 
in the formulation of schemes for its area. 

3'. To affiliate or recognize institutions not conducting university courses and 
prescribe co arses of study for them. 

4. To inspect institutions periodically and ensure that the standards of the 
courses and the instructional facilities provided a»re satisfactory. 

• 5. To conduct examinations and award diplomas and certificates conforming 
to the minimum standards prescribed by the All-India Council. 

' 6. To establish and develop co-operative relationships with Industry and 

Commerce.^ 

• p 

The recommendations of the Council have been accepted generally by all states 
and they have set up their own state boards of technical education. In most states 
one single government department is now in administrative charge of technical 
institutions. The establishment of this new organisational set-up for technical education 
in states is of great importance. It has not only helped in ensuring uniform stan- 
dards qp an all-India basis, but in associating various interests with the development of 
technical education and cooidinating their efforts. 

COURSES AND INSTITIJTIONS 

STRUCTURE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Technical education in India is a four tiered 
structure comprising post-graduate courses and research, first degree courses, diploma 
courses, and vocational or industrial training. Each tier is a self-contained aspect in- 
tended to serve a specific purpose and neither the diploma courses nor the industrial 
courses are a^ preparation for the next higher tier. For post-graduate courses and 
research, however, only those candidates who have the first degree are admitted. Post- 
graduate courses leading to Master’s degree or equivalent award are generally of one or 
two years* duration and provide for specialisation in a branch of a major field in formal 
instruction, project work and independent study of a chosen problem presented as a 

^ Estimates Committee. Technical Education^ Part II. cp, cit. p. 57. 
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dissertation. Research degrees like the Ph.D. or D.Sc. are awarded on the ba$i^ of original 
research done by candidates at recognised centres. 

The duration of the first degree course is generally four yeais with the Intermediate 
in Science as the minimum admission qualification. A few technological^ institutions in 
the country, particulaily in the western region have, however, prescribed a tjirec-ycar 
curriculum (instead of four years) for the first degree, while as some others have prescribed 
a four years’ integrated degiee with Preparatory Science or First Year ^Science or Higher 
Secondary as the minimum admission qualification The first degree course provides 
training in the mam fields of technology, viz., civil engineering, mechanical engineerings 
electrical engineering, electiical communication engineering, chemical engineering, min- 
ing, metallurgy, textile engineering, agricultural engineering, leather technology, architec- 
ture. Couises in instrument technology, automobile engineering and aeronautical 
engineering are also offered by some institutions at the first degree or equivalent level. 

However on account of the rapid progress made in recent years in the field of 
engineering and technology and further on account of the reorganisation of secondary 
education in the countiy, the All-India Council of Technical Education has recommended 
the replacemjent of the piesent 3 or 4 year courses in engineering and technology with a 
five year integiatcd degiec couise in the lespcctive branches with Higher Secondary School 
Ceitificate as the minimum admission qualification A number of universities and tcchni* 
cal institutions m the country ha''c alie Ay switched over to the five-year degree course, 
and many others are expected to switch ovei to the new course in the near futi;re. 

Next to the first degtee courses, diploma courses occupy an important position in tech- 
nical education in India These courses are co iducted by a large number of institutions 
called polytechnics and awe designed • • tram tech cians who will eventually occupy 
supervisory positions like^ > emeu, overseers, el. in industry and oAer techmeal 
organisauons These arc of thiee yeais duration after high school education and have 
a practical bias The diploma courses aic offered in the main fields of civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineering A few institutions also offer textile technology, leather tech- 
nology, mining engineeiing and other fields according to regional requirements for 
technical personnel at this level Vocational and industrial tiaining is given through 
various types of tcdinical and industrial schools. 

An interesting feature of the pattern of technical e« ucation is the relative proim- 
nence of different fields of study whic* is also an indication of the state of industrial 
development in the country. On the basis of 1959 admissions to degree and diploma 
courses, distribution of scats between the various fields of technology are given in Table 37. 
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Till recently, civil engineering accounted for nearly 37 per cent of .the total seats at 
the first degree level and nearly 50 per cent at the diploma level. Next in order, came 
electrical and mechanical engineering that enjoyed equal importante. "This distribution 
has not been accidental. It was the result of development of the institutions over the 
past fifty years in accord with the pattern of employment of technical personnel. 

TABLE 37* 

Distribution of States in Various Technical Fields, 1957 

I Number of seats 


Fields 

Degree 

Diploma 

Civil Engineering 

4,192 

10,2210 

Mechanical Engineering 

2,32:) ' 

4,570 

Electrical Engineering ... ... ^ 

2,329 

4,580 

Electrical Communication Engineeiing 

375 

240 

Mining ... 

290 

455 

Metallurgy 

239 

10 

Chemical Engineering & 



Chemical* Technology 

485 

— 

Aeronautical Engineeiing ... 

30 

— 

Textile Technology 

282 

311 

Leather Technology 

. 20 

115 

Architecture 

285 

- 

Other fields 

658 

819 

Total . . . 

11,510 

21,370 


L. S. Chandrakant. Technical Education. Drlhi,' Ministry of Sccicnlihr Education and Cultural 
Afiairs, 1961. p. 3. 

j3ue to the iajJid*industiialization of the country, the ^position has now changed. 
The demand for mechanical and electrical engineering seats has inci cased considerably. 
They enjoy the most prominent place. Civil engineering occupies the third place in 
order of preference of seats in engineering institutions 

INSTITUTIONS. — There are at present 97 institutions for first degree or equivalent 
courses and f93 institutions for diploma courses. All first degree institutions are affiliated 
to universities and conduct courses as are pi escribed by the universities. Tlie higher 
technological institutes at Kharagpur, Bombay, Madras and Kanpur, and nhe Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, award their own degrees or diplomas. 

Diploma courses are generally offered in polytechnics, which give training chiefly in 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. Except for a few institutions that arc 
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under the direct, control of universities, all polytechnics are affiliated to State Boards of 
Technical Education in different states. The state boards prescribe the courses of study, 
conduct examinations and award diplomas. Uniformity of standards on an all-India 
basis is maintained thiough the All-India Council for Technical Educaticjn, which has 
formulated National Ceitifirate courses to seive as a model for the diplonia coursers con- 
ducted at polytechnics. 

Skilled and semi-skilled woikeis genei''dly take up iheii occupations after their high 
school studies It is, thciefoie, at this stage that students should be guided and directed 
to secure training in diffeicnt (jccupational and tiade c^ouises depending upon the pattern 
of industiies situated within a paiticidai area. On recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission, ihe Indian Ministry of Education has I'eciriented secondary 
education in the coiinti\ to meet the above demand. Facilities for scientific and 
technical education aie being' giaduallv extended in multipurpose schools or technical 
higher secondary schoids Anothei innovation is the junior technical school, which is a 
special type t/f secondaiv school Designed specifically for students who wish to •enter 
industi) and ^thel te hiu( al occupations, the school offers a thiee-veai integrated course 
in general eflucatioh, letlinrcal educatron and technical training in various engineering 
trades. It accepts lull} the (orreept of ‘Double Finalitv’ within its curriculum of educa- 
tional dcvelopiiicnt (jf the stucleri/ horn 14 to 17 and of his effective prepar^ation for a 
definite technical oc cu patron in life Ineach\eai of the course, general education, techni- 
cal studies and workshop training are so integrated that all these three elementt together 
constitute the base for tire tot.il dc\c4opment of the }oung student. Another ^scheme for 
technical schools is under the e\aini?^ ition of the National Council for \ ocational Trades* 
It stipulates the obscisamc of the san • hours of » per da} at a factor) and also the 
benefit of the riorinal \ar«Ltipiis as in a school. 

'Fhe most ciu ouragiirg acKai^ic iii the field of technical education during recent years 
is the organization of post-giacluate teaching. Bcfoie 1947, there was hardly an institu- 
tion which pioMcled facilities for post-graduate studies and research in engineering. 
Indian students had to go .broad to U.K , Geitnany, U.S.A. and other* countries for 
advanced training. Tocla} , as iiianv as thirty-foui institutions are providing facilities for 
post-graduaft studies and icscaich to nearly 500 scholars. The fields of study also cover 
a wide range of subjects, some of wh h, as foi instance, power engineering, dam con-^ 
struction and irrigational engineering, production engineering, advanced electromes/ 
aeronautical engineering are of special importance to the development of the country.* 
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iNsrmmoNS by manaobments. — Technical institutions arc classified* into government, 
non-government and university depending upon whether they are financed and managed 
by the central or state governments, private agencies and universities* respectively. Of 
the 275 institutions in the country at present for the first degree and diploma courses, 158 
have been establbhed by the central and state governments, 29 by universities and 88 by 
private agencies. In quantitative terms, the institutions established by private agencies 
account for nearlv 35 per cent of the total number of seats. ^ 

It should be realised that though the post-war development plans for technical 
education were ambitious, yet not enough attention had been paid to the lequirements of 
non-government 'institution in the country. The AICTE appreciated the danger of 
such a situation and immediately took up the question of impiovement and strengthening 
of private institutions. On its suggestion, the Central Government adopted a definite 
policy of encouraging and assisting private enterprise. Where a private institution by 
itself or in association with the state government raises enough funds to meet fifty per 
cent of the non-recurring (buildings and equipment) and fifty per cent of the recurring 
expenditure for a technical institution, the Central Government provides tlie balance of 
the amounts required, as grant-in-aid The Central Government also gives interest-free 
loans for the construction of hostels. As a result of this policy, ninc*enguieering colleges 
and 25 pioly technics have been established by private agencies during the second plan 
period as against nine colleges and 45 polytechnics established by state governments and 
universities. Private enterprise, therefoie, now constitutes a very important element of 
technical education in India and supplements in a large measure the efforts of the state. 
In order to ensure that the private institutions arc run on the right lines and maintain proper 
standards, governing bodies that include representatives of the Central Government and 
state governments and the AICTE have been set up for the adhimistration and manage- 
ment of the affairs ^anti finances of the institutions. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES — Another notablc feature of 
recent years is the rise of professional societies of enginceiing, which have two-fold func- 
tions — to promote and advance the science and practice of engineering, and to ensure that 
only persons of the right type and with the requisite qualifications enter the profession. 

The first professional engineering society to be established in India is the Institution 
of Engineers which came into being in 1920. It was organised and developed on the 
same lines as the Institution of Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers (London) 
and received a Royal Charter in 1835. As the field of engineering widened and new 

^ C. L. C3handra Kant, op, cit, p. 18. 
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branches were adlded, separate professional societies were established to promotic the 
branches. There arc today three other professional societies, viz., the Indian Institute of 
Chemical Engineeis, the Institution of Tele-Communication Engineers (India) and the 
Aeronautical Society of India that are concerned respectively with chemical engineering^ 
electrical communication engineering and aeronautical engineering. There arc also other 
societies as, for instance, the Mining, Metallurgical and Geological Institute of Iiidia, and 
the Institute of Metals which are both scientific and professional bodies. 

How far have the Institution of Engineers and other professional bodies helped to 
advance technical education and training in India? It is hard to answer the question at 
this stage since it is only in the last five or six years that the business of technicak education 
has been pursued vigorously and that is too short a period in which any professional body 
could make its impact felt either qualitatively or quantitatively. Nevertheless, these 
various professional bodies are represented on the All-India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion, its Boaids of Studies and* other Committees where the benefit of their counsel and 
advice on various problems is secured. It is to be hoped that the Institution of Engineers 
and its sister Engineer ing societies will play theii rightful part in the future development 
of technicttl cdlication ^long correct lines and establish close collaboration bet^^een tech- 
nical institutions and the engineering profession. 

nNANGING TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Prior to independence, the expenditure of the Central Government on technical 
education was practically ml and the bulk of the finances required was provided byt the 
states, however, meagre that was The contribution of private agencies was negligible. 
As the initiative of the Centre in the developme it of technical education grew, the Cen- 
tral Government has been»pio\iding fu h in an inc’' ising measure every year, not only 
for its own institutions but ds assistance to state gov ^rnments and private institutions. 
There was a corresponding increase in the expenditure on the part of the state governments 
and private agencies. Today, the finances for technical education as a whole are derived 
mainly from these three souices, »\i/ , the Central Government, state governments and 
private agencies. 

The progressive increase of the Central expenditure on technical education over the 
period 1947-48 to 1960-61 is given in the chart facing this page. The first great fillip came 
with the First Five-Year Plan. During that plan period the Centre provided about 
Rs. 16-33 crores for technical education. \ much larger outlay, viz., Rs. 40-1 crorcs which 
is more than twice that in first plan has been provided for the Second Five-Year Plan, 
These amounts include both developmental and normal expenditure. So far as the states 
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arc concerned, the outlay during the First Plan was of the order of Rs. 7-0 crores. In the 
Second Plan they are expected to spend about Rs. 26-66 crores, exclusive of the assistance 
received from the Centre.^ 

Exact figures of the expenditure inclined by private agencies are not readily available, 
but it is, estimated that this sector has contributed on an average about Rs. 40-45 lakhs 
per year in the last three to four years. The importance of technical education in the 
national plan is farthei underlined h\ the fact that a much larger outlay is proposed in the 
Third Five-Year Plan. According to the present estimates, an amount of about Rs. 176 
crores is required to press on with the expansion of technical education at all levels, as 
recommended by the Planning Commission. 

The increasing outlav on technical education is not entirely due to tire establishment 
of an increasing number of institiilions and a similar quantitative expansion of the faci- 
lities. It is in part due to the fact that the cc^st of technical education itself is rising sharply. 
No reliable data are a\'ailable regarding the cost of establishment of an engineering college 
or polytechnic prior to 1950, since few, if any, new institutions, were then established. 
Also, no standards of instructional facilities required for degree or diplc>ma courses in 
various subjects had been laid down. On the basis of the standards i^ow laicl down by the 
All-India Council for Technical Education, an engineering college with an annual ad- 
mission capacity of 120 students for civil, mechanical and electrical engineering costs 
today about Rs. 40 lakhs for buildings and ec|uipment alone. The cost of land and its 
development for the establishment of the college, providing essential services, hostels, 
staff quarters, etc. are all extra. The running expenses of the college are of the order of 
Rs. 8 lakhs per year, if the salarv scales recommended by the All-India Council are offered 
to the staff. Not more than 23 per cent of the running expenditure is met by the income 
from tuition fees. Similarly, the cost of polytechnic also has gone up and is of the order 
of Rs. 18 lakhs for buildings and equipment and Rs. 3 laltlTs per year for recurring ex- 
penditure. When courses in special fields as, for instance, mining, metallurgy, chemical 
engineering, etc. are added to a college, the cost goes up further. 

A major financial and organisational problem confronting planners, therefore, is how 
to bring down the cost without sacrificing standards? The problem has two aspects. 
The first involves a consideration of the per capita expenditure. If the per capita expendi- 
ture is brought down by making an institution work longer hours and train a larger num- 
ber of students, a quantitative expansion of the facilities can be secured at less cost than 
is otherwise possible. An attempt in this direction has already been made in the current 


^ Ibid, p. 43. 
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plan period and the training capacity of a number of institutions has been expanded in 
preference to new institutions being established for the additional number of students. 
Whether the same principle should not be extended to new programmes has to be exa- 
mined in detail in the light of the actual experience gained in the last two-three years. 

• 

The second aspect involves tlie development of indigenous scientific instruments 
industry. According to the present estimates, at least 50 per cent of the equipment required 
by an engineering college and 30 per nt of the equipment required by a polytechnic 
have to be imported. The pi ices of imported equipment are rising steeply and in the last 
three years alone, the prices of many items have gony up by about 50 per cent on an 
average. Apait fiom foreign cxcliangc difficulties, such a large increase in the* prices can 
upset completely the targets of a plan. The institutions will be hard put to it to equip 
themselves fully witliin the allotted funds. The solution to the problem lies in the 
development of indigenous industry and making the country self-sufficient in respect of 
essential scientific cciui])rncnt of (juality and precision, riic institutions thcmselvc*s should 
be encouraged to make in theii own workshops as many items of equipment required by 

* t 

them as possible. An expert committee of the All-India Council for Technical Education 
has gone into diis question and suggested various measures for securing economy in respect 
of equipment for technical institutions. 

There is also the question of buildings that account for about 50 per cent of the capi- 
tal cost of a technical instituiion. The practice so fai has been to construct buildings in 
the traditional styles and on a grandiose scale with an eye to architectural embellishments 
rather than puicly functional and economically designed buildings. Unless^ a radical 
departure from tlie cniTcnt practice is made, technical education will remain an 'unnece- 
ssarily expensive proposition for Indi«i Grand auv. expensive bi ildings are not synony- 
mous with good institutions and many great engince have risen fi>onj humble beginnings. 
We should revise our order of priority; give the first place to staff, the second to equipment 
and the last to buildings. 

No study on technical cdiufuion in India would be complete without a reference to 
foreign aid, that has plaved no small part in the recent developments in this field. The 
aid has been given by mam countries generously and in a spirit of cooper&tion and has 
been readily accepted by us. It compiises scientific and technical equipment, the servi- 
ces of experX piofessors in various branches of technology and facilities for the training of 
teachers of our institutions abroad. . esc are the three essential things that we are much 
short of for the establishment and development of institutions of advanced technological 
studies. 
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The fi?st foreign aid to come was under the UNESCO programme. Since 1951 
this aid has been extended every year for developing facilities for advanced studies and 
research at selected centres. Aid under other programmes, as for instanbe T.C.M. of the 
U.S.A., Colombo Plan, etc, followed in increasing measure. Recently, under bi-lateral 

r 

and other arrangements, very large assistance has been provided by certain countries in 
the establishment and development of entire technological institutions. Special mention 
must be made of the assistance provided by the U.S.S.R. for the Western Higher Techno- 
logical Institute at Bombay, by the Federal Republic of Germany for the Southern Higher 
Technological Institute at Madras, by the United Kingdom for the College of Engineering 
and Technology at Delhi, and by the U.S.A. for the Higher Technological Institute at 
Kanpur. It is the valuable aid of these countries that will accelerate the establishment and 
development of these important institutions. 

The extent of foreign aid provided or promised for technical education in India is 
given ip the following table. 


TABLE 38* 


Foreign Aid to Technical Education 



1 

Technical Aid 

Promised or Received upto 1960 


Aid Programme/Country 

No. of experts 

Value of cquip- 
. ment in Rs. 
lakhs 

No. of Fellow- 
ships for train 
ine of Indian 
‘ staff. 

1. 

1 T.C.M. of the U.S.A. 

1 88 

163-27(1) 

106 

2. 

Colofnbo Plan 

1 37 

52-08 

24 

3. 

i UNESCO & UNTAA 

1 

13-47 

30 

4. 

' U.S.S.R. Aid for Indian 

1 Institute of Te'^hciology, Bom- 
bay under UNESCO 
Programme. 

1 

' 18 

• 

• 

9 

166-80 

1 

20 

5. 

U.S.S.R. for Indian Institute 
of Technology, Bombay. 

1 

. 36-00 



6. 

West Germany. 

1 24 1 

170-00 

20 


TOTAL 

1 185 i 

~ 601-62 

^200 


(^) Exclusive of aid of Rs. 107*5 lakhs provided by the U.S.A. out of the Rupee Fund for Indian Insti- 
tute of Technology, Kanpur, for buildings and indigenous equipment. 

In addition a large number of teachers of ^chnical institutions have been sent abroad for training 
on fellowships offered by various countries. So far over 500 teachers have been trained or arc under train- 
ing notably in the U.S.A., U.S.R.R., U.K., West Germany and France. 

* C. L. Chandla Kant. Technical Education in India. Delhi, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs, 1961. p. 47 
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TEGHNIGAL STUDENT AND EXPENDITURE 

A very important aspect in the education of an engineering student is the expenditure 
incurred by him on his education. This expenditure, as compared to other fields of 
education, has always been high and is increasing every year. It is estimated that a 
student of an engineering degice course has to spend today about Rs. 150 pm. on his 
fees, lodging and boaidmg at a college hostel and other items He has also to spend at 
least about Rs 500/- on books, instiununts, toms, etc foi the entire* course. For the 
diploma course, the aveiage expenditure varies from Rs. 80 to 100 p.m. In our present 
economic position, that is undoubtedly beyond the resources of a large number of our 
students. Many a deserving student in indigent circumstances therefore is either unable 
to continue technical studies oi does so with extreme difficulty State aid to him in the 
form of scholarships, stipends, etc is therefore necessary. 

Till 1959, the number of* scholarships and stipends available at a majority -of our 
technical institutions was extremely small It covered barely 5 per cent of the students 
studying at institutions Then value too was inadequate to meet the full expenses 3f the 
students. Tu Older r impiove the position, the Central Government in 195? formulated 
and implemented a* scheme of Meiit-ciim-Means scholarships for students of all technical 
institutions Under the scheme 1,040 scholarships have been instituted for the students of 
degree and diploma comses La,ch scholaiship is tenable for the full course of studies of 
the students concerned and is of the value of Rs 75 p m for degree students and Rs. 50 
p.m. for diploma students The sc holai ships holdeis aie either exempted from tfie 4iition 
fees by their own institutions oi ha\c then scholarships increased by an amount equal to 
the fees payable by them It is pu'posed to institute another 1,040 scholarships in 1960-61 
for fresh entiaiits 

In addition, all foui highci technological institutes as also the eight regional engineer- 
ing colleges, that have been sponsoied by the Cential Government, have made provision 
for the awaid of scholarships ol an adccpiatc value of 20-25 per cent of their students. 

Nevertheless, even with these Meiit-tum-Means scholarships and the provision made 
at the highei technological institutes and regional colleges, only 5 per cent of the new 
entrants to tcchnital institutions are foveied by scholarship The rest have to depend 
upon their Own meagie lesouiccs to finance their techni' il studies. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to emphasise the urgent need .o increase the number of scholarships and stipends 
for meritorious poor students. A mimmum coverage of 25 per cent h^ to be aimed at 
all institutions in the course of next five years. 
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So far as post-graduate studies and research are concerned, the position is more satis- 
factory. From the very beginning, the All-India Council for Technical Education insisted 
that at least 50 per cent of the places in post-graudate courses should 'carry scholarships of 
the value of Rs. 150 p.m. This was accepted by the Central Government and a provision 
was accordingly made at all centres of post-graduate studies. After a further review of 
the matter, the All-India Council recommended recently that cent per cent of the places 
should carry scholarships and the value of the scholarships should be increased to Rs. 250 
p.m., in view of the high cost of education at this level and the need to attract really first 
rate students to post-graduate studies who will otherwise seek attractive professional 
appointmer^ts after graduation. This has also been accepted by the Central Government. 
As a result nearly 500 scholarships of a reasonably good value arc or will shortly be availa- 
ble for post-graduate studies in various branches of technology. 

On the recommendations of the Scientific Manpowt r Cftinmittee, the Central Govern- 
ment in 1949 implemented a scheme of Research Training scholarships to encourage 
bright young students to do lesearch in basic sciences after M. Sc. or in lechnology after 
graduation in that field, at universities and other educational ccnties. , Initially 200 
scholarships were sanctioned. In the course of the last ten >eais, tlv* numfeei has been 
increased to 800. Each research scholarship is of the value of Rs. 200 p.m. and is tenable 
for a period of three years for an individual scholar. A nuinbei of these lesearch scholar- 

t 

ships have been made available at vaiious technical institutions for leseairh in technology. 

If has nevertheless been observed that a good piopoition of the lesearch scholarships 
sanctioned Tor technology are not being utilised. The main jeason is again the lelalivcly 
greater attraction of professional employment than lesearch. The formei ofTeis to a bright 
young graduate an assured career in industry or in a goveinment department and if it 
happens to be an engineeiing service that he joins, the scivii’c offers piospects of quick f 
advancement whose temptation is irresistable to most. On the other hand, in the present 
national situation, icsearch is an uncertain affair, though more challenging intellectually, 
less rewarding financially. The number of well-paid research positions as compared to 
occupation in other fields is extremely limited. Therefore, if research has to be promoted 
in the larger interests of the country’s advancement, greater inducements have to be 
offered to young bright graduates to come for research. The All-India Council for Tech- 
nical Education has recommended that research fellowships of the value of R5. 400/- p.m. 
should be instituted for post-graduate research in technology. Othei expert committees 
have recommended various measures to make research career more attractive and to raise 
its level to that of other professional services. It is to be hoped that when these measures 
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are implemented and research is organised and developed as an essential activity of major 
industrial concerns in the pi iv ate and in the public sector, technical departments of govern- 
ment and other orgailisations, there will be an increasing flow of leseaich students to 
technological institutions 

The next question is the piovision of adequate facilities foi the students of technical 
institutions With a laige incieasc in the number of institutions and the student enrol- 
ment nearing 100,000, the demand for hostel accommodation is increasing coi respondmgly. 
When a large numliei of students have to leave then homes to join technical institutions 
located far awa^, then lesidencc, their health and coi doiate life, their discipline are all 
serious mattcis that concein educaticmal «iuthoutics and paients alike It is only when 

t 

an institution has its own hostel to ])rovide the necessary lesidential facilities to its students 
that It can cnsuic then caic and wclfate The establishment ol a hostel is, theiefore, an 
integial part of a technual institution 

F<irtunately, due to the enlightened policv followed b) the Cential Cjovcinment 
since 1947, the* piescnt position in respect of hostels foi technical students is satisfactory. 
The goveinmeiil has «issistccl institiUioiis in building hostels b\ advancing paeiest-frec 
loans icpavable iji eas\ insl tlnients Definite ^tandaids of hostel accommodation to he 
piovided at an institution, the cost of the hostel, ct( have been woiked out On the basis 
of these staiidtuds is dctciinmed the loan to tie given fot the construction of hc^stels For 
example, it h«is been acrcplcd diat foi a icsidcntial institution, the hostel facilities should 
covci the entiie student bodv ind iii the case of a non-iesidential institution, they should 
be for 'iO pci cent of the studcids Tu the latci cist, the lemaining lO pei cent^of the 
students aie expected to live with then paients oi guai chans o’ find suitable lodgings 
elsewheie IIowcvci, if tht institution is located m laigc town oi citv where outside 
students lie imalilc to find spaablc lodgings, the scale of hostel accoiiTinodation is iiiciea- 
sed to meet the icquiicmcnts SimiL stanchids a\e also been laid down foi the type 
of hostel to be constiucted and the vaiioi > amenities to be piovidcd 

So fai, loans amounting to Rs 4 51 cioics hive* been sanctioned foi the construction 
of hostels This has iisen to b 81 nores b\ the end > the Second Plan peiiod In terms 
of actual hostel scats piovided, it covers ovci 24,000 students ^ This is in addition to the 
hostels constructed at all higher technological institutions and othei institutions of the 

r A.huh IS borne b' he Centie 


» Ibtd p 75 
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PI^NNINCi FOR TECHNICAL MANPOWER 

And last but not the least important factor in the administration of technical educa- 
tion is the planning for technical manpower, since in planned econbmy the demand and 
supply of manpower is of prime importance. As early as 1937, Messrs. Abbott and 

Wood warned: 

# 

We are of opinion that the expansion of vocational education in India should be 
begun with taution and with full regard to the development of organised industry. 
It would be a gieat misfortune if a large body of men received a prolonged technical 
training, and on its completion found that they had no opportunities of using the 
knowledge they had acquired. ^ 

The first organized attempt made to assess tfie requirements for technical personnel 
over a given period and plan for the necessary training facilities was by the Scientific Man- 
power Committee in 1947-48 soon after independence. At that time, however, no five-year 
plans Had been formulated. Nevertheless, the committee visualised a certain level of 
economic development to be reached by the country over a ten-year period, 1947-57 and 
estimated the requirements for technical personnel for industry, agriculture, transport 
and communication, defence and other fields. Qualitatively, it also classified the personnel 
required into different categories of engineers, scientists, technicians, etc. and indicated 
the level of their training in terms of post-graduate and specialist qualifications, degrees 
and diplomas. On the supply side, it carried out a comprehensive survey of the state of 
scientific and technical education in the country,, the available training capacity of the 
instirutions, the shortages existing in the instructional facilities and the scope of develop- 
ment of the institutions. The committee estimated that the lequirements for technical 
personnel over the ten-year period 1947-57 would be of the order of 30,000 persons possess- 
ing post-graduate qualifications and first degrees in various fiel^ds of technolog)^ (including 
engineering) and 35,000 persons possessing diplomas. In order to meet this demand and 
also to improve the quality of technical education, the committee recommended a num- 
ber of schemes that included development of existing institutions and establishment of new 
institutions. A scheme was also formulated for the institution of research scholarships for 
the training of research workers in science and technology and of practical training stipends 
to enable fresh graduates and diploma-holders to undergo a stated period of practical 
training in industry. Some of the schemes were accepted by the Central Government 
and were implemented. They were the forerunners of more vigorous efforts made in 
subsequent years particularly during the Second Plan period to develop technical education 


AbboU^Wood Report, p. 38. 
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Curiously en 9 ugh, doubts were raised in certain quarters about the estimates pf man- 
power requirements, prepared by the Scientific Manpower Committee. The critics said 
the estimates wer^' rather on the high side and the country did not need as many as 30,000 
graduate engineers arid 33,000 diploma-holders over a period of ten years. According to 
them, the economic development of the country was not likely to proceed on such a.co m 
prehensive scale as envisaged by the committee nor as speedily. Subsequent events, 
however, proved that the fears were unfounded. 

In 1955, i.e., at the end of the First Five-Year Plan, technical institutions in the country 
produced 4,020 graduates and 4,500 diploma-holders. The number of institutions in- 
creased to 65 for degree courses and to 114 for diploma courses. Their admission capacity 
also increased to 5,B90 students for dd^ree courses and to 10,480 for diploma courses. 
When the Second Five Year Plan was formulated, a target of nine additional institutions 
for degree courses and 21 additional polytechnics for diploma courses was proposed in the 
Plan that would have increased the admission capacity to 7,390 students for •degree 
courses and to 13,080 students for diploma courses. This was the order of development 
visualised by the Scientific Manpower Committee. There was no noticeable unemploy- 
ment among engineciing graduates and diploma-holders. Qiiite the conUary doubts 
were expressed and lightly so, that the training of manpower was not being geared to the 
needs of the Five-Year Plan and diHiculties were likely to be encountered in pressing on 
with the development projects. Ici fact, an acute shortage of personnel was reported in 
certain sectors. The Planning Commission, therefore, appointed an Engineering Personnel 
Committee in 1955 to make an estimate of the requirements for manpower foe the 
Second Five-Year Plan, and to suggest measures to meet the shortage, if any. In* its^ report 
submitted in May, 1956, the conimitu c estimated tha" for the various development projects 
included in the Second PlAn, about 26,5U0 graduates ad 50,500 diploma-holders in engi- 
neering would be reciuired 1960-61. The supply from the instilutions during that 
period would not meet the demand in full and the shortage in 1960-61 would be of the 
order of 1,800 graduates and 8,000 diploma-holders. According to the programme of 
expansion of technical education then contemplated, the admission capacity of the institu- 
tions would reach only 7,390 students for degree courses and 13,080 students for diploma 
courses by the end of the Plan period. The committee emphasised that unlesS efforts were 
made towards a much larger expansion of technical education then contemplated, and 
the gap betv*een the demand and supply of technical manp jwer was bridged, the economic 
development of the country would not make the necessary progress. The committee 
recommended that the targets of technical education should be increased by 2,790 seats 
for degree courses and 8,220 seats for diploma courses by the end of the plan period. To 
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that end, a number of new engineering colleges and polytechnics should be established 
in the country. 

In consultation with the Plannin^^ Commission, the Central Government decided in 
1957 to increase immediately the training capacity of existing institutions by providing 
additional buildings, equipment and staff An ‘open door’ policy of assisting private 
agencies’ in the establishment of technical institutions was adopted. This gave a great 
impetus to the development of technical education, as nine colleges and 25 polytechnics 
were established b\ private agencies. The plans of state governments were leviscd in 
stages and provision was made foi the establishment of eight new colleges and 49 poly- 
technics. ^Finally, it was decided in 1958 to expand technical education on a much larger 
scale so as to m»vet the demand foi technical per£onnel not only for the Second Plan but 
for the Third and subsequent plans. For that purpose a special scheme of establishment 
of eight large-sized legional engineeiing colleges and 27 additional polytechnics was 
formulated and steps weic taken to implement it. • 

The taigcts of technical education have had to be revised thrice in the course of the 
current plan peil(»d. The original targets correspond to an annual admission of 7,390 stu- 
dents for degree courses and 13,080 students for diploma courses by 196*1. The revised 

I • 

targets are 13,500 students for degree courses and 27,000 students for. diploma courses. 
We arc pretty near these new targets. In 1960, the admission capacity reached 13,500 
students for degree courses and 25,290 students for diploma courses. When all these new 
schemes are implemented, oui institutions will produce about 10,500 graduates and 18,000 
diplema holders per year during the third plan period, which is mote than double the 
present (1959) output of 4,500 graduates and 7,250 diploma holders. The important 
thing is that with this advance pr eparation, lio serious shot tage of technical pci sonnel is 
anticipated for the successful execution of the Third Five-Yeaf Plan. In fact, the supply 
will keep in step with the demand. 

If our experience in the Second Five-Year Plan has taught us anything, it is that an 
integrative and statistical approach to the problem of^n.anpowcr is essential and that a 
a certain measure of audacious planning for technical education and training yields rich 
dividends. 



SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Sr’. Sohan Sinoh 


INTRODUCTION 


Social education in India has a colossal task to perform. For that an organisation 
has been set up in the country. Wc have to see whether the organisation is adequate 
for the task or not. 

The adequacy of an organisation is measurable only' against the task it has to do. 
A good indication of it is the job chart of the basic worker in the field, who in our field 
is the social education organiser. In the “Syllabus for the Job Training of Social Educa- 
tion Organisers (Men)”, the joli chart for social education organisers comprises com- 
munity organisation, literacy work, education in citizenship, organisation of libraries, 
radio groups, and recreational and cultural activities. In order to cc>mprehcnd thft size 
of the task, ’.v<? may p’.rk out of these only two items for quantification, viz., literacy and 
community o/ganisation. The responsihility of social education is only for adult literacy, 
where nearly 33-4 crorcs of adults have to be made literate. In so far as community 
organisation is concerned, the idea is to have one youth organisation and one women’s 
organisation in each village, that’ is to say, nearly 1 1 lakhs of organisations in the rural 
areas alone. , 


What are the rcsoui'ces available for social education work in the country ? Basically 
resources arc of two types, pcisonnel and finance. Regarding personnel, we had in 1959 
about 40,000 literacy teachgrs (only pau-time), 3,918 cial education organisers (of whom 
1,441 were women), about 50.0 librarians and a sprinkling of officers^in the higher levels. 
In the matter of finance a sum of about Rs. 5 c ores was provided in the education 
budgets for social education in the Second Five-Year Plan for the Centre and states. 
For every Community Development Block there was a provision of Rs. 70,000 for Stoge 
I blocks and Rs. 50,000 for Stage II blocks, each stage lasting for five years. This provi- 
Sion appears in Community Development budgets. Not all of this provision, is, however, 
spent on social education purposes. A similar provision for social education m Ae educa- 
tion and community development budgets has been repeated for the Third Five-Year Plan- 
Besides ’there will be personnel a. funds for social education under non-official 
organisation, more of personnel than funds, because there is hardly any voluntary orga- 
niLon in the field of social education which does not depend heavily on government 
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aid. The ^personnel, too, though it would have some of the most devoted workers in the 
field, would hardly exceed a few hundred, mostly in the field of public libraries. 

Before examining social education organisation in lome detail, it should be men- 
tioned here that, except for a few cities, organised social education work is confined 
only to rural areas, i.e,, to about 75 per cent of our population — that too in theory, because 
the community development organisation in which the social education structure is 
embedded does nbt as yet reach the entire lural aieas in the country. The best type 
of organised social education work is being done in the cities, but that is because there is 
a greater need for literacy in the jc itics and not because there is an organisation to meet 
the felt n^ed. In our present study, therefore, we will almost forget the cities. 

' I, 

Social education oiganisation functions at the village (or pancahyat), the block, the 
district, the state and the national levels. We shall examine each of these levels. 

f 

THE village level 

The community development organisation of which the social education oiganisation 
is an integral part, covered in 1959 (September) a population of 18 croies in 3-6 lakh 
villages. The most important forms of social education organisation at th^ lowest level 
or the village are literacy classes, community centies, libraiies and yoilth and women’s 
associations. Between them, the 3-6 lakhs villages had about 29,000 literacy classes, 
1,09,000 community centres, 63,200 libraries, 1,26,500 youth clubs with 14,71,000 mem- 
bers and 30,400 women’s samitis with 4,95,000 members. 

4 

It will thus be seen that there is a vast distance between the requiiements and 
actualities of social education set-up in the villages. The distance expands in magnitude 
as we examine the working of each of the four types of oi gaijiisations we have selected. 

Take for example, the literacy classes. According to . the Sixth Evaluation Report 
“the contribution to literacy made bv the adult litciacy centres would be 3 per cent of 
the total population in the blocks.”^ Of these, only 57 per cent received any lasting benefit.* 
The figure, it should be remembered, is a little too generous to bear the test of evidence, 
for, literacy is a skill which can be kept alive only by constant exercise. And as the 
Report itself ‘says “about 10 per cent of the respondents in the blocks reported using the 
library and an equal petcentage reported that they had been leading newspapers during 
the last six months,”® so that the lasting benefit from liteiacy classes is actually derived 

^ Government of India. Thi Sixth Evaluation Report on Working nf Community Development - - and 
Blocks. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1959. p. 83. 

* Ibid., p. 86. ' 


® Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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only by 0-3 pci cent of the population of the blocks. And if we remOTber 
literacy effort in the blocks is gi eater than that in the non-block areas and that the popu^M 
tion is growing al a*disconcei ting rate, we should hardly be surprised if we learn that 
the size of the illiterate population in India is swelling like a bacterial culture in a 
favourable medium 

We will now take community centies. Apait fiom the fact that not even a third 
of the villages coveied b\ the devclopnic it blocks have community centres', the activities 
in these centies aic none too exciting Concerning these centres, the Sixth Evaluation 
Report says 

The average attendarue is poor in all programmes including those like the cultural 
and the radio piogiammes, at which eveivbodv can participate The libraries and 
the leading looms can obviously attiact only the literate sections of the village popula- 
tion. But the attendance at these institutions consideied in i elation to the literate 
persons only m the village is also veiv small The same is tuie of group discussions 
and meetings ^ 

We need not be siupiisecl at an even moie depressing stoiv of libraries It is, how- 
ever, wor.h dwelling litth while on the vouth and women’s associations, beCc^use of the 
importance v#hich social education attaches to organisations of the people Anyone who 
has seen the working of these oigamsations will bear out that theie is veiy little of educa- 
tional content in then activities A>nd after all as the statistics show, they hardly meet 
three to five times a >eai on an a\ciagc 

The woiking of the socjil ediuation oiguiisation at the village level would mainly 
depend on the available woikcis it that level, and the training and guidance available 
for them The piimaiv school teaihei is mostly »f‘sponsible for running the literacy 
classes Honourable exceptions apait, ii is notoiio that the primary school teacher 
seldom puts his best iii this work lor one thing, he has little tirtning for the work, 
he has even less guidance, and Ic ist f all he ha any but the mcagrest interest in the 
work For, whatevei we may sax on tin xmpoitancc of the tiinity of the school, the co- 
operative and the pamhaya* in iIr' commiinit> development work, the school teacher has 
stood apart from its mam cm rent It may be noted that the libraries at the village 
level aic also supposed to be tin icsponsibihty of the village. And that is the reason, 
why no moie need be said (jf them heie 

The community centies and the associations of vouth and women derive their per-? 
sonncl from the villagers interested in ti n piogiammes On the basis of available studies 


1 Ibtd , p. 89. 
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it is clear that the circle is confined to high caste people who may be wholly or partially 
literate. There is perhaps some sort of intermittent guidance available to them from the 
social education organiser. There are no training facilities for them» Though the Mini- 
stry of Community Development and Cooperation organises thousands of training camps 
for gram sahayaks — • 11 lakhs of gram sakayaks were trained in 21,000 of these camps in 
1958-59— -social education work is not the favoured subject in these camps. 

THE BLOCK lLvEL 

We now come to the second, the block level oiganisation. The pivot of this organisa- 
tion is the pair of social education organisers in a block. In the 2,708 blocks out of nearly 
3,000 which reported in 1959, there were 3,918 social education oiganisers, including 
1,441 lady S.E.O.i We have already mentioned fhe main features of the job chart of a 
social education organise! . 

The woik of a social education oiganiser will depend^on his educational calibre, his 
training, the set-up in which he works and the claiity of his lole in it, his load of woik and 
the material means available to him to caiiy on his woik. At present his job chart is as 
follows : 

1. " To stimulate the process of community oiganisation. 

(1) by formation of gioups such as women’s groups, youth organisations, 
occupation interest groups, farmeis clubs and othei gioups so that the 
villagers can participate moie effectively in the community development 
programme , 

(2) by organising community centies; and 

(3) by utilising the existing leadership and stimulating and developing it 
through training of village • people 

2. To organise. 

(1) lifcracy campaigns, literacy classes and ^st-literacy work; 

(2) training of teachers for literacy and post-literacy work; 

(3) social education classes for health education and education in citizenship; 

(4) follow-up activities; 

(5) rural libraries and reading rooms; and 
^6) radio listening groups, 

and to utilise these organisations in the community foi the promotion of 
the above activities. 

3. To assist in communication oi ideas to the people through the use of 
various audio-visual-aids for an effective propagation of the programme of 
community development among villagers. 
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4. To organise and encourage recreational and cultural activities si^ch as: 

(1) Folk dances, dramas, kathas^ kirtans, bhajansy etc. 

(2) Exhibitions and melas; and 

(3) physical activities like games, sports and akharas. 

5. To perform administrative duties so far as they relate to the social education 
programme. 

6. In the performance of die c 4 bovc jobs, the social education 'organiser will 
work with existing organisations like the panchayaty the schools, the coopera- 
tive societies, etc., with a view to promoteing the programme of social educa- 
tion through them and helping in their » growth. 

• 

With regard to educational standards, it is expected that the social education otganiser 
will be a graduate. However, this qualification is not always respected. Especially in 
the case of women, no effort is made to stick to this qualification which has so often 
been named as an essential qu'alification by a number of deliberative bodies. »It will 
easily be seen that less than a graduate will hardly be able to do Justice to this job chart. 

A social education organiser, after his appointment, is brought, firstly, for a short 
course in an prientajion training centre and later to one of the 13 social education organi- 
sers’ training cerftres for a training period of five months. The training comprises lectures 
in the practical work at the centre and concurrent field-work. The theoretical work is 


divided into 

10 

groups as fullows: 



No. 

1 

Rural Communities and their characteristics — The Indian 

« 



Rural community 

40 hours 

No. 

2 

Dynamics of Human Behaviour 

40* 

• J> 

No. 

3 

Method of Working with people 

40 

J» 

No. 

4 

The pamhayaly the school and the ^operative as basic in- 




stilutions o£ the community and the role of the Kmluntary 




organisations 

20 


No. 


Leadership Training 

25 

>» 

No. 

6 

Youth Welfare 

25 

99 

No. 

7 

Social Education— The New Concept j 



No. 

8 

Methods and Materials of Social Education 

■100 

99 

No. 

9 

Programme of Social Education J 

• 


No. 

10 

Administration of Social Education Programme 

20 

99 



Total 

310 

hours 


The lady S.E.O.’s syllabus is slanted in the direction of work with women and 
children. 
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After training, the S.E.O. comes back to his block, where he works as a member of 
a team of about 10 specialists, with the block development officer as the head of the 
team. The S.E.O. has, thcieforc, to work out team programmes ar w6ll as his own pro- 
grammes. An essential condition of the success of the S.E.O.’s work is the understanding, 
which the block development officer has of his work. This officer is almost invariably 
derived 'from a department other than education and therefore his understanding of the 
educational rile of the S.E.O. is submerged in his anxiety to put him to work where he 
will be of “leal” use — “leal use” being measured accoiding to his on foot-rule. Recently, 
as we shall see, the whole work of the S.E.O. has been confused, assailed, leviled and 
vitiated by the unfortunate contrdversy at the uppei levels regaiding his role. Todav, he 
is the problem ir;in in the block development t^am. 

The Sixth Evaluation Report has the following to say on the load of S.E.O.’s woik: 
“According to scheme, two S.E.O. s are expected to look after a whole block, with an 
average; of 299 square miles, and containing 115 villages and 77 thousand persons. 
This, of course, is a lequirement which li is humanly impossible to fulfil.”^ Some other 
handicaps in his woik mentioned in the Report aie the unequal division of work between 

the man and the woman S.E.O. and his too fiequent transfers. • 

« 

Of the approximately 3,000 blocks, in 1959, neaily 2,000 weiA Stage* I blocks and 
about 1,000 Stage II blocks. The five-yearly provision foi social education in the two stages 
is Rs. 70,000 and Rs. 50,000 respectively. Out of this, spme amount has been reserved for 
women’s and children’s programmes and the lest is divided between literacy, libraries, 
youth clubs, etc. A conspicuous hiatus in this allocation is a provision foi training tea- 
chers for literacy work and youths and other leaders for various social education activities 
at the village level. 

The social education organisers are not too well-served with literatuie and teaching 
aids. As we shall jfte, publication of literatuie — for wortejjs in the field of social 
education as well as literature foi neo-literates — is a weak spot of state governments’ 
social education programmes. As a result, the S.E.O. in his turn cannot pioperly feed 
the villages in his locality with the wall news-sheets and*easy-to-rcad literature, recognised 
as essential to a process of adult education. 

At the Block level, there is also a block development committee or panchayat samiti 
as an advisory body. Each such committee will have a sub-committee for social education. 

The position of the S.E.O. in the development team is such that unless* he has firm 
links with the education department he is likely to be swamped by overwhelming non- 


1 Ibid., p. 77. 
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educational demands on his time and talent. Unfortunately, even so obvious /t require- 
ment has now become a subject of dispute and today we find him being fitted in various 
patterns of administration with his links, may be, to a panchayat department or a social 
welfare department or a development department. 

s 

However, the accepted pattern, or let us say, the pattci n recommended by thift Indian 
Ministry of Education and endoised and backed by the Development ^ommissionci's* 
Conference is that the S.E.O. should have his home in the education department through 
the district social education ofiicei. 

THE DISTRICT LEVEL 

The District Social Education Officer, in consultation with the block development 
officers, is responsible for drawing up the annual programme of work of the S.E.O.s in 
his district and of guiding the. S.E.O.s in the technical aspects of their work. To help 
them to perform his duties competent!), the National Fundamental Education Centre set 
up by the Ministry of Education has instituted a five-months' course for District Speial 
Educatioji <^ffi^ers. 

It was inlcnjled'al the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan that by the end of it 
all the 320 and odd districts in India will have their District Social Education Officers. 
However, so far only 99 D.S.E.O.^ have been appointed, some of whom have been trained 
at the National Fundamental Education Centre. 

Like the S.E.O.s the D. S.E.O.s are also not well-served with literature and teaching 
aids. For example, every D, S.E.O. should have a mobile cine-van to help the $.E.O.s 
in their work b) reinforcing it with the necessar' *’’sual aids, which would be prepared 

by local artists. But these are not available. 

« 

Another v'cr) impoitant histltiition at the district level, which is of signiBcance to social 
education woik, is the distiict libraiv. At present, nearly 131 districts in India have their 
district libraries. The woi king of these libraries, of course, leaves much (if not everything) 
to be desired. A distiict library, it may be mentioned, is expected to extend its services 
through the block libiaiics, to the village or the paauchqyat level, but only a^few libraries 
do this and those wliich do this spiead the butter too thin. 

The district development committees (or the zUla p'^rishads) will represent the non* 
view In the work of the distric levelopment officers, including the D.S.E.O. and 
the district librarian. Their development, however, is yet in an embryonic stage, at least 
80 far as social education work is concerned. 
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STATE IfVEL -THE WEAKEST LINK 

The most important level and withal the weakest link in the chain.of social education 
organisation in the country is the fourth, the state level. Ideally, ite functions should be: 

1. to provide the strongest unit of administration and advisory personnel of 
social education in the state; 

'A 

'2. to provide an adequate library service in the state; 

3. to have an adequate programme of training different types of social educa* 
tion workers in the state; and 

4. to provide supporting services such as literature and audio-visual aids. 

«> 

The sliate governments, with one or two exceptions, have not so far been able to 
discharge effectively theii responsibilities in the entire field of social education. No 
doubt almost every state has an officer in charge of social education woik in the area, 
but his chains have been his birthright, as it were. In the first place, more often than 
not, he is burdened by other work. But most of all, he is not provided with the finance 
and facilities for his work. He is neither assisted by any specialist nor by agencies for the 
production of literature and audio-visual aids for workers and beneficiaries of social 
education. He is also not required to organise any training programmes. 

The library set-up in all but a few states lea\es a lot to be desired. Though almost 

every state government has a state central library, its functional value has not made itself 

sufficiently felt. The same applies to the skeleton public libraries in the many states that 

have them. Only the states of Madras and Andhra have established public library systems 

based on a library legislation. However, even in the districts which have done very well 

in putting up libraries under the legislation hardly one-third of the population has been 

# 

covered. 

This state of af/lurs may be attributed to lack of finance. Heaven knows how scanty 
are the funds, but it is worthwhile to glance at Table 39. It gives an idea of how the 
available and allotted finance, scanty as it is, has been utilised: 
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TABLE 39 

Social Education and Finance, 1956-61 


(in lakhs of rupees) 


1 

Plan ! 

1 Provision 

1 

Expendi- 
ture during 
1956-59 

Proposed 
Expendi; ^ 
turc foil 
1959-61 

^ Toul 

Development of Libraries 

1 243-68 

97-65 

100-79 

198-44 

Appointment of D.S.E.O s 

1 39-96 

10-78 

16-84 

27-62 

Production of Literature 

25-46 

* 3-57 

4-29 , 

7-86 

Miscellaneous 

j. 99 72 

1 13-00 

17-97 

30-97 

Total ; 

' ~408-S2 

125-00 ~ 

139-89 

264-89 


The figures speak for themselves. On the basis of these figures and the pace of activity 
they suggest, it would not be fai wrong to anticipate that out of the total provision of 
Rs. 5 crores in the Second Five-Yeai Plan, the state governments will have hardly utili- 
zed Rs. 21 crores. It is to be noted m this connection that no state has any -active advi- 
sory body on social education. 

THE NATIONAL LEVEL 

We now come to the fifth, the all-India, level of social education organisation. Its 
most distinguishing mark is its dyarchial structure, for the responsibility of social education 
work is divided between two ministries at the Centre— the Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Community Development & Go-operation. The latter ministry is directly 
responsible for: (a) sodal education work in .mmunity development blocks, and 
(b) the administration of ^otial education organisers’ training ccnlres. It is advised in 
this work by the annual conferences of develop. lent commissioners and the annual con- 
ferences of directors of social education organisers’ training centres. There is a special 
officer for social education in the Mimstiy. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for rhe test of the central activities in the 
field. Specifically, it is responsible for. 

1. pilot projects in the field of social education and libraries; 

2. * training the higher le' ’ personnel of sc.«,*al education and libraries; 

3. research; 

4. co-ordination of state governments’ social education prdgrammes; 
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5. ^ production of literature for workers and the new reading public; and 

6. training of personnel and production of aids in the fields of audio-visual 

education. , • 

The Social Education Unit in the Ministry is in charge of an assistant educational 
adviser assisted by a special officer for literature. It consists of two sections, one dealing 
with Uteratu-'^ for neo-literates and the new reading public, and, the second, with all 
other matters delating to social education that fall within the purview of the Ministry. 
The Unit has been located in various divisions at various times. At present it is in the 
Social Education and Social Welfare Division which is under the charge of an officer of 

r 

the level ^ deputy secretary. 

The Ministiy of Education is advised in its social education work mainly by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and ad hoc committees it may set up for any specific 
purpose within the field, e.g., the committee set up to frame a model library legislation 
for guid'ance to state governments. 

'^^here is no doubt that a large part of the work of the Ministry of Information and 
Boradcasting is also of vital educational importance for adults, e.g., the ladio broadcasts, 
production of documentaries and news reels, distribution of community radio sets and 
production of literature, Howcvei, it is still valid to speak of a dyarchy rather than a 
triarchy, because the work of the Ministiy of Information & Broadcasting does not affect 
social education work in the field, whereas the division of woik between the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Community Development & Cooperation does affect it 
vitally 1 

The two ministries attempt to co-orciinatc their social education work by means of a 
joint committee. Recently, the committee has been split up into two levels — Ministers’ 
level and Officers’ Icvd. The functioning of the new two tier arrangement has yet to be 
tested. The single joint committee device, however, broke down under the strain of 
differences between the two ministries on the question of administration of social educa- 
tion at the Centre and the allied question of the control of S.E.O.T. centres. After 
a few attempts to clear the differences, the Ministry of Community Development & 
Cooperation shifted to a stand which imported a drastic recasting of the role of an S.E.O. 
The net result of this was that the Ministry of Community Development were to keep 
S.E.O.s for their work, which is the organisation of community, i.e., village groups, such 
as youth and women’s organisations, and th. Ministry of Education were to manage 
their part of the work, namely, adult education. This bifurcation was far from whole- 
some and the differences that arose betwwn the i:wo ministries as a consequence were 
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xiot in the interest* of the campaign for widespread social education. At one time 
efforts were madp by the Planning Commission to resolve the differences and there was 
even the hint of a solution. But as it turned out, unfortunately, it proved to be a false 
dawn. The rcperciissions that followed on the social education structure ,in the country 
were, as can easily be imagined, very unfortunate. The position of the S.E.C^s *ili the 
Development Team continues to be confused, undefined and invidious. 

It is vital to the health of social education organisation in India tfiat the differences 
within the top level of the organisation should be cleared. It can only be done by re- 
cognising in clear terms that social education is adiilt education. There is no doubt 
that community organisation is a vital part of the concept of social education, but com- 
munity organisation enters in the concept as a potent educational technique. In this 
connection, wc cannot do bettei than quote from the “Report of a Community Develop- 
ment Evaluation Mission in India” Apropos the subject of the functions of S.E.O., the 
A fission says: 

To regard them (the S.E.O.s) primarih' as ‘organisers’ is not using them to*their 
full (‘apacity and is also a difficult and potentially dangerous function to assign to 
anyone ('J their, standing and ediuation. 'fo begin with, it is a waste of time and 
personnel to* ‘organise village groups’ without a very (dear idea of wliat the groups 
are for; what activities they are likely, oi are intended, to take up; and how such 
new groups coalesce with, difler from, oi present challenges to, existing groups in 
the villages. Fuitherinorc, the sexual education organizers have responsibility for, 
appioximatcly, 100 \illagcs in a block and cannot make extended stays in'aqy one 
particular village to organise groups there. 

• 

A skilled appraisal of the need for new groups in villages to carry out new develop- 
mental or social activities is far beyond the c'^p -city of the majority of social education 
organisers. I’heir inefTec^ive efforts at group tivities arc fru.^trating to themselves 

and do not earn the esft^em and confidence or other block officials.^ 

\ 

Stating the assumption behind the reconimcndation, the Mission concludes “that the 
real job of the social education oVganizer is adult education, using that concept in a wide 
and comprehensive seu.se. To this end — and everyone would agree that the progress of 
adult education is vital to the new concept of people’s participation — the flifferences of 
opinion at the state and central levels about which department of the government is 
responsible fpr adult education should be finally resolved, and the social education organi- 
zer should be charged with specific ' sponsibilities in ai-^alt education in rural areas. The 

^ Unit' d Nations. Report of a Community Development Evaluation Mission in India, Gbvemment of India, 
Nlinistry of* Community Development and Co-operation, 1959. pp. 55-56. 
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Other technical officers on the block staff are also responsible for adtilt education in 
their own fields of agriculture, co-operation, rural indiutries, etc., but them is still an impor- 
tant and relatively untouched field for the social education organize to work in.’*^ 

Once the 'confusion at the Centre is cleared and co-ordination takes the place of 
division tf responsibilities tending to create exclusivism, it will be easy to clear the confu- 

I 

non at the sti^te level. When that happens a new wave of life will spread in the organism 
of social education in the country. Then, even with its handicaps arbing out of the soft- 
pedalling of the needs of adult education by planning authorities, it will achieve much 
more in the span of one plan than it has been able to do in two. 

FmXNGE 

We have already mentioned about the funds available for social education. It is 
interesting to consider the way they are allowed in the beginning of a plan period. The 
central *and state governments frame the schemes of education including social education 
to be implemented in the plan. These always exceed the funds which the Planning Com- 
mission is prepared to place at the disposal of the Centre and the states for educational 
developmem. The amount to be allotted for education both at the Centrd and the states 
b fixed on considerations other than educational and the Ministry of Eflucation and the 
State Education Departments are asked to manage within this ceiling, subject to broad 
priorities. In the very nature of things the pressure of funds for elementary, secondary and 
university education is so strong and irresistible that it is a wonder how something at all 
is left for social education. 

The following are the funds provided for social education in the Third Five-Year 
Plan for state governments: 


^ Loe. eit. 



SOCIAL SDUOATION 

'TABLE 40 


Statement SBo^ing Outlay on ^'Social Education Schemes” Included in the 
Finalised Third Five-Year Plans of States and Union Territories— Centrally-Aided 
Schemes. 


Sr. c. . ;tt . . , . . . I Social Education SchcirejtOutlay 

No. State/Union Adnumstration | p.Y.P. ,(l‘^I-66) 



STATES 

(Rupees in lakhs) 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

1500 

2. 

Assam 

2000 

3. 

Bihar 

41-90 

4. 

Gujarat ! 

25-00 

5. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

5-20 

6. 

Kerala 

10-50 

7. 

Madhya Pradesh 

37-00 

8. 

Madras 

70-00 

9. 

Maharshtra 

3-00 

10. 

Mysor^e 

2-90 

U. 

Oiissa . . . 

28-40 

12. 

Punjab 

2-22 

13. 

Rajasthan 

18-85 

14. 

Utta Pradesh ^ 

42-79 

15. 

West Bengal 

168-95 


Total 

491-71 


UNION TERRITORIES 


1. 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

1-00 

2. 

Delhi *. 

18-95 

3. 

Himachal Pradesh. 

3-60 

4. 

L.M. & A • 

0-20 

5. 

N.H.T.A 

0-50 

6. 

N.E.F.A 

— 

7. 

N.H.T.A 

0-32 

8. 

Pondicherry 

2-86 

9. 


4-18 


Total 

31-01 
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CONCLUSION 

DYARCHY. — It is dear from the brief description given above of tjie social education 
organisation in India that it violates some of the principles of ‘good administration. 
Social education, though one in concept, is divided in two ministries at the Centre. Again 
in iu;iny of the states, the social education organisei who is the key-man in the field has 
in man^ c,^scs no department which would own him. He siiffeis, at least in morale, for 
being under masters — the distiict social education officer and the block development 

officer. Where there is no district social education officei and the block development 
officer is his sole boss, the social education organiser may be used by the block develop- 
ment officer as his assistant for all work, which could mean all work except social education 
work. Cases hav*' been known of the social education oiganiser distributing loans to 
agricultui ists ! All this has sometimes resulted in denegrating the social education oigani- 
ser and his lole in the eyes of many, especially officials. 

I n‘ educational circles three piopositions aie now being mooted, as yet only in a 
provisional foim: (1) Social education along with libraiies should form a dcpaitment, 
preferably a sepaiatc department, but if it cannot be a separate depaitment then it should 

f 

be an autonomous unit undei the education departments m the slates; (2)^ Social educa- 
tion, and especially its most impoitant aspect of lilei ac y, has lost much and gained little by 
integrating this organisation with communitv development; (3) the Ministiy of Com- 
munity Development has Its legitimate function only irl the coordination of development 
work of the vaiious depaitmcnts in the states and at the Centie In its piesent form 
it is overstepping its function and ti ending on the toes of education and agriculture 
dcpartiTicitts at the Centre and in the states. 

DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALIZATION. — A Tccent development tjiat has come about in the 
administration of soir.c states and promises well to be introduced gradually in other 
states — a development that is bound to afTect social education though it cannot just now 
be said how — is also worthy of notice. It is known as democratic decentralisation and 
owes its oi igin to the report of a committee chairmanned by an eminent thinker in the Con- 
gress organization, the ruling party in the country. The report recommended a three tier 
people’s orgajiisation to take charge of development work at three levels. At the lowest 
level there will be panchayats, statutory bodies governing populations of about 1,500. 
Then, the representatives of the panchayats within a block will from a panchayat samitiy 
a block development committee, with a m ii-official as its chairman. The block team 
headed by the block development officer mentioned earlier will work under the direction of 
the chairman of the panchayat samiti. Finally, there will be the zHa parishad or the district 
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development council* composed of representatives of panchayat samitis and also wUh a non- 
official elected chairman. The zila parishads will control and direct development worit 
in their districts and die district level officers of various departments, including the district 
collector, who was almost, ex-officio, the head of district level officers’ team, will work under 
the direction of the chairman of the zUa parishad, tliough the state governments feive 
hesitated in giving this chairman as wide powers as they have given to the^jbairman at 
the block level. The district staff, therefore, has somewhat greater independence* than 
the block level staff of these people’s organisations. 


A large body of political workers have welcomed this bold step in taking democracy 
to the people. Some officials too have^ a benevolent attitude to this move. But there 
are many officials and also many social thinkers who have raised the following types of 
objections without as yet, of course, answering them: Will the new bodies not become 
hotbeds of politics? Will they jiavc enough funds to make their decision have a signifi- 
cant impact on the people, or else, will they not become frustrated and embittered by the 
shortage of funds? Will they have the wisdom to guide development work in their a*eas 
with objectivity,^ knowledge and sagacity? Will they command the loyalties of the 
officers and wiy they.not misuse the officers? Will the government employees work for 
the new bodies as' they worked for the government ? 

Social eduLUtionisls too are asljing whether social education work will prosper or suffer 
under non-oflicial domination. It may be noted that non-oflicial bodies form an impor- 
tant part of an organisation. At the panchayat and the block and the district* levels 
we have noticed the very important places are filled by the various non-official bodies 
in the states of Rajasthan and Andhra. In other states also non-official bodies at the 
three levels are there though with only adivsory po\ ^rs. Most these bodies have sub- 
committees for education, which also look after sot, al education, ^any states such as 
Maharashtra and Gujarat have advisory bodies for social education. The two states of 
Madras and Andhra, where there is a library legislation, liave advisory librarv councils 
at state levels. At the Centre, as we have already mentioned, the Ministry of Education 
is advised in all educational matters, including .social education, by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. The Board has a standing committee for social educStion. The 
Ministry of Development and Cooperation often asks for the advice of state development 
commissioners^ at their annual conferences on all matters relating to development work 
including social education. It also ills every year a conference of directors of the' 
13 centres where social education organise! s are trained in five-month courses, on matters 
concerning the training of this personnel. It is, however, regretablc to note that no corps 
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of consultants and specialists in the field of social education has ye^ come into being in 
India. 

VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS. — Onc important hiatus in the organisation of social 
education is ‘-the paucity of voluntary organisations in the field. At the all-India level 
there ij^ the Indian Adult Education Association which is doing excellent work and has 
deservedly vton international reputation for itself. But there is hardly any state with a 
state adult education association, except, of course, the internationally known Mysore 
State Adult Education Council. The Indian Adult Education Association is handicapped 
by its lack of financial resources ip opening branches in the states. There are, however, 
many local voluntary organisations carrying on some sort of social education work, mostly 
literacy work, in their areas. Most of them depend on state governments for eking out 
their existence. All state governments give grants to voluntary organisations in the field 
of social education but the grants are few and inadequate. Formerly, many prominent 
organisations received grants from the Ministry of Education, but from about 1958-59 
the Ministry of Education, too, has restricted its role in this respect. 

r 

The most prominent of the local associations is the Bombay City Social Education 
Committee with a record of work, which many local associations in parts of the ad- 
vanced world would be pioud of imitate. 

The library field is better served. There is the Indian Library Association with its 
head office in Calcutta. Eight or nine of the states have their state library associa- 
tions and some states have library associations even below this level. Also, there are 
numerous voluntary organisations of local importance in various parts of the country, and 
especially in Bihar and West Bengal, which arc giving some sort of library service to 
their localities. Some of them are also doing adult education work. These local asso- 
ciations also stand a** beggars at state government doors for alms to keep themselves barely 
alive. Thus, on the whole, the voluntary sector of sociab education organisation in the 
country is a cripple and, by and large, the work is carried out only by official agencies 
and workers who arc government employees. 

This, of course, leads to lop-sided development of social education in many ways. 
We may mention the dearth of adult schools, evening classes and vocational courses in 
the country. Again, the official agency of social education being tied so closely to 
community development and the community development effort being concentrated 
in rural areas, there has been all but a total neglect of social education in urban and 
industrial areas, the two areas considered most rewarding for adult education work. 
Whatever work* is done there, is done by stanang and emaciated voluntary organisations 
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and except in one or two places, like Bombay, there is hardly anything to ,be noted* 
Recently, the Government of India has set up a Workers’ Social Education Institute at 
Indore, an industrial area, with a promise to set up more institutes of this type in the Thad 
Five-Year Plan. 

SPECIAL CLASSES. — Social cducution work among women also is lagging ^ behind. 
The lady social education organisers in the development blocks have/ by the very 
nature of the case, to mix a large dose of .social welfare work in their Jobs. The result 
is that neither the social education organiser nor the women in the villages have much 
time or inclination for really educational work. 

S 

To count out the last bead of our ^deficiencies, social education work is also at a low 

ebb among the backward sections of the nation. The Government of India is doing 

praiseworthy work for uplifting these sections economically and educationally, but it is 

doing very little to carry library and other adult education services to them, except what 

? 

they get by their inclusion in the development l)locks. For backward classes, of course, 
that is much less than needs to be done. 

uoNCLUsiorf. - On the whole wc sec that leaving aside its organisational tangles the 
locial education organisation in India Is too inadequate for the colossal tasks it faces, 
[t is stunted in size and destitute in funds, rhere is, however, no doul^t that given a “good 
veather” it has potentialities of development in it. This is proved by the fact that in 
,pitc of the organisational and other handicaps some excellent work has been done in 
his field in several development l)lucks. , 
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Dr. a. Misra 

BAGKGROl^ 

A brief survey of the govei nment policy for financing education in this country, since 
the beginning of the XIX Century has been given in the introductory chapter of this book.^ 
It shows a close relationship between educational progress and the pattern of administration 
which financed it.^ The history of education in Ii;»dia is full of instances wherein the ad- 
ministrative arrangements for financing education were primarily responsible for progress 
or retardation of education For instance, the East India Company was a commercial 
concern till 1833 and was mainly inteiested in piofits. In the beginning, therefore, it 
was not at all inteiested in the education of the Indian people. But as soon as it assumed 
rulirig powers it was compelled within less than a hundred years of its existence to under- 
take some educational activities for administrative reasons and to accep,^ officially the 
res{K)nsibility of education in 1813. 

Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company became a political authoiity ruling 
over India on behalf of the British Parliament This change in its character was imme- 
diately reflected in education which began to leccivc greater attention at its hands and larger 
grants from the exchequer. This attitude was also influenced by contemporary develop- 
ments in England where a tide of liberalism had swept over English life and the first 
grant to education was sanctioned by the Parliament in 1833. Consequently the contro- 
versies of Indian education wcie settled and a new system was introduced which was 
finalised by the Despatch of 1854. This continuous inter«;st in education led to a con- 
siderable increase in total educational expenditure, which* had reached the figure of 
Rs. 21*64 lakhs m 1857. 

At this juncture when the Company had undertaken an ambitious progiammc of 
educational expansion, the Governance of India was transferred fiom it to the Crown. 
But the British Pailiament continued the educational policy laid down in the Despatch 
of 1854 and th® expenditure on education continued to mciease rapidly till it reached 
Rs. 65*71 lakhs in 1870-71. Though the increased educational activity and^ expenditure 
during this period was a welcome contrast ij the apathy and niggardliness of the earlier 
period, yet it should be noted that the Government of India was still preoccupied with 
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conquests and consolidation, defence and law, and order. The imperial needs like railways 
and roads received priority over education so that the amount available to education vpat 
only 1*3 per cent* total revenue in 1870-71. 

The causes for this low expenditure on education were inherent in fhc pattern of 
administration. An alien government had the utilitarian motive of securing few paid 
personnel for the bureaucracy and feared ^^o raise its revenue by proper taxation lest it should 
annoy the Indian people. On top of it was the extremely wasteful centralization of 
administration. The provincial governments were glorified district boards without any 
independent status which led to disastrous financial results. The provinces had no incen- 
tive to collect more taxes or to spend less because the allotments were made by the Centre 
and the unspent balances lapsed to it at the end of the year. They did not economise be- 
cause all economies led to a cut in the allotment for the next year. Hence the tendency to 
earn less and spend more was^ encouraged so that the central government had large and 
almost continuous deficits in its budgets. Under such circumstances it was impossible to 
expect larger grants from government funds or greater activity of education depart- 
ments. 

The much desired reform came in 1870 b\ Lord Mfiyo’s decentralization of adminis- 
tration and finances. Specific revenues and central grants were assigned to the provin- 
cial governme'its, which were given a fairly large measure of financial autonomy. They 
were expected to meet the expenditure of certain departments like education from these 
resources in the best way they could. It was expected that the provinces under new adminis-* 
trative set-up would make larger grants to education than what had been possible under 
centralization and the efficiency of education ciepa»'tments would increase as they* would 
no longer be required to rqfer even sni**!! details to .e central government. The reform 
was sound in theory as far as education was concerned but in practice it turned out to be 
a retiograde step. Provincial education was de; rived of the central assistance, and 
famines and epidemics brought retrenchment in education. The government educa- 
tional expenditure rose from Rs» 65'7l lakhs in 1870-71 to Rs. 72‘9l lakhs in 1881-82 
and to only Rs. 103-91 lakhs in 1901-02. The incieasc works out at Rs. 1-27 lakhs per 
year during three decades. This was a very poor increase indeed! The percentage of 
provincial expenditure on education to the total budget decreased from ^ -98 in 1881-82 
to -9 in 1901-02. 

The Indian Education Comrnissio of 1882 recommended that primary education 
should be made the responsibility of local bodies hoping that mass education would progress 
by being transferred it to an administration which was controlled by Indians themselves. 
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But the later history showed that the meagre resources of the local bodies belied that hope* 
They avoided to do the little that they could by taking advantage of the technical defect 
in law which made their contributions permissive and not obligatdfy/ The district and 
municipal boards spent on education 15 05 pei cent and 2*03 per cent respectively of their 
total revenues in 1881-82. Of thcii total educational expenditure the district boards spent 
75 per cen^^nd municipal boards 60 2 pei cent on primary education in 1881-82. The 
meagre finance qf the local bodies and theii low proportional allotments to primary edu- 
cation were a great hindrance to the cause of rompulsoiy and free primaiy education. 

By the turn of the century, the period of scarcity and deficit budgets was over and a 
period of financial boom usheied in. The icfoim of the tax-sti ucture inci eased the sur- 
pluses in the centriil budget so that the goveinnfient had plenty of money for develop- 
mental woiks. Fortunately an intelligent though impel iahst viceroy, Loid Curzon who 
had great interest in education, appeared on the scene at that time. His basic interest in 
education was stiengthened by political considerations, because education had by now 
acquired a political significance. Theiefore, after catering to the impeiialist needs of the 
army and the administration, he deverted a part of the surpluses to education At his 
instance, the cential goveinment sanctioned large lecuiiing grants to education In a 
federal type of country like India it was absolutely necessary that the Centre gave grants 
to education and luckily the practice initiated by Loid Curzon was kept up till 1921. The 
satisfactory adjustment of financial lelations between the Centie and the piovinces as well 
as the prevailing boom period gieatly improved the provincial governments’ allotments 
to etbication. Thus the total expenditure on education from gewernment funds lose from 
Rs. 104 lakhs in 1901-02 to Rs 902 lakhs in 1921-22 showing an increase of Rs. 39*0 lakhs 
annually during the first two decades of the twentieth century. The government funds 
shared 49*2 per cent of the total educational expenditure in 1821-22 as against only 25-9 
per cent in 1901-02.*** 

The contribution form the local bodies, particularly municipalities, also increased 
during the period partly because they were compelled to share theii legitimate burden 
and partly because of the increase of uiban population due to the war. The total expen- 
diture from local funds in 1921-22 was Rs. 247 lakhs as against Rs 74 25 lakhs in 1901-02 
and Rs. 16«4 lakhs in 1870-71. 

Next change m administration came in 1921 on account of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. The introduction of dyarchy in the provinces raised the hope thaV the Indian 
ministers responsible to their legislatures and freed from the Centre’s conti ol would be able 

* A. Misia. Financing Education in India. Allahabad, Gkrga and BroUicrs, 1959. pp. 44-48.^ 
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to develop education considerably, but the financial arrangements made under nhis system 
were not conducive to increased educational expenditure. The provinces had to mi^e 
huge grants to the dlentrc in the beginning and finance was a reserved subject in whidi 
the Indian ministers had very little say in deciding priorities or raising n^w taxes. The 
central grants to education were totally stopped. To make the situation woi^se,* tame 
the retrenchment firstly due to the after-effects of the First World War ai><I 'secondly in 
1930 due to the world economic depression which dragged on till 198^ The schemes 
of educational expansion had to be shelv<^d and the existing facilities were retrenched con- 
siderably. Therefore, there was a comparative fall in government allotment and total ex- 
penditure on education during the period 1921-37. The government expend i tune increased 
from Rs. 902 lakhs in 1921-22 to R^. 1,236 lakhs in 1936-37 showing a total increase 
of Rs. 334 lakhs or about Rs. 22 lakhs per annum. The government’s share in total 
educational expenditure fell from 49-2 per rent in 1921-22 to 44*1 per cent in 1936-37. 
As far as the government was Voncerned the educational expcndituie was greatly reduced 
inspite of the Indian ministers being at the helm of affairs, but perhaps their presence pre- 
vented the fall from being still sleeper. Fortunately, the fall in state expenditure was*com- 
pensatej some extent by confribiitions from other sources namely local funds, |ees, endow- 
ments and dortations? While government funds registered an increase of Rs. 334 lakhs only, 
all other sources put together showed an increase of Rs. 634 lakhs almost the double of the 
former incrca^ j cluriirg the periov^. But even this combined increase could raise the total 
expenditure i>ji education by Rs. 64 lakhs per annum during 1901-21. 

The last change in the administrative set-up (ff the British rule in India was ushered 
in by the Chwerninent of India Act of 193.5. Provincial autonomy was inti*odpced in 
1937, In llie new provincial regime, finance too came to be controlled by Indian ministers 
and, therefore, lai*ger fundspcould be a.:».5^gned to edu ion without any administrative hind- 
rance. The general financial* position improved atier the economic depression and the 
Centre too assumed a helpful attitude. With the a sumption of office by the Congress minis- 
ters, once mor e hopes were raised. They began well by restoring all cuts in education, 
and launching schemes of comp«lsory primary education and adult literacy. But before 
the work could go into full swing, the Second World War started and the Congress mini- 
sters resigned in 1939. The care-taker government tried to keep the stutus quh but soon it 
became beyond theii means to continue the schemes according to the original programme. 
Government expcndituie on education increased from Rs. 1,236 lakhs in 1936-37 to 
Rs. 2,596 lakhs in 1946-47 showing a increase of Rs. 1,360 lakhs in a decade or Rs, 136 
lakhs per annum. The total expenditure on education increased by Rs. 296 lakhs per year. 
These rates of increase per annum were the highest ever recorded during the British rule 
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in India. ^But all this increase could not biing about expansion of education because of 
the rise in expenditure due to the high cost of living in consequence of the War.* 

Finally, a curtain fell on the British rule in India in 1947 and a Democratic 
Republic was -established in the countiy. A democracy lays stress on education but the 
colossal problems arising out of partition and newly won independence did not allow 
the Indian leaders to spend as much on education as they would have desired. The 
states were in charge of education but the Centre actively helped in coordinating and 
financing the schemes originated by the latter. 

SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 

In the pre-British period, the main sources of educational finance were endowments, 

donations and gifts. Financial aid to education had no statutory basis but depended mostly 

on the sweet will of the ruler. The East India Company in the beginning was reluctant to 

% 

undertalce any financial responsibility. But the agitation of the people in India and England 
resulted in the insertion in the Charter Act of 1813 of a clause numbered 43 which contain- 
cd the first legislative admission of the right of education in India to share public revenues. 
One lakh of rupees granted that yeai were increased to ten lakhs after twenty years. 
The amount showed little variation till 1854 in which year the Educational Despatch 
organised the system of education in India.* The demand for education increased during 
the period 1833 to 1870 particulaily after Wood’s Despatch and to meet the demand it 
became necessary to find new sources of financing education. Therefore, this peiiod saw 
the eTolution of new sources to meet the increasing demand. Since 1854 the govern- 
ment subvention to education increased steadily — from Rs. 21*6 lakhs in 1856-57 to Rs. 70-3 
lakhs in 1870-71. But this increase was hardly proportional to the demand. To meet the 
situation, two steps were taken: one was to adopt such educatidnal policies only as would 
be practicable within the funds available and the other was* Jo secure additional financial 
resources. Imposition of fees in schools served both purposes. It restricted the number 

of persons aspiring to receive education and it also increased the finance. 

% 

Thus tuition fees began to be charged in all institutions and gradually became an 
important source of school revenue. The Acts incorporating the three universities (Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras) in 1857 provided for other types of fees also, namely fees for conferring 
degree and fee for admission to the universities. As education expanded and more facili- 
ties began to be provided, other fees like medical, refreshment, games, examinSition, build- 
ing fees, etc. came to be charged from the students. The income from fees has been 


* Ibid, pp. 49-50. 
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very stable and a liajor source of educational expenditure in India. Many private 
institutions are being mainly supported by fcc-reccipts. The proportional contributioii 
from fees was 6*6 'pci' cent of total educational expenditure in 1870-71, 31*6 per cent in 
1901-02, 20-7 per cent in 1921-22, 25-3 per cent in 1936-37, 26*4 per cent in 1946-47 and 20 
per cent in 1956-57. The fees have contributed from one-fifth to one-third of tho total 
educational expenditure.^ 

The lack of funds for education in the early days led to the evolution 0?^ another source 
of educational finance, namely, rates oi cess. Thomason’s scheme of vernacular education 
imposed the halquabandi cess in 1851 which was assessed on the rental value of the land and 
collected along with the land revenue. It was so successful that the Despatch of 4854 com- 
mended it to othei provinces. When* grant-in-aid system failed to encourage primary 
education, the Despatch of 1859 recommended the levy of a compulsory rate as the only 
really effective step to be taken for permanently supplying the deficiency of funds for mass 
education. Latei the Government of India enlarged the scope of these local rates by 
utilizing the pioceeds not only for education but for all objects of local utility. A member 
of the executive council of the governor-general of India, Mr. Lang, known as ‘the great 
exponent f^f thC* piiunple of local taxes’, said in his budget speech of 1860-f 1: “If this 
great empiic R eyerlto have the roads, the schools, the local police and other instruments 
of civilization, it is simply impossible that the Impeiial Government can find cither the 
money oi the management.” , 

Accoidiugiy a cess was generally imposed in all provinces except Bengal during the 
decade 1861-71 to meet the expenditure on several objects of local utility including educa- 
tion. In ruial areas it took the form of a rate on land levcnue and in uiban aiea^, a, tax on 
house collected through municipalities. In Bengal the Permanent Settlement of Land 
Revenue prevented any sfleh imposition of taxes i it this legal lacuna was removed by 
Despatch No. 5 of May 12, 1870. Even then the Bengal Government did not impose any 
such local lates foi fear of annoying the public. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 found that the proceeds of the local fund 
cess were not being spent on primaiy education as originally intended but large portions 
of it were being spent on secondary and even collegiate education. It, thorefore, recom- 
mended that the cess should mainly be spent on primary education and that it would be 
wrong either to assign only a small portion of it to education as against roads, etc. or to 
incur a large expenditure thereform on higher education. The Hartog Committee after 
considering the powers given to local a thorities to levy an educational cess was of opinion 


^ A. Misra. op, cit. p. 54. 
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that primary education was fundamentally a ‘nation-building service' and, therefore, the 
central government could not absolve itself of the responsibility of mass education by shift- 
ing it on the local bodies with meagie resources. 

The cduciitional cess realised in Bombay Province in 1865-66 was Rs. 3,19,524 and that 

» f 

in the whole of the country in 1870 was Rs. 15,72,829. The proceeds of these cesses have 
not been separately mentioned in the latei records because with the coming of local bodies 
into being by Government Resolution of 1882, they were included in the local funds and 
municipal funds. The local and distiict boards provided funds for mainly primary educa- 
tion in the luial aieas and the municipal boards spent on education in towns and cities. 
The law lequiring^ this educational expenditure was only permissive and not obligatory. 
There was no specific portion of the total cess fixed for being spent on education. Therefore, 
the contributions fiom municipal funds and local funds — the two new sources of educational 
expenditure born during this period — have been very small. The contributions from 
municipal and local funds have been respectivelv Rs. 4 6 lakhs and Rs. 27-4 lakhs in 1881-82, 
Rs. 15*4 lakhs and 58*9 lakhs in 1901-02, Rs 79 1 lakhs and Rs. 168 3 lakhs in 1921-22, 

Rs. 189*8 lakhs and Rs 268*3 lakhs m 1941-42 and Rs 699 2 lakhs and Rs 1,067 lakhs in 

*• 

1956-57. The proportional contribution from municipal funds to the total educational 
expenditure has oscillated between 2*5 per rent in 1881-82 to 6*2 per cent in 1941-42 and 
that of local funds between 14 7 per cent in 1881-82 to 4*2 per cent in 1956-57 ^ The 
municipal contribution has been on the increase ever shice 1881-82 and fell only in Free 
India while local fund contribution has been steadily decreasing from that year to the 
present times. The expenditure during post-independence period fell because of propor- 
tionately larger contribution from state revenues and because of meagre resources left to 
local bodies under the new Constitution. 

The main sources of educational finance in pre-British period were endowments, dona- 
tions and gifts but during the British period they were grouped together and called ‘other 
sources’. As the appellation shows they were not the main source but came next in impor- 
tance to government subvention and fees These ‘other sources* in recent times have 
been separated into two, viz., endowments and ‘other sources,* the latter including subscri- 
ptions, donadons, gifts, etc. The income from these ‘other sources’ has depended on public 
munificence and hence has been very fluctuating. The ‘other sources’ contributed 
25*8 per cent of the total educational expenditure in 1870-71, 20*2 per cent in 1881-82, 24 
per cent in 1901-02, 16*7 per cent in 1921-22, 13*8 per cent in 1941-42 and 6*1 per cent in 

1 Ibid. p. 56. 
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1956-57*. The proportional contribution from ‘other sources’ has been steadily decreasing 
since 1881-82. 

This is how the five different sources of financing education evolved. They were 
(1) government revenue; (2) local funds for rural areas; (3) municipal funds for urban 
areas: (4) fees and (5) ‘other sources’ which included donations from the public of^pfiVatc 
charity. These sources of education continue to be the same even at present ^cej)t that 
one more of ‘foreign aid’ has been add- d quite recently. This aid is rrt?ived through 
the Centre in the form of scholarships, equipment, personnel and cost of certain develop- 
mental programmes in education. 

OBJECTS OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 

All expenditure on education is classified under two main heads namely ‘Direct’ and 
‘Indirect’. ‘Direct’ expenditure means the operational cost of instruction and is the 
amount spent directly for the maintenance of the institutions and payment of salariesr of the 
staff. ‘Indirect’ expenditure represents the amount incurred on direction, inspection, 
buildings, furniture, scholarships, hostels and othei miscellaneous items which by tKcir 
nature cannoL Sc apportioned to any individual institution or type of institution. The 
indirect expenditure is usually accounted for under two sub-heads namely ‘miscellaneous* 
which includes all the above mentioned items under it except direction and inspection 
which is show' I under a separate head. Direct expenditure is accounted for under the names 

of various branches of education — universities, boards of education, research institutions, 

% 

art and science colleges, colleges for professional and technical education, colleges for special 
education, post-basic schools, higher secondary schools, high and middle schools? primary 
and pre-primary schools, vocational and technical <ichools, and special education schools.® 

EDUCATIONAL FINANCE TODAY 

• 

At the dawn of independence in India, it was considered necessary to give priority to 
educational development but the colossal problems arising out of partition and newly won 
freedom did not allow the government to spend as much on education as it would have 
desired. However, the First Five-Year Plan which started in 1951, although it gave top 
priority to agriculture followed by industries for incieasing production, admitted that no 
plan would succeed . nless it invested on improvement of human material, and that even 
from the point of view of increasing production, social services like education and technical 

^ Ibid. p. 57. 

® Education in the States, 1956-57. p. 5. 
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training brought in significant returns. The Plan viewed education for the first time as the 
part of the total national effort and considered its role crucial for the democratic set-up of 
the country. It, therefore, urged that “it is extremely urgent that possible sources of 
help should be discovered and fully utilized for the educational development.’* It desired 
that grave disparities between different states in the matter of provision of educational 
finances arvl facilities should be done away with and the internal distribution of expenditure 
should be so ae^justed and the ccntrral grants should l^c so dispesred that at least the serious 
inequalities between states tend to disappear.^ 

With the launching of the PMn the expenditure on education began to rise. The 
government expenditure on education in 1947 was Rs. 20-45 crores or 44-4 per cent of the 
total expenditure oT Rs. 45*17 crores from all sources. It rose to Rs. 65-27 crores in 1951 
which was 57-1 per cent of the total 114*38 crores, to Rs. 117*20 crores in 1956 which was 
61-4 per cent of the total Rs. 189-66 crores and to Rs. 153*48 crores in 1958 which was 
65-0 per cent of the total expenditure of Rs. 235-67 crores on education*. But even this 
amount is hardly adequate to meet the country’s educational requirements. As an official 
report admits, “This is undoubtedly an appreciable increase, but in view of the estimates 
of Rs. 4,000 million that is needed to finalise a truly national system of education, it is 
also an indication of the gap that remains to be bridged.”* And the Draft of the Third 
Five-Year Plan points out that “in relation to the size of the problem and the need to develop 
country’s human resources and to create conditions of equal opportunity for all, more rapid 
development is considered essential.”^ 

The Centre and the states have been continuously increasing their proportional 
allocations for education from their total budgets. The Central Government spent Rs. 
3-93 crores in 1950-51 which was -96 per cent of the total budget and Rs. 14-18 crores in 
1956-57 which was 2-6 per cent and Rs. 37-32 crores in 1958-59 which was 3-5 per cent of 
the total budget of the Centre. The state governments too have been considerably increas- 
ing their allocations to education. In 1951-52 only two states, Mysore (21-8 per cent) 
Ajmer (26-2 per cent) were assigning more than twenty per rent of the their total budgets^ 
to education and the average proportion of the states worked out to 14-8 per cent but in 
1956-57 as many as twelve states and union territories assigned more than twenty per cent 
of their total budget to education and the average for the states was 20-3 per cent. In 

^ A. Misra. “The Financial Policy in Education,” Shiksha, April, 1959. p. 174. 

® India 1960, Delhi. The Publications Division, p. 112. 

8 Tears of Freedom, Ministry of Education, Government of India, 1957. p. 64. 

* € Five-Tear Plan — A Drqft Outline. Government -of India, 1960. p. 98. 
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1958-59 the proportfcn of the total budget allotted to education was more than 24 per cent 
in four states, Delhi, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Punjab, between 20 and 24 in nine 
states, between 10 [an^ 20 per cent in six states and less than 10 pei* cent in the remaining 
two states. Bombay earmarked the largest amount for education followed by yttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras and West Bengal among the states and Delhi, Tripura, .and 
Himachal Pradesh among the Union territories. 

EDUCATION UNDER THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS. — India has put into operation two five-year plans, the first in 
1951-56 and the second in 1956-61, and the draft of t^ Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) 
is ready. While the First Plan provided Rs. 169 crores— Rs. 44 crores at the Centre and 
Rs. 125 crores in the states— for educational development, the Second Plan assigned Rs. 
275 crores — Rs. 68 crores at the Centre and Rs. 207 cioies in the states. Numerically the 
outlay on education has increased in the Second Plan but its percentage to total outlay of 
the plan records a decline from 7 in the First to 6 in the Second. The allocation of funds 
in the two plans to the various branches of education is given below 


TABLE 41 

Educational Expenditure Under the First Two Five-Year Plans 


Fields of education 

Elementary Education 

Secondary Education 

University Education 

Technical and Vocational Education 

Social Education • 

* 

Administration & Miscellaneous . . . 

TOTAL 


First plan 
(Rs. in crores) 

93 

22 

15 

23 

5 

11 

169 ” 


Second Plan 
(R£. in crores) 

”92-39 ' 

50-87 . 
45-39 
52-28 
4-50 
29-57 

275 


It will be observed that more than half of die total allocation on education in the 
First Plan was provided for elementary education as against one-third in the Second Plan. 
Except in social education where the provision has decreased a little from Rs. 5-0 crores in 
the First Plag to Rs. 4-5 crores in the Second Plan, that for all other items has gone up 
in the Second Plan. In secondary education and technical and vocational education it 
has increased nearly 2-3 times, in university education 3 times and in miscellaneous items 
2-7 times. 
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achib;vements. — There has been a considerable progress in the dc^t^clopment of educa* 
tion during the two plans. The number of elementary schools has risen from 2,23,000 in 
1950-51 to 3,85,000 in 1960-61. The percentage of children attending the primary and 
middle schools in the age-groups 6-1 1 and 11-14 has gone up from 43*1 and 12-9 respectively 
in 1950-51 to 60-0 and 22*6 in 1960-61. The number of high (secondary) schools has in- 
creased ‘IrocQ 7,288 in 1950-51 to 14,000 in 1960-61 and pupils of age-group 14-17 in them 
has risen from ^5^4 per cent before the First Plan to 12 per cent at the end of the Second Plan. 
The universities and colleges have inn eased from 29 and 516 in 1950-51 to 41 and 1,050 
respectively m 1960-61 and the students in them from 4,03,519 to 9,00,000 during the 
period. The* increase in school enrolment has been nearly 75 per cent and that in universi- 
ties and colleges 140 per cent during the two plans.* Facilities for technical education have 
also been considerably augmented during this period. The annual intake of students in 
degree and diploma courses in engineering and technology has increased from 10,000 in 
1950-5J to 37,175 in 1960-61, which is nearly four times. The annual intake in agiicultuie 
and veterinary colleges has also inci cased from 1,500 to 5,800 during the period. 

t 

In 1956-57, for which figures are readily available, 54*4 per cent of edu^able population 
was in primary schools, 1 7 per cent in middle schools and only 9 2 pei^ cent yf the educable 
population of secondary stage in high schools. Kerala was the only stafe which provided 
facilities for all educable children of the three age-groups. Out of eveiy hundred people 
about 9 were attending an educational institution of one type or the other in 1956-57, 

and on ,an average there was one educational institution for 1,000 persons. 

« 

THE THIRD PLAN. — The programmes of education in the Third Plan entail an outlay 
of Rs. 421 crores. This comprises: pre-school education Rs. 2 crores, primary education 
Rs. 209 crores, secondary education Rs. 89 croies, university education Rs. 82 croies, 

social education Rs. 6 crores, physical education and you^h welfare Rs. 12 crores, other 

■ 

programmes Rs. 11 crores and cultural programmes Rs. 10 crores 

In addition, a provision of Rs. 37 crores has been made for social, piimary and 
secondary education under the community development programmes and another Rs. 
32 crores for specific programmes of education for scheduled castes, scheduled tribes 
and other iJackward classes, thereby biinging the total development outlay for general 
education to about Rs, 490 crores in the Third Plan against an estimated expenditure 
of Rs. 250 crores in the Second Plan. 

The total exp)enditure on the development of general education from government 
and other sources during the Third Plan is, however, likely to exceed Rs. 1,050 crores. 
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Non-governmei}|tal sources contributed about Rs. 49 crores in 1950 and tjie amount 
increased to Rs. SSycrores in 1957-58. The increase in these contributions is likely to 
be greater in future 'as a result of the transference of responsibility for educational pro^ 
grammes at the field level to panchayals and panchayat samitis. It is estimated that non- 
governmental contiibution may be Rs. 130 crores by 1965-66. 

The targets aimed at, at the end of the Third Plan in terms of enrolment^ in various 
types of institutions aie given below: 


TABLE 42 


Expected Enrolment in Educational Institutions in 1966 


Institutions 

Isnrolment in lakhs 

Peicentage of educable 
population of that 



age-gioup 

Primary Schools (6-11) 

504 

80 ~~ 

Middle Schools (11-14) 

100 

30 

High Schools (14-17) 

44 

15 

University • 

9 

- 

Technical CoHeges ^degrees) 

•12 

— 

Polytechnics (diplomas) 

•19 

— 


At the elementary stage the maiked disparity between bo\s and giils attending school 
will have to be removed in order to attain the targets. The process of converting •element- 
al y schools into basic pattern will be continued and 80 per cent of teachers will be trained 
for the purpose. At the secondary stage efforts will be made to increase facilities for*science 
education, to improve the^ existing multipurpose schools and increase their number, and 
to set up new higher secondary schools. The measures initialed at J»he university stage by 
the University Grants Gomnfission for the improvement of the quality of education will 
be implemented fully during the Third Plan and the facilities for teaching of science will 
be expanded to increase the propq^tion of science students to about 40 pei cent. 1 o reduce 
the pressure on universities and colleges, evening classes and correspondence courses will 
be encouraged. For channeling the energies of youth to socially fruitful pruposes, a scheme 
of compulsory national service and moral instruction is proposed to be started. 

The facilities available for training technical personnel in the Second Plan will meet 
the requirements of the Third Plan and tne small shortfall will be made up by providing train- 
ing facilities in research institutions and technical organisations. The technical institutions 
prepared to be opened under the Third Plan besides helping to meet the shortfalls during 
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the pcriod^will cope with the demand of 75,000 graduates and 120,00^1 diploma-holders of 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan. Emphasis will be laid on mechanical, elfttrical and chemical 
engineering besides other branches of technology in the Third Plan dhd‘some of the exist- 
ing institutes will be developed to answer the increasing demand. 

SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 

We mhy study now the various sources that have contributed to the educational expen- 
diture and thel' ♦proportional contributions during all these years. The following table 
shows the amount of expenditure met from different sources and theii percentage to the 
total expenditure in the years which mark the beginning and the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan* and the second year of the Seond Plan. 

TABLE 43 


Expenditure on Education by Sources, 1950-59* 


• 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1 1956-57 

1 1957-58 

1 1958-59 

Sources 

• 

%age 

of 

Total 

Amount 1 
in 1 
Crores 
of Rs. 

%age 

of 

Total 

Amount 

in 

Crores 
of Rs. 

, %age 

' of 
' Total 

Amount 

in 

Crores 
of Rs. 

%age 

of 

Total 

Amoun* 

in 

Crores 
of Rs. 

% age 
of 

Total 

1 Amount 
in 

Crores 
of Rs. 

Government 

Funeb 

1 

57-1 

1 

[ 65-27 

61-8 

117 20 

' 1 

64-0 

129-57 

65-6 

157i89 1 

65 6 

1 167-43 

District 

board funds 1 

69 

7 86 

52 

9 90 

41 , 

10-67 

4-1 

1 

9 70 ‘ 

35 

8*84 

Municipal 
board funds 

40 

1 

4-64 

34 

6-46 

33 

6-94 

3-1 

7-49 1 

3-1 

7-94 

Fees 

20-4 

23-33 

20 0 

37-90 

10-4 

40-10 

18 1 

43 64 

186 

47-56 

EndowQients 

2-2 

2 46 1 

3-0 

5-69 1 

3-1 

6-44 

2 9 

6 98 

2 9 

7-74 

Others ' 

• 

9-4 

10-82 

6-6 

12-51 1 

6-1 

12-57 

62 

14 95 1 

6-3 

16-02 

Total 1 

100 

114-38 

100 1 

189-66 1 

100 1 

206-29 

100 

240 65 

100 

255-26 


• Indiay 1961. p. 90. 

The table shows that expenditure on education has been continuously mounting and 
has more than doubled itself in seven years, the annual increase being nearly Rs. 20 crores. 
The main brunt of expenditure has been borne by the government, which has met about 
two-thirds of the total expenditure by increasing its proportional contribution every year. 
The next important source has been fees, which have met a deer easing proportion of the 
total expenditure. All other sources make proportionately smaller contributions but that 
too has steadily decreased except for the endowments which showed slight improvement in 
first five years. 

It will be interesting to note how these different sources met the expenditure on educa- 
tion in the states. The table following shows the percentage contribution to the total 
expenditure from various sources. 




gaC STUDENT FEES 
-' 8-6 

\ MUNICIPAL 
\ BOARD FUNDS 
\ -3-1 

DISTRICT 
BOARD FUNDS 

-3.5 

GOVERNMENT 
FUNDS -65-6 


BY SOURCES 


RS. »N CHORES 
UNIVERSITIES •■lt-62 

BOARDS- 2-04 

RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS- 2*53 

ARTS AND SCIENCE C0LLEGES-15*82 

PROFESSIONAL COiLEGES-11-19 — 

SPECIAL EDUCATION COLLEGES -/L 

HIGH SCHOOLS- 52*50 .222—/^ 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS* 31*83 

PRIMARY * /tXS 

SCHOOLS-63-56 y 

PRE-PRIMARY 

schools- 0*4S 7 

TECHNICAL 

SCH00LS-fl.2l-- y/ 

SPECIAL 

SCHOOLS / ■ 

-2*80 — ' Rs. ■R 5 .V 


RS.IN CRORES 


./^DIRECTION 
/ -1*39 

^ INSPECTION 
-4*30 

- BUILDINGS 
-20-59 

■ SCHOLARSHIPS 
-12-67 

HOSTELS 

-4-12- 

MISCELLANEOUS 

11-63 


1 

Rs* 

1 ^ 

203*3 

Fl»j| 


m CRORES 


B. BY HEADS OP CHARGES 


CHART 18 
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TABLE 44 


Provision of E^lucational Expenditure in the States by Sources, 1956*57* 


Name of 

Central 

State 

From 

District 

From 

Municipal 

From 

From 

Endow- 

From 1 
other 

^ Total 

the State 



Board 

Funds 

Board 

Funds 

Fees 

ments 

etc. 

sources ' 

1 

.. 

• 

Andhra 

3-55 

“ 58-76 

' T 1*19" 

~ F 02‘' 

“1445 “ 

“1-36 " 1 

|"'6 l 3 

14,74,15,131 

Assam 

6-52 

65-90 

0-45 

0-19 

18-94 

4-74 ' 

' 3-22 ^ 

4,85,72,720 

Bihar 

3-17 

46-85 

19-04 1 

1 2-61 j 

18-42 

1-33 1 

! 8-56^ 

13,76,73,957 

Bombay 

5-88 

54-42 

216 1 

' 6-80 1 

22-15 

20-07 1 

1 6-55 

37,92,64,127 

Jammu and 
Kashmir 

1 0-77 

90-86 

1 

1 

1 4-01 

0-94 

3-40 

1 

1,25,14,855 

Kerala 

2-77 

74-03 

3-31 

0-34 

14-56 • 

1 0-42 

4-54 

11,38,43,760 

Madhya 

Pradesh. 

1 2-01 

1 80-80 

3-75 

. 2-36 

1 

6-31 

1-07 

3-66 

1 • 

1 11,01,20,623 

Madras. 

3-82 

53-51 

9-62 

, 5-06 

16-10 

11-30 

0-56 

19,36,00,238 

Mysore 

6-73 

67-11 

4-00 

2-26 

10-85 

1 1-26 

7-74 

' 10,76,61,398 

Orissa 

2-85 

78-28 

1 29 

1 0-36 

8-89 

3 34 

4-% 

' 4,53,81,696 

Punjab 

4-66 

44-83 

5-49 

4-02 

28-72 

1 5-92 

6-33 

11,33,44,647 

Rajasthan 

6-71 

76-48 

^ 0-74 

1 0-16 

9-19 

4-28 

2-40 

5,96,98,457 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

9-67 

1 

' 43-41 

4-70 

1 

1 2-88 

26-51 

1 

' 1-55 

11 25 

• 

27,76,62,802 

West Bengal 

8-86 

1 51-00 

1-82 

1 1-65 

28-52 

2-75 

5-38 

23,36,94,291 


• Education in the States, 1956-57. Ministry of Education, 1959. pp. 164-65. 

0 

Thei e arc remarkable diflerences between the states in the extent to which^the various 
sources contribute* to educational expenditure. Central subsidies are as low as 0-77 per cent 
for Jammu and Kashmir and as high as 9-67 for Uttar Pradesh. The state government 
finances education to the extent of 90116 per cent in Jammu and Kashmir but only to the 
extent of 43-91 in Uttar Pradesh. Seven states meet more than two-thirds of expenditure, 
four a little more than half and three less than half of the expenditure. Local bodies*sharc 
very little responsibility in Assam, Kerala, Orissa and Rajasthan. The fee receiptSi arc as 
low as 4 01 per cent in Jammu and Kashmir or 6*31 i;' Madhya Pradesh and as high as 28*52 
in West Bengal or 28-72 in l^unjab. Income from endowments are qpcoiiraging in Bombay 
and discouraging in Kerala. .Yhc other sources contribute a small amount, the highest 
being in Uttar Pradesh. The highest expenditure on education is in Bombay followed by 
U.P. and West Bengal, it is lowest in Jammu and Kashmir preceded by Orissa and Assam. 

SHARING RESPONSIBILITY BY MANAGEMENTS 

How is the responsibility of expenditure shared by the various agencies that manage 
educational institutions? These can be broadly classified into three types, c.g., the govern- 
ment, the local bodies and private agencies. The dire t expenditure by managements 
and its percentage to the total in the .ar 1956-57 are shown in Table 45: 
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TABLE 45 

Direct Expenditure on Institutions by Management* 


\ 

1 lyOD-DO 1 

1 lyoD-o/ 1 

Percentage 

Management 

Amount 

1 %agc 

Amount 

%age 

Increase 


Rs. 


' Rs. 



Government i 

40,30,13,110 

27-8 

43,85,79,271 

34,12,42,531 

27-5 1 

8-8 

District Boaid 

30,40,93,291 

210 

21-4 1 

12-2 

Municipal Boaid 

Private Bodies; 

9,86,51,446 

6-8 

10,38,38,432 

6-5 1 

1 

1 

5-3 

Aided 

56,99,10 193 

39-4 

63,04,67,786 

39-5 ! 

10-6 

Unaif>d 

7,24,00,745 

50 

8,22,26,491 

5-1 

13-6 

Total 

1,44,80,68,785 

1000 ' 

1,59,63,54,511 

1000 1 

ld-2 

Education in India. 1956-57. Vol. I. Ministry of Education, G.O.I., 1961 

. p. 27. 



During 1956-57, the government managed 23- 1 per cent, local boards 41-3 per cent 
and private bodies 32-8 per cent of the total number of institutions. It will be seen 
that <27-5 per cent of the total expenditure was accounted for the government and 27*9 
local boards and 44-6 per cent was incuired by private bodies. The local 1 oaids managed 
mostly primary schools hence though the number of institutions was large ^et the expen- 
diture was compai-atively low 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE 

During the course of eight yeais 1950-57, the number of institutions increased by about 
25 pe.' cent and the enrolment by about 49 per cent, but the expenditure went up by 98 
per cent. ' More than half of this increase in expenditure was taken by primary and second- 
ary schools. The expenditure has been progressively increasing for all types of institutions 
except adult and other special schools where it has been fluctuating. But the proportion 
to the total expenditure in the case of individual institutions reveals a somewhat different 
trend. The expenditure on research institutions has almost doubled, on colleges for profes- 
sional and special education it has increased from 3 6 per cent to 28*4 per cent, on univer- 
sities and arts and science colleges it lemained the same, while in the case of other types it 
declined during 1950-57. The indirect expenditure shows an abrupt rise in 1954-55 and 
1955-56, the' last two years of the First Five-Year Plan.^ It was 21 per cent of the total 
expenditure in 1950-51 but 23 per cent in 1955-56. 

It is interesting to note that the states also differ strikingly in the expenditure on 
different branches of education as Table 46 nBows; 

Educati(m in India — A Graphic Presentation, Ministry of Education,* 1959. p. 22. 
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TABLK 46 


Percentage of the otal Direct and Indirect Expenditure Allocated to Different 

Branches of Education, 1956-57* 


St,iU*s 


Andlira 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay 
Jammu and 
Kaslmiir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Benfital 

INDIA 


IMMRECr 


Diiec- 

tiun 

\Iiscc*- 

and In* 

IKinroiis 

spcciion 

2-02 

1512 

3 A 

25-4 

2-44 

34(H 

1 48 

17 29 

2-57 

20-99 

2 12 

24-19 

VG5 

17-28 

1*84 

1 24 12 

1-82 

18-7I> 

1-28 

32-9 

2-14 

11-92 

2 92 

8-38 

2-14 

l(v()b 

0-98 

1 26-97 


1 20-62 


Higher 

Sccond- 

e-dll'- 1 - 

.iry rdu- 

tlOII 

ca lion 

14-07 

22-68 

11-2 

32-11 

13 97 

26-04 

14 76 

30 71 

15-36 

39 17 

9-5 

30-9^ 

13 39 

26-^1 

12 95 

21-29 

12-81 

25-74 

9 57 

19-59 

19-79 

39-64 

20-86 

37-46 

24-13 

31-85 

18-02 

25-56 


DIRECr 


Primary 

i-duca- 

tion 

Pre-pri- 

mary 

educa- 

tion 

42-26 

0-05 

22-8 

0-08 

•I8-45 

0-03 

U05 

0-19 

19-9 



^1-55 

0-01 

n-57 

0 3 

36-42 

0 08 

‘^6-82 

0 14 

25-72 

- 

23-55 

0-01 

26-19 

(•IM)02) 

20-47 

0-1 

23-53 

0 1 

28-34 

0-14 


Vocation- I- 
al and 
Vthnical 

Special 

educa- 

tion 

education 

2-73 I 

1-06 

4-3 ' 

•81 

^•2 ^ , 

1-83 

3-52* • 

0-8 

201 1 


1-38 

0-32 

3-3 

1-2 

2-61 

0-69 

3-34 , 

0-57 

2-69 

• 6-25 

2-45 

0-5 

2-39 

1-8 

2-5 , 

Ms 

2 75 ' 

2*09 

2 8, 1 

1*35 


Prepared from Education in 


Ur27 28-47 
the States, 1956-57, Ministry of Education, 1959, 


It vmII hr f)l)sm rd that the propc^riifm of the iiidirrtl rxprndiliiiT was the hii^hest in 
liihai -Id i^ri (ruP and Orissa 'dh-Id pri (ent) and thr lowest in Rajasthan \I*1’30 per 
rent/ and Pnnjah i 1 1 (Hj pri cent), tfu* asnai^e ioi the lonntiy Ix-iiii; 22'd j)rr (‘fnt of the 
total rsjx’nditni r. Tlir r\])riKlitin r on diirilion and nisprrtion hid the iiii^hrst propor- 
tion in Madina Piadrsh ])cr rent), lollowrd i\ \ssani { >• 5 jirr ( ml ; and Orissa 

(3-2d ]x‘i (('ntj. I ttar Piaelc'-Ji, R.ijastlian <uid Punjah spent j)i()jTortionat(d\ more than 
thr irniainini; stall's on hiL»hri rdin.uion and Kerala and Oriss.i spi-nt thr least. The 
proj)oition spent on srioiuiars and pinnan srhools was usnaih tin* Inchest hut even 
here Assam, Bihai, jammii and Kashmir, Ihinjab, Rajastfian, West Brn'^al spent more on 
scfondarv than on ])iiniar^ (‘dntation .ind I tt«u Prade^h spent nioie even on hii^lier educa- 
tion than on jiiimai' <‘iluc«Uion. Pioportional expenditme on vocational a^id technical 
schools, spec ial s(hot».s and pre-])ninar> si hools was veiy small the li*asi heiiit; in the case 
of pre-primar\ ednealion. The needs ol difleienl states are dinerent no doubt, but if 
pribrit) wasVlesired lor primarv edne* on, the i;ieatcst piojioiiion ^honld have i^one to it 
‘in every state. Taking India as a \vhol<‘, seeondar) and ]niiujir\ edueation claimed 
almost equal proportion followed by indirect expenditure and lii^her edueation. 
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EXPENDITURE ON GIRLS’ EDUCATION 

The total direct expenditure on girls’ education during 1951-37^* shows a rise as will 
be evident from the following table: 


taiuj: 17 

Total Direct Expenditure on Girls’ Education, 1951-57 


Year 

1 Rs. (in crores) 

IVrccnta,i;c increase 
previous year 

1951-52 

13-54 

7-8 

1952-55 

14- .50 

7-1 

1953-54 . 

j l5-,5o 

7-3 

1954-55 

, 17-30 

11-2 

1955-56 

19-35 

1 1-8 

1956-57 

, 20-75 

7-3 


I’liere has been an increase of Rs. 7*21 crores ir» live years, oi over Rs. one and a half 
crores annually . The increase was greatest in the last two years ol tlic tl*'irst Fivc-Yeai 
Plan but it was not kept iij) in the Second Plan veai\ Looking to ihetenormous number of 
girls out of schools, moie inonev will have to be spent to achieve the targets of the plans. 
Out of a total Third Plan allotment of Rs. 490 crores lor j)rogrammes of general educa- 
tion, it is proposed to allocate Rs. ! 73 crores lor girls' education. 

EXPENDITURE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tq aineliorate the conditions ol the imder-priviledged classes, the Ontral (Government 
awarded scliolarships to scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and otlicr backwai'd classes for 
post-matriciilation studies. 4’he espenditure on this item rose to about 2-02 crores in 1957- 
.5fi which was forty times the amount spent since the country attained iiidepcndenc<’. The 
average expenditure per student on this accounl was Rs. GO I for other backward classes, 
Rs. 441 for scheduled tribes and Rs. 379 for scheduled castes. Besides these, c\j)cnditurc 
was incurred in awarding .scholarships for merit and foreign studies as well. 'I’lic total r\- 
pcndituie on scholarships in 193G-,37 was Rs. 0-07 crores. 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE 

llic average annual cost pei capita of population rose from Rs. 3*2 in 1930-51 to Rs. 
3-3 in 1956-37, showing an increase of about 63 per cent. The cost per capita of the popu- 
lation was highest in Delhi (Rs. 29-1) followed by Andaman Nicobar Islands (Rs. 11-7) and 
Tripura (Rs. 10*5j, West Bengal (Rs. 8-2), Kerala (Rs. 7-3) and lowest in NEKA (Rs. 2*2) 




JAMMU <S K ASH ^^IIR 


COST PER CAPITA 

(OF population)* 

ON EDUCATION 
IN states' 
1956-59 


k\kir4 


ASSAM 




%\kk/4 


CHART 19 
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prcccdcp by Jammu and Kashmir (Rs. 2*7), Orissa (Rs. 3) and Rajasthan (Rs. 3*5). The 
annual cost of educ^ing a pupil in 1956-57 was Rs. 225- 1 in an arts and science collegei 
Rs. 61*3 in a sectindaiy school, and Rs. 24*4 in a primary school.^ 

CONCLUSION 

INTRODUCTION. — The account given in the preceding sections of this chapter ^hows that 
theie is a consideiablc rise in educational expendituie dining the last decade; but even that 
is not sufficient to meet the educational needs of the nation. In the light of the experiences 
of the fiist two fivc-)eai plans, a Working Gioup on Education set up by the Planning 
Commission foi the piepaiation of the Thiid Plan cstirnj^ted that even on a modest scale a 
sum of Rs. 980 Ob cioies would be needed foi educational expansion of this country during 
the third plan peiiod. The bioad distribution of this amount among different branches 
of education is given below: 


TABLE 48 

Financial Estimates of the Working Group on Education, Third Plan*^ 


Section 

• 

Estimated outlay 

Percentage of the 

(Rs. in crores) 

total outlay 

Piimary and Basic Education 

502-4G 

51-3 

Secondary Education 

247-89 

25-3 

University and Higher EducatioA 

133-89 

13-6 

Physical Education and Youth 

Welfare Activities 

30 16 

3-1 

Social Education and Audio-visual 

Education 

35-64 

3*6- 

Education of the Handicapped 

3-21 

0-3 

Scholarships 

0-77 

0-1 

Development of Hindi and Sanskrit 

6-27 

0-6 

Other programmes 

19-97 

2-1 


98006 

'' 100-00 

♦ Report of the Woikins; Croup on Education, 

Third Five-Year Plan p 

28 


The Woiking Group made a dispassionate analysis of educational needs o^the country, 
reported on these nei Is to the nation as accurately as possible, and made a careful estimate 
of total cost of the entire project. But the hopes of the Group have not been fulfilled, and 
only half thfc estimated amount, Rs. crores, has been sanctioned for carrying out the 
educational programme during the Third Plan period. 

^ Education in the States, 1956-57. Ministry of Education. 1959. p. 1. 
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suooJSrSTiONS BY FIVE-YEAR PLANS. — That education is an essentiaLelement for national 
development has been recognised by all, but adequate money is noy forthcoming for this, 
national cau|c because of paucity of funds. Our five-year plans have, however, suggested 
some fundamental principles for distribution of funds over different branches of education* 
For example, it has been suggested that the pre-school education should mainly be supported 
by private enterprise and local bodies. The state subventions should provide for research 
in methods and training of teachers in the field. Free and universal primary education 
should be the responsibility of the state. Instead of spending on ordinary primary educa- 
tion, all resources should be concentrated on basic education. Therefoie, the closest co- 
operation alone between the cential and state governments, local and non-official bodies 
could achieve this colossal task.^ 

For secondary education, the capital expenditure should be provided partly by the 
state and partly by the local people and the recurring expenditure should be partly met 
by introducing productive activities like agriculture, handicraft and small scale industries. 
In the field of pie-university education, the Centre should substantially help every back- 
ward states and only subsidise others. In the universities, the sources of income have 
reached the^r limit, therefore, the burden for their improvement must be boine chiefly by 
the states. The expenditure on social education may be shaied by othcfi departments of 
the government like agriculture, health, veterinary, community projects for whatever 
activities fall within their purview, but all planned progress should be at the cost of the 
state.* 

T*'he responsibility of technical education should be borne by the cential and state 
governments on the one hand and industry and commerce on the other. For research and 
advanced courses, the Centre should bear the main responsibility. For under-graduate 
work and technical bius in secondary education, the statq should shouldei the financial 
burdern. The junior technical and apprenticeship couisK should be financed by the 
industry in co-operation with the state. Commerce and industiy should help technical 
institutions at all stages to the best of their capacity.^ , 

In distribution of finances assigning responsibilities alone fur various branches of edu- 
cation is nor enough, priorities should be determined according to which funds should be 
allocated. The First Plan suggested the following order of emphasis in education. “Side by 
side with the consolidation and improvement of existing facilities, high priority should be 

^ A Misra. Finance of Education in India, opxit , pp. 70-71. 

* Ibid. p. 72. 

* Loc. cU. 
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given to experiment and research in improved educational methods; to the training of 
teachers; to the preparation of literature for teachers, children and adults; to providing 
adequate facilities tfor basic and social education; the developing technical arid vocational 
education.” In the field of university education, high priority was given to the jiiprovcments 
of standards and development of post-graduate work and research. 


The Second Five-Year Plan drafted on the experience gained during the Frst Plan 
period despaired the fulfilment of the Constitutional directive in regard to primary edu- 
cation, unless the government resources were supplemented in increasing measure by 
local community efforts. It, therefore, recommended l^igislation to enable authorities to 
levy an educational cess. The Working Group of Education for Third Plan further remarked, 
“The only ambitious project is the introduction of compulsory and universal education for 
the 6-11 age-group.”^ 


CENTRAL AID. — During reCent years, the Government of India is showing inegreasing 
interest in the cause of education. The Central Government has inescapable social and 
citizenship responsibilities, which it can best discharge by financial aid designed to*lielp 
the states maintain effective proforma of education. The Committee on Administrative 
and Financial ProJ)lefns of the Working Group held that so far as schemes whicli have noth- 
ing very special about them are concerned, central assistance to the states be provided on 
a 100 per cent basis. But so far, as an important national problem like the compulsory 
education programme is concerned the Committee considered it necessary to give special 
assistance to backward states.^ It may be noted that the states vary widely in edficajtional 
opportunities because of great differences in wealth and population. Specially .these dif- 
ferences have to do with wealth, income, tax-paying ability, and the educable population. 
It has been observed thatdn general, states having mailer financial resources per capita 
have a larger number of children per adult. The Government ot* India should help to 
reduce these inequalities in educational opportunities through additional Central aid for 
education. 


At the same time, there is need for proper planning and a good understanding be- 
tween the Centre and the states. In this regard the iollowing suggestions may prove help- 
ful: (i) planning of a!^ schemes should be completed at least a year in advance so that all 
difficulties with regard to provision of funds in the budget and actual implementation 
from the beginning of the year are avo^'^ed; (ii) there should be proper co-ordination both 

^ Report of the Working Group on Education, Third^Five Tear Plan. p. 27. 
a Ibid., pp. 220-221. 
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at the Centre and the states as well as between various departments; and (iii) the Ministry 
of Education should play a more effective role in advising the states for this pruposc; 
(iv) the Miilistry should draw on the expeiience of qualified persons in 'che state education 
department. 

-lOCAL AND v^oLUNTARY SUPPORT. — It will also bc iieccssaiy to enlist the cooperation 
of all local bodies, scnii-official agencies and voluntary organisations. They play a very 
impoitant lolc in the development of education. In this connection the following two 
suggestions of tlie Committee on Administiation and Financial Problems deserve our 
attention: (i) the administration of education should progressively be decentralised by 
delegation^ of gi eater authorit) to local bodies in supporting and administering education; 
and (ii) the working of the local bodies should be reformed. They should be provided 
with (a) adequate independent sources of finance, (b) adequate responsibility and autho- 
rity, (c) adequately trained personnel, and (d) wise guidance by state airthorities. More- 
over voluntary organisations shoirld be suitably helped financially and otherwise, enabling 

them to take up educational work in a greater measure. It should be appreciated that: 
€ 

Education is concerned with the development and training of the basic resources 
for all national progress, the creative human personalit\ on which depends eventually 
all progress and all grace and saviour of life. The investment made in this field is 
bound to pay rich and ample dividends even though the investment is a long range 
one and the dividends are not easily perceptible to the naked, unobservant eye.^ 


^ Loc. cit. 


® Loc. cit. 
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PART THREE 


Administration of Education in the States and Union Territories 


( H A V I 1 R 

14. Xndhra Pradesh 

15. Aisam 

16. Bihar 

17. Gujarat 

18. Jatnmu And Kashmir 

19. Kirala 

20. Madhya Pradesh 

21. Madras 

22. Maharashtra 

23. Mysore 

24. Orissa 
25 Pvtffalj 

26. Rajasthan 

27. Utiar Pradesh 

28. H lit Hernial 

29. L fiion Tirritone\ 

30. Delhi 

31. hipuui 

I ducation IS Icgalh i lunction ot the State Pait Three deals with the* s^-stem 
()l St ite admiiiistiatiov of education in this c ntr\ 

India has tod i\ filtecfi States and e\ci\ Stitc has its own machineis ol adminis- 
tration ol ediKJtion Tnspitc <1 piesaleiit ui\eise piactKCs in adminisliation in the 
States, there is a good deal ol unih mit\ in organization 

1 his part ilso cU sc rihes liow ediieition i*^ administeied in the L laon Territories 
While C haptei 1 wciit\ -nine gi\cs a bird's e\e view of the ssstem ol educational 
administiation ol the irajonts of L niou Iciiitoiies, the last two t haptei s of this book 
have been spcciillv de\oted to the detailed distiission ol the administi ati\ c set-up ol 
I>clhi and liipiira 
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INTRODUCTION 

hORMMioN (>i iHF SI Ml Xiiclhid lids d loH!* Iiistofv ol i^u'dr tid(lit«an dnri ciiltiiir 
datim^ bdck sf\ridl (cnliirKs, ds a lin^iustK state ol the Repul)h( ol Iiulia it (dine 

into existgu ( on IstOdoIxi 195^ Flie Andliia StaU \(^t ol has a L^reat sii^nifu anci* 

in the InstoiN ol new’ India in inakint; as it maiks the hei^innini^ ol the reorujanisation ol 
states on hni;nisti( l^asis 

In 10)1, uluMi the \ndhia State was laived out ol the old Madras Stale, u had 
an am ol GhhOh scjuaif miles with a ])opiilation ol 20, >07, {>01 (males 10,in,72i and 
lernales 10, 101,071)) at cording to the 10)1 rensns It (onsi>t(‘d o» 11 districts ol tin 
'^btwhile Madias StaK 

^le State went ihiongh iinthci icoiganisation imdei the Ihiiiimnents State's Re- 
^j.jy^^iiation \(t, lO")!) I nder this \(t tlu cistwlnle I I^ch'iahad State ol Ni/am was 
and Its vhstiuts were niMgtd with Hombas, \l\s«)ie and \ndhi i st in s On 
liasis the \n(lhra State was allotted the relngn sp( ikini* dI^tM( ts, \ i/ , 
^^Ijj^jiad, Ihdciabad Kanninagn, kbammam, M dibiibnagai, Mtdik, \alg)nda, 

tibad and \\aidin*al ol Ttlangana \ica 

• 

TIfiis tlu pie-sent \ndlna Tiadesii < oii'eisls ol 11 disiiuis oi \udhra aiia and 0 
istricts ol Telangana \iea It lias 1 Ob/l'i^ scpiaie lnlU^ ol ana with a pojiidalion ol 
1,50,77,000 and a dennits ol population ol >10 aecoiding to the I0()l u usus \mongst 
,hc s^tates ol India, the piesc'iil state is ioi irh ui au a, thud in popiilati m and sevtnth 
n tlie densilN ol |K)puIation It (o\eis d 1 pei cent ol tin total ana ol the (oinm\ and 
las HO j)er (ml ol tlu total national pc>]>nlation 

THE TWO ^RFAS OF iHESiMi 1 Ol lollowiiig piopeiK the ediie lUoiidl d( \( lopment 
n the State ^nd appraising its dehuvcnients .md slu'i Ic^oinings, it is nc'cessary to bear in 
iiind the bioad division ol the State into \ndhia iiea ind Telangina aiea When the 
)rcsent Andhra Pradesh came into cxistdue in 1051, tlu'se two aieas stood at dilFeient 
e\cls ol educational development Thc^’v also difleied in their adinmistratnc patterns 
For instance, in the old Hyderabad State distiuts ol Tclarigana area, most ol die educa- 
tional institutions at all levels were run b\ government and very little private effort 
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in education was developed. Against this, in 1955-56^ out of 32 colleges .of general 
education in Andhra Area, 26 colleges were run by private management and out of the 
total 21784 schools for general education including higher secondary schools, Ihigh schools, 
middle schools and basic and general primary schools, the state condu/ted only 759 
schools, the remaining being conducted by district boards (10,071), municipalities .(541) 
and private bodies (10,413)^. The percentage of trained teachers in primary scHbols in 
the Andhra area was 96-6 whereas in the Hyderabad State it was only 21 ’8^. The 
percentages of trained teachers in the Andhra area in middle schools and high schools 
were respectively 91*2 and 87-4 whereas these percentages in the Hyderabad State were 
respectively 44-3 and v5l-7. In the Andhra area, atVhe primary stage the, system of 
school classes was I, II, III, IV and V*whereas in the Hyderabad State area it was Infant, 
I, IT, III and IV. The minima and maxima of pay scales of primary and secondary 
teachers in the Andhra aiea and Hyderabad State, the middle passed and trained primary 
teachers’ grade was Rs. 54-98^. (16 years) whereas in the Andhra area it was Rs^. 30-50 
(20 years). In several other things also the two areas differed markedly. The new 
State of Andhra Pradesh faced a very intricate and difficult task of integrating the* two 
divergent administrative patterns and practices and evolving a pattern which would bring 
about uniformity in educational administrative pattern, enable the cducsftionally ad- 
vanced areas to maintain their advance in development and assist the educationally back- 
ward areas to develop rapidly so that the disparity in educational opportunities in the 
different pails of the Slate could be eliminated. It is to the credit of the State Educa- 
tion Department that in some vital aspects of educational administration, integration 
has been effected and a common educational administrative pattern for the State as a 
whole is being established. 

PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

» 

STATE SECRETARIAT OF EDUGA'iioN. — As per the Constitution, the administration 
of education is the responsibility of the State Ministry of Education. The Minister of 
Education, who is also in the ch&rgc of the portfolio of transport, heads the Education 
Department in the State Secretariat, The Minist*"’ is assisted by a secretary at the 
secretariat level and two executive heads, one for public instruction and the other for 
technical education who offer technical advice in all educational matters and who carry 
out the educational policy and decisions of the state government. 


Report/on Public Instruction in the Andhra State 1955-56. Statistical Table III. 
Educ<t'*iot. in India, 1955-56, Vol. I, Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. 
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OROAijisATiONAL sfcT-up AT THE HEAD (QUARTERS. — Thc Difcctor of PubHc Instruc- 
tion (D.P.I.)^ the head of thc Directorate of Public Instruction and is assisted in the 
head office ky three deputy directors (Secondary Education, Personnel and Finance) 
and three assistant directors. Besides these officers there is one deputy director for com- 
pulsory primary education, one statistical officer, one special officer for the propagation of 
Hindi and one special officer for nationalisation of text-books attached to thc Dircctorat c* 
There is also a separate audit branch with the chief auditor (for auditing thc accounts 
of thc colleges and schools). A new experiment for toning up thc inspection of higher 
secondary and multipurpose schools and for improving the guidance functions of the 
inspectors , has been started. According to which, a team of five special inspecting 
officers for English, Telugii, Mathematics, Science and Social Studies was appointed 
in 1959-60. These inspecting officers are provided with necessary staff and are atta- 
ched to thc D.P.I.’s office. 

REGIONAL DIVISIONS. — For bringing the administrative machinery closer to the 
people, the State area is divided into five regions. These regions are Kakinada, 
Anamtapur, Guntur, Warangal and Hyderabad. The first two regions comprise of seven 
educational districts and each of the rest includes five educational districts. Each region 
is in the cJiarge of a regional deputy director of public instruction. He controls the 
district officers and exercises direct inspection over gazetted headmasters in charge of 
secondary schools for boys and the training schools for men. 

There are five inspectresses of girls’ schools directly under the control of the D.P.I., 

that is to say, they are independent of the offices of the regional deputy directors and 

the district educational officers. They control, administer and inspect girls’ institutions 
— secohdary and training — under their jurisdiction. 

ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL. — For the effective administration 
of education, thc twenty revenue districts of the State ,are organised imo twenty-nine 
^educational districts’. The executive head of each educafional district is designated as 
‘district educational officer’ (D.E.O.), There are thirty D.E.O.s including one agency 
educational officer who is in charge of educational jnsiitutions in the Agency areas. 
A district educational officer is in charge ol educational matters pertaining to his district. 

He is respoi^ible for primary and secondary schools and for special schools of his district. 

On an average, a D.E.O. is in charge of an area containing about forty secondary 
schools. 

^ He is also the Commissioner for Government Pxaminations. There is a separate Offic ctf Commissioner 
for Government Examinations at Hyderabad for this Branch, The D.P.I. is also the Direcnr. of Public 
Libraries. He is assisted by a Deputy Director. This branch is separated from the Educatim Directorate 
with effect from 1961 under the provisions of the Andhra Pradesh Public Libraries Act, I960.' 
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Below the district educational officers, there are offices of the deputy inspectors of 
schools category. This set-up has since been reorganised consequent on the formation 
of samitees in block areas. Each block (whether there is a samilee or not) is |iow provided 
with a deputy inspector’s office. The deputy inspectors’ offices in the sarutetf^ are control- 
led by the paiichayat samitees. The deputy inspectors have to manage, administer and 
inspect the primary schools — normally sixty schools — in their jurisdiction. - Where 
the number of schools is more than sixi,', a junioi deputy inspector of schools is allotted 
to assist the Deputy inspector. 

DIRECTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. — For tlic insgcction and guidance of physical 
education activities, there are two gazetted officers under the direct control of the D.P.I., 
viz:, the Chief Inspector of Physical Education, Kakinada for the Andhra area and 
the Inspector of Physical Education, Hyderabad for Telangana area. There are three 
regional inspectors of physical education under the Chief Inspector of Physical Educa- 
tion Kakinada and one regional inspectoi of physical education under the Inspector of 
P.E., Hyderabad. For the inspection and guidance of physical education activities in 
secondary schools and training schools for girls’, there is an Inspectress of Physical Edu- 
cation lor die State with headquarters at Hyderabad, assisted by two women regional 
inspectresses ol -physical education whose offices are located at Rajahmundry and 
Nellore. For the organisation of games and sports and for youth welfare activities, 
there is an Inspector of Games and Sports under the direct control of the D.P.I. with 
headquarters at Hyderabad. The N.C.C. and the A.C.C. activities in schools and 
colleges are controlled by the Commander, 12th Circle, N.C.C. , Hyderabad who has 
jurisdiction over the whole State. 

INSPECTION OF ORIENTAL SCHOOLS. — For the Ii- pcction and the control of oriental 
schools of the State, theie ’is an inspector of schools vith his headquarters at Vijaywada. 
He is under the direct administrative control of the D.P.I. 

It would thus be seen that integration has been effected to an appreciable extent 
in the organisational and administrative set-up in education to the extent permitted by 
the present educational progress attained in the Telangana and Andhra areas and their 
problems and needs. The lecent trend in the educational administration jn the State 
is towards democratic decentralisation and bringing the administrative machinery closer 
to the people. 

ADVISORY 4ND STATUTORY BODIES 

At thjf state level, there is an advisory committee for education with the Minister 
of Educajion as its chairman. The vice-chancellors of the three universities of the State 
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are also members of this committee whose function is to advise the Minister on all matters 
relating to education. Besides this State Advisory Committee for Education, there are 
four other ackdemic boards and committees functioning under the charimanship of the 
State Director of Public Instruction. They are: the Board of Secondary Education, 
Board of Training School-Leaving Certificate Examination (T.S.L.C. Board), Text-Book 
Committee and the Committee of Authors of Nationalised Text-Books. 

The Board of Secondary Education, representing as it does, universities, teachers 
and other interests, icndeis advice to the D.P.I. on all matters i elating to secondary edu- 
cation in the State, particularly on syllabi and couises of studies, suitability of text- 
books and appointment of exarnineis. The T.S.L.C. Board performs similar functions 
in respect of training schools, l^hc Text-Book Committee is an ad-hoc commitiee app- 
ointed in 1957. It screens books submitted by private publishers who are registered 
with the Department and prepares a list of appioved text-books on the basis of their 
suitability. The number of rcgisteied publishers in March 1960 was 447. 

One of the important i ecommendations of the Kuppuswami Committee on Ele- 
mentary Education was that ‘‘the State should undertake to publish text- books at least 
at the primary stage and other stages wherever found feasible and the text-books should 
be uniform throughout the State. In puisuance of this recommendation a committee 
'for the nationalisation of text-books was constituted in 1937. The main lunctions of 
the committee is to get text-bcjoks wiitten by authors ficcording to die culeii«i deter- 
mined by it and get them printed in good time to be made easily avai’y^le to school 
children. All books of piimaiy stage in Telugu had been covered by t'^Tjalionalisation 
scheme except Reader III and subject books for I and IV classes^ vlaich 1960). 
Andhra Pradesh is thus in the good company of those states, whi ^ nationalised 

school text-books. 

1 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION. — As Stated eailier, prior to the formation of Andhra vState (i.e, 
prior to 1st October 1953), the educational districts of Shiikakulurn, Visakliapatnam, 
East Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna (West), Krishna (East), Guntui (North), 
Guntur (Soujth), Kurnool, Anantpur, Cuddapah, Ncllore and Chittoor formed part of 
the composite Madras State. Primary education was adjninistered in these distiicts under 
the Madras Elementary Education Act 1920 as amended fiom time to tome. Subject 
to the approval of the state government this Act gave power to the local bocMes (district 
boards, municipalities and panchayat boards to introduce compulsory educatlipn within 

Report of the Kuppuswami Committee on ElemerUary Educatidn^ 1954. p. 76. 
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the whole or a specified part of the area under its jurisdiction. This Act had made 
provision enabling the local bodies to collect an educational cess for constituting an 
elementary education fund. The local bodies were also eligible to a contribution from 
government to tlieii elementary education fund besides othei subsidies. tAc Act was 
amended m 1937 so as to piovide foi preventing a child, when once he had been -sent 
to school, from being removed within the peiiod of compulsoiy age limits. The pri- 
mary classes weie from standards I to V and coveied children of the age-group 6-12. 

Basic education was intiodured in a few selected areas of the State. Middav 
meals, and books and slates wcie supplied free of cost to all children in areas wheie 
compulsion was in loue Fiom 1948, the shift s^stem was introduced as a tvsmporary 
measure in towns and othei congested ' areas to enable the managements to solve the 
pioblem of accommodation In 1951, the duiation ol each shilt was leduccd to 3 hours 
and the duiation of each period to 35 minutes, but the teachers were icquiicd to woik 
in both the shifts on an additional payment ol Rs 10 pei month In [une 1953, the 
modified scheme ol elemental v education (Rajajds Scheme) w^ts mtioduced m iion- 
mimicipal aieas whose mam featiiies weie the three-houi school, the two-sessioii scrlool 
and the out-of-school programme foi the children. The Rajaji's Scheme was, however, 
abandoned b\ the. State in 1954 

VShen the Andhra State was foimed, 518 pc? cent of the total 18,224 primary 
schools were managed by piivatc igencies, 39 1 pei cent by distiict boards and 3 5 pei 
cent h) goveinmcrit There wrre 17,13,473 pupils (of which 6,57,069 weie girls) 
studying in the piimai) schools The pcicentagc of thildien m pi unary classes to jhose 
of school-going age was 58 4 The percentage ol gii Is in boys’ schools to tjie total 

I 

number of giils m piiinai\ classes was 99 9, Fheio vcie 2,011 smgle-tcachei schools 
which foimed 11 ] pei cent of the total numbei of p imais schools and which had 5*1 

per cent of the total enrolment* m the primar> schools The wastage at tlie primary 

■ 

stage w^as about 60 per cent Out of the total number of piimaiy teachers (56,376), 
94*7 per cent of teacheis were trained. The State inclined 52 6 per cent ot expendituie 
on piimaiy schools, and in this i expect it held the thud lank among the Indian 
States \^Madias spent 54 2 per cent and Kutch 54 9 ^ ei cent). In the case of source- 
wise percentage of expenditure on piimaiy schools, 77 8 per cent ol expervditure was 
met fiom government funds, the district board funds, municipal funds, fees and endow- 
ments shaiing respectively 18*1, 3'1, 0*1 and 08 per cents of the total diiect expenditure 
on primary ^hools. The average annual cost per pupil in primary schools was Rs. 21*6. 

This was broadly the position in primary education in the first year of the life of 
the new Af/dhra State. In 1956, the State was expanded with the merging of the 
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Tclugu-sppaking Telangana Area of the old Hyderabad State. The Telangana Area 
had inherited from its parent Hyderabad State a district administrative pattern in 
piimary edilcation and it differed markedly in educational facilities at this stage. In 
1957, therefore, the position of primary education in Andhra Pradesh was somewhat 
of the following order: 

Theie were 28,948 primary schools of which 989 were of Basic pattern. The 
enrolment in the primary schools was 24,81,329 which came to be 58-6 per cent 
of the school-going children of this age-group. The trained teachers at the pri- 
mary stage formed 79-9 per cent of the total strength of the staff. The direct 
expenditure on piimary schools was Rs. 6,22,76,548 which constituted 42-8 percent 
of the total diiect expenditure on education. The annual cost of educating a child 
in a primary school was Rs. 25-1. 

This was the position in primary education in the first year of the formation of 
the enlarged Andhra Pradesh. In * the next three y^ears consider'able improvement 
and^ reconstruction have taken place in primary education, which will be discussed in 
the following few sections. 

NEW ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP. — In the administration of primary echication, the State 
has launched upon a new experiment. In pursuance of a policy of democratic decen- 
tralisation of power, the state government enacted in 1959 the Andhra Pradesh Panchayat 
Samitees and Z^lla Paruhads Act. As per the provisions of this Act, the whole State is 
delimited into 20 zilla parishads and 445 panchayat samitee blocks. In accordance with 
the aipi ^3f this Act, which is to transfer the responsibility of all local function to duly 
elected local units of administi ation, the following powders and functions in respect of 
primary education have been assigned to the panchayat samitels and the zilla parishads: 

1. Management of government and district board elementary and higher 
elementary schools; 

2. Provision and improvement of accommodation for schools with people’s 
pai ticip ation; 

3. Conversion of existing primary schools into Basic schools; 

4. Taking of such action as may be necessary for the promotion of education 
for all children until they complete the age of fourteen years; and 

5. Establishment of Adult Education Centres and Adult Literacy Centres, 
etc. 
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By making the panchayat samitee block as a unit of administration of prinjary edu- 
cation, the state government intends to bring the administration of primary education^ 
which almost constitutes mass education closer to the people and ensure jtheir direct 
interest and participation in it. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN PRIMARY EDUCATION. — Universal, free and compulsory prjftiary 
education for the age-group 6-11 is one of the most important items in the State’s Third 
Five-Year Plan and it has been introduced throughout the State from 1961-62. In order 
to improve the existing administiative machinery in the introduction and enforcement 
of compulsory education schemes, the state government has drafted a new bill — the 
Andhra Pradesh Primary Education Bill — which, if passed by the state legislature, will 
replace the existing law foi compulsory education in the State. 

Under Section 3(1) and (2) of the proposed Art, the government will call upon 
certain authoiities to prepare schemes for introducing and enforcing compulsory pri- 
mary education in the State. These authorities will be as under: 

1. Panchayat samitees in samitee areas; 

2. ^tlla parishades in non-samiiee areas (excluding municipalities and municipal 
torporationi:*) ; 

3. Municipalities in the Andhra region; and 

4. The State Education Department in areas such as municipalities and 
municipal corporations in the Tclangana region, where primary education is ad- 
ministered by government. 

COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. — There are two separate Acts on compulsory 
education in force in the Andhra and Telangana areas of the State. The Madras 
Elementary Education ActJ 1920 is in force in the Vndhra Area, while the Hyderabad 
Compulsory Primary Education Act, 1952 is in operation in the Tclangana Area, 
Under these two Acts, the progress ot compulsory primary education was not quite 
satisfactory. 

In 1960-61, out of the 47-9 lakhs of the total population of children in the com- 
pulsory education age-group 6-11, only 28*2 lakhs, i.c., 58*87 per cent are enrolled in 
schools. The position is worse in case of girls. There are 10*70 lakhs of girls (of 
age-group 6-11) enrolled in schools in 1960-61 as again: t 13*25 lakhs non-attending 
girls. The ^nnual increase in the enro aent of girls in this age-group during the 

^ In the town municipalities of the Telangana and the Municipal Corporations of Hyderabad primary 
education isyimder the administration of the Education Department. 
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Second Plan period is 0 43 lakhs. The educational survey of 1957 revealed 22,708 
primaiy schools in existence on 31-3-1957 when 27,849 were actually needed. The 
wastage in jcase of boys and girls is lespectively about 53 and 65 per cent. Thus^in 
all the threi majoi aspects of compulsoiy primaiy education — universality of provi- 
sion^ univeisality of eniolmenl and iini\ ei sality of retention — the piogiess was not to 
the extent it was desiiable 

The State Goveinment has, theielore, diafted a new bill on compulsory primary 
education This bill, when passed into an act, will achieve the following 

1 UnifoimitN in leg^ud to the scheme of compulsory piirnary education 

throughout the State, ^ 

2 E.,.pediency and thoioughness m the piepaiation of enumciation legistra- 
tion of childien to be bi ought undet compulsion, foi each habitation in the State, 

, 3 EfTcctnfe enfoi cement as a lesult of ztlla puishads, panchayat block samitccs 

and Education Depaitment (in town mumcipalitv aieas of lelangani) being made 
local authoiilies, 

4 Quick and eflcctive handling of the prosecution of the dcfaijlting guardians 
as a icsult of the nyaya panchayats being cmpoweied to tiy offences cjnimitted undei 
then aieas of jurisdiction, and 

5 82 4 per cent eniohnent of both — boys and gals — by the end of the Thud 
Five-Year Plan 

The slate government has decided to make primary education free and compulsorv 
throughout the State from the beginning of the yeai 1961-62 The scheduled aieas 
in both the Andhia and Telangana regions will be excluded, for the time being, fiom 
the operation of the compulsory education scheme In this* lespect, the state govern- 
ment follows the policy laid down by the Goveinment ‘of India Compulsion will be 
introduced by stages, i e , in 1961-62 foi the age-group 6 - 7 , in 1962-63 for the age-gioup 
6-8, in 1963 64 foi the age-gioup 6-9, m 1964-65 for the age-gioup 6-10 and m 1965-66 
for the entire age-gioup 6-11 

PROVISION OF SCHOOLS — The educational survey of 1957 revealed the need of open- 
ing 5,141 additional schools to facilitate making primaiy education univeisal and com- 
pulsory in the age-group 6-11 years In 1959-60, each of the 235 samitee blocks in the 
State was given a special grant of Rs 7,500/- to be spent for the construction of primary 
school buildings supplemented by local contributions upto not less than onclthird of the 
total cost of each work. 
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TEACHER SUPPLY. — Thc numbcf of primary teachers to be in available sjt the end 
of the Second Plan will be 78,000. Keeping in view the target of 82-4 per cent of enrol- 
n^nt in the age-group 6-11 at the end of the Third Plan period, it is estimated that 
the number gf new teachers required would be 28,000. Under the Scheme for the 
Relief of Educated Unemployed, 1,140 teachers in 1958-59 and 1,600 in 1959-60 .were 
appointed. Under this scheme, more teachers will be continued to be appointee! and 
the state government is planning to se^^ure its additional need of teacher supply during 
the Third Plan period. Under the special schemes for women’s education, the cons- 
truction of 20 residential quaiteis for women teachers were completed in 1959-60 and 
250 school mothers were also appointed. 

TEACHER TRAINING. — In 1958, the state government had appointed a committee 
for assessing the teaching personnel required for the Second Plan and in pursuance of 
the recommendations made by that committee several steps were taken to increase the 
teacher training facilities at thft primary stage in the State. As a result of these steps, 
the strength of the training schools rose from 5,254 in 1957-58 to 9,864 in 1959-60. 
The State had 120 training schools for primary teachers in 1939-60. It is estimated 
that the total dumber 'of primary teachers in the State at the end of the "^hird Five- 
Year Plan would, be* 1,06,000. With the training facilities available in the State, at the 
end of the Second Plan period 58,000 (out of the total 78,000 teachers) will be trained 
and 31,500 additional teachers v\'ill be trained by the end of the Third Plan period. 
This means that the State would have 84-4 per cent of its total 1,06,000 teachers trained 
which was regarded satisfactory by the Regional Seminar on the Targets for Primary 
Education under the Third Five-Year Plan.^ 

An interesting feature, perhaps, of the teachci training programme of the Andhra 
Pradesh State is the provision of six special trainiru schools for ^ adult women which 
provides a composite course qf three years* duiation consisting of general education as 
well as teacher training. These are intended for the benefit of adult women in indigent 
circumstances, who missed adequate schooling during their early years and desire to 
rehabilitate themselves as teacliers. 

BASIC EDUCATION. — In consonancc with thc policy of the Government of India, 
the State of Andhra Pradesh has also accepted Basic Education as the pattern of edu- 
cation at the primary stage. The government has a phased programme of converting 
traditional jchools into basic type an^^ opening new basic schools. For instance, in 

^ Vide. Ministry of Education’s Note on Training of Primary Teachers, circulated in thc Regional 
Seminar (M/uy-Junc, 1960). 
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1959-60, 419 non-Basic schools were converted into basic type and 81 new Basic schoob 
« 

were aJso opened. In March 1960, ihe position in respect of Basic education in the 
State was as under: 


TABLE 49 

Basic Education in Andhra Pradesh, 1960* 


Junior ^ 

Iiibtitutions , 

_ 1 

' . 

Strength 

Teachers 

Basic: Boys 

2,182 

2,28,136 

7,155 

Girls 

Senior 

7 1 

1 

1 

( 

1,011 

40 

Basic : Boys 

276 1 

6.3,560 

2,492 

Girls 

2 

418 

20 

Basic College for Men 

Basic Training Schools 

1 

1 

65 

4 

Men 

48 

5,205 

326 

Women 

11 

604 

52 


Andhra Pradesh State Administration Report, Education Deparlmenl, 1959-bO, Part II, Anncxturc 1. 

ft 

The number of Basic schools is still not satislactory in the liijht of the fact that its 
proporltiou is only 8-2 in comparison to the primary schools of the non-Basic type. But 
the state government is determined to push ahead its prograpime of the conversion of 
a large number of primary schools into Basic schools and opening up new Basic schools 
each year. * 

INSPECTION AND CONTROL. — As Stated earlier, the district educational officer is 
responsible for primary schools in his district also besides the secondary and the special 
schools. But the duties relating to supervision and control of primary schools arc per- 
formed by ^deputy inspectors of schools. The deputy inspectors’ ranges in all the dis- 
tricts of the State have been recently reorganised on the basis of the block as an unit of 
administration. Each block is provided with one deputy inspector, whose duties are to 
manage, administer and inspect schools ’"'catcd in his block area. He is agisted by a 
junior deputy inspector of schools, when the number of primary schools in a block area 
exceeds sixty. 
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In the Andhra Aiea, the number of aided piimary schools was very large. In 
195%56, It constituted 48 8 pei cent of the total number of primary schools m the State. 

A scheme of taking ovei the aided primaiy schools in the 4ndhia area w'As begun in 
1956-57 and it was completed m all the districts ol that area b\ 1959-60 Tnis has consi- 
deiably helped the government in the admini«tiation and control of piimaiv eduction, 
loi quick and elhc rent drschaige of inspection work, all the distiict educational 
ofhceis and inspectresses ol girls’ school in Andhia and lelangana aieas weie supplied 
with jeep cars 

suPPi\ Ol MIDDY’S M>Ais — Onc of the schemes, tiken up b) the state goveinment 
as an experimental measure to step-up enrolment and itnpro\e retention of cm oiled 
chiJdien m priniai) sehcjols is the supply ol ftee midday meals The scheme was introduced 
in 1959-60 in 20 selected samilce blocks, one in each drstiiet m the State The scheme 
IS now extended to 25t samilee blocks duimg 1960-bl The goveinment gives 12 n p. 
grant pei meal pci child but the total numbei ol children lor the pm pose of such grant 
should not be more than 50 per cent of the eniolmcnt The government also provides, 
m case of children of scheduled classes, fiee suppU ol slates, books and clothing also 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

iisi TRODi cTioN — The Andhi<i y\ica and the Telangana \rca ol the Slate show some 
chfTeiences in achievement m secondarv education, as they loimeiK belonged to sepaiate 
stales which stood at diffeient I'^vels ol progress in edricaiion at the time of the State 
leoiganisation in 1956 

When the piesent State was foiiried in 195^, th* piivate bodies placed a much larger 
role m secondai) educ ation *than the go\ernment t t of the total^714 secondai> schools 
in the Stale .it that tine, disti’ict boards conducted 14 7 pei cent of middle schools and 
69 6 pei cent ol high schools, miiKic ipahtics 2*. 3 per cent of middle schools and 7 6 
per cent ol high schools, pin ate bodies 20 0 pei cent ol middle schools and 18 7 per 
cent of high schools, wlicieas government conducted onl\ 13 1 pei cent of middle schools 
and 4 pei cent of high schools The position was rujt much changed in 1936, when 
the State was again leorganiscd Goveinment c inducted onlv 15 1 per c^nt of total 
numbei of middle schools and 4 5 pei cent of total numbei of high schools m the State 
and the lernanung 84 9 pei cent of middle schools an 95 5 per cent of high schools 
were conduced bv the non-governme. agencies The position was altogether different 
m the old "Hyderabad State, whose Telangana area was merged m Andhra Pradesh 
State. It /may be noticed that 64 5 pei cent ol total middle schools and 55 5 per cent 
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of total high schools in the Hyderabad State were conducted by government. Even 
at present^ the State managed secondary schools are considerable in the Telangana area. 

The two areas also differed in the nomenclature of school classes at the secondary 
stage in 1956. In the Andhra area, at the middle school stage, classes of secondary 
schools were called Forms I, II and III and of higher elementary schools were named 
as Standards VI, VII and VIII whereas in the Hyderabda State these were called 
Classes V, VI and VII. At the high school stage, the nomenclature used in the two 
states were respectively Forms IV, V, VI, and Classes VIII, IX and X. Of course in 
both the states the duration of secondary stage was of six years. The provision of multi- 
purpose schools was larger in the Telangana area than in the Andhra area. 

\ * 

Co-education was very much practised in the Andhia area in comparison to the 
Hyderabad area. In 1955-56, in Andhra 60*5 per cent of the total number of girls in 
secondary schools were in bovs’ schools whereas in the Hyderabad State this percentage 
was only 16‘8^. 

,In respect of trained teachers at the secondary stage, the Andhra area was far 
ahead of the Hyderabad area in 1956. The percentage of trained secon^iary teachers in 
the Andhra State was 87*7, wheieas it was 47-9 in the Hyderabad^ Statf. The minima 
and maxima of pay scales of trained graduate teachers in government * high schools also 
differed significantly in the two areas. In Andhra the pay -scale was Rs. 85-175, the 
maximum being reached in 13 years; in Hyderabad State, the pay-scale was Rs. 154-275 

with IQ years required to reach the maximum. 

« 

The^se are some of the aspects of the administration of secondary education m which 
the old Andhra State and the composite Hyderabad State differed markedly, and hence 
when the present Andhra Pradesh was formed with the merget of the Telangana area, 
the same differences and disparity in progress prevailed ‘in the two areas of the State. 
During the last four years, the state government has earnestly strove for bridging the 
gulf between the educational progress in the Andhra and lelangana areas of the State. 

THE PRESENT POSITION. — We will now briefly outline the piesent position in the 
administration of secondary education in the State. 

School Provision. — In 1959-60, there were 468 middle schools (boys 364 and girls 
104) and l,040high/higher secondary schools (boys 926 and girls 114) in the State. 
It is estimated that the number of middlr schools (including senior basic sc|jools) would 
rise to 1,041 in 1960-61 at the end of the second plan period. The number of high/ 

Education tn Indta, 1955-56, Vol. /, Tabic XLIV, p. 136. 
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higher secondary schools is also expected to be 1,099 (high schools 959, higher .secondary 
schools 92 and multi-purpose schools 48) by the end of the second plan period. 

Enrolment, — In 1959-60, there were 6,94,082 pupils studying in secondary schools 
of which the middle school stage (including senior basic) accounted foi 1,65,626 (23*9 
per cent) and the high/higher secondary stage for 5,28,456 (76-1 per cent)..’ The 
figure for girls was 92,451 which included 418 girls in senior basic, 25,853 in middle 
schools and 66,180 in the high/higher secondary schools. The proportion of girls to the 
total enrolment at the secondary stage was 13*3. 

GranUtn~aid Code, — As stated earlier, the role i5f the private enterprise at the 
secondary stage is considerable, granMn-aid codes have been devised to determine and 
regulate grant-in-aid to private institutions in the State. In the two areas of the State, 
two different codes are in operation. The Telangana area is regulated by the Hyder- 
abad State Revised Grant-in- Aid Rules of 1952, whereas the grant-in-aid code of the 
Andhra Ptadesh Education Department is in force in the Andhra area. The Hydera- 
bad Grant-in-aid Code for secondary schools, applicable to aided schools in the Tolan- 
gana Arc ^ ^lovidcs f^r the following: 

1. Grants *on the basis of two-thirds of the salaries (including dearness allow- 
ance and house rent allowance) of the staff at government scales of pay, minus in- 
come worked out on the basis of government scale of fees,^ with the prescribed 
concessioiAb for freeships and half-lrceships; 

2. Fixation of grants on the income and expenditure of the previous stcademic 
year : 

3. The ceiling grants for new schools applying for grants to be Rs. 25,000 for 
high schools (including middle and primary se ons), Rs. 12,000 for middle schools 
(including piimary sections) and Rs, 3,000 for primary schdbls; 

4. The existing schools to continue to receive grants-in-aid under the present 
rate of ceilings i.c., Rs, 50,000, Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 5,000 respectively; 

5. Freeships and half-fdceships conceded to be taken into account not exceed- 
ing at the rales prescribed for government schools; 

__ _ - 
^ Vide Revised G) il-tn-Atd Rules of 1952, Government of Hyderabad. 

The scales of fees for the purpose of calculation of fee income is Re. 0*75, Re. 1, Rs. 1-25, Rs. 1'50, Rs 
1'75 and Rs. 2 00 for Classes V, VI, VII, VIII, IX and X respecu^ely in Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
cities. The corresponding rates for schools in 'strict are Re. 0*37, Re. 0-50, Re. 0*75, Re. 1*00, and Rs. 
1*25 for classes V, VI, VII, VIII, IX and X respectively. Private managements are given discretion 
charge fees at higher rates to meet the deficit. In such cases, however. Government has power if necessary 
prescribe ceilings for the rates of school fees. 


s s 
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6^. The minimum strength of any class to be 25. If the average strength of 
classes at any stage falls below this, the proportionate reduction in the grant 
to be effected. Concession in case of giils’ schools may, however, be permitted in 
special cases; 

7. Any cost incuircd by an institution in respect of salary of a teacher sent for 
training not taken into account for computation of the grant. 

8. Power vested in the State Government to apply a general uniform cut in 
giants-in-aid if suflicient funds aie not available to meet the full amount of the 
grants as worked out under the lules. 

The Grants-in-Aid Code of the Andhra Piadesh Education Department provides 
Teaching grants to letognised aided secondary schools on the following basis and under 
the below-mentio^ied conditions: 

1. Grants on the basis of (i) two-thirds of the approved net cost for the pre- 
ceding financial year without taking into account the expenditure on the payment 
of dearness allowance o\er the income from tuition fees reckoned at standaid rates, 
and (ii) one-half of the approved expenditure on the paunent of cleat ness allow- 
fance or the actual deficit calculated. 

2. In case of aided secondary schools which introduce the bilbicated courses 
(with the specific sanction of (jovernment for admission to a schernp of special aid 
in that behalf), a separate grant on the basis of (i) three-fourths of the net approved 
expenditure on running the diversified course and (ii) two-thirds in case of teaching 
practices, for a period of the first five years subject to the maximum teacliing grant 
of Rs. 4,000, Rs. 2,500 Rs. 2,100 and Rs. 1,450 payable respectively lor engineering, 
agriculture, secretarial and other courses, provided that for purposes of arriving at 
tfie approved iTcuiring expenditure such expenditure incuircd other than on staff 
to. bt restricted to Rs. 300 only for the engineering course, Rs. 800 only for the 
agriculture course and Rs, 60 only for the secretarial course. 

3. A giant equal to (i) half the expenditure incurred by the management on 

scholarships and fee remissions, if any, upto a limit often per cent of the fee income 
reckoned at standaid rates for ten months, and (ii) the loss in fee income on 
account of the award of all the fee concessions granted under the Andhra Educa- 
tional Rules; ^ 

4. An average daily attendance of 45 pupils in the previous year in Forms 
I to III in the case of middle schools or in Forms IV to VI in case of high schools 
(in special cases, the rule may be lelaxed by the D.P.I.); 

5. The number of school meetings should be at least 180 school days or on such 
number of school days as may be prescribed by the D.P.I.; 

6. The scale of pay adopted for the teaching and the non- teaching staff not 
to be less than those adopted for corresponding categories ol‘ staff in the schools 
under local bodies. 
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Grants are also sanctioned, under the rules of the Grant-in-aid Code, tojivards the 
rent of buildings to be used as hostels. Such grants do not exceed one-half of the net 
expenditure on the rent or the actual deficit whichever is less after deducting the rent 
due from the inmates of the hostel. 

Building grants are also provided to secondary schools, provided they satisfy obtain 
conditions, on the basis of fifty per cent of the total cost with a ceiling at Rs. 35,000. 
Grants are also provided to aided sclu ds for furniture, library books and appliances. 
Such grants do not exceed one-half of the total cost of the equipment subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 5,000. In case of secondary schools in which bifurcated course or 
courses of studies have l^en introduced, a non-recurring grant equal to three-fburths of 
the cost ol the equipment purchased within the first two years of the introduction of 
the course or courses subject to the maximum of R'i, 7,350 for the engineering course 
and Rs. 5,700 Idr each of the other courses, provided the grant disbursed to the school 
is not moie than half the nuixirnum limit prescribed. 

It would thus be seen that, though the secondary schools in both the Andhra cjrea 
and the IVlan^ana area receive their maintenance grant almost on equal basis, condi- 
tions and provision feu grants differ in several details. The formulation of an Integrated 
Grant-in-aid Cotfe i'or the State as a whole is receiving considerable attention of the 
Slate Depaitmcut ol Education. 

Teachen auu 7 1 aim niy Facilities, — In 1959-60, at the secondary stage, there were 
27,530 teaclicis of ^^hich 20,782 were m high/higher secondary schools, the rest being in 
schools of the middle schoed level. The number of women teachers was 3,813 which 
was 13-8 pei cent of the total strength of teachers at this stage. The number bf un- 
trained tcacheis is aliout 1^850 at the '.v'ddle sclio' stage and 4,400 at the secondary 
stage. The pioportion ol unti;ained teachers is hig.ier in the Telangana area than in 
the Andhra aiea. d’heie arc* 9 training college^ for graduate teachers, whose annual 
out-turn of trained teachers is about six hundred. 

Course. " -TyNo types of secondary couises are prevalent in the Andhra and Telan- 
gana areas ol the State. There is an eleven year course in the Andhra area culminating 
in the S.S.L.C. Examination with a 12 year course in multi-purpose and highe# secondary 
schools; whereas in tne I’clangana Area there is an eleven year H.S.C. course and 
also a twelve year course for multi-purpose and higher econdixry schools. The H.S.C. 
Examination for schools in the Telang la area is distinguished from the S.S.L.C. Exa- 
mination of the Andhra area in the provision of elective subjects. The former provides 
electives, whereas the latter does not. The scheme for integratinS secondary courses 
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of the Aijidhra and Telangana Area is being worked out and it is expected to provide 
a uniform secondary course throughout the State from 1962. 

Inspection and Control, — The administrative set-up at the district level has already 
been described at the district level earlier^. The district educational officer inspects 
and ‘Controls all secondary schools in the district. There are special inspecting officers 
attached to the D.P.I.’s Office for supervising, guiding and inspectitng subject- teaching 
in higher secondary and multi-purpose schools. The inspectresses of girls’ schools inspect 
and control girls’ secondary schools and training schools in the State. Physical educa- 
tion in secondary schools is being supervised by the special inspectorate for physical 
education. 

Recent Developments. — During the second plan period, several important deve- 
lopments have taken place in secondary education in the State. In 1955-56, there 
were no higher secondary schools; in the course of the second plan period as many as 
92 such schools have come into existence. The number of multi-purpose schools has 
also increased from 39 in 1955-56 to 48 now. Considerable financial aid is being 
provided to aided schools for building, furniture and equipment. For instance, 67 local 
body high schools were given grants at Rs. 30,000 each for constructing laboratory 
blocks. A provision of Rs. 5-93 lakhs is made for being disbursed t® aided schools as 
grants for building, furniture and equipment in 1960-61. The scheme of payment of 
stipends for girl students in X and XI classes that has been in operation is being extended 
to cover 3,000 girls more. Considering the meagie financial resources of the local 
bodies and the difficulties experienced by them in sharing the expenditure in imple- 
menting -schemes under the Second Plan, the local body schools arc being given 1 00 per 
cent grant on non-recurring items relating to the plan schemes I’rom 1959-60. Enhanced 
grants are also given on similar account to schools under private managements. A State 
Educational and Vocational Bureau has also been started to train counsellors and 
guidance officers for the upgraded high schools. The pay-scales of teachers in both the 
Andhra area and the Telangana area arc put on a uniform basis on the recommenda- 
tion of the Pay Committee. The pay-scales for the under-graduate and graduate trained 
teachers are now Rs. 45-120 and Rs. 90-200 respectively. An important reform that 
is envisaged foi the secondary schools of the Telangana area is to reclassify them 
by status and to assess the staff requirements under all categories with reference to the 
Andhra Educational Rules from 1960-61. An Examination Unit is also proposed to be 
set-up at Hyderabad. 


Supra, p. 298. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

STATE UNIVERSITIES. — There are three universities in the Slate, one in the Telangana 
Area and the other two in the Andhra Area. The three universities in order of their 
year of cstablishmciit aic: Osmania University, Hyderabad (1918), Andhra University, 
Waltair (1920) and Shree Venkateswara University, Tiiupati (1954). All the ^three 
universities are (j 1 afriliating-cum-tcaching type. 

INSTITUTIONS ANi3 ENROLMENT. — D»'"ing 1959-60, tlici c wcic 63 collcgcs for general 
education (including univcisity colleges) of which 7 were lor girls. The enrolment in 
these colleges was "13,035 whcieof 2,793 weie in girls’ colleges. The number of teachers 
in the college', was 2,747. The average nunibci of students per teacher ki a boys’ 
college was 1() and in a girls’ college 12. On the whole, the teacher-student ratio in 
the colleges Ibi geiieial education was 1:15. 

THREE-YEAR DEGREE COURSE — The Hiost important reform, during the second plan 
period, in the field ol univeisity education w"as the introduction of the three-year, degree 
course. All the colleges in the State have adopted this new pattern and necessary 
facilities foi tlieii c}i«iuge-o\ci aie being piovided. The expenditure in this regard is 
being shared between the Cicutial <iiid the state governments equ.illy in respect of govern- 
ment colleges <ind m the latio of 50:25:25 in respect ol* the non-gov’ernment colleges. 
Government piovided Rs. 32-94 lakhs under this scheme in 1959-60. 

STATE GRANTS. - The (h ant»-in-Aid Code of the Andhra Piadesh Education Depart- 
ment (19j7j piovidcs giaiit-in-aid to private colleges teaching giants which are not to 
exceed: (1) two-thiiiK of the appioved net cost for the pieceding financial year without 
taking into accounl the expenditure on the payment of dearness allowance, -i.e., two- 
thirds ol the excess (4 the approved recurring expenditure other than that incurred 
on the payment ol dearilcss allow'ance over the come from tuition fees reckoned at 
the standard late, and (2) , one-half of the approved expenditure on the payment of 
dearness allowance.^ In addition tu the above giants, the management of the private 
colleges arc also entitled to the lollowing. 

1. Scholai ships and Fe*c Remission Giant u[)to a limit of 10 per cent of thb 
fee income icckoned at standard rates; 

2. Hostel Rent on the basis of one-halt of the net expenditure om the rent of 
the hostel buildings; 

3. Building Grant to the First Grade and Second Grade Colleges and Training 
Colleges on the basis of 50 pc- cent of the totai cost (Maximum grant for First 
Grade?, and Training Colleges Rs. 75,000 and for Second Grade Colleges Rs. 50,000); 


^ Rule 31. 
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4, Furniture-Equipment Grants at the rate of 50 per cent of the total cost 
of the equipment subject to the maximum of Rs. 10,000. 

The state government has also given the following amount as grants, upto the end 
of 1959-60, to the three universities in the State for implementing their development 
schemes: 


TABLE 50 

Grants to Universities, Andhra Pradesh, 1959-60 


University 

Osmania 

Andhra 

Shri Venkateswara . . 


Amount 

Rs. 33*55 lakhs 
Rs. 21*00 lakhs 
Rs. 29*00 lakhs 


In 1960-61, further grants of Rs. 6*5 lakhs, Rs. 1 lakH and Rs. 3 lakhs are proposed 
to be given to the Osmania, Andhra and Sri Venkateswara universities respectively. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 

According to the 1951 census, out of the total 3,12,60,133 population, there were 
28,03,773 males and 9,52,399 females that were literates. The percentage of literacy 
was 12*3-- 17*8 for males and 6*1 for females. In the Andhra Area, 19-3 per cent 
males and 7*8 per cents females were literates; the corresponding figures for the Tclan- 
gana Area were 14*9 and 3*6 only. In order to reduce the high percentage of illiteracy 
amon^ its people, the state government has launched a scheme for social education. 
The scheme has two important aspects: (i) liquidation of illiteracy among adults and 
(ii) improving the knowledge and the education of the neo-literates. For improving 
literacy, four months’ courses arc conducted by adult education centres In 1959-60, 
the number of adult education centres in the Andhra area was 1,484 and the adults 
under instruction in them were 29,634. These centres are supplied with continuation 
reading materials, newspapers and periodicals to facilitate neo-literates to improve their 
knowledge. An amount of Rs. 1*63 lakhs was spent on these centres in 1959-60 and 4,684 

certificates were iwardcd to the successful participants of the adult education courses. 

« 

There is one government training school in the State at Patamata in Krishna District 
for the training of teachers in methods of teaching adults. In 1959-60, as many as 240 
teachers underwent such training. A rein.ineration of Rs. 12 plus Rs. 4 to the trained 
teachers and Rs. 8 plus Rs. 4 to the untrained teachers is paid and a bonus at the 
rate of Re. 1 per literate turned out is also paid to teachers of adult education classes. 
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There arc several voluntary organisations that conduct adult literacy classes. 
Municipal corporations also undertake such activities. For instance, in 1959-60 the muni- 
cipal corporation of Hyderabad conducted literacy classes in six schools and ten social 
education centres. 

Some piominent features of the administration of scrcial education in the State are: 
the passing ol the Andhra Pradesh Public Library Act in 1960, the organisation of a 
net-work of village libraries, the scltin*. up of social education exhibition stalls during 
the health week celebrations, organisation of camps of citizenship training for teachers, 
and the oiganisation of training courses for social education workers in which a good 
number of students reading in high schools, colleges and persons wor’king in schools 
and colleges and those connected with social service participate. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

ESTARLISHMLNT 01- THE DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Technical institutions 
like engineering colleges, polytechnics, and the industrial training institutes that ^erc 
under the administrative control of three independent Heads of Departments in the 
erstwhile Andhra State were brought under the control of one department which was 
in existence in the erstwhile Hyderabad State and was designated as the Department 
of Technical Lducation and Training. This Department for the whole State of Andhra 
Pradesh starred functioning from ^/th June 1957 with the Director of Technical Education 
as the Head of the Department. 

t 

FUNCTIONS. - The Director of Technical Education has advisory, administrative and 
excecutive 1 unctions. He keeps close liaison with the All-Tndia Council for Technical 
Education. He has to bring before th^' State Boaiu ■ f Technical Education and Training 
all policy matters concerning the development of te^ uiical educatir^n in x\ndhra Pradesh. 
He has to play a very irnportaiit role in regard to the correct formulation of the five-y^ear 
plans for the development of technical education in the State, taking into consideration 
the views of the i\ll-India Council for Technical Education and the State Board of 
Technical Education. That is his main function at the degree and diploma levels. 

He has to play a similar role in regard to the development of facilities at* the crafts- 
men level. He is a member of the National Council for Training in Vocational Trades 
set-up by the Ministry of Labour, Government of Indin which is a body analogous to 

the' All-India Council for Technical Education. The Director of Technical Education 
» 

has to place for discussion the current and future plans of development of facilities at 
the craftsmen level in the State in the National Council and also represent before it 
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the views of the state government and has to bring the Coimcirs views and recommenda- 
tions before the State Council for Training in Vocational Trades and also bring up 
before it problems concerning vocational training in the State. 

ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP. — The organisational set-up at the headquarters of the 
Directorate of Technical Education in Hydeiabad is as under: 

1. Diiector of Technical Education. 

2. A Deputy Diiectoi of Technical Education, who is in charge of establish- 
ment, accounts, scholarships and over-all supervision of the Department excluding 
industrial training institutes,. 

3. A Deputy Director of Training in charge of all matters relating to the train- 
Orientation Scheme, Evening Glasses for Industrial Workers, etc. 

4. Two Inspectors of Training and one Assistant Inspector of Ti*aining, who 
are icsponsible for the inspection of the methods of training etc. in the institutions 
at certificate level. 

5. An Assistant Director ol Training (Accounts and Purchases), who is expected 

'to inspect the stores and stores accounts of the intitutions at periodical intervals 
and also supervise the work relating to the procurement of equipment etc., <it head- 
quarters^ ^ ^ 

6. Two Assistant Directors of Technical Education, one of whom is in ihaige 
of the Examination Section including the work connected with tli * State Biaid of 
Technical Education and Tiaining and the other is in charge )f p’. inning and 
development relating to all institutions. 

INSTITUTIONS AND INTAKF. — At the end of thc Fust Five-Year Plan, (here were 2 
engineer ihg degree colleges (Andhi'a area only), 4 polytechnics (2 in Audiii\i area, and 
2, in Telangana Area) and ^ iiidusliial training instiTuUes lor certific itc' courses. (3, 
in Andhia Area and 2, in the Telangana Area). The intake ol these iistiLutions wa^ 
respectively 190, 460 and 1,112. During thc second plaiiv period an apjneciable deve- 
lopment has taken place in this respect. One regional engineering college* v ith an intake 
of 250 was established in the Telangana area. New r )'uses were added to the two 
engineering colleges in the Andhia Area with an iiuiease ol 00 in intake. At the 
diploma level, the number of polytechnics rose to lb (10 Audhia, 6 Telangana) with 

to 

an intake of 2,370. Two mining institutions, one eacli in Andhra and Telangana 
areas, were established with an enrolment piovuMon of 80 Four polytechnics were 
expanded providing for an additional intake of 370. Three industrial training institutes 
conducted certificate couises for 728 students. With the expansion of the existing train- 
ing institutes, thc intake at the certificate level is estimated to rise to 4,192 at the end 
of the Second Plan period. 
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Besides ihc alcove technical institutions, 2 music and dance colleges/schools were 
established in the state dining the Second Plan period. 

Recently, tlitee new types of technical schools — called junioi technical schools — 
have come to be located in the State at the instance of the Indian Ministiy of Scietitific 
Research and Cultural Aflaiis These schools have a t\v'o-lold objective (1) to pro- 
vide diversification of ecluc<itio]ial oppoi tunitics at the post-middle st igc, and (2) to 
impart such tiainmq as would enable the students to eiitei mdiistiy either as workers 
or apprentices aflei completing then couises in lechnu al schools The duration of the 
course is three ycais with a pass in eighth rlass as a muiimuin educational f|UtiUfication 
for admission 

FINANCE 

iiNAMiAT PROVISION 1 OR * LDi c A TioN — '1 hc statc gc)\ Cl juncnt spends at piesent 
about I") 1 (loics of uipees on Ciliication which woiks rmt to be 8 67 poi cent of the 
total ic\c‘uue c'xpenditme of the Statc This pci centage may not ippc it (ivouiable, 
but the Si uc hp b' 11 stead 1\ iik leasing its allotment to education witlnn the limits 
of Its hnaiKicil it^'.puKts 1 Ins c an be seen from the lollowmg budget ])io\ isi '> ioi edu- 
cation b\ die st ite government Rs 1 f 40 croies (105'3-'^6), Rs 14 74 cioies (1056- "iT); 

Rs 12 04 CIO (1058-50), Rs U 71 c loics (1950.h0j , andRs 15 40 notes (1060-61). 

Ihis ti end is abo evident m the iik teasing fmmcial oullav loi ed n atioii m the 
State’s hvc-\ca ohms Rs 261 00 lakhs (^Fiist Plan), Rs 070 83 lakhs iSecond Plan)^, and 
Rs 2,100 00 I iklis (Ihnd Plan) It would thus be seen that ihe huancial oiithu foi 
education his nuic is< d about 8 times m the Thii I PI in Phis is i happ> develop- 
ment loi tiu Snte, c\(ii vhough t | ision of t 21 cio^cs I )i educ ition lorrns only 

7 pci lent ol the total outhiv foi tlu State's Phirci Plan 

• 

msiRiin iJON Ol JHP iiucaiionai iinanci — In le budgeian jkomsiou o( Rs. 
15,40,16,000, loi edui anon fen the vtai 1060-61, 13 08 pei cent w allotted lo primatv 
education, 21 17 pei cent to sccondatv education, 10 83 pei cent to univei >it\ education, 
0 12 pel cc'iil to social education, and 1 86 pei ceit to miscellaneous bianches It 
would thus be seen that piirnaiv education is leceivmg the lion s shaic of the 'state's income. 
This IS m kee[aug with the icient trend in financing piimaiv ed icalion Even in the 
financial outlay ol the State’s Second Fiv e-Yeai Plan, he allotment fui piiinaiy educa- 
tion was Rs. 454 53 lakhs, i.e , U) 7 p cent. In the Third Plan, it is pioposed to allot 
Rs. 13 croies out of the total plan provision of Rs 21 cioies for general education to 
prima education. The distiibution of financial piovision to primary, secondary, uni- 
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varsity and the miscellaneous fields in the second and third plans would also give 
the leader an idea of the weightage given to these branches of education. 


TABLE 51 

Percentage of Distribution of Funds to Different Branches of Education 
Under Five-Year Plans, Andhra Pradesh 


Branch of Education 

Primal y Education 
Secondai^/ Education 
University Educaolon 
Miscellaneous Gcncial Education 


Second Plan 

46*7 p.c. 
25-8 p.c. 
16-6 p.c. 
10-9 p.c. 


Third Plan 

Gl-94 p.c. 
23-80 p.c. 
9-50 p.c. 
4-76 p.c. 


ANNUAL COST OF LouGAiiNO A CHILD. — According to 1956-57 statistics, on an average 
the annual cost o( educating a pupil in a piimar) school was Rs. 25* 1, in a secondaiy 
schqpl Rs. 71 2, and in an aits and science college Rs. 228*5. The average annual cost 
per capita (of population) was Rs. 4-3. 

Of the •'total cxpendituie on recognised institutions, the state goveijiment met 62*3 

per cent, while the contiibution from the local boaids, lees, endowments and other 

sources was 13-2, 14-5, 3 4 and 6-6 per cent respectiv^ely. 

< 

DisTOiBUTiON or GOVERNMENT GRANT. — The following Statistics for the year 1960-61 
would give the leadcr an idea of the distribution of government grant to different 
agencies Iff education: 


TABLE 52 

Distribution of Grant to Difference Agencies, Ai^^bra Pradesh, 1960-61 


Agency 

Amount 

1. Zilla Paiishad in lespect 


of erstwhile District Board 


Schools transfeiied to Zilla Paiishads . . 

Rs. 66,00,000 

2. Panchayut Samitees 

Rs. 95,06,800 

3. Universities 

Rs. 83,92,600 

4. Degree Colleges ... 

Rs. 17,67,100 

5. Professional Colleges 

Rs. 47,800 

6. Aided Primary Schools 

Rs. 2,18,90,500 

7. Secondary Schools 

Rs. 79,21,000 

Total ... 

Rsr5^1,2?,800 
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FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

i 

The achievements of the State under the Second Plan period aie considerable both 
m the general education and the technical education. The pi ogress achieved by the 
state duiing the Second Plan period has already been discussed car her. ^ The achieve- 
ments in the area ol geneial education can be seen from the following two tables \ 

TABLE 53 


Physical Targets and Achievements (General Education) Under the 
Second Plan, Andhra Pradesh 


Item. 

Position 

_ V 

Taigets 

Targets 

Position 


m *1955-56 

Progi amed 

achieved. 

in 1960-61 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A. Institutions. 

1. Primary SchooL. 

( i ) Total 

28,538 

2,795 

4,990 

33,528, 

(ii) Tnnioi Basic. 

685 

2,595 

1,930 

2,615 

2. Middle Schooh, j 

281 

230 

760 

. 1041 

(including Senioi Basic schools) 

3. Secondary Schools. • 

( i ) High Schools 

687 

40 

272 

959 

(ii) Highei Secondary Schools — 


92 

96 

(ill) Miiltipuipose Schools. 

39 

10 

y 

. 48 

4. Collettes for General Education. 

1 

( 1 ) Intel mediate Colleges. 

17 

— 

•13 

4 

(ii) Degiee Colleges. • 

37 

— 

25 

62 

5. Training Institutions 

( 1 ) 'Fi aining Sc hools. 

* ^3 

2 

44 

137 

(ii) Tiaimng Colleges. 

8 

— 

— 

9 

B. Enrolment 

( i ) Classes I to V 

23,59,394 

3,92,000 

4,56,997 

28,16,391 

(ii) Classes VI to VIII 

3.08,807 

1,04,550 

47,193 

3,56,000 

(iii) plasses IX to XI 

l,b ,451 

34,500 

4,549 

1,86,000 


1 


Supra, pp. 317-18. 
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TABLE 54 

EDUCATION EXPENDITURE, ANDHRA PRADESH 


Group 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

Total 

Original provi- 






(Rs. 

in lakhs) 

sion for 1956-61 




Andhra Region 




I. Elementary Education 

4-07 

16-28 

65-59 

105-27 

73-93 

265-14 

339-58 

II. Secondary Education 

13-84 

9-06 

31-21 

66-02 

22-23 

142-46 

158-64 

III. University Education 

0-90 

15-34 

30-96 

39-08 

18-54 

104-82 

60-31 

IV. Other Kdn.al Schemes 

1-38 

7-43 

13-81 

12-30 

13-80 

48-72 

52-05 

'lotal 

20-19 

*48-11 

141-57’ 

222-C7' 

128-60 

561-14 

610-58 




Telangana Region 




I. Elementary Education 

2-60 

8-70 

37-21 

69-86 

71-02 

189-39 

182-39 

II. Secondary Education 

0-94 

10-84 

26-68 

39-27 

38-68 

116-41 

113-96 

III. University Education 

4-21 

8-41 

21-14 

15-15, 

7-98 

56-89 

59-75 

IV. Other Edri.al Schemes 


5-54 

10-68 

12-06 

18-72 

47-00 

76-45 

Total 

7-75 

33-49 

95-71 

136-3-1 

136-40 

409-69 

432-55 


81-60 237 28 359-01 265-00 ^ 970-83 1,043 13 


Grand Total 27-94 
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ASSAM 


Dr. D. C. Dasoupta 


BACKGROUND 

INTRODUCTION. — The State of Assam had undergone four administrative changes 
since her annexation to the East India Company at the treaty of Yandabo with King 
Hpagyidoa of Burma in Febiuary 1826. Assam then formed a part of the Ben^l Pre- 
sidency and was placed under an agent of the governor-general in the North East 
Frontier. In 1874, Assam was separated from the Bengal Presidency and was placed 
under a chief commissioner. In October 1905, East Bengal and Assam formed a new 
province under a lieutenant-goVernor. In 1912, Assam was separated from East Bengal 
when the two Bengals were united into a separate province. 

j 

THF FIRST PERIOD (1826-1874) — From 1826 to 1874 educational institutions in Assam 
were under the direjet supervision of the General Committee of Public Instruction in 
Calcutta through’ its local committees in the province. Soon after the renewal of the 
charter granted to the East India Companv in 1833, Colonel Jenkins, the agent of the 
governor-general in the North East Frontier, was directed by the Government of Bengal 
to report on the conditions of education prevalent in Assam. Accordingly, Mr^ Jenkins 
submitted a report to the governor-general asking his permission to open schools at 
Goalpara, Gauhati, Darrang, Nowgong and Bishnath, each having a European 'officer. 
As a result of this note, a seminary was established at Gauhati in 1835 by the General 
Committee of Public Instruction for implementing Lord William* Bentinck’s Resolution 
of 1835 favouring the creation of the modern educational system for the cultivation of 
western sciences and literatures undei the control ot government. 

The General Committee ol public Instruction, founded in 1823 in Calcutta under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Hairington, was replaced by the Council of Education esta- 
blished in April 1842 under the chairmanship of Mr. Bird. This machip^ery for the 
control and supervision of education in the Bengal Presidency was replaced by the 
Department of Public Instruction in January 1855 with Mr. Gordon Young, I.G.S. 
as its first director of public instruction. The Government of Bengal controlled and 
supervised* schools in Assam through the agencies of these educational machineries till 
its separation in 1874 as a new province. In 1871 the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, 
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Darrang, Nowgong, Goalpara, and the Garo hills were placed under an inspector of schools 
for the North-East division, and Sylhet, Cachar, and the Khasi and Jaintia hills were 
placed under a separate inspector of schools for the South- East division. Thus there 
were two inspectors of schools in Assam when she was under the Bengal Presidency. 

SECOND PERIOD (1874-1905). — With the separation of Assam from the Bengal 
Presidency in 1874 the Department of Education was created with Dr. C. A. Martin 
LL.D. as the inspector of schools. He was, however, directed to assume the functions of 
the Director of Public Instruction. He was assisted by seven deputy inspectors and 
eight sub-inspectors. Towards the close of 1874-75, two deputy inspectors and four 
sub-inspectors were added to the ‘staff. The inspector was placed on European service 
and belonged to :he Bengal cadre. Mr. James Wilson, an inspector ol' schools, took 
charge of the Department of S’, duration on the 30th January, 1892 as the Director of 
Public Instruction. He seems to be the first officer of the Education Department to hold 
this post in Assam. During 1891-92, there were four deputy inspectors and twenty-four 
sub-inspectors in the Education Department of Assam. There were no separate ins- 
pectors of schools in Assam, and the Director of Public Instruction used to inspect 
schools in addition to his administrative duties. He was the only officer of the Indian 
Educational Service in the province. 

THIRD PERIOD (1905-1912). — With the amalgamation of East Bengal and Assam on 
the 15th October 1905 as a new province, Mr. N. L. Halward officiated as the D.P.I. 
till he was succeeded by Mr. H. Sharp as the permanent D.P.I. on the 16th February, 
1906. ^ In 1906, one officer of the Indian Educational Service was appointed in Assam* 

During 1905-1906 each subdivision in Assam had a deputy inspector, who was aided 
by sub-inspectors. Officers of these two cadres were government servants, who received 
their pay from the Department of Education. But they were under the dual control 

of the Department of Education as well as the chairmen local boards. In 1907, the 
post of an assistant director of public instruction was created. In 1908-1909, an ins- 
pectress of schools for the province of East Bengal and Assam was appointed and a 

proposal for the appointment of a second inspectress and an assistant inspectress was 
submitted. During 1910-1911, two inspectresses and two assistant inspectresses were 
appointed by the Government of East Bengal and Assam. One inspectress was placed 
in charge of Chittagong and Surma Valley divisions and the other inspectress was put in 

charge of Dacca, Rajshahi, Assam \^allcy division, and Khasi and Jaintia hills. 

FOURTH PERIOD (1912-1947). — After the separation of Assam from East ‘Bengal in 
1912, Mr. R. Cunningham was appointed as the Director of Public Instruction. Dur- 
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ing 1912-1913, the Director of Public Instruction had under him five mfembcrs of 
Indian Educational Service. Of these, two were inspectors — one foi upper Assam 
and the othei for the Surma Valley and the hill distiicts. Thcie was an inspectress 
of schools for the whole of Assam, but the post was kept in abc) ance since the retire- 
ment of the incumbent in December 1923. Owing to the ptessure of heavy ivork, 
the post was revived on 12th October, 1940. 

During 1912-1913, there was one assistant inspectoi of schools m Assam. Next year, 
anothei assistant inspectoi of schools in the Piovmcial Educational Service was added 
to llic staff of the Department of Education. One a** distant inspectoi was placed in 
chaige of Assam Valley and the othe;* in charge of Sauna Vallc), Khasi and Jaintia 
hills. In 1913-1914, theie was an assistant inspectiess of schools in the Piovincial Edu- 
cational Seivice foi Assam. The Annual Repoit of the D.P.I. foi 1917-1918 mentions 
the appintment of an assistant inspector of schools foi Muslim education. Dining 
1926-1927, the two posts of assistant inspectoi s, kept in abeyance for sometime, were 
levived. Since the levival of these two posts, it was felt necessai\ to cieatc such a post 
foi Sanskut institiuions. The D.P.I. in his Annual Repoit foi 1927-1928 lecommcnded 
the appointment of an assistant inspectoi loi Sanskrit Education. A \ear latei, he 
luithei lecommended the appointment of one additional assistant inspectoi for each 
division. 

Dining 1912-1913, theie wefe t\.enty-two deputy inspectois, one for each division. 
This officei cxeicised juiisdiction over middle English schools, middle vernacular; schools 
and elemental) schools in his circle. He w'as also to bring t(^ the notice of the b.P.I. 
cases of negligence on the pait of the local boaids in enfoicing legulations of th6 Edu- 
cation Depaitment, The Quinquennial Report * I the Government of Assam for 1917- 
1922 discusses the i elationship of this officer with die chan man c4 the local board: 

The dcpiit) inspectoi' must concede to the chairman his authority and not 
resent its cxeirise. The chaiiman must allow the deputy inspector the fullest 
possible libeity consistent w^ith the public interest within the range of the duties 
entrusted to him and it he sfeeks the deputy-inspectors advice, he must not flout it. 

As a result of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, a Ministry of Education was created 
in Assam as in other Indian provinces in 1921. Since then the Minister ot Education 
formulates the educational policy of the State and the D.P.I. is relegated to the secondary 
position. Before the creation of the Ministry of Ediu ation, the D.P.I. had the power 
to be preset in the Legislative Cou.ail to represent his department. He was replaced 
by the Minister of Education in March 1921. The situation was not pleasing to the 
British D.P.I. and Sir Henry Sharp in his Qiiinqucnnial Review for 1917-1922 remarks: 
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In the succeeding period the process has been arrested. Powers formerly 
granted have been withdrawn — notably in the matter of finance and mainly as a 
consequence of the financial powers granted to the T egislative Ck>uncil and to the 
local boards. At the same time the authority of the Director has been diminished 
by the transfer of the initiative in educational matters to the Minister for Education 
and the legislative council. Generally speaking the advisory character of the duties 
of the Director and the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors has been emphasised 
at the expense of the executive. It does not follow that their position is impaired 
or that adequate opportunities of influencing the course of educational events will 
be denied to them, if they can adapt themselves to the changed conditions. 

( 

TH^^suboidinate position of the D.P.I. is also evident from the lemark made by the 
Minister of Education in the Assam Legislative* Assembly session for August-September, 
1937. The relevant text runs: “I am not to follow what the Director of Public Ins- 
truticon is supposed to have said.” Next to the Minister of Education is the Secretary, 
Department of Education. The D.P.I. holds the third rank in the Department. 

^Gradually with the expansion of education m the State, the D.P.I. ’s inspectorate 
staff proved to be inadequate. In the financial year 1928-29 as well as in the following 
year, the D.p.I. stressed the necessity for the creation of the post of aq assistant director of 
public instruction for Muslim Education. This was created m the financial year 
for 1937-38. Three yeais later in 1940, the post of an assistant directoi of public instruc- 
tion was created. But both these posts were held by the same officer. Five years later 
in 1945,. the post for the Assistant Director for Sanskiit Education was created. The 
Directorate has undergone further expansion during the post-independence period, which 
will be discussed later. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION. — Having traced the growth and development of the machinery at 
Shillong, the capital of Assam, for the control and supervision of education, it is the pur- 
pose now to describe the spread of elementary education ui Assam and the local machi- 
nery for its control m collaboration with the suborllinatc educational officers, the 
deputy commissioners and other lesser grade civil officers of local areas. 

historkSal development. — Primary education in Assam was inaugurated by the 
Government of Bengal with the introduction of Sir George CampbeU’s scheme. In 
1872, the condition of primary education was not satisfactory in Assam. In Lakhimpur, 
bapas or spiritual teachers used to move from village to village instructing the 
children of the khampti community in reading and writing. As a result of their efforts, 
there was some literacy amongst the khampHs, In Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong^ 



Parrdixgy Kamrup, Assamese children were taught reading, writing and arithmctii! 
by the senior members in the family. Some times children from the neighbouring . 
families attended the family school. There were no organised primary schools in these 
districts. In the district of Sylhet, there were few indigenous schools imparting instruc- 
tion in 3 R s. Such was the condition of primary education in Assam, when the Edu- 
cation Department oI the Bengal Presidency undertook the responsibility for the spread 
of primary education among the masses of Assam. On the 30th September, 1872 
Sir George Campbell issued an order from Calcutta charging the magistrates and col- 
lectors with the responsibility of controlling education within their jursdictions in 
consultation with the District Committees of Public Instruction. 

At first the people looked upon government interference in the affairs of the edu- 
cation ol their children with suspicion which gradually subsided when the villagers 
extended their willing co-operation by forming committees for the management of 
primary schools. The movement had its beginning in Sylhet, wherefrom it gradually 
extended to the whole of Assam. In each district of the plains in the Assam 
Valley, n committee of public instruction was formed with official and non-ofHcial 
members appointed by the government. The deputy commissioner presided over the 
meetings ol' the committee. All the government schools were placed under the direct 
control and supervision of the district committees which controlled and managed the 
affairs of the >fhools in strict cpnforrr ity with the regulations of the Department ol 
Education. The district committee of public instruction was merged in the general 
district coiiimiuec and with the introduction of the local rates regulation in 188Q, the 
school sub-committee was constituted which distributed the allotments for priraAry edu- 
cation sanctioned by the district committee und^> several sub-heads. The sub-com- 
mittees used to refer the budget allotments to the . spector of schools for his approval. 

On his approval, the budget wks submitted to the chief commissioner for his sanction. 

When this was done, the school sub-committee used to spend the amount on primary 
education according to the rules mentionea in the Circular No. II dated the 30th June 
1876. This sub-committee with the deputy commissioner as its chairman was not 
authorised to make grants to the primary schools in the hilly areas which were under the 
control of Christian missionaries and were receiving grants Irom the provincial government. 
Schools of all grades in the district were inspected by deputy commissioners and assis- 
tant commissioners. The members of the committee a’*so used to visit all schools in 
the district once in a month. 

LOCAL BOARDS. — During the later part of 1882, local boards were established in all 

the sub-divisior s in Assam and the powers of the district board at the heaquartea 
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were transferred to the local boards with fuU powers over education within their circles. 
The powers were as follows: the granting of aids to all grades of schools from the high 
schools to the primary schools — upper and lower forms, the management of third grade 
normal schools that prepared teachers for primary schools, management of police schools 
meant for the education of the children of policemen in the fundamental tools of know- 
ledge, the supervision of boarding houses attached to high schools, and the proper care of 
school buildings and the maintenance of discipline in government schools. The members 
of the local boards were ex-officio visitors of schools within their jurisdiction. 

Though the local boards coijd make grants to high schools in the beginning, yet they 
were directed from 1st April, 1892 to restrict th^ir aids strictly to middle and primary 
schools. From the Annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1897-98, it 
is evident that there were 19 local boards in Assam. Of these the local boards of 
Mangaldai, Tezpur, Nowgong and Golaghat did not appoint sub-committeeS on edu- 
cationr At the general meetings of the boards, educational problems were discussed. 
Rule No. 18, Section I, Chapter VIII of the Educational Manual directed that each 
local board should appoint a sub-committee for an efficient discussion of educational 
problems for at least once in a month. All the local boards disregarded this regu- 
lation of the government. 

With the exception of Nowgong, all local boards in Assam were subdivisional and 

t 

district boards. Assam Local Self Government Act of 1915 held the local boards res- 
ponsible for the establishmeift, maintenance and management of primary and middle 

« 

vernacular schools within their jurisdiction, and to award stipends and scholarships to 
the dttcrving pupils. In December 1920, they were given wider powers on the eve of 
the introduction of self-government in the country. Accordingly the local boards were 
relieved from the financial control of the Department of .Public Instruction. Thus, they 
became financialy independent bodies. They enjoyed wider powers which, according 
to the D.P.I. as expressed in his Quinquennial Report for 1917-1922, are regrettable. 
Their powers are described as follows: 

1. To maintain middle vernacular schools; 

2. * Though allowed to aid and maintain middle English schools, in reality 
they are debarred to do so; 

3. They are not allowed to mrintain technical or industrial schools without 
the approval of the government; 

4. They derive their income from local rates and certain minor l^ads ol 
I revenue which cannot be enhanced or decreased by them; 
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5. They administer the expenditure of allotments made over to them by the 
government for specific purposes; 

6 Thev are not allowed to charge fees from pupils in then vernacular schools 
and are not allowed to grant aids to such schools; 

7 They are allowed full freedom in the matter of the i scho j 1 administration 
the granting of holidays and vacations; 

8 Though the education oflicers act as advisers to the local boards, ut reality, 
the Department of Education has * o executive authority over the boaids, and 

9 New rules of the boards aebar the deputy inspectors of schools fiom the 
membeiship of then school committees. 

The local boaids were at liberty to accept or reject the suggestions ot the divisional 
inspectors When rejected, the suggestions weie referred to the D P.I who in his turn 
used to bung them to the notice of the government for final decisicjn. Though the ins- 
pectors were bound to examine annually the registers and ac counts of the local boards, 
m iealit\, they could not do so* Even the D P.T had no contiol in this regard. 'With 
the adfiption of the practice of appointing non-oflicials as members, it became difficult ^for 
the deput\ inspectois to make then suggestions effective to the boaids 

MUNiGiPAUTiES —Indian municipalities were charged with educational .responsibi- 
lities with then establishment Schools run by the boaids within the municipal aieas 
were handed ovci to the inucipalities during 1917-1922 This being done, the 
municipaliiu weie enti listed witti tae task of securing the expansion of piimary edu- 
cation 111 the uiban aieas and the local boaids ^Mth the responsibiht\ of spieading pri- 
inaiy cchn aticm iamongst the chilclien of the ruial population It was expected that 
the municipalities will cndeavoui to spend 3 pei cent ol its total income for the spread 
of schools and the gi anting of scholarships T ' chairmen of the municipalities were 
expected to extend their willing cooperation to i ' officeis of the* Department of Edu- 
cation hiom the D P.I ’s Annual Repoit lor the year 192^-21-, it is evident that as 
a result of the framing of new lules the municipalities weie icluctani to accept sugges- 
tions of the ofiiceis of the Dcpaitincnt ol Education In fact the lelationship between 
the Education Dcpaitment and the local bodies deteriorated with the giouth of demo- 
ciacy. The lelcvant text from the Annual Rej .rt lor 1928-1930 ii— 

The Halt ^ Committee have suppoiied the views which have so fiequently been 
urged by the Department Thev advise that the responsibilities of ministeis have 
been lai i educed by devolution on local bodies, r lat the control of piimary educa- 
tion has thus been largely taken ut of the Mmsiter’s hands, with unfortunate results 
and, generally, that the relations between provincial governments and local bodies 
demand further considcraUons and adjustment. Not only the local boaids but also 
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the municipalities were reluctant to receive advice from the officers of the educa^ 
tion department. They took no advantage of the Assam Primary Education Act passed 
in 1926. The annual report of the D.P.L for 1930-1931 mentions that no municipal 
board applied the Primary Education Act within Us area. The D.P.I. makes the 
following observations in his annual repoit on public instruction for 1939-40. The 
• relation between the Local Bodies and the Department was not very cordial, and 
no better relation can be expected in the piesenl dual system of control of vernacular 
education. To remedy this defect the D.P.I. in his above report suggests the taking 
over of the charge of veinaculai education from the control of the local bodies into 
the hands of the Minister of Education. The relevant text runs: I can only report 
that I have said many times that it is high time that the control of vernacular 
Afftcation should be taken over Irom the Local Bodies into the hands of the Minister 
of Education. 

Inspite of the lack of co-ordination between the local bodies and the Department 
of Education and the keeping of the Piimary Education Act of 1926 in abeyance, primary 
education both foi the hoys and the giils made some 'progress during the pre-indepen- 
dence period. This fact is abundantly clear fiom the statistical recoids in the D.P.I. ’s 
rcpoi ts. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The local conunittees under the deputy commissionei were in charge of secondary 
schools in Assam. With the institution of district committees, they controlled and adminis- 
tered secondary schools through the sub-committces under the presidentship of the district 
commissioner in strict conformity with the rules of the Department of Education. The 
membera of the district committees were all ex-officto members who took keen interest 
in all grades of institutions from the elementary to the high schools. From the D.P.I. ’s 
annual repoits, it is evident that the district school committees only supervised the 
secondary schools. The Chief Commissioner of Assam i^ his ordeis dated the 2nd May 
1879 authorised the inspector of schools to have full control and management over all 
secondary schools in Assam. It has been stressed before how powers enjoyed by the 
district boards were transfeired to the local boards since their cieation during the later 
part of 1882. With the transference of powers, the local boards were held responsible 
for awarding grant to high schools within their jurisdiction. It is evident from the 
Opinquennial Report for 1892-1897 that though these boards granted aids to secondary 
schools yet they had no proper control over them. 

The D.P.I.’s Aimual Report for 1907 i908 records the reconstitution of the manag- 
ing committee of high schools during the said period. Thb was done in s'trict confor- 
mity with the new affiliation regulatioiu framed by the Calcutta University. It is 
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evident from the Annual Report of 1908-1909 that all government high schools«in AssaiQ 
constituted ma naging committees. Each committee consisted of the headmaster, two 
representatives of teachers and another teacher elected by the staff for each hig^ 
school. At present, two teachers are elected by the staff in addition to the headmaster. 

• 

j # 

The first secondary school was established at Gauhati by the General Committee 
of Public Instruction on the 15th June, 1835. It was known as Gauhati Seminary, which 
had a chequeied career. In May 1866, an intermediate section was opened in the 
Gauhati Seminaiy and as a lesult of poor performance of the examinees in the inter- 
mediate examinations, the College Section was abolishM in 1876 by Colonel Kicatinge, 
the fiist Chief Commissionei of Assam. The Gauhati Seminary, however, provided 
the nucleus of highci educational system in Assam. Out of it weie developed the 
Cotton College, the Eaile Law College, the Jorhat Normal School, the Jalukbari Survey 
School, and the Department, of Muhammadan Education. 

Gradually high schools were founded in vaiious districts of Assam. Some verna- 
cular and middle English schools were converted into high schools under the direct 
control of government. Briefly speaking, the high schools were gradually developing 
out of small instifutions under private or missionary control when the government took 
charge of them under its direct control. A bird’s eye review of the rise and growth of 
high schooh in Assam will coiYoborate the above statement, 

A private vernacular school was started at Mangaldai in 1830 which became a* local 
board aided school and finally it was converted into a high school under private manage- 
ment in 1903 and started receiving government aid in 1905. The school was provin- 
cialised in 1914. The Tejpur Zila school was #unded in the 40’s of the last century, 
which became a high school ill 1886. In 1888, the American Baptist Mission founded 
an English school at Sibsagar which became the second English school in Assam. In 
1838, the Sylhet government school was started. It was transferred to the Christian 
Mission of Sylhet in 1858 only to»be re-transferred to the government for its control and 
management in 1864. The Habiganj school, fo^mded in 1843 became an M.E. school 
20 years later, and was converted into an aided high school in 1863. It bcX:ame a go- 
vernment high school in 1914. The Silchar High Grammar School founded as a Chris- 
tian Mission school became a government institution hi 1865 as the Cachar Zila School. 
Nowgong High School was foundea jy its headmaster in 1865. Karimganj Middle Ei^- 
lish School was started by local lawyers and officers of the government in 1894. Twenty 
years later, it was converted into a high school. In 1873 a school was founded at 
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Jorhat and in 1879 the government high school at Goalpara was transferred to Dhubri. 
The Barpcta school was converted into a high school in 1879. In the same year middle 
English schools were founded at Noith Lakhimpur, Hailakandi, and Maulvi Bazar. 
Gradually, a few more institutions were established. Dibrugarh Girls’ High school started 
in 1885, Dibrugarh Boys’ High School in 1888, and Shillong High School in 1891. In 
1878, there were ten high schools m Assam. Of these, nine were under government 
control and one was under private management. From the General Report on Public 
Instruction in Assam for 1900-1901, it is evident that there were 20 high schools in 
1899-1900. Of these, ten were government schools, five were aided schools and the rest 
were •tniaided schools. Since the beginning of the present century, high schools for 
both the sexes have been making satisfactory piogiess. On the 1st January 1914, 
Government took charge of the aided high schools at (jolaghat, Mangaldai, Barpeta, 
Goalpara and Karimganj. A secondary school for Euiopean and Anglo-Indian boys 
was founded at Shillong in February 1916. It is ktiown as St. Edmund’s School. 
Eventually it has been raised to the status of a college. Pine Mount School at Shillong 
is the only government school for the education of Europeans and Eurasians. In the 
fiscal year 1905-1906, its eniolment fell fiom 32 to 21. The annual expenditure for the 
school was Rs. 6,043. 

COLLEGE EDUCATION 

It has been mentioned before that first arts classes were instituted in the Gauhati 

Seminary in May 1866 which received affiliation from the Calcutta University. The 
< 

college classes weie, however, abolished ten years later by Colonel Keatinge, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam for continued poor results in the university examinations. In 
1880 one thousand, nine hundred and nineteen inhabitants petitioned to Sir S. Bayley 
for the re-establishmAit of intermediate classes in the .Gauhati Seminary. Instead of 
founding the college classes, a scholarship of Rs. 20 per mohth was granted to e/cry Assa- 
mese scholar intending to prosecute his studies in a college in Calcutta aftei passing the 
matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, In 1892, Murarichand College 
was established at Sylhet by a local zemindar. In 1901, a government college was found- 
ed at Gaujiati and was named Cotton College after the name of the then Chief 
Commissioner. 

Thus in the beginning of the present century , there were two colleges — Cotton Col- 
lege, Gauhati and Murarichand College, Sylhet. Thev were affiliated to the Calcutta 
University, which laid down in 1907-1908 that each college should have its own manag- 
ing committee. Accordingly, the D.P.I. set up managing committees for the two colleges 
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with the following constitution: (1) the Divisional CommLssioner as the president; (2) 
the principal of the college as the secretary; and (3) the senior professor of the college 
as a member. It is evident from the D.P.Fs Annual Report of 1939-1940 that the 
governing body of the Cotton College at Gauhati was reconstituted with the Director 
of Public Instruction as its ex-officio president iastead of the Conunissioncr of the ^sam 
Valley Division. The governing body of the colleges underwent further modifications 
with their rapid expansions. 

Upto 1932, there were three colleges including an oriental college catering to the 
needs of the citizens of the province. Lipto 1948 there were eighteen liberal arts colleges 
in Assam. Cotton College is the only gov^ernment college in the State after thfe*trans- 
ference of Sylhet to East Pakistan. In 1914 Earle Law College was started at Gauhati 
which is now the University Law College. 

MISCELLANEOUS BRANCHES 

TRIBAL EDUCATION. — During the pre-independence da\s tribal education was the 
responsibility of the government, although it was largely managed by the missionary 
bodies. They carried on their activities amongst the tribal peoples living in the hills 
like Khasi Hills, Jaintia and Naga Hills, and Lushai Hills. The General Report on 

* f0 . * 

Public Instructiori* in Assam for the year 1900-1901 reads Jis follows: 

Aided Mission schools are under the management of the several Mission 

Bodies the WcLh Mission in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills had the 

largest share in the increase, both in schools and pupils. The schools under mis- 
sionary management are doing useful work in the Khasi, Jaintia, and tfie.Garo 
Hills. Of the seven missionary societies at work in the province, the Welsl\ Mission 
in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the American Missions in the Naga and the 
Gaio hills receive giants-in-aid from p* . Incial levcnnes, the remaining societies 
receive aid from the Local Boards concei .d. The Garo Mission also receives a 
grant-in-aid from the Locaj^oard, Goalpara, tor the schools situated near the boarders 
of Goalpara. 

The General Report on Public Instruction in Assam for the year 1940-1941 tells 
us that “The Welsh Presbyterian* Mission was gradually withdrawing from the field of 
education,' but the various other missions and private bodies continue their educational 
activities as before.” After independence, the schools in the tribal areas were gradually 
brought under state management and government founded schools under its direct control. 
Now there is a proposal to hand over the control of th< tribal schools to the charge of the 
district councils in the hill districts, us the control of the tribal schools will be entrusted 
to local bodies, though the Government of Assam will grant them financial aids as before. 
Nagaland has its own educational system after its separation from Assam Government. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. — Physical education of the high s^'hool and middle english 
boys rccieved due attention of the government. It is evident from the D.P.I.’s Annual 
Report of 1897-1898 that physical exei rises formed a part of regular curriculum in 
all govcmmeixt high schools and middle schools. During the post-war period follow- 
ing th^ First World War, physical education received careful attention in Assam. The 
Calcutta Univeisity authorities following the recommendation of Sadler Commission 
in this legard gave their careful attention to the physical welfare of high school 
students and issued a ciiculai to all headmasters advising them to provide for 
regular medical inspection of their pupils. This ciicular engaged the attention of the 
authorifIB of the Department of Education of Assam. The government appointed 
physical training instructors in the Assam Valley and the Suima Valley divisions and 
they did splendid work in this regard to the satisfaction of the D.P.I. Sports were also 
encouraged. Efforts were made to maintain discipline amontrst young adolescents of 
high schools by keeping them aloof fiom politics. 

TfRAiNiNO OF TEACHERS. — The pioblem of the supply of trained teachers Ibi the high 
schools also engaged the attention of the Government of Assam and graduate teachers 
were deputed^ to Dacca Training College in East Bengal till B.T. ^degree course was 
opened at St. Edmund’s College and St. Mary’s College at Shillong. The Government 
founded a training college at Joihat in 1957. Prior to the founding of this college, the 
University of Gauhati opened its B.T, Depaitment on the lOth Januaiy, 19 19. 

INDEP£;^t)£NG£ PERIOD 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION. — With the advent of freedom, the administrative staff 
of the Department of Education has been considerably strengthened. In 195G-57, the 
D.P.I. ’s Office consisted of the D.P.I. , an additional D.P.I. , tr/o Deputy Diiectois (one 
for general education and the other for technical education). Thus the Director of 
Public Instruction was assisted by the educational officers of the status of Additional, 
Deputy and Assistant Directors. The latest information is that the posts of deputy direc- 
tors of public instruction arc now abolished. At present there aie six posts of Assistant 
Directors of Public Instruction in addition to the post of an Additional Director of Public 
Instruction to help the D.P.I. in running the administration of his Department. Of 
these six posts, two aie for general education, one for women’s education replacing the 
post for the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, one post for National Cadet Corps, another 
post is for Arts, and finally there is a post for Basic Education. 

In addition to the aforesaid posts, there are six circle inspectors, six assistant inspec- 
tors, two special officers (one for Basic Education and the other for Social Education), 
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twenty-four posts of deputy inspectors of schools, seven posts of additional deputy ins- 
pectors of schools, thirty six sub-inspectors of schools, and ninety-four assistant sub- 
inspectors of schools. There are also four inspectors of physical training in the State. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. — The most important event during the post-independence 
period is the creation of the Primary Education Board in Shillong with jurisdiction 'over 
regional education boards. It has a full-time secretary and the Minister of Education 
is its president. The Board has full control and jurisdiction over all primary schools in 
the State. Thus it has ended dual control over elementary education. 

In 1954, the Primary Education Board was replaced by a new body, viz., ttu^State 
Basic Education Board. It was crearted by the Basic Education Act of 1954. The 
Minister of Education is the chairman of the Board and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is its vice-chairman. The Board advises the Department of Education on all matters 
regarding the formulation of policies, the expansion and improvement of primary schools, 
and their conversion into Basic institutions. 

According to the provision of the Basic Education Act of 1954, middle vernacalar 
school* have been brought under the direct control of the sub-divisional school boards. 
These schools wer# under the control of local boards till November 1954. In the 
autonomous flill Districts, primary education is controlled by the District Council and 
the Department of Education through its subordinate inspecting staff. The primary 
schools include at present five grades, viz.. A, B, I, II and III. Compulsory primary 
education was introduced in the State for the children between the ages of six and eleven 
in selected areas in 1947-48. It exists at present in thirteen towns and 4,405 villages.^ 
Attendance of childien of primary school age is strictly enforced through attendance 
oflicers. The government j's now converting e primary and the middle vernacular 
schools into Junior and Senior Basic schools respectively. ' 

SOCIAL EDUCATION CENTRES* — In 1948, t’''c Government of Assam organised social 
education centres. During 1956-57, there were 694 social education centres. Of these 
648 were for men and 46 for wcMnen. These social centres are under the Department 
of Education and aim at spreading education amongst the illiterate adults who receive 
instruction in 3 R’s and useful crafts and vocations. They thus learn to dis(iharge civic 
duties as responsible citizens of their country. Some of the social education centres 
are also maintained by the Community Projects Department. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — I’hc Secondary education in the State is divided into two 
stages, viz., middle and high, each of three years’ duration. Under the schemes for 

Education in India, 1956-57, Vol. I. p. 43. 
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the rcorgaflisation of secondary education, 15 high schools were taken up for the deve- 
lopment into multi-purpose schools and 4 into higher secondary schools. In 1956-57, 
there were as many as 1,851 secondary schools. Of these, 8*1 per cent were managed 
by the government, 27*2 by district boaids, 0*3 by munii ipal boards, and the remain- 
ing l;y piivate bodies — 56 6 aided and 7*8 unaided. The total direct expenditure on 
secondary education for the entire State dining that year was Rs. 1,56,68,087. On an 
average, the annual cost of educating a child at the secondary stage was Rs. 51*3. 

The pcicentage of tiained teachers in this State Ls perhaps the lowest in the entire 
country. During 1956-57, only 23-3 per cent of secondary teachers was trained-^28*0 
per ceUt for the middle stage and 18*6 for the high school stage. 

UNIVERSITY AND coLi EGE EDUCATION. — In 1956 there were 26 liberal arts colleges 
in Assam. During the post-independance period there has been a remarkable progress 
not only in the field of liberal arts education but also in professional education. In 
1948, an Ayurvedic college, a medical college, a veteiinaiy college and an agricultural 
college were started by the government of Assam under its direct control. In 1955, 
an engineer ing college was started at Chandmari in the suburb of Gauhati. Subse- 
quently the college was shifted to its present campus at Jalukbari. A second engineer- 
ing college at Jorhat and a second medical college at Jalukbari havd been started by 
the Government under its direct control and management. These professional colleges 
are controlled and managed by the government through its appropriate departments. 
Liberal arts colleges are expected to be reorganised by the introduction of the proposed 
three years’ degree course in 1962. 

The * aforesaid colleges are alfrliated to the Univer sit) of Gauhati, founded by the 
Government of Assam on the 26th January 1948, The Governor of the State rs its ex-officio 
chancellor. He presides over the annual court-meeting, generally held in the month of 
October of every year. The Governor also presides ove^ the convocation. The affi- 
liated colleges have their representations in the court, in the faculty of arts, and in the 
academic council which meet once in a year. The University enjoys autonomy though 
its receives grants from the State Government. The * expenditure of the University is 
checked by state auditors. The Government can modify the constitution of the Univ'^ersity 
by bringing^ amendment clauses to it ii\ the Legislative Assembly. The Department of 
Education has no control over university affairs except that the D.P.I. is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the University. The University grants affiliation to colleges 
of all categories whether under private or government management. There is a dual 
control over the colleges. The University controls the colleges by granting affiliation, 
conducting annual examinations, conferring degrees upon the successful candidates and by 
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prescribing syllabi for the degree examinations. The Government controls privajte colleges 
through the award of grant-in-aid. The D.P.I. also visits the government and private 
colleges from tinie to time. The University also makes periodical inspection of colleges 
by appointing specialists from time to time. The Government proposes to abolish dual 
control over the high schools by entrusting the recently created Board of High School 
Education with powers of prescribing syllabuses and conducting the matriculation 
examination. But dual control over the liberal arts and professional colleges will con- 
tinue to remain, unless these are grinted charters to conduct their own examinations 
and confer degrees. But there is no such movement in India as yet. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Technical education had its beginning in Assam 'ulVvards 
the later part of the 19th century when the Williamson Artisan School was started at 
Jorhat and the Williamson Survey Class was attached to the Sibsagar High School. 
These were supported from tuition fees and the interest from the Williamson Endowment 
Fund. The artisan school wa§ under the direct management of the assistant commis- 
sioner. The school was later placed under an executive committee according to the order 
of the Chief Commissioner of Assam dated 2nd July 1881. Students from the SibsSgar 
High School an^^ middle vernacular schools of the locality’^ were admitted into the 
Williamson Survey Class. An artisan school was also founded at Dibrugafh from the 
Williamson Fund. The artisan school at Dibrugarh offered instruction in mathematics, 
land surve'Tng, engineering, drawing and practical work for over three years. Provision 
was also ijiade for giving further training in practical mechanical subjects to those 
possessed of aptitude for these subjects after they succeeded in passing the three gears’ 
certificate course, conducted by the authorities of the artisan school. Dibrugarh^ Rail- 
way Workshop also maintained a mechanical apprenticeship class. There was also a 
mechanical apprenticeship® class the worK'^^^ )ps of the Tezpur-Balipara Tramway 
Company. 

In the beginning of the present century^, provision was made for six scholarships 
tenable at the Bengal Engineering College at Sibpur. It is evident from the “General 
Report on Public Instruction in* East Bengal and Assam” for 1905-06, that there was 
no technical school in Assam except the artisan classes and workshop schools mentioned 
above. Industrial schools were started at a later date as is evident from the D.P.I.’s 
Annual Report fc> 1918-19, where the transference of the industrial schools to the charge 
of the newly created department of industries has been mentioned. In the D.P.I. ’s Annual 
Report for 1956-57 the following er meering institutes and junior technical schools are men- 
tioned: (1) His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales Institue of Engineering and Techno- 
logy at Jorhat; (2) Assam Engineering Institute of Gauhati; (3) Junior Technical School 
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at Tezpur; and .(4) Junior Technical School at Silchar, The present position of technical 
and professional schools for the year 1956-57 will be evident from the following table: 

TABLE 55 

Technical Education in Assam, 1956-57 


Institutions 


No. of 
schools 

Eniolment 

Expenditure 
in rupees 

Training schools 

.. 

34 

1947 

915,271 

Engineering and Suivey schools 


2 

663 

351,660 

Technical and* Industiial Schools 


20 

1116 

556,508 

Commercial Schools 


18 

2057 

117,550 

Agriculture School 


1 

102 

47,238 

School of Forestry 


1 

22 

38,483 

Polytechnic School 


1 

51 

60,679 


All technical schools and the two engineering colleges were l)rought under the 
Department of Technical Education, which was created in 1958 — The Deputy Director 
of Public Instruction for Technical Education was upgraded as the Director of Technical 
Education, who took charge of the new department. ’ - 

FIVE-YEAR PLANS. — During the first plan period, the Government of Assam under- 
took 17 development schemes for the expansion of primary eduation amongst the masses, 
removal of illiteracy from the adult through tlie community centres, expansion of Basic 
education, establishment of post-graduate Basic training colleges for the supply of trained 
teachers for the Basic training schools. During the second plan period, the salary scales 
for the officers and teachers of the Department of Education were revised, primary 
schools are being converted into Basic schools, high schools are being reorganised by 
the introduction of higher secondary and multi-purpose schools. During the year 1956-57, 
fifteen high schools were converted into multi-purpose schools. Of these eight are govern- 
ment high schools and the rest are aided or unaided high schools. During the same 
period, three government high schools and one aided high school were converted into 
higher secondary schools. For the supply of properly qualified teachers for the new 
types of high schools, the government is now deputing high school teachers with B.T. 
degree to the University of Gauhati to attend the sixth year classes to appear at the 
M.A. examinations in different subjects. 

CONCLUSION. — A brief review of the progress of education in Assam reveals that 
the Department of Education has been expanding steadily since 1874 with the growth 
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of education in all grades. In the initial stage, education was under the direct control 
of the Department of Education. With the granting of home rule, democracy was in- 
troduced in 1921' when the municipalities and local boards enjoyed full freedom in the 
management of middle english schools, middle vernacular schools, and elementary 
schools — upper and lower. As democracy in education did not work well in securing 
the expansion of these types of schools, the Government of Assam during the post-in- 
dependence period brought these scho 'Is under its direct control by passing the primary 
and the Basic education acts of 1948 and 1954. It may not be out of place to mention 
here that the civil officers no longer visit the secondary schools and the middle schools 
tiunigh the deputy commissioner may do so even now if he so desires. The cost of edu- 
cation is largely borne by the State. 
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BACKGROUND 

During the early British regime Bihar with Orissa formed a part of the province 
of Bengal and its educational administration was combined with that of that piovince. 
From the 1st of April, 1912, Bihar and Orissa were separated from Bengal and were 

formca into an independent province. 

% 

With the birth ol this new province, an independent educational administrative 
machinery was created. At the headquarters, a directoi of public instruction was 
appointed as the head of the Education Department and all the institutions situated 
in the State were placed undei his charge. In 1915, the post of an assistant director was 
created to assist him in the discharge of his duties. The new province had four adminis- 
trative divisions and each division had an inspector of schools in the I.E.S. cadre, who- 
had also an assistant inspector to assist him. At the district level, theie was a deputy 
inspector of schools assisted by a number ol sub-inspectors of schools, assistant sub-inspectors 
and inspecting pandits. Later on when the Tiihut Division came into being, another 
inspectorate was treated for that division. 

Sub:>equently the post of the assistant inspector, who used to be m charge of guru 
training and middle schools, was considered superfluous and was abolished. The post 
of the deputy inspector of schools was raised to the rank of a gazetted post and its offi- 
cer was designated as the district inspector of schools. The posf^ of assistant sub-inspectors 
and inspecting pandits were abolished and those of sub-inspectors of schooL were put on 
the cadre of the Subordinate Educational Service. Thefc was only one inspectress of 
schools to look after giils’ education for the entire province. There were some inspecting 
maulvis to supervise the maktabs and madrasas^ but no §uih provision was made for the 
supervision of Sanskrit pathsalas and tols. It was in 191b that the post of an assistant 
supcrintendqpt of Sanskrit studies was created, and later the posts of the superintendents 
of Sanskrit and Islamic studies w^re also sanctioned. 

To begin with, educational organisation, rules and regulations were the same as 
were prevalent in Bengal. Colleges and hig'i schools of the State were under the academic 
control of the Calcutta University till 1917, when the teaching-cum-affiliating University 
of Patna was created. 
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With the introduction of diarchy as a result of the Government of India Act of 
1919 education became a ‘transferred^ subject, in charge of a minister, responsible to 
the provincial legislature. But this transfer of control was more supposed than real, 
in the sense that the key-posts in the educational administration were held by I.E.S. 
officers who were beyond the control of the minister. Besides, he had to depei}d on 
the allotment provided to him in the provincial budget, which was a ‘reserved’ subject. 

With the ever increasing number of schools in the State the volume of work of district 
inspectors of schools increased tremerJously and therefore to relieve them, the posts of 
deputy inspectors of schools in the upper division of the S.E.S. were created in the outly- 
ing sub-divisions, the Sadar Sub-divisions being placed directly in charge of the flistrict 
inspectors of schools. Deputy inspectors were posted in the Sadat Sub-division much 
latei. 

In the year 1930, to deal with expansion and improvement of primary and girls* 
education, a special officer for ‘primary and girls’ education was appointed at thef Direc- 
torate, who with the introduction of Basic education, was later designated as Special 
Officer of Piimaiy and Basic Education. 

Dnclci the Cxjveinment of India Act of 1935 the Minister of Education got full 
control over eduSaTion in the province, but in the same year Orissa was constituted into 
a separate piovince and Bihar was left with the other four divisions. 

After independence, Bihar like other provinces became a State under the Indian Union. 
In 1950 the Education Depaitment was le-oiganised. Provision was made ^for the 
appointment of a separate deputy directoi for each of the important branches of educa- 
tion — primal y, secondary, social, girls’ and physical education. The last post wasj how- 
ever, subsequently abolished. The posts of superintendents of Sankiit and Islamic studies 
were also abolished and an assistant director, c h for Sanskrit a^id Islamic studies, was 
appointed. The post of Special Officer of Primary Education was combined with that 
of the Deputy Secietary of Education and a separate Deputy Director of Basic Education 
and an Assistant Diiector for Primary Education were appointed. 

It may be noted that recruitment to the I.E.S. cadre was stopped m 1930 and now 
all the posts in the Education Department ate f^Bed up by members of the Bihar Educa- 
tional Service. 


PRESENT ADMINISTRATION AT HEADQUARTERS 

EDUCATION MINISTER AND SECRL \RiES OF EDUCATION. — The Education Minister, who 
is a member of the Council of Ministers, exercises full control over the Education 'Bepart- 
ment. lie is resDonsible for formulatincr educational Doliev and its imolementation. 
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There is also a Deputy Minister to assist him. His secretariat staff consists of the secre- 
tary, generally of the I.A.S. cadre, an additional secretary, a deputy secretary and three 
under-secretaries, who are generally from the Provincial Civil Service. 

The chief function of the Secretary to Government in Education Department is to 
issue orders and circulars on behalf of the government. He is the channel of correspon- 
dence between the Minister and the D.P.I. He is also the adviser to the Minister in 
matters of policy making and its effective execution. He examines the implications of 
the proposal sent by the D.P.I. to government. 

EDUCATION department: Its OroanisatioTi. — It is rather difficult to give a dependable 
picture of educational administration as the educational machinery is constantly in a 
state of flux. With the ever-increasing need of the country as reflected in the five-year 
plans, new posts are being created and thus the picture changes from time to time. 

The D.P.I. is in charge of the day-to-day educational administration of the State. 
His duties include both administration and inspection. He is entitled to inspect all educa- 
tional institutions under his control. He sanctions allotments under different heads to 
subordinate officers. He disburses grants to various institutions and submits educational 
budget to the government through the Secretary. He is also responsible for the prepara- 
tion of annual reports and returns of educational progress in the State. He is the expert 
adviser to the government in matters educational. He lias to study the problems in the 
field of education and prepare plans of educational development according to the needs 
of the State. 

As already mentioned, the Director is assisted in the discharge of his duties by a num- 
ber of officers. At present there are the posts of an additional director who is primarily 
incharge of primary education and of a joint director who is in charge of teacher educa- 
tion in the State. Besides the Deputy Director General, ^there are eight deputy directors 
for primary, basic, secondary, social and girls’ education, ‘N.G.G., planning and adminis- 
tration, to assist the D.P.I. in their respective spheres. There arc three assistant directors 
for primary education, and one each for secondary, Bo sic education and youth welfare. 
The Deputy Director of Planning is assisted by four junior planning officers. There is 
also an officer in charge of educational statistics, reports and returns. 

The offices of the Secretary and the D.P.I. have recently l^een amalgamated with 
a view to expediting work. This joint office is divided into various sections correspond- 
ing to the different branches of educai' -n and their administration. 

ADVISORY BODIES. — Among the advisory bodies in the field of education, the first is 
the ‘State Advisory Board of Education,’ consisting of members, both official and non- 
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official. The Minister of Education is its chairman and the D.P.I. its ex-officio ^ secretary. 
Its functions are to review the educational programmes and progress and advise the 
Government in matters educational. 

The ‘Social’ Education Board’ is another such body for social education. The Educa- 
tion Minister is its chairman and the deputy director of social education, its ex-officio sec- 
retary. Besides the official members there aie 23 other non-olFicicil members supposed to 
be interested in the cause of social education. This boaid has also a publication wing, 
which publishes a magtizine ‘Jaii Jiw«m’ for the neo-literates and produces other literature 
for them. 

The ‘Text Book Committee’ is another advisory body, which invites books to be 
piesciibed as text-books in the schools of the State. Of late it has also taken up the work of 
prcpaiation and publication of some text-books. The ‘State Board of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion’ is also an advisoiy body. This board is associated with the Social Ed\ication Board. 

STATUTORY BODIES 

UNIVERSITIES. — Till 1951 theie was only one leaching-cum-afniiating university of 
Patna for the entire State. From 1952, in place of the existing Piitna University, two new 
universities wei e ^eated : (1) Patna Univeisity — a teaching and lesidcntial university and 
(2) Bihai University — a tcaching-ciim-afhliating university for the cntiie area of the 
Slate except the Patna Municipal aiea. But as a icsult of the Bihar Universities Act, 
1960 four icgional univeisities, mne for each division^ of the vState, have been created in 
place of the two original univeisities. These have been organised on teaching-cum-affiliat- 
ing basis. The Governor of the state is the Chancellor and a non-teacher as the* Vice- 
Chancellor for each univeisity. • . 

THE BIHAR SCHOOL EXAMINATION BOARD. — This statutoi) body conducts c.xaminations 
at the end of the secondary education stage — b h at the high school level and the higher 
secondary school level. It pi«scribe«^ courses of studies for these examinations. It consits 
of a chairman, the D.P.I. , thue other members nominated b\ the state government 
lepresenting the univeisities, and a pi incipal of a teachers’ training college. The secretary 
and an assistant secretary cany on the day-to-day administration of the board. 

BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. — This bo'^rd was formerly constituted by a Govern- 
ment Resolution. But tiiiough the Bihar High School (Control and Regulation of Admini- 
tration) Act, 1960, it is now a statutory body. Formerly it had 21 members but the num- 
ber has been reduced by the Act to 15. The D.P.I is the piesident and a Class I officer 
in the Bihar Educational Services . ^ secretary. The functions of the board arc t^nspect 

M igadha, Ranchi, Bhagalpur and MuzafFarpur. 
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high and, higher secondary schools either through government inspectors or inspectors 
appointed by the board, to grant recognition to high and higher secondary schools or to 
withdraw such recognition, to distribute annual grants to schools under rules approved by 
the government, and to hear and decide appeals of teachers. 

THE BASIC LDUCATioN BOARD. — It was first Constituted in 1938 and rc-constituted in 
1950. It consists of 29 membcis — both official and non-official — and has the power to 
organise, inspect, control and supei intend Basic education and institutions for teacher- 
training. It has also been authorised to hold examinations and award certificates. It 
is the duty of the boaid to review periodical progiess of Basic education and submit report 
on the progress to the state government. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE STATE GOVERNMENT AND THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WITH UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Universities are cieated by an act of the state legislature, which defines the aims and 
objective of the university and prescribes the limits of its jurisdiction, the constitutions and 
functions of the various university bodies. The Governoi of the State is the Chancellor of 
the*^ universities, who appoints vice-chancellors and tieasuieis on the terms and conditions 
laid down in the act. Recently under the Bihar Universities Act, 1960, four teaching- 
cum-affiliating universities for the four divisions of the State have been \:rea ted. ^ General 
functions and constitution of the university bodies are thus determined by the state 
government and they are incorporated in the Act Apppintments to the posts of teachers 
and officers of university have to be made on the basis of the recommendations of the 
Bihar. Public Services’ Commission. 

In this act the element of election among the teachers for seats in the senate oi the 
syndicate has been substituted by the nomination by the Chancellor oi by rotation among 
the senior teachers. The Secretai y to the Government, Education Department, and the 
D.P.I. are ex-officio members of the senate and the syndicate. The Chief Justice and the 
Advocate General arc membeis of the senate. Besides, the Directors of Health Services, 
Industries, Agiiculture and Animal Husbandry, Bihar, are to be members of the senate if 
there arc medical, engineering, agriculture or veterinary colleges in the university. The 
State Government sanctions annual grant to the universities It also sanctions occasional 
grants for various development schemes of the universities. Grants to colleges undei the 
universities are paid through them. 

The universities enjoy full freedom in academic matters. The state government has 
been ir-powcrcd to have the account of the universities or any college to be audited and 
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on receipt of the report, issue such directions as it thinks fit and the university shall have 
to comply with such directions. 

Prior to 1952, the state government maintained some of its own colleges. But after 
that all the goverhment colleges affiliated to the old Patna University were transferred to 
the control of the new Patna and Bihar universities along with the ser vices of the teachers 
and other employees. Government had the power to recall any of its transferred employees. 
A few colleges established by government after that were only affiliated to the Bihar 
University. The three government teachers’ training colleges, established after the 1951 
Act, are not affiliated to any university and the Education Department conducts 
its own departmental examination for them. But in the Bihar Universities Act, 1*960, 
provision is made that government carf not only transfer government colleges to the uni- 
versity but can also withdraw any college already transferred to the university from the 
maintenance and control of the university. The State Government may at any time 
constitute a commission to enquire into and report on the working of the univcjrsities 
including the financial position of its colleges and departments, or on any changes to be 
made in the provisions of the Act of 1960 or on the statutes, ordinances, etc. or on aftiy 
other matter referred to it by the state go/ nment. On the recommendation of this 
commission, the s^?^ government can paSo my orders as it thinks fit. Thus under the 
Universities Act of 1960, the former autonomy of the Patna and Bihar universities has 
been seriouslv curtailed. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The main tyqies of secondary schools are high schools, higher secondary schocJls^and 
multi-purpose schools. The multi-purpose schools so far are also invariably higher secon- 
dary schools with at least one professional group of subjects. 

From the management ppint of vVw, the secoinJ. schools in the State are of two types— 
government and private. Government schools art controlled and * administered by the 
state government through its administrative officers. Private schools, which I'ar outnum- 
ber government schools, are managed by their own managing committees, the constitu- 
tion of which is regulated by the Board of Secondary Education. The state government 
excercises control over them indirectly by granting or withholding recognition, grant-in- 
aid, inspection by its own officers and by rules and regulations issued from time to time. 
The state government has also the power to nominate three or four members on the 
managing committees of these schools. These managing committees consist ordinarily 
of nine members — two donors, two pryardians’ represeu natives, three members nominated 
by the D.P.I., the headmaster and a teachers’ representative. 

The Board of Secondary Education is the statutory body which controls secondary 
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schools. It grants recognition to these schools, can suspend or withdraw recognition, can 
suspend or dissolve the managing committees, (except those of the schools maintained by 
religious or linguistic minorities), for inefficiency and mismanagement, can hear appeals of 
tcachei-s against actions of managing committees and can make rules and regulations 
regaj*ding management of these schools. Pay scales ot teachers of private secondary schools 
have been fixed by the government and a managing committee is appointed by the govern- 
ment for internal administration. In fact, these managing committees have not much 
to do, in that most of the things pertaining to these schools are done in accordance with 
the elaborate rules and regulations laid down in the Education Code for such schools. 

All secondary schools are open to inspection by inspecting officers. These officers 
are also administrative officers of the government schools. They submit their inspection 
report of private schools to the Board of Secondary Education to acquaint that body 
with the state of affairs obtaining in these schools, and the Board takes suitable action on 
the basis of these inspection lepoits. The administrative and inspecting officers for 
secondary schools are the regional deputy directors of education, district education 
officers and the sub-divisional educational officers. The post of the divisional inspector 
of schools has been converted into that of the regional deputy director of education, who 
is in overall charge of education in the division. Likewise, the distf.* l education officer 
is the officer in charge of the district. His duties include administration and inspection. 
He has to see that the schools maintain reasonable efficiency in teaching and discipline 
and the records and accounts arc well maintained. He submits copies of his inspection 
reports* to the Board of Secondary Education lor action. As the number of secondary 
schools has increased very much, the sub-divisional education officers have been given 
charge of the non gover nment secondary ^hools in their sub-divisions. They submit 
their inspection reports to the district education officer and deal with the routine matters 
of administration in connection with these schools. The headmaster manages the internal 
administration of these schools subject to rules and regulations laid down by the Board 
of Secondary Education. The district inspectress of schools is in charge of non-govern- 
ment girls’ high schools under the over all control of* the inspectress of schools. 

The Bihar School Examination Board conducts the final examination at the end of high 
or higher secondary stage. It also prescribes the courses of study for these examinations. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Prior to the year 1954 primary education in the State was managed by the state 
goverjMMent, local bodies and private managements. The government managed and 
maintained Basic schools and schools for backward classes. The district board, through 
local and union boards, and the municipalities managed and maintained their own schools 
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which arc known as Board Managed Schools and gave aids and stipends to other schools, 
opened and managed by the private enterprise, subject to rules and regulations laid 
down by government. The education fund of these local authorities consisted of govern- 
ment grant for education, their own contribution plus income from the Education Cess, 
wherev^er levied. These local authorities had an education committee of which the local 
inspecting officer was a member. Payments were made to schools on their bills, counter- 
signed by the deputy inspcctoi of schools in case middle schools and by sub-inspectors 
in case of primary schools. In sadar municipalities, wheie compulsory education was 
introduced, there are a number of attendance officers, whose function is to see that the 
pupils of compulsory age-group attend the schools. 

The programmes to relieve cducaled unemployment and expansion and improvement 
of primary education were linked up together and were operated through the agency of 
the departmental officers and the District Education Coirncil of which the district magistrate 
was the president and the district inspector the secretary. 

Inspecting officers of the Department inspected all schools. Primary schools were 
under the charge of sub-inspectors of schools, who were posted in a circle which consisted 
of a ihana or Uvo .according to area and number of schools. Middle schools and non- 
government schools^^'cr c in charge of the deputy inspectors of schools who vs^ere holding 
charge of sub-divisions. They had also to supervise the work of the sub-inspectors. From 
the Second Plan, one deputy inspector is in charge of forty middle schools and thirty-five 
non-government Basic schools. There are at present 73 deputy inspectors of schools and 
808 (including 69 as training and leave reserve) snb-inspectors. The sub-inspectors are 
now placed in each .4«c/ifl/-cum-Development Block, the bigger ones having more .than 
one sub-inspector. Although the Sub- Inspectors ol schools are inspecting officer's of girls* 
primary schords also, there is a depuiy inspcctre* of schools in the out-lying sub-divi- 
sions, whose duty includes, inspection, organisation and improv^ement of female education. 
Girls’ middle .schools are in their direct charge. The district inspcctr'css of schools performs 
this duty in ^adar sub-di\ isums, besides supervising the woik of deputy inspectress of schools. 

With the expansion and improvement of primary education after independence, the 
state government began to spend a larger sum of money and incr eased grants were sanc- 
tioned to local bodies. For ensuring greater efficiency, the state government ^thought it 
desirable to amend the L.S.G. (Local Self-Government) Act regarding the control of 
primary education. By the Bihar Local Self Governm -nt (Amending and Validating) 
Act of 1954, it modified the existing idministrative arrangement for the supervisimj^ and 
control of elementary education to enable the local bodies to ensure efficient management 
of funds. 
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A Statutory District Education Fund was created in each district and a government ^ 
Officer known as ‘Superintendent of Education* was appointed to operate the fund. A 
standing committee known as the District Planning Committee was set up to plan and 
regulate the expansion of primary education including the location of schools and to prepare 
a panel of teachers for appointment in recognised primary schools. The district magistrate 
was its chairman and the district supei intendent of education, its ex-officio secretary. 
The chairman of the district board has the power to appoint and transfer the teachers of 
board managed schools in consultation with the district superintendent, who has this 
power in respect of other schools. The appointment of sub-inspectoi s of schools is now 
madc^ by the D.P.I. and the chiiirman has the power to transfer him within the district 
after consulting the district superintendent. All grants foi the expansion and improvement 
of primary and middle schools are now given on the basis of an annual plan, prepared a 
year in advance by the Education Planning Committee. Every school has a local manag- 
ing committee. 

The district superintendent of education makes payment of salaries to teachers. He 
haii to maintain a provident fund account and he distributes contingency and library 
grants to schools and grants to public libraries. He has also to supervise the building 
progranune* of schools. The district superintendent of education isi assisted by one or 
more deputy superintendents of education. 

Besides the schools maintained or aided by the local bodies, the government main- 
t£ns its Basic schools. There are 23 deputy superintendents ol Basic education in Upper 
Divi^o'n of S.E.S. each one in charge of 25 government Basic schools. There is a divi- 
sional superintendent of Basic Education in each division to superintend Basic schools. 
With the funds allotted by the Welfare Department, the government has opened a num- 
ber of schools for backward communities. Teachers, appointed under the expansion and 
improvement of Primary schools programme, are treated •as employees of the local bodies. 
The state government also prescribes the curriculum of* primary schools. 

MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATION 

PRE-PRiBiARY EDUCATION. — The provision for pre-primary education is very meagre 
in the Sts^c. There are only five government pre-primary institutions so far. They arc 
attached to Basic schools and are administered by the regular administrative machinery 
for Basic education. There arc a few private pre-primary institutions, which arc controlled 
by their own managements. The state government gives grant to 16 such institutions. 

^lAL EDUCATION. — As already mentioned there is a deputy director of social educa-^ 
tion functioning under the D.P.I. He is also the ex-officio secretary of the Social Educa* 
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tion Board. There is an audio-visual officer in Class II (Junior) with a production unit 
of audio-visual materials attached to his office. There are four divisional social education 
organisers in Class II, (B.E.S.) and a social education organiser in each district in Class 
II (Junior) to look after social education. In every Community Development Block, 
there are one male and and one female social education organisei-s for organising *and 
supervising social education work. The state government maintains three janata colleges 
for training workers in village up-lift work. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. — For the supervision and guidance oi physical education, there 
is a deputy superintendent of physical education in the u^er division of S.E.S. in all the 
districts. Government also maintains U college of physical education at Patna. There 
is a lady superintendent of health and physical education, attached to this college. 
She also supervises physical education in girls’ high schools. The College of Physical 
Education is under the direct control of the government. , 

N.c.c. & A.G.c. — Besides, a deputy diiector of education, who is the administra^ve 
Officer, there are three assistant administrative officers (including one lady officer) at the 
hcadquurtcis and ^jur administrative officeis, i^onc at each divisional headquarters in 
Class II of the Bihar Educatioi^al Service). They are in charge of N.C.C. and A.C.C. 
Supervision of N.C.C. training is made by military officers deputed by the Ministry of 
Defence and that of A.C.C. tr tuning by assistant administrative officer posted at th< 
divisional headquarters. 

ORIENTAL EDUCATION. — The administrative control of oiiental education is vested in 
the D.P.I. assisted by two assistant directors, one for Sanskrit education and the other for 
Islamic studies. They inspect, supervise and di'b rse grants to the institutions of Oriental 
learning. Examinations arc conducted by the Sa >krit Council and the Madarsa Board, 
which consist of both official aAd non-official members. Recendy a Sanskrit University 
has been set up at Darbhanga, to which all Sanskrit colleges will be affiliated. It will 
also conduct Sanskrit examination^. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Technical education is in the administrative charge of the 
Department of Industries and agricultural education is in charge of the Department of 
Agriculture. Besidcj^ the engineeing colleges transferred to the management of the universi- 
ties and affiliated to them, the Department of Industries maintains a number of technical 
schools, and training centres, under ' e administrative control of the Director of Indaetries. 
There is provision for an agriculture school in each district under the Department of 
Agricultuie. 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 

Financing of education in the State is generally shared by the state government, 
local bodies and the public. In the plan period, the Central Government shouldered 
either the entiie cost or a proportionate expenditure on certain schemes. 

In the field of highei education, the universities get a grant from the state govern- 
ment. They also get occasional giants from the Univeisity Grants Commission and 
the state government for this vanous development schemes. Othei souices of income 
of the universities are: income fiom tuition, examination and othci fees, and endow- 
ments or donations from private peisons 

• 

In the field of secondary education, the entiic cost of government schools is borne 
by the state government except the expendituie for development schemes where the Central 
Government shares a ceitain piopoition ol expenditure. Tuition lees are the only source 
of income. For the piivatelv managed schools, the managing committees are expected 
to ,mcct the expenditure Irom fees, subscription oi donations. Generally, the land, building, 
furniture and equipments aie provided b) the managing committees, besides the lecuning 
expenditure. In this they are helped by the state government by va^us kinds ol giants, 
viz., compensation for loss of fees in case of schedule tribe and schedule caste students, giant 
for the enhancement of the salaiy scale of teacheis, efficiency grant, science oi library 
grant, etc. In case of older schools, block grant system is still continuing. These grants 
are caiculated on the basis of statements submitted by the schools. There are also a 
few subsidised high schools, where the government bcais the entire cost ol running the 
school minus the income from the fees of the students 

In the field of primary cflucation, the siaie govei nment .beai s the entire expenditure 

t 

on Basic schools. For other schools, the local bodies haVe to bear the expenditure from 
their own income, besides government grant for specific purposes from time tc time. With 
increasing grant for the improvement and expansion of primary education, the government 
posted an officer in each district board to opeiate education fund. The Central 
Government also sanctions liberal grants for the improvement and expansion of primary 
education. • This amount is spent through the agency of the state government. 

Out of the total State Budget of 1960-61 amounting to Rs 146 crores and 64 lakhs, 
education has a share of Rs. 13 crores and 20 lakhs. This does not include the amount 
provkkti in P.W.D. and P.H.D. budget lor educational buildings. For buildings to be 
constructed through departmental agency, there is a sum of Rs. 2,22,33,900 provided in 
the budget. Out of total budget, allotments for different stages of education are as follows: 
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TABLE 56 

Budget on Education, Bihar, 1960-61 


Branch 


Amf)unt (in Rupees) 


University and Higher Education 
Secondary Education 
Primary Education 
Special Education 

Miscellaneous (including administration) 


Rs. 1,28,93,200 
Rs. 1,56,99,100 
Rs. 7,19,19,800 
Rs. 1,16,38,900 
Rs. 1,98,98,220 


Total receipt under the head ‘education’ is Rs. 5,71,70,200, which includes Rs. 
5,28,70,600 as contributions and grants from the Central Government. Other items of 
receipt include fees, sale proceeds of books, income from craft and agriculture products, 
sale of text-books and contribuMon from other States for the Hazaribagh Reformatory 
School. The above does not include the sums spent by the universities, local bodies, 
and managing committees on the basis ot their own income from fees, local subscriptlbns 
and dc-iation. 

EDUCATION AND (fbMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

The community development programme in the Stale is under the administrative 
charge of the Development Department. In the First Five-Year Plan, officers of the Edu- 
cation Department deputed to the community development blocks were under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Development Department. But in the Second Five-Year , Plan, 
the Education Department has assumed the administrative control of thes^ officers. 
The community development programme includes opening and running of some pri- 
mary schools and social • educatioii centres. 1 >rmerly, there was a social education 
organiser to look alter this, besides the project oilicer or the block development officer. 
Now in the le-organised pattern of education*^ administration, sub-inspectois of schools, 
according to the number of schools in the block, have been posted in each block, under 
the immediate control of the Block development officer. I’hcy ai'e in charge of the 
supervision of prrmary education. The block development oilicer has also to take an 
active part rn the programme of expansion oi education. For the or gaifisation and 
supervision of social education, there are one male and one female social education 
organisers in each block. 

THE ROLE OF PUBLIC BODIES AND « RIVATE ENTERPRISE IN EDUCATION OF 

Mention has already been made of public bodies like the Basic and Social Educa- 
tion Boards, Board of Secondary Education and School Examination Board and District 
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Education Planning Committees in relevant sections above. There is a lot of private 
enterprise in the field of education. A number of colleges and schools (high, middle, 
primary) or other kinds of educational institutions have been started by private enterprise. 
All the necessary conditions, including provision of reserve fund, arc met by the person 
or persons concerned. Quite a good number of philanthropic individuals come forward 
to start or help educational institutions. Government sanctions grants to these institu- 
tions, after they are recognised and are in a position to stand on their own legs. These 
institutions arc required to have managing committees of their own, which are consti- 
tuted according to rules framed by government from time to time. The donor upto 
a certain amount is generally given a scat on the managing committees and the University 
or the Education Department nominates a number of members to the managing committees. 

These committees have to manage the affairs of the colleges and schools. Appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachcis have been placed in their hands, but they have to be 
approved b) the university in case of colleges and the inspecting officer in case of the 
schools. Teacheis have the right to appeal against their orders. 

There aie various public oiganisations like the different missions, Ary a Samaj, 
Santhal Paharia, Seva Mandal, Harijan Sewak Sangh, etc. which their denomina- 
tional institutions with or without government grants. A number of educational insti- 
tutions aie run by tiusts or wakfs or by philanthropic persons. A few educational 
institutions arc maintained by industrial concerns at JarAshedpur, Dalmianagar, etc. for 
the children of their employees. The Railway Board also maintains a few high and 
primary schools. 

LOCAL BODIES AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Control and administration of primary educations, as ha^ already been said, lie in 
the hands of the local bodies. These are district boards and municipal boards or corpo- 
rations. The district board held direct charge of the middle schools and delegated the 
control and administration of primary schools to its local boards, in each sub-division 
and union boards, in rural areas. The municipal boards, cantonment board, etc. looked 
after middle and primary schools within their areas. The functions of these bodies 
consisted of ’appointment, transfer and payment to teachers or grant-in-aid to the manag- 
ing committees of privately managed primary schools and also to make provision for 
the building, furniture and other equipments of the schools. There was an education 
commitj^ in each such local body to deal with matters pertaining to education, 
subject to its proceedings being approved by the general body of the board, By the 
L.S.G. (Amending & Validating) Act, 1954, the government appointed its own officers 
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who were attached to the district boards for operating the education fund. Mention 
has already been made of this in this chapter, while discussing the organization of pri- 
mary education.^ The L.S.G. Act 1954 is not applicable to municipalities and they 
still have full control over primary education in their areas. The union boards were 
abolished and the schools under them were taken over by the district boards. 

EDUCATION IN THE FIRST TWO FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

Efforts have been made in the five-year plans to vitalise and expand education in 
the State. Details are given below. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. — Greater educational facilities have been provided to children 
of age group 6-11. By the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, it was expected that there 
would be about 3fi,000 primary schools with 73,000 teachers and 30 lakh children. 
About 52-6 per cent of the total number of children of this age-group would have been 
brought to schools. A pilot project of compulsory primary education for this age-group 
has been taken up in one block of every district. Certain incentives like reading and 
writing materials and subsidy for mid-day meals are provided in these areas. 

Efforts have also been made to improve the educational facilities for children* of 
agc-groi p 11-13. H is expected that by 1960-61, there would be about 3,800 middle 
schools with 14,30u teachers providing facilites to about 3,88,000 pupils or d7 per cent 
children of this age-group. 

Government have sanctioned grants for the construction and improvement of the 
buildings of primary and middle schools. A government girls’ middle school has been 
set up at each divisional headquarters and some quarters for female teachers have •been 
provided in rural areas. 

Increased provision has been made for the training of teachers. There are 63 train- 
ing schools in the State, with faciJiiies for adiXL ng 200 trainee^ each. The duration 
of training has been raised to fwo years. Provision has been made for a short training 
course for headmasters of middle schools in one senior training school in each division. 
Twenty-one new training schools were opened in 1959-60 and 17 more are going to 
be opened in 1960-61 under a scheme sponscred by the Central Government. It is 
expected that even after making some allowance for a certain amount of wastage, the 
annual output of trained teachers for primary and middle schools will rise* to 8,500. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — Thcrc has been a marked emphasis on quality rather than 
quantity in the field of secondary education. During ihe First Five-Year Plan, 27 non- 
government high schools were convi ted into multi-purpose (higher secondary) •‘srljools. 


1 


Supra p. 345. 
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During the Second Five-Year Plan, 51 government schools have been upgraded into multi- 
purpose schools. Besides these 78 schools, 74 non-government schools have also been 
upgraded into higher secondary schools. Recurring and non-recurring grants have been 
sanctioned to these schools for the purpose. Twenty five state-subsidised schools were opened 
iu educationally backwaid areas. By the end of the Second Plan period, 54 government 
schools will h.t%e a guidance teacher each. Provision has also been made for providing 
a career mastei in 200 non-gov einment high schools. One hundred and fifty high schools 
have been given aid foi having a physical instiuctoi on the staff. During the Second 
Plan, 14 schools have been given special giant and 797 schools general science grants, 
and 184 schools weie given grants for improvement of coie subjects and 212 schools for 
the improvcmettt of theii bbraiy facilities. As alieady mentioned, sub-divisional educa- 
tion officers have been appointed in each sub-division foi the inspection and supervision 
of piivate high schools and the posts of distiict inspectois of schools have been converted 
into those of district education officers in Class I, Bihar Educational Seivice, and these 
officeis have been vested with poweis formerly exceicised by the divisional inspectors 
of schools. 

Increased facilities have been provided loi teachei -training The number of scats 
in training colleges including women’s training college has been inci eased. There is a 
provision for short training course in each division for untrained but experienced giaduate 
teachers. There is also some provision for the organisation of semlnais of headmasters 
and assistant teachers of high schools. 

UNIVERSITY AND HiGiiFR EDUCATION. — The mam improvement in this field has 
been an increased numbei of seats in science classes. At present there are in all 8,924 
scats In I. Sc., 1,454 in B.Sc. and .340 at tli? M.Sc. stage. For this, the uruveisities and 
various colleges in the State have been given suitable grants^ Pie-iinivcisity and three- 
year degree courses hkve already been intioduced In the, State. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION. — Besidcs the social education cenfies run with the .ud of Educa- 
tion Department, 20 centres on au average in each N.E.S. and G.D. block are financed 
by the Development Commissionei ’s Department TJiere are 300 (irculating hbraiies 
in the State. The government maintains a state library and theie is piovision of pro- 
vincialising, 17 district libraries. There is also a provision lor grants to the private 
libraries. There is an audio-visual unit, attached to the School Education Board. 

The state government has established 21 youth hostels and has made provision 
for rftarhing in sports. Arrangements have also been made for holding regional and 
local Sports festivals. During the plan period the number of units of N.C.C. and A.C.C. 
has been raised considerably. 
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Sri M. M. Shuxla 


INTRODUCTION 

The history of Gujarat recoids the interplay of two factors: (a) the individual 
lily of the Gujaratis expressed through a consciously directed group life; (b) the 
influence of the culture which, originating with •the early Aryans, has maintained 
the homogeneity of Indian life ajid the continuity of its traditions for the last three 
thousand yeais.^ 

The State of Gujarat was formed on 1st May I960 as a result of the Bombay Re- 
organisation Act, 1960. Prior ^o this date it was a part of the greater bilingual Bombay 
State, from which it has inherited the present administi ation in education. Gujarat has 
three components — the old British territory of the former Bombay State consisting 
chiefly of the five districts of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Panchmahals and Surat, the 
princely States among which Baroda was the biggest and educationally well-advanced, 
and Kutch. I’here is much in common in the administrative set-up of the three compo- 
nents though there is some variation to which reference will be made as and when 
required . 

I’hc State of Gujarat covers an area of 72,137 square miles and has a population 
of 2,06,21,283 according to 1961 census, which is 4-5 pet cent of the population of the 
Indian Union. This population lives in 243 towns and 18,729 villages spread over 183 
talvkas of the State. TJ;ie density of populate » is 225 per square mile. At present 
the main land of Gujarat consists of 10 district the Saurashtra consists of 6 districts, 
and Kutch forms a district* by itself. 

The new State is situated on the West coast of India between 20*1 and 24-7 degrees 
North latitude and 68-4 and 74*4 degrees East longitude. To the West of Gujarat is 
the Arabian sea; to the North-West is the Gulf of Kutch. To the North lie the Kutch 
and the Mewar deserts, and to the North-East, Mt. Abu. The East is guarded by 
rough forests rugged in the North with side spurs of the Vindhyas, more open towards 
the central natural highway from Baroda to Ratlam and southwards again rising and 
roughening into the northern olfa' 'ols from the main range of the Satpudaa. 

Munshi, K. M. Gujarat and Its Literature, p. 8, 
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PATTERN .OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 

The pattern for education in Gujarat does not differ much from that in other 
Indian States. Until 1921 the Government of India formulated the educational policies 
for the entire country, published them in the form of resolutions and circulars, and 
implemented them through the state departments of education which were established 
throughout India on the same pattern. At present the Minister of Education is in 
charge of education portfolio and is a member of the State Cabinet. He is assisted by 
a Secretary, a Deputy Secretary and three Under Secretaries whose offices are situated 
in the state secretariat at Ahmeijjabad. 

Under the Minister of Education is the Dk*ector of Education who is the head 
of the vast set-'up of the administrative machinery of the Education Department. He 
is assisted by four deputy directors. His headquarters are at Ahmedabad. Among the 
other state-level officers who work for the Director of Education, there are state inspec 
tors of various branches of education, such as physical education, visual education, 
dra 7 ving and craft, and commerce. An inspectress of girls’ schools meant mainly for 
girls’ education at secondaiy level works under the Director of Education. There is 
also a Bureau of Vocational Guidance at the state-level. An accounU officer works for 
•r^he Director of Education and is entrusted with matters pertaining to budget and 
aci^ourts. There is a separate Directorate for Technical Education under the Minister 
ofud'.ducation. 

y\t ' the secretariat-level educational policies are outlined, grants for old and new 
^j^emes.of development including those of the five-year plans are sanctioned, and the 
appointments and transfers of G.E.S. Class I and II officers are made. At the depart- 
mental level the policies laid down in the secretariat are implemented, grants for the 
various schemes are distributed and general supervision over the district officers is 
carried out. Moreover, the Director of Education submits proposals to the government 
for initiating new policies, new schemes and for paying grants to the various institutions 
and organisations. 

It will be evident from w^hat has been stated that there is dual control at the 
state-level fh the field of education. This diarchy in education entails some delay and 
duplication of work. Sri Humayun Kabir, once the Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, has deprecated this dualism from another point of view in the following 
words: 

Inspite of the advice of various commissions and repeated recommendations 

of the Central Advisory Board of Education, this system of dual control still persists 
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under which an expert educationist is placed under a member of a provincial or 
Indian Administrative Service. In the Decennial Review of Education in India 
1937-1947, Sir John Sargent has discussed this question in great detail and nothing 
need be added to what he has said.^ 

The statement of Sir John Sargent referred to above is given below for further 
elucidation of the point: 

It has always sti uck me as Ci rious that the authorities in India, in the past at 
any rate, should have shown themselves almost completely impervious to the experi- 
ence of othei countries so far as educational administration is concerned. They 
have followed a policy which, in my opinion, has often been both extravagant and 
inefficient and has, I believe, cbntributed in no small measure to the present un- 
satisfactory state of affaiis in Indian education. They have been satisfied only too 
often to appoint as D.P.I.s people with little or no administi ative experience and to 
compensate for this have put them under the vditual control of I.G.S. secretaries 
who have known little and cated less about education. Even D.P.I.s with first- 
class administrative ability have been subjected to such contiol. The result has 
varied between complete frustration on the one hand and the waste of the highly- 
paid officer’s time on the other 
% 

In view of the facts that the Secretary for Education is nr)t an expert iti educational 
matters, that he is not a permanent officer in charge f)f eduration and that the dualism 
leads to delav and duplication ()f work it might be proper to delegate to the Director of 
Education .di the administrative responsibilities now performed by the Secretary for 
Education. 

The Director of Education prepares and submits to the Government the annual 
budget of the department. At the secretariat Wei, the budget is cai'efully scrutinised 
and the final estimates aie placed uciore the sta legislature for, voting and are passed 
in the form of budget grants. , 

The budget estimates for 1961-1962 include estimate for education which is Rs. 
1,165 lacs. This is approximately 20 per cent of the total budget estimate which is Rs. 
5,812 lacs. It is very likely that this percentage will increase as the financial condi- 
tion of the State improves. 

Out of the tot I expenditure of Rs. 1,043 lacs on education for 1960-1961, 7*7 per 
cent was spent on higher education, 14- 1 per cent on secondary education, 67*2 per 

^ Government of India. Progress of Education ♦ India, 1947-1952. Delhi, Manager of Publications, T953^ p. 16. 

* Government of India. Progress of Education in India, 1937-1947, Vol. I. Delhi, Manager of Publication!, 
1948. p. 23. 
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cent on primary education, 9*2 per cent for other institutions, and 1-6 per cent for 
administration and general supervision. 

PATTERN OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 

Under the Director of Education, there are educational inspectors in all the districts 
of Gujarat. The educational inspector is the head of the educational administration 
of the district. He exercises geneial supervision over primary education and social 
education and is directly lesponsible for the inspection of secondary schools and special 
institutions like training colleges, school for defectives, agricultural institutions, etc. He 
grants recognition to these institutions and assesses grant-in-aid to be paid to them. 
As a member of the District Development Boaid, ,he participates in its deliberations so 
far as education^ is concerned. Being a member of the Staff Selection Committee of 
the district, he is connected with the selection of piimary teachers. Moreover, he is 
also a member of the Appellate Tribunal of the district w^hich disposes of the appeals 
from the primary teachers. In all the districts except three small ones, the educational 
insjjcctors belong to G.E.S. Class I. 

The educational inspector is assisted by deputy educational inspectors and assistant 
deputy cdu(;ational inspectois in the old districts of the ex-Bombay State. In the dis- 
tiicts of the Sauiashtra legion, there is no post of deputy educational inspector, and the 
assistant deputy educational inspectors arc attached to the office ol the administrative 
officer. ITie deputy educational inspector exercises supervision over primary education 
of the entire district through assistant deputy educational inspectors. He arranges for 
the inspection of all primary schools in the district including the approved schools. He 
submits to the school boaid his recommendation regarding the recognition or withdrawal 
of recognition of private primary schools. He recommends ^rant-in-aid to be paid by 
the school board to a*ppiovcd private schools. He belongs to G.E.S. Class II cadre. 

The assistant deputy educational inspectois are mainly responsible loi the inspec- 
tion of primary and social education. An assistant deputy educational inspector is in 
charge of a beat, which usually has 40 to 60 schools.* He inspects each school once a 
year and is expected to pay surprise visits more than once. He also inspects and audits 
the accounlG of all the approved private primary schools and lecommends the grant to 
be paid to these institutions. An assistant deputy educational inspector is expected to 
be on tour for 250 days in a year. They come to the district headquarters once a 
month to attend a meeting held by the educational inspector to discuss various problems 
and fo devise ways and means of spreading education. Though the posts of assistant 
deputy educational inspectors are filled by trained graduates, 35 per cent of them 4 re 
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reserved for capable seniormost primary trained teachers of the district. In order to 
pay special attention to physical education and girls’ schools, each district has special 
posts of A.D.E.I. for physical education for boys, A.D.E.I. for physical education for 
girls, and A.D.E.I. for girls’ schools. 

In addition to the above mentioned officers in the distiict, there is anothei officer 
of G.E.S. Class II cadre in each district except Kiitch. He is styled as the administrative 
officer. As the name suggests he de?ls with the adnimistration of primary education 
in the district, and is expected to perform: (1) duties in relation to primary schools, 
(2) duties with regard to schemes of expansion in education, (3) duties with regard 
to financial malteis, (4) duties with regard to geneial administrative matters, (5) 
duties in relation to educational matters, (6) duties connected with District Building 
Committee, (7) duties in relation to the meetings of the School Board, and (8) 

duties as the secretary and member of the Staff Selection Committee. 

% 

The administrative officer is assisted in his work by assistant administrative officers 
and supervisois. In all distiicls the administrative officer is subordinate to the educa- 
tional inspector and works under his guidance and supervision. There are also Class 
III achnii4i'‘iiative ^fheers for school boards of authorised municipalities in the State. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

In respect of administration and control of primary education, the State divided 
into three disorct aieas: (1) ll disivlcts of the old Bombay State, (2) 3 districts 

of Sauiashtra, and (3) Kutch. Primary Education in the areas of the Ex-Bombay State 
is administeied under the Bombay (now Gujarat) Primary Education Act, 1947. Under 
this Act, in the cities and larger towns of the State, administration of primary education 
is entrusted to municipalities on a gi'ant-in-aid b** »’>. These municipalities are known 
as “Authorised Municipalities” ajid have been given i .rly large powers which are exercised 
by them mostly thiough “Municipal School Boards” constituted under the relevant pro- 
visions ol the Act. Foi the administration of primary education in the lemaining areas 
of the pre-i eorganised Bombay Staje, “District School Boards” have been constituted, 
one for each district. They manage primary schools in all rural areas as well as the areas 
of the “non-authorised municipalities” (that is, municipalities other than “Authorised 
Municipalities) which aie required to make a prescribed contribution for the purpose to 
the respective district school boards. 

The school boards (both district '^nd municipal) aaminister primary education in 
their respetive areas of jurisdiction, in accordance with the provisions of the Bombay ()iow 
Gujarat) Primary Education Act, 1947, and the rules made thereunder. 
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Each district school board has a chief executive officer called the administrative 
officer. He is a government officer in G.E.S. Class II. Each municipal school board 
too, has an administrative Officer in G.E.S. Class III appointed by the government, or 
b>' an authorised municipality that may have been authorised by government to appoint 
suqh an administrative officer. The administrative officer not only discharges his duties 
in relation to the meetings of the school board and the general conduct of its business, but 
is also responsible foi the general administration of all primary schools maintained by the 
school boaid or the authoiiscd municipality as the case may l^e. 

There is a staff' selection committee constituted under the Act, for every district school 
board and authoiised municipality. It consists of three members, viz., (1) the chairman 
of the School Board, (2) the administrative officer, and (3) the distiict educational inspec- 
tor. The Staflf Selection Committee recruits the school board staff including primary 
school teacheis, selects teachers to be deputed for training and also recommends transfers 
of primary school teachers. 

Primal y education in Saurashtra area is, at present, administered under the Saurashtia 
Primary Education Act 1956, whose provisions are not materially different from those of 
the Bombay (Gujarat) Primary Education Act 1947, except on two points. Fir'stly, the 
Saurshtra Act does not provide for ‘‘Authorised Municipalities” and the district school 
boards manage primary education in the entire area of ffieir respective districts including 
the municipal areas. Secondly, the entire inspecting stall', namely, assistant deputy educa- 
tion?! inspectors, is under the direct control of the distiict school boards It may be 
noted that all the primary schools in the Kutch district are under the direct control and 
management of the state government. At present there are 16 district school boards 
and 7 municipal school boards functioning in the State. These are: 


I. District School Boards 


1. 

Dangs Dist. Sch. 

Board 

9. 

» Mehsana 

Dist. Sch. Board 

2. 

Surat 

— do — 

10. 

Banaskantha 

—do— 

8. 

Broach 

— do — 

11. 

Amreli 

— do — 

4. 

Baroda 

— do — 

12. 

Rajkot 

— do — 

5. 

Panchmahals 

— do — 

13. 

Bhavnagar 

—do— 

6. 

Kaira 

— do— 

14. 

Jamnagar 

— do — 

7. 

Ahmedabad 

— do — 

15. 

Junagadh 

—do— 

8. 

Sabarkantha 

—do— 

16. 

Surendranagar — do — 
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m. 


n. Municipal School Boards 


1. 

Surat Muni. 

Sch. Board. 

2. 

Baroda 

— dc'— 

3. 

Ahmedabad 

—do— 

4. 

Broach 

— do — 

5. 

Nadiad 

— do — 

6. 

Godhra 

—do— 

7. 

Navsari 

— flo — 


The rates of grant-in-aid to schoid boards are regulated by the Bombay ^Primary 
Education Act 1947 and the rules made thereunder. According to this Act, the rtcher 
municipalities are required to contribute more liberally towards (he cost of primary educa- 
tion. The grants fixed under the Act are as follows: 

1. Ahmedabad Municipality — 25 per cent of the total approved expftiditurc on 

voluntary education and 50 per cent of the total approved expenditure on 
comr'ulsory education. 

2. Surat Municipality. — 33-3 per cent of the total approved expenditure on volun- 

tary education and 50 per cent of the total rippjovcd expenditure on qom- 
pulsory education. 

3. Other Authorised Municipalitees — 50 per '’cnt of total approved expenditure 

on primary eduoation. 

The non-authoi'ised municipnlities are required to contriubte only 3/8 per cent of the 
total rateable value based upon the capital value (or 5 per cent of the toal rateable value 
based upon the annual letting value) of the property situated within their limits. 

As regards the district school boards, each district local board is required to levy the 
local fund cess at three annas a rupee on land revenue, and to earmark 5/ 12th df the pro- 
ceeds for primary education. All other additional expenditure on primary education is 
borne by (he state government. In fact, the state government pays about 96 per cent of 
the total expenditure incurred by the cl net school boards on primary education. The 
old Bombay State pattern of grant-in-aid is applied to Saurashtra School Boards also, 
with the difference that the municipalities do not pay any contribution on account of 
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primary education within their areas and the district school boards are given almost 100 
per cent grant so far. 

In the areas of the old Bombay State, all eligible private primary schools except the 
practising schools attached to primary training colleges are aided by the district or muni- 
cipal school board. The maximum maintenance grant paid to these schools is at the 
rate of Rs. 12/- per girl or backward class pupil and at Rs. 10/- per capita for other pupils. 
In addition a special dearness grant at two-thirds of the rates sanctioned by the govern- 
ment is also paid. In the case of associations conducting a number of primary schools, 
a special grant foi over-head e;jcpenses at 75 per cent of the approved expenditure is also 
sanctioned. The total grant to any school, howevei, does not exceed the normal admissi- 
ble expenditure minus the fee receipts. The grant is also proportionately reduced, if the 
standard of instruction in the school is not satisfactory. Practising schools attached to 
primary training colleges are paid grants upto 50 per cent of the approved expenditure 
directly by the district educational inspectors. 

In Sauiashtra, the recognition of and grarit-in-aid to private primary schools is 
governed by the lelevant lules of the Revised Grant-m-aid Code, 1954. Under these 
rules, primary schools foi bovs are paid 50 per cent giant on the adAiissible expeudituie. 
The corresponding rate of gi ant in respect of primary schools for girls is 66 66 pei cent. 

The state government has abolished tuitions fees ii\ all the seven standards in public 
schools, namely, the schools maintained either by a school board oi the state government. 
Primary schools under private management are peimitted to levy fees at the latc^ appioved 
by government. 

The number of primary training institutions in the State gencially known as Basic 
training colleges is now 64. Of these 39 are conducted by the state government and 25 
arc managed by private bodies on the grant-in-aid basis. ' The number of training colleges 
for men is 44 and that for women is 20. The total number of teachers under training 
at present is over 6,000. The percentage of trained teachers in the new State is approxi- 
mately 47*4. 

Two •types of training courses are provided for primary teachers — (1) the Junior 
Certificate Course and (2) the Senior Certificate Course. The former is meant for Primary 
School Certificate Examination passed teachers, wheieas the latter is meant for Secondary 
School Certificate Examination passed can<^h*dates. Both the couises are of two years’ dura- 
tion. An S.S.C. passed teacher is, however, allowed to complete the Jr. Certificate course 
within one year, if he so desires and is also permitted to appear for the Senior Certificate 
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course as an external student one year after he secures his Junior Certificate. In addition^ 
Separate Short Term Classes are conducted for training primary teachers in Hindi and 
physical education. 

In the areas comprised in the new State, pay scales of primary school teachers have 
been progressively revised six times since 1923 and thrice since 1946. The existing pay 
scales are as follows: 

(1) Untrained teachers; Rs. 40/- ^ in. 

(2) Junior trained teachers: 50-1 -65-2 J-70-Selection Grade 2A-90 (S.G. fijr 15% of 

the Cadre) 

(3) Senior trained teachers: 56-U-65-21-70 S.G. 3-100 (S.G. at 20% of the 

Cadre after 10 years’ service.) 

In addition to the basic pay in these scales, dearness allowance at the rates sanctioned 
for government servants and hou^c rent allowance at prescribed rates are given to primary 
teachers in all parts of the State. Teachers of the Ex-Baroda State and Ex-Saurashtra 
State are allowed to retain Ex-State pay scales which arc slightly more advantageous 
for certaiii ' Uegorics '^f head masters. 

Subscription to provident fund scheme is cimipuLsory for all primary teachers recruit- 
ed after 1923. Those recruited befoi'e 1923 were allowed to opt for pension. Teachers 
absorlx:d from r.x-Baroda StatJ' Service, permanent teachers of the Ex-Saurashtra State 
transferred to school boards on 1-8-1956 and all teachers in the Kutch District are on 
pensionary basis. It is proposed to introduce the pension scheme covering all categories 
of piimar> teachers ihioughout the State territory during the Third Five-Year Plan. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

There are chiefly three ageAcies through which secondary schools arc managed — 
government, private agencies and local bodies. By far and large, secondary education is 
largely managed by private agenci<;s followed by government and local bodies in that 
order. In all there arc 892 private schools, 122 government schools, and 102 schools 
run by local bodies. In the beginning of the Secona Five-Year Plan, there ^were 714 
secondary schools with an enrolment of 2*48 lac pupils. At present, i.e., at the end 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, there arc about 1,116 schools with an enrolment of about 
3-44 lac pupils. Thus there is an increase of about 56*30 per cent in schools and about 
38*71 per cent in enrolment during the Second Five-Year Plan. The increase is matnly 
due to government encouragement and private efforts. 
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A large number of government schools is found in Saurashtra, where till recently 
private agencies were reluctant to undertake the work. But the state government arc 
encouraging private agencies to open new secondary schools. In order to achieve this 
aim, it is proposed that those who undertake the opening of new secondary schools be 
paid liberal grant-in-aid in the begining starting with 90 per cent in the first year and 
sliding down at the rate of 10 per cent each year till it reaches the normal rate of grant-in- 
aid. The administration of secondary education in Gujarat thus rests largely with the 
private agencies, which manage trust schools or society schools. The government have 
adopted a policy of not encouraging private proprietory schools. 

In respect of control of secondary education the state government are vested with 
all the necessaiy powers, and through the Director of Education the government exercises 
the powers. The Director of Education exercises the poweis conferred on him by the grant- 
in-aid code whereby he appioves the granting or withdiawal of recognition to secondary 
schools. In this, he is aided by educational inspectors ol^ various districts and the Inspec- 
tress of Girls Schools, Gujarat State, Ahmedabad. Moreover, he lays down certain rules 
for^ the recognition of secondary schools. The qualifications of headmasters and teachers 
of various types in secondaiy schools are fixed by the Director of Education. Moreover, 
the scales erf pay for the headmasters and teacheis in secondary schools are fixed by him. 
He is an appellate authority in respect of termination of services of secondary school 
teachers. 

Another way of controlling secondary education is through the appoitioning of 
grants to various secondary schools. The Director of Education sanctions grants for 
paymenX to different secondary schools through the educational inspectoi of each district, 
who inspects or visits each secondary school at least once a year and foi wards his pro- 
posals for award of grant to the Director of Education. , 

All grants, i.e., maintcnace grant, equipment grant, "building grant, and other special 
grants are sanctioned by the Director of Education. The maintenance grant is paid at 
the rate of 45 per cent and 50 per cent of the admissible expenditure for urban and rural 
areas respectively, which was till recently 30 and 33 •pei cent respectively. The equip- 
ment grant is generally paid at the rate of 25 per cent, and the building giant is also paid 
at the same rate provided the necessary funds are available. In 1959-60, the govern- 
ment paid to some schools extent 50 per cent of grant for non-recurring expenditure on 
equipment and building. In the Saurastra the equipment and building grants are paid 
to the sphool authorities at the rate of 50 per cent of the expenditure. All these grants 
arc Actioned by the Director of Education and arc paid through and by die educational 
inspector of the district concerned. 
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The other source of income for the secondary schools is the tuition fee. Here abb 
the Department of Education has standardised rates of fees to be charged according to 
certain categories .of areas. The managements have to seek the departmental pernustian, 
if they want to raise fees above the prescribed rates. From this year the Government of 
Gujarat have undertaken to provide free education for the children of those parents, who 
earn less than Rs. 1,200/- annually. 

Raising money through donation is another source of income for the secondary schoob* 
Certain schools such as multi-purpose high schools receive grant to the tune of 60 per cent 
cent of the expenditure from the Central Government and the remaining 40 per cent is 
borne by the management and the State Government. Secondary Education is further 
controlled by the state government through the prescription of curricula for various types 
of secondary schools. There is a seven-year secondary course leading to Secondary 
School Certificate Examination. 

A statutory board, known as the Gujarat Secondary School Certificate Examination 
Board, is an examining body holding S.S.C. Examination at the end of Std. XI for die 
the entire State. Tt consists of representatives of universities, nominated members from 
amongst headmasters, head mistresses and secondary teachers of recognised iiigh schoob, 
pincipals of secondary training colleges, persons who have had experience of matters con- 
nected with higher or secondary education, and ex-officio members. The Board has its head- 
quarters at Baroda. The entire ^syllabus of S.S.C. Examination is divided into 6 groups, 
covering 93 subjects. A candidate appearing for S.S.C. Examination is expected to 
take 7 or 8 subjects. Under the recent S.S.C. Examination scheme, there will be at least 
four compulsory subjects and three optional ones from the various groups of subjects. 

The management of secondary achools by ivate bodies raises many problems. 
Service conditions, salary scales, promotions, retirement benefits differ from school to school. 
The strained relation between the management and the staff often have adverse effect on 
teaching. The problem of salary scales is solved by the introduction of Ghate-Parulekar 
Scheme according to which the paCy scales for various categories of teachers arc standardi- 
sed and the Department has accepted them both for the secondary' schoob managed by 
private agencies and the Government. However, recently there has been a* dbparity 
between the salary scales of teachers in private secondary schools and those of state institu- 
tions as the government has accepted recommendations of the Secondary Integration Com- 
mittee in respect of salary scales fbi ^achers in private schools. According to the •Second-^ 
ary Integration Committee’s recommendation the scale of pay for a trained graduate 
Rs. 120-300 exclusive of dearness allowance and other benefits if any. The matter 
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disparaty between the two pay scales of government and non-govemnent secondary schools 
is under the active consideration of the government. In view of the difficulties experienced 
by the secondary school teachers, they would prefer to have the secondary schools mana» 
ged by the state government which would ensure them security of tenure. But the past 
instances clearly indicate that the govenment have well formulated its policy of encouraging 
private enterprise in secondary education. With departmental control and private manage- 
ment, there is hope of bright future for secondary education. 

With a view to providing ample facilities for special trends, multi-purpose schools arc 
started and aided by the Department. These schools are specially aided both for recur- 
ring and non-recurring expenditure by the Government of India as well as state government. 
The types of multi-purpose courses and their number in Gujarat are as under: 


TABLE 57 

Multi-purpose Courses Gujarat 


Tvoe of Gourscs 

1 No. of Gourses 

1. ' Agriculture ... j 

21 

2. Gommerce 

38 

3. Science 

11 

4. Fine Arts 

21 

5. [ Home Science 

18 

1 

1 Total 

109 


For teachers in secondary schools, there are four types of arrangement to get training ir 
education. The under-graduates can take training either for Secondary Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate or Teachers’ Diploma courses. The S.T.G. course is*under the control of Department 
of Education and is an in-service education course. Training in this course is imparted 
by private bodies. A candidate has to appear for praft’cal as well as theory examinations 
in order to receive the certificate. 

There- are also two types of courses for graduate teachers. The secondary teachers 
training colleges affiliated to universities offer the B.£d. degree. There arc six such colleges 
in this State. Three of them run M. Ed, courses as well. Provision for imparting training 
to graduate teachers is also made by thr state government through two graduates’ basic 
traifiing colleges at Rajpipla and Mangrol. The successful trainess are awarded Diploma ir 
Education by the Department. Both the B. Ed. and G. B. T. G. courses are of equal status 



The Faculty of Education and Psychology, Baroda conducts post-graduate diploitia. 
courses in Guidance and Counselling, Applied Linguistics, and Educational Administratteh* 

Separate provision is made for training in Hindi by the institution of Senior Hindi 
Shikskak Sanad Course by the government which is an in-service type course. Training 
is imparted in physical education and a diploma is offered at the end of 9 months’ training. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

In the State of Gujarat there are three statutory universities, viz. (1) Gujarat Un- 
iversity, Ahmedabad, (2) The Maharaja Sayajirao University, Baroda, and (3) The 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapecth, Anand, Of these, M? S. University, Baroda and the 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, Anartd arc residential universities and the Gujarat Uni- 
versity is an afliliating body. 

The medium of instruction is different in each of the three universities. The Maha- . 
raja Sayajirao University, Baroda has English as the medium of instruction, while the 
Gujarat University, Ahmedabad and the Sardar Vallabhbhai University, Anand have 
Gujarati and Hindi respectively. 

incic are 4 j colleges affiliated to the Gujarat Univerity, Ahmedabad, 5 colleges 
to tlie Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, Anand, and 9 faculties attached to ilte Maharaja 
Sayajirao University, Baroda. Four colleges from Gujarat have been affiliated to the 
Shrimati 'vathibhai Daniodar TJiackersay (S.N.D.T.) University which is an institution 
exclusively for ladies and has its headquarters at Bombay. 

■ 

There are also three research institutions in Gujarat State, viz., (1) Physical R&barch 
Laboratory; (2) B. M. Institute of Psychology and Child Development, and (3) -B. J. 
Institute of Learning and Resarch. The govern Tnent gives grants to research institute at 
the rate of 25 per cent of the approved exj, vditurc. 

In order to cater I'or the needs of certain sections of society, there are special institu- 
tions such as: 

1. College of Indian Music,. Dance and Dramatics, Baroda, 

2. Faculty of Fine Arts, Baroda, 

3. Faculty of Social Work, Baroda, 

4. Faculty ‘f Home Science, Baroda, 

5. Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, Baroda, 

6. Lok Bharati Rural Institute*, Sanosara. 

The following is the statement showing the increase during the past decade in Hum- 
her of institutions of higher learning and students in Guiarat: 
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TABLE 58 

Development of Higher Education^ Gujarat, 1950»59 


Year 

Institutions 

Enrolment 

1950-51 

39 

13,667 

1951-52 

42 

17,070 

1952-53 

48 

19,996 

1953-54 

50 

21,452 

1954-55 

50 

23,349 

1955-56 

59 

27,327 

1956-57 

72 

32,007 

1957-58 ^ 

76 

37,446 

1958-59 ' 

79 I 

i 1 

40,201 


The majority of arts colleges are maintained by private agencies. They are financed 
mainly by tuition fees and donations. However maintenance grants are provided at the 
the^ rate of 10 per cent, 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the approved expenditure by the 
government on the basis of the Grant-in-aid Code. As regards government colleges, the 
budget provision is made by the state government and principals of trhe colleges submit 
their proposals to the Director of Education for sanctioning the same. 

During the year 1961-62, a sum of Rs. 32 lakhs has been provided to three 
universities as maintenance grant and also 10 lacs have been provided as matching grants 
to the universities. These grants are given on the basis of the University Grants Commi- 
ssion’s *share from which recurring grants are paid on 50:50 bzisis and non-recun ing 
grant on 33 -3; 66 *6 basis by State and the University Grants Commission. The 
State’s share generally depends on the availability of funds. 

The general and administrative control of government colleges rests with the Director 
of Education, Gujarat State, Ahmedabad. As far as the "universities are concerned, the 
administrative control rests with the vice-chancellor of the university concerned. The 
Director of Education, Ahmedabad is, however, the countersigning authority as far as finan- 
cial matter is concerned. Most of the educational problems aie discussed at the senate 
or syndicatjp level. Generally principals of colleges are members of the senate. Hence 
the pattern of university education administration is democratic to a certain extent. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 

In the Ex-Bombay State area, a City ^locial Education Committee was constituted for 
the city of Ahmedabad. The Committee is paid grant at the rate of 50 per cent of the 
approved expenditure. For the rest of the area^ a Regional Social Education Committee 
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has been constituted and a special officer known as Social Education Officer is entrusted 
with the social education work. He belongs to G.E.S. Class II cadre and has his head-* 
quarters at Surat. In the Community Development Block areas, the work of social educa* 
tion has been given the top-most priority and a special staff of social education organisers 
is appointed. In areas not covered by the Community Development Blocks, the social 
education programme is left entirely to the control of Education Department through the 
Social Education Officer and educational inspectors of each district. Primary teachers and 
some social workers run the social education classes which are visited and examined by the 
inspecting officers under the educational inspector. Giants-in-aid are given to the classes 
by government through the budget allotted to the Regional Social Education Committee. 

In Saurashtra, social education wdrk was introduced with the help of Education and 
Development departments. Some other agencies like Maldhari Sangh and Backward 
Class Board also helped the cause. The work was pursued undei the direct supervision 
and guidance of the administrative officers and the educational inspectors district level 
and under the Chief Social Education Organiser at the divisional level. 

In Kutch, adult centres are conducted by four agencies — the Education Department, 
National Extension Service Blocks, Social Welfare Department and the District Local 
Boards. All meet expenditure from their own budgets and independent ^arrangement 
for supervision and examinations arc made by each agency. 

The social education programme is mainly financed from the state funds. The 
Social Education Committee, established in Ahmedabad, receives contributions from these 
funds and grant at the rate of 50 per cent is given to it. 'Fhe expenditure includes the 
remuneration or pay to social education workers conducting the classes. In the Ex- 
Bombay State area the workers are paid at the rate of Rs. 4/- and Rs. 5/- per adult passing 
the 1st and Ilnd test respectively. In Saurashi i region workers are paid at the rate 
of Rs. 20/- pei month under certain prescribed conditions. Government also provides 
literature, books, slates, contingencies, etc. for adults undergoing such education. In 
the Community Development Blocks, expenditure for social education is borne from the 
block budget. 

In order to train social education workers, short courses of a fortnight’s duration are 
organised during vacations in selected training colleges in the State. The traineqg are given 
instruction in aim«^ objectives, historical background and methods of teaching adults. The 
government incurs expenditure of Rs. 1.000 for everv course of 40 trainees. 

OTHER FIELDS OF EDUCATION 

One characteristic of the modern world is expansionism. Education is not limited 
to primal y, secondary and higher education only. It reaches out to other fields also. 
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Consequently the State of Gujarat has provided for technical education, visual education, 
physical education, library education, education in commerce, etc. An attempt will be 
made here to show the administrative set-up in these areas in brief. 

In this machine-minded world, technical education has taken such strides that the 
Government of India has provided for a separate Directorate of Technical Education 
and as such it is beyond the purview of this chapter. However, it may be mentioned while 
passing, that the government is providing technical courses of various kinds to suit the 
abilities of different categoiies of pupils. There aie courses for pupils who have primary 
education, and for those who aie in high schools. There are polytechnics, wheie those 
who have passed the Secondary School Certificate Examination aie given technical 
knowledge. 

The State Inspector of Commerce Schools is an officer in Gujarat Education Scivice 
Class I under the Directoi of Education. He is entrusted with the duties of inspecting 
and granting recognition to commercial institutions, inspecting high schools of commerce 
every year jointly with the educational inspector of the district, supervising the woiking of 
the commerce classes attached to government high schools, making arrangements for hold- 
ing certificate and diploma examinations in commerce and suggesting steps to the Director 
of Education foi the impiovenient of secondary schools of commeice. 

Under the Director of Education there is the Inspector for Visual Education, who is 
responsible for the organisation, development and directio i of the work of visual education 
His is the primaiy lesponsibility of encouraging the use of visual aids, still films projectors, 
16 mm. sound and silent piojectors, radios, etc., foi imp.irtmg education to pupils in 

9 

schools and to adults in ruial areas. He looks after the repairs and replacements of all 
the visual aids and accessoiies in charge of the departmental officeis with a view to 
keeping them all in woiking condition. He is responsible for the periodical circulation of 
slides and films among government institutions and inspecting officers m the State. 

From 1957, under the Audio-Visual Scheme, three mobile units began to function 
in three districts of Saurashtra, viz., Rajkot, Bhavnagar and Surendranagai . The mobile 
unit consists of unit libiarian, operator and driver. A similar set-up has come into exis- 
tence in Kutch since 1958. 

The State Inspector for Physical Education is under the Director of Education and 
has his jurisdiction all over the State. It is his duty to promote and organise the schemes 
of physical education in primary and secondary schools, and in teachers’ training colleges. 
He is entrusted with the work of organising short term courses for primary school teachers, 
holding camps and seminars for teachers of primary and secondary schools, and state sports 
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festival. He conducts examinations in physical education and Diploma in Physical Educa* 
tion courses. Moreover, he administers and supervises National Discipline Scheme in the 
State. He also organises coaching camps and tournaments foi- selection of State teams 
and athletes. * Except for Kutch, each district has an assistant cleputx' educational ins- 
pector for physical education. He is attached to the office of the educational inspector 
and works under his direct contiol. Some bigger districts have uvo such posts — one for 
boys and the other for girls. These officei*s supervise, implenicrit and promote the pro- 
gramme of physical education in ^he district. 

Rccenth, the slate government is encouraging library niovcmcni. 'The Chiiator of 
Libraries is responsible to the DirecU>r <3f Education. The function and duties of the 
•Curatoi oi' Libraries are to look after the organisation, development and direction of work 
relating to the warious classes of libraries under the library development scheme, to inspect 
various libraries and to pa\ gi ants to them and to suggest waus and means of improving 
the libraries. 

The Curator of Libraries is iissLstcd by two a.ssistanL cuiators o(* libraries — one at 
Barod*^ ^'ud aiio 'ifr at Ahmedabad. The Assistant Curator of Libraries at Baroda is in 
charge of the Central Library, Baroda, and town and ciiildiert's libraries in Baroda, 
Broach, Panchmahals, Surat and the Dang districts. Tlic Assistant Curator of Libraries 
at Ahmed. tbad is in charge of the town and cliildren''s libraries in Ahmedabad, Amreli, 
Banaskaudia, Kaira, Mehsana and Sabarkantha districts. 

In Saiirashtra, the Librarian, Central Library, Rajkot, and district librarians look 
after* the library activities of the Rajkot Region and the district concerned under the gui- 
dance of the Curator of Libraries. 

t 

At present there is a Chief Officer for Cultural Activities attached to the Directorate 
of Education. His duty is to promote the spread of cultural activities throughout the 
State. In order to achieve this aim, drama, music and bhavai tnahotsavas are held annually 
at the State level, dramatic and cultural institutions and dance, drama and mtisic schools 
arc paid, and grants and prizes are awarded to the best newly written plays. Famous 
artists in indigent circumstances arc also given financial assistance. 

The Inspector* of Drawing and Craft-work is another officer in Gujarat Education 
Service Class I. He is responsible to the Director of Education for inspecting the, teaching 
of drawing in schools and for organising Elerngntary and Intermediate Drawing Cfradc 
examinations. 
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CONCLUSION 

So far we have surveyed the educational administration in the State of Gujarat as it 
exists at present. But it would be proper to point out here that there are going to be far- 
reaching changes in the present set-up of the administration of education in the State. 
The Government of Gujarat had set up a committee to go into the subject of decentralisa- 
tion of powers. The committee has already prepared its report and submitted its proposals 
to the government, which are under the consideration of a Cabinet Committee set up for 
scrutinising the proposals. According to the proposals of the committee, there will be 
decentralisation of authority, and greater pow'ers will be delegated to ialuka panchayals and 
village panchayals. Education is one of the spheres which will be greatly affected by the 
changes. Conseruentl) , there will be a new patteiit of educational administration in the 
State. 

It will be observed from what has been stated so fai that the piobJcrn of integration 
is not so acute in the State of (hijarat at it was in the bilingual Bombay State. However, 
it jnay be pointed out that an Intergration Committee foi Piimaiy Education and an 
Intergration Committee for Secondary Education were appointed in 1957 by the former 
State of Bombay and were entrusted with the task ol evolving a uniform but flexible 
pattern of primary education and secondary education throughout the territories of the 
bigger bi-lingual Bombay State.* The lecommendations ol these Intcigration Committees 
which inter alia contain suggestions for further delegaticvi of executive authority to the 
local bodies at the district, Ialuka and village levels are under sciutiny and consideration 
of the state government. 

The Government of Gujarat will be doing the pi oper thing in c an ying out the reform 
of decentralising of educational administration, which is long overdue and the need for 
which is so well stated by Sir John Sargent, an E\ Educcftional Advisei to the Crovernment 
of India, in tlie following words: 

Apart fiom the argument in favour of enlisting provincial or local patriotism, the 
force of which I neither deplore nor depreciate, there is a more fundamental reason 
which convinces me that the exce.ssive centralisation of educational administration 
is likely to prove abortive. Education is in the last analysis a personal affair; it must 
depend for its success on the establishment of proper relations between teachers on the 
one hand and pupils and their parents on the other. The primary object of all educa- 
tional administration must be to promote the establishment oi these relations by 
ensuring the necessary spiritual and material conditions. This is particularly irnpor- 


Jnjra. p. 425. 
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tant in the earlier stages of education and I do not believe that in a large country a 
central organisation, however efficient it may be, which is inevitably fai removed from 
most of the places where the actual contact between teachers, children and parents 
takes place, can possess and give practical effect to that knowledge of any sympadiy 
with local conditions which alone can make these contacts realistic and effective. . . 
These piovincial govei nrnciits and administrations will in many cases themselves be 
too big to deal efficiently with anything but general policy and principles. They 
should, tlieicfore, in theii tuir devolve icsponsibility for detailed administration on 
smaller units which need not he, and in my opinion *is a rule emphatically should not . 
be, existing local government bodies, e.g., Municipalities, District Boards, etc., unless 
theie can be no shadow ol doubt to then capacity, to administer education with 
vision and integrity ^ 


^ Progress of Education in India^ 1937-47 , VoL p 20. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Sri G. a. Mukhtar 


BACKGROUND 

THE LAND. - I’lic Stale ol japtinu and Kashmir, as the name denotes, consists of two 
parts — Jammu and Kashmir. While the former is^ situated not on \cr\ hi^h altitude, 
the latter is rovuiecl with snow-clad mountains. 

Kashmir has often l>cen described as a paradise on the earth, ft is the land of rivers 
and lakes, of flowcr-spangicd gardens and forests ringed rmind by stupendous motmtains. 
Kashmir has been described as an ‘emerald set in pearls’. 

c 

Kashmir has been the favourite haunt of lovers of beaut) in all agc>. The great 
Mughal emperors, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, visited Kashmh' regularly and 
laid out los'cly gardens in Srinagar, its capital. Thomas Moore, the well-known English 
poet, had expie.s^ed his admiration for this land in the following words in liis poem, Lalla 
Rookh ; 

•Who lias not hcaid of the V’ale of Cashmere 

AVith its roses the brightest that earth ever ga\e 
« 

Its temples and grottos and fountains as clcai 
As the Io\ e-llghled eyes that hang b’ei their wave ^ 

iitsioRicAL UACKOROUND. — Kaslimii has also an old tradition. It was a pail of the 
Empire of Ashoka, wlio laid the city of Srinagai. After the commencement of the Christian 
era, the valley svas irn aded by the Tartars, and later on Buddhism became the state 
religion. In the Gth century .*\.D. came the White Hurts. Hicun-Tsang, the famous Chi- 
nese, tiavcllci, visited Kashmir in .\.D. 629-31. .\mongst the later lulcrs, Lalitaditya 
was famous.^ He is s<iid to have subdued many kingdoms and turned his attention 
to Central .Vsia and returned victorious via Til^et. Mahmud of Gazni also attempt- 
ed to invade Kashmir, but failed to effect ar entry. Dynastic revolutions followed 
and ultimate!) the vallcv passed into the ’"inds of Muslim rulers. The most notable of 
the Xtuslim rulers was Sultan Zain-ul-Abdin (1420-70). He encouraged learning, fine 
ai'ts and polvicchuirs. 
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Akbar conquered Kaslimir in 1386. Jahangir and Shah Jahaii were very fond of 
Kashmir. In 1750, Ahmad Shah Abdali occupied this land. From 1819 to 1846, Kashmir 
remained under the Sikhs. Alter the disintegration of the Sikh power, Kashmir passed into 
the hands of Gulab Singh by the Treaty of Amritsar signed on March 16, 1846. Maharaja 
Gulab Singh died in 1857 and was succeeded by his son Maharaja Ranbir Singh, who 
was a great patrbn of art and letters. He was succeeded in 1885 by his son. Maharaja 
Pratap Singli. Maharaja Hari Singh succeeded his uncle, Maharaja Pratap Singh, in 
1925. He expried in 1961. With the advent of independence, the monarchy was abo- 
lished in the State in September, 1952, and Yuvaraj Karan Singh was elected as the first 
Sadar-i-Riyasat. 

DKVELOPMEiNT oi' hOLCA'iioN. Kducaiional dcvclopmciiL ui tht? .Suite is not less inter- 
esting. Like any oilier part of India, the pathshalas and maktab^ have been the earliest types 
of indigenous elemental y institutions in Kashmir imparting instruction in Hindu and 
Mohammedan scriiJturcs respectively besides leachinu the 3 R\. Gr.adually, schools of 
modem type were established. 

Nor Alls administration of edu< atioii neglected, and llabu M a uh esc hander Bisw5» 
the r/\ “'*ior of F.d’ cation organised the Dcpartmciil of Education systematically’ in 1877. 
In 1889-90 A.l)., the uital expenditure on education came to Rs. 43,082^3-5. The 
DircctOi of Education also conducted departmental examinations. 

The ef* icaiional statistics of 1909-10 are interesting. In that year, ihcic were 2 arts 
colleges, 7 higii sciiools, 24 middle schools, 153 primary schools, and one noimal school 
at Srinagar. There were 2 middle schools and G primary schools for girls. The pcrccn^gc 
of boys at scliool itj the total school going-age population was 3-54 and that of girls 0;12. 
Five candidates were deputed to the Central Training College, Lahore for B.T. training 
and ten to the Xoimal Scliowl, Lahw.^, Prinuin ducation w.as free in the State. There 
was no uniformity m the text-books. A few schools had boarding houses in rented build- 
ings. Graiu-in-iii(l was given to 8 private insti utions. A cess was levied for education. 

Anoilici irnportaiit land-mark in educational hislor) is the year 1912-13, when religious 
education was introduced in all Si5tc schools. Inspection was also organised, and the 
inspecting sialf consisted of: (1) an inspector of schools, assisted by an as.sistant inspector 
and a distiict inspector for each of the two divisions- Jammu and Kashmir; aftd (2) an 
assistant inspector of schools for the Frontier. Fhe total cost on supervision came to 
Rs. 10,300/- and on inspection Rs. 36,050/-. Fhe go ‘ crnmcnt also took charge of the 
Sri Pratap Hindu College, Srinagai A number of vernacular and anglo-vemacular 
middle schook were also opened, and His Highne^ the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur announ- 
ced an annual grant of Rs. 25,000/- for primary^ education. 
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In 1915, the services of Mr. H. Sharp, Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, were loaned to the State Government for examining the working of the 
State Education Department. The recommendations of the “Report on the Educational 
Policy of the State” by Mr. Sharp (1916) were implemented in subsequent years. The 
inspection staff of the Education Department was reorganised in 1919. 

Twenty-four >ears later, another educational leoigaiiisation committee was set up 
under the chaumanship of Sri K. G. Saiyadain, the distinguished Indian educationist. 
He happened to l>e the Director ot Education of the State at that time The report of 
this committee gave a new orientation to the educational system. It led to the formmula- 
tion of new schemes of Basic Education and Adqlt Education in the State. In 1952, 
Mr. A. Kazmi (Directoi of Education) started a multi-purpose secondary school on an 
experimental basis. 

Among other things under the New Constitution of Jammu and Kashmir, the State 
is directed to endeavour: 

1. To secure for every permanent resident the right of free education upto the 
university standard; 

2. to piovide, within a period of 10 years from the commencement of this Con- 
.stilutioh, compulsoi y education for all children until they complete the age of fourteen 
yeais, 

3. to ensure to all workers and employees adequate facilities for adult education 
and part-time technical, professional and vocational courses; 

' 4. to secure for all children the right to happy childhood with adequate medical 
care and attention; 

5. to secure for all children and youth equal opportunities in education and 
employment, protection against exploitation; 

6. for women, the Constitution directs the State to endeavour to secure the 
right to full equality in all social and educational matters. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

STATE LEVEL. — Education in Jammu and Kashmir is a function of the State, and the 
state legislature directs the educational policy. The Government of India subsidises appro- 
ved central plans of education. 

In the slate government, the portfolio of education is held by the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of State for Education. The secretariat staff consists of a secretary, one 
deputy secretary and one under-secretary vO Government. The education secretariat is a 
moving office and it has its headquarters at Srinagar and Jammu during .summer and 
winter respectively. An educational adviser has been appointed quite recently. ; 
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Subordinate to the Ministry of Education is the Central Directorate of Education 
with the Director of Education as its head. The Directorate is also a moving office with 
its headquarters at Srinagar and Jammu. The Director of Educatioii is assisted by one 
Central Deputy. Director of Education, one Assistant Director of Physical Education, one 
officer in charge of Scouting, and one Science Consultant. 

All the schools and colleges aic under the administrative coniroi of the Director of 
Education. But the Goverrinierit Polytechnic and engineei iiig colleges are under ythc 
administrative control ot the Minister for Education, and ihe industrial training 
schools (formerly technical schools; arc under the administrative control of the Director 
of Education. 

PROVINCIAL DiRECTORATL. - Thi.s *Statc is divided into two provinces— Jammu and 
Kashmir. In each province, there is a provincial directorate consisting of a deputy direc- 
tor for boys’ education and a deputy directress for gills’ education. This diiectorate is 
subordinate to the Centi*al DiieCtorale. It has no jurisdiction either over college educa- 
tion oi the schools under the administrative conliol of principals of teachers’ training 
colleges at Jammu and Kashmir. 

'V .MINIS'! RA'i p Ai THE DisiRicT LEVEL. — Eacfi province IS divided into districts — 
four in Kashmir and five in Jammu. There is a district inspector for each d’istrict. He 
is in charge of boys’ schools — lower, higher, middle, primary, central, basic, maktabs and 
Basic. He is responsible to the provincial deputy director of education. 

Each district is further sub-divided into tehsils, and there aie le/isil education pfficers 
for each district (13 for Kashmir, and 17 foi’ Jammu). 'Phey work under the district 
inspectors of their own districts. * • 

ADMiNis'i RATION OP GiRLs’ EDUCATION. -A 'tlikiiig featuH' ol educatioiial administra- 
lion ol the State is the existence; ol a separate . ichinciy lor the administration of girls’ 
education quite distinctly separate from boys’ education — a deputy directress for a province, 
and inspectresses of schools (three for Kashmir and five for Jammu) at the district and 
tehsil levels. I’he Director ol Education is the coordinating link for the administration of 
boys’ and girls’ education. The deputy directresses and the inspectress are in charge of all 
girls’ schools — higher, lower, high, middle, primi^’^y, central, Basic, maktabs and pathsalas, 

LOCAL BODIEF — There are no such institutions as municipal board schools, town area 
committee schools, district board schools and the like in this State. There are, however, 
construction committees in different localities entrus:* d with the job of procurement of 
land and the construction of school Duildings. Local panchayats and others arc rcprcsei^tcd 
in these committees. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

Collegiate education is under the administrative control of the Director of Education 
and under the control of the University of Jammu and Kashmir for academic matters. 
There arc at present 8 degree colleges, 4 intermediate colleges, 1 commerce college, 
2 teachers’ colleges, 1 engineering college, I medical college, and 10 colleges for oriental 
studies in the State. 

The University of Jammu and Kashmii, like othci Indian universities, is an autono- 
mous body. The high and higher secondary departments of schools are recognised bv the 
university for purposes of sending theii scholars for matriculation and higher secondary 
examinations. The arts, scienoe and teachers’ colleges of the State are affiliated to the 
university for examination purposes. The university of Jammu and Kashmir is both a 
teaching and aie examining boch It has its own post-graduate teaching departments in 
subjects like English, Economics, Hindi, Mathematics and Geologv Tne universitv has 
a full-time vicc-chancclloi 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary Education is the most important link between primarv education at one end 
and the universit) oi collegiate education at the othei The children of age-group 6-11 
attend cither piimar) schools (non-Basic) oi the activiu Basic schools fjunioiy At the 
age 11‘fthcy proceed to the middle school (non-Basic) oi the senior Basic school or the 
middle dcapattment of the high school. At the age of I they join the high oi the higher 
secondary departments of an ordinary high or the multilateral highci secondary school. 
Multilateral or multipurpose higher secondary schools arc of recent growth As mans as 
24 high schools have so far been converted into the higher secondary pattern with diversi- 
fied Curricula as envisaged in the Report of the ‘Secondary Education C^ommission’ of 
1952-53. While intioducing specialized courses in different schools, attention has been 
paid to the local environment and the vocational needs ^>1 pupils. Qiialifi^d staff has also 
been appointed for teaching various special subjects in h.^gher secondar\^ schools Liberal 
grants are offered for the purchase of equipment. 

The primary and middle schools as well as junior Basic and senior Basic schools (other 
than those attached to the training schools as practising schools) are under the control 
of the tehsil education officers The Basic schools are supervised bv the Basic Educa- 
tion Supervisor. The high schools (other than those attached to the teachers’ training 
colleges as practising schools) arc under the administrative control of the district inspectors 
of schools. The multilateral higher secondary schools (other than those attached to the 
tcjvrbcrs* training colleges as practising scnools) arc under the administrative control of 
provincial deputy directors of education. 
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Primary education in the State extends for a period of five years beginning from the 
age of 6. In the Third Five-Year Plan, it is being contemplated to universalize primary 
education for the age group 6-11 as in other states of the Indian Union. Along with 
expansion, attention is being paid to quality. The majority of primary schools are gra- 
dually being converted into the Basic pattern, and the educational needs of mobile sec- 
tions of the population are fulfilled by providing mobile primary schools. 

The primary schools (both and non-Basic) are under the administrative control 

of the teksil education officers. The Basic education supervisors also supervise basic 
schools. 

MISCELLANEOUS BRANCHES 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Formerly, there used to be one technical institute called the 
Amarsingh Technical Institute, Srinagar. Subsequently, this technical institute became 
a department of the Government Multipurpose High School, Baghi-Dilawar, pother 
technical school has been opened at Chogan Fatu, Jammu, quite recently. During the 
second fivc-)’ear plan period the Government sanctioned liberal grants for the opening of 
tv^o i.^Jci'itrial trr ming institutes — one at Srinagar and the other at Jammu. These in- 
stitutions have been set up on the pattern approved by the Ministry of Labpur, Govern- 
ment of India. They provide instruction in different trades like smithy, carpentry, 
weaving, r flico-printing, drawing, wicker w^orks, painting, electricity turner and motor 
mechanic, ^.oiirses. Deserving students are also awarded handsome scholarships. 

One polytechnic and one engineering college have been opened at Srinagar and 
are under the administrative control of the Minister of Education. The en^neering 
college is established on a regional basis and ‘’i: - / per cent of its expenses arc to be borne 
by the State of Jamm.u and Kashmir. A medi. aI college has been established at Srina- 
gar quite recently. Two agriculture colleges — one at Soporc (Kashmir) and the other 
at Ranbirsinghpora (Jammu) are also to be opened this year. An ayurvedic college is con- 
templated to be opened at Jammu. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION. — Social education has been a responsibility of the Community 
Development Department. Under the directives of the Central Government, it is con- 
templated to be transferred to the State Education Department. 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION. — There are no independent nursery schools in the State 
but Kindergarten classes have been attached to a few public and private schook. There 
is, however, no separate provision for pre-primary education. 
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FINANCE 

The sources of income for education arc: (1) Annual budgetary allocation for govern- 
ment institutions and government aids to private institutions (2) Tuition fees to private 
schools; and (3) Other sources. 

Out of the total budget of Rs. 12,83,40,000/- for the entire State the budgetary provi- 
sion for education alone (including the regional engineering college and the polytechnic) 
is Rs. 2,16,78,450/- for the financial year 1960-61. This budgetary allocation is broken 
up under various heads by the Department of Education. 

Fiscal aid to private schools js governed by a set of departmental rules called the grant- 
in-aid rules. The following are some of the important rules for the award of grants to 
private schools: 

1. The rate ol fees charged in an educational institution shall be got approved 
by the authorities competent to approv^e the personnel of the Managing Committees. 

2. No aided institution will charge fees from students in shape of subscriptions 
or donations or in any other form, the levying of which has not been approved by 

•the authority; 

3. No grant shall be allowed unless an institution has a resci've of an amount 
equal to* 6 months of its normal expenditure; 

4. State aid may be given for the purposes of the maiiilenaace, purchase of 
land and erection of buildings for educational institutions; 

5. Maintenance grants will be of the following kinds: 

(1) Block grants for attendance and instructions, etc., 

\ 2 ) Stair grants, and 

(3) Hostel grants. 

6. Block grants are made for attendance and instruction. For the pmpose of 
awarding block grants, each department of an institutiop shall be considered as a unit. 
The grant shall be based on the average attendance recorded on two visits made in 
the course of a year for the purpose without previous notice by the departmental 
officers. 

7. Full rate of grants shall be allowed to departments considered to be satisfac- 
tory. Grants allowed to departments which are only fairly satisfactory shall be 75 
per cent of the full rate. For the purposes of the overall assessment of fairly satis- 
factory, satisfactory and of exceptionally satisfactory institutions, the following shall 
be the considerations: 

(1) Attendance and smart out-turn of scholars. 

(2) Tuitional condition and average result of previous three years. 
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8. Percentage for assessing the average result will be as under 

(1) “Exceptionally satisfactory” not less than 80 per cent; 

(2) “Satisfactory” — not less than 50 per cent; 

(3) “Fairly satisfactory” — not less than 40 per cent; 

(4) Co-curricular activities, and 

(5) Adequate and qualified staff. 

9. The total grant for the maintenance of an institution (including all aid from 
public revenues towards expenditure on tuition) shall not exceed three-fourths of the 
excess of the expenditure on tuition over the income fjiom tuition fee and endowments.^ 

THE ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE * 

Education in Jammu and Kashmir is essentially a state (public) enterprise. As many 
as 97-5 per cent of educational institutions are managed by government and 2-5 per cent 
by private bodies (2-3 per cent* aided and 0*2 per cent unaided). Government, gives 
liberal grants to private institutions. 

In the field of private enterprise, the pioneer work of Cliristian missionary societies 
is coiiujiciidable. Other private organisations like D.A.V., Khalsa, Islamic., and S. D. 
Sabha, etc. are also doing good work. The government has also taken proper care to 
safeguard the interests of the employees of private bodies. They have been given due 
reprcscntal' >n in the managing committee of the institution, where they serve. Some 
of the details (d the constitution of the managing committees of aided institutipns are 
given below: • 

1. Every aided institution will be under the direct control and direction* of a 
managing committee of a icpresentative '^haracter; 

2. The personnel of the Managing Con. aittees of each sdiool shall be approved 
by the Director of Education and in the case of colleges and institutions imparling 
education in Oriental subjects by the Minister-in-chai gc of Education. There shall 
be a representative of the Education Department on each Managing Committee as 
a member. The President, V^ce-President, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the 
Committee shall be elected and the term of office of a member or any office bearer 
shall be 3 years at a time. 

3. The Managing Committees shall constitute of 7 to 11 members including 
the Principal or the Headmaster/Headmistress of the institution and one or two 
elected representatives of the teaching staff of thf institution subject to this number 

^ Government of Jammu and Kashmir. Grant-in-Aid Rules, Government Order No. 6-G of 1959. 
Dated 6th February, 1959. 
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of teacher being borne on its establishment. With the exception of the Principal/ 
Headmastcr/Headmistress, l/3rd of the members will be balloted out every third 
year. A balloted out member will be eligible to re-election but no one including 
the President, Vice-President and the Secretary will be elected consecutively for 
more than two terms. 

4. The Principal/Headmaster/Headmistress will be lesponsible foi the day-to- 
day management of the institution, in all matters of administration and tuition 
work. There will be no interference by the Managing Committee in the internal 
management of the institution, which will be the function and tesponsibility of the 
institution. All matters of appointment, punishment or dismissal of the teaching 
and the clerical staff will be derided by the Managing Committee All matters 
involving expenditure, will be decided by the Managing Committee and approved 
by the Inspe^cting Officer concerned in the cases of schools and the Diitrtoi of 
Education in the cases of colleges and institutions imparting education in Oiiental 
subjects ' 

NEW PROGRAMMES 

INTRODUCTION. — Jammu and Kashmir fully appreciates that the pro^^icss ol the 
State depends on the educational development of her people. Ever, since 1947, active 
steps are bifting taken for spreading education. Her five-year plans have also taken 
into consideration the educative needs of the people. The progress achieved during this 
short period will be evident from Table 59. 


Loe cit. 
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TABLE 59 

Number of Educational Institutions, Jammu And Kashmir 

1947 — 61 


Primary Schools 
Basic Schools 
Middle Schools 
High Schools 
Higher Secondary 
Schools 
Inter Colleges 
Degree Colleges 
Industrial Schools 
T. T. Schools 
T. T. Colleges 
Polytcchnice 
Engiueermg Colleges 
Medical Colleges 
Agricultural Colleges, 


Year 1947 
Men Women 


1,291 2«0 

153 50 

46 8 


I No. bv the end 
of First Five- 
Year Plan. 
Men j Women 

1,291 ’ 247 

— • 

197 34 

117 I 2G 


No. by the end of 
Second Five-Year 
Plan 


Men 

Women 

1,016 j 

296 

1,159 1 

175 

125 ' 

18 

106 ' 

32 

23 

I 



1. Our Technical Institute. 

2. Ini .udes two training classes. 

3. Class attached to P. W. College. 

4 Agticnltural colleges to be opened in the Third Five-Year Plan. 


It will thus be evidcru^that there has been a ‘riking growth in education in Jammu 
an Kashmir State during the first and second p. in periods. The whole structure and 
content ol primary and secondai)- education have been re-organised. The following 
table will show the numlier of institutions before the plan period and now: 


TABLE 60 

Development of Education in Jammu And Kashmir, 1956-57 to 1959-60. 


Institutions 

Primary Schools 
Secondary Schools 
Colleges 


Pre-Plan 



Period 

1957-58 

1958-59 

'i;i86 

” ■2;27flr 

2,6 10’ 

216 

306 

366 

7 1 

12 

12 


1959-60 

^T6 

534 ^ 
12 
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l^c total number of scholars attending educational institutions in the year 1951-52 
was 1,32,00. The number went upto 2,50,000 in 1959-60. The following table will 
indicate the increase in expenditure on the educational development in the State: 

TABLE 61 

Expenditure on Education, Jammu And Kashmir 
(Rupees in lakhs) 


Year 

Normal 

Dev. Plan 

Total 


Budget 

Budget 


1947-48 

33-49 


33-49 

1953-54 

46-12 

6-00 

52-12 

1956-57 

87-00 

35-00 

122-00 

1957-58. 

97-32 

38-03 

136-35 

1958-59 

101-00 

52-00 

152-00 

1959-60 

115-21 

79-33 

194-54 


^ The institutions, which were started during the first five-year plan period, are: 
(1) colleges, 5; (2) teachers training schools — (post-matric), 3; (3) high schools, 29; 
(4) middle schools, 48; (5) central schools, 76; (6) lower high schools 12, (7) primary 
schools, 590 and (8) maktabs and pathshalas, 90. 

THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN. — The aim of the Second Five-Year Plan has been 
to broadbase education and to increase the number of primary schools as quickly and 
as widely as p)ossible. Along side of quantitative expansion of education, attention 
has been paid to the qualitative improvement. The government had, therefore, to lay 
emphasis on the training of teachers and during the plan period provision was made 
for the opening of four training schools and one training class for training teachers. At 
present, there are two "training colleges and nine training schools. Arrar?gements have 
also been made to train teachers in two existing high schools at Leh and Kargil. 

In the field of secondary education, it has to be noted that the state government 

have introduced higher secondary education so as to •cc>nform to the all-India pattern. 

• 

This has been done by upgrading the high schools to the higher secondary status. The 

pattern of ^econdarv education in the State in this respect has been designed on the 

pattern envisageo in the report of the All-India Secondary Education Commission. So 

far one girls’ higher secondary school (in Kashmir) and 17 boys’ higher secondary 

schools (nine in Kashmir and eight in Jammu Province) have been established. The 

speeializai courses of studies provided in these schools have taken into consideration 

the needs of the localities concerned. 
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The Department has also implemented the Central Scheme for the expansion of 
elementary education and have already opened 280 schools under this scheme. Under 
the said scheme, 14 school buildings have also been construe ted. 

Another landmark in the field of education is the development of technical edu- 
cation in the State. The government have sanctioned liberal grants during the Second 
Five-Year Plan for the opening of industrial training institutes — one* at Jarpmu and 
the other at Srinagai. 'J’liesc institutions have been set up on the pattern approved by 
the Ministry of Labour, (joverniucnt < t India. Instruction is provided in different 
trades like smith), carpentiv, weaving, calico piinting, drawing, electrician, turner, motor 
mechanic and painting. One polytechnic institute and a regional engineering college 
have also been set up on the all* India pattern. 

Girls’ education shows a considerable piogiess. The numbei ol girls in the schools 
before the first plan peiiod was nearly 19,'iOO and now it has iisen to more than 34,000. 
In 1953*54, only 372 giils wcie leading in the two girls’ colleges and since that year their 
number too has risen to mo le than 1,000, Fioin 1959-CO onwaids, the State Govcrnmcijt 
have sanctioned the implementation ot Cential Scheme for the expansion of girls' 
elem^ni 4 .w v ^hools, jfud special sc holai ships have also been awarded to girls f>r attending 
schools. Some lesidential quaiters have been constiucted foi women teachers. Refres- 
her courses have also been conducted to le-oiientate the women teachers. 

A com]" . (‘hensive scheme lor Varr ang out the educational survev of the Jammu and 
Kashmn State, based on All-India Suivc), was taken up in July 1957. The dim of 
the survev is to identify and enumeiate ev^eiv distinct institution and elementary , school 
area and to map out and delimit the areas served bv' new schools by suitable grouping 
of habitations and appropriate location of schoc'. The field-work in all the tehsib has 
been finished. The results ol thc*suivey —district md statewise — are ready with the 
Department of Education. 

Physical education also shows a greU pi ogress. Suflicient care has been taken to 
promote games, spoits and other activities in schools and colleges. Inter-school com- 
petitions in sports and other physical activities have also been encouraged. The 
Scout Movement has been revived in the State, and Youth Camps are bSing held 
regularly. Besides, ' e students of colleges and schools go on educational tours and 
excursions outside the State. 

There is considerable expansion . the inspecting staff. The Government h?ve 
now set up an education officer for each teksil and one district inspector for each district 
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This has improved inspection and eased the administrative bottlenecks, whidh arose as a 
result of enormous expansion. 

CONCLUSION. — To sum up, much has been done for education in the State under 
the Second Five-Year Plan. The following table gives the details of the targets during 
the plan period and achievements at the end of the ft)urlh year of the Plan: 

TABLE 62 

Physical Targets and Achievements of Selected Schemes on Educational 
Development, Second Five-Year Plan, Jammu And Kashmir. 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of Scheme. 

Plan Target 
1956-61 

Achievements 

1956-60 



’ — — — 

^ 

^ - 

1. 

Activity Basic Schools 

1,500 

1,118 

2. 

Conversion of Primary Schools 
into Basic Schools 

150 

75 

3. 

Audio Visual Units 

2 

2 

4. 

Refresher Courses 

10 

7 

5. 

Post Matnc Training Schools 

5 

4 

6. 

’Upgiading of Primary Schools into 

Senior Basic (class 6th, 7th oi 8th) 

500 

404 

7. 

upgrading of Middle Schools into High 
(9th & 10th) 

150 

129 

8. 

• 

t 

Improvement in Primary Schools 
(additional teachers) 

500 

323 


Conversion of High Schools into 

Higher Secondary 

30 

18 

10. 

Improvement in Secondary Schools 
(Additional teachers) 

350 

200 

11. 

Improvement in Colleges (additional 
staff. Lecturers and Demonstrators) 

50 

33 

12. 

Expansion of Inspectorate 

20 

19 

13. 

Polytechnic Institute 

1 

1 

14. 

Industrial Training Institute 

2 

2 

15. 

Youth Welfare Schemes (Provision) 

Rs. 10-00 

Rs. 6-50 

16. 

Scholarships (Provision) 

Rs. 7-10 

Rs. 5-55 

17. 

Construction Works (Provision) 

Rs. 50-00 

Rs. 45-45 



Years 

in 

Schools 


OUTLINE OF EDUCATION IN KERALA 

DURATION AND AGE-GROUPS 


5 jResearch and 21 
o S IPost-graduate ' 

I Studies 20 


Diploma Courses m 1 

Teacher Polytechnics Certificate Courses' 

Training in Technical | 

Certificate Institutes I 


University 
Degrees |y 


Pre-University 


Post-Basic 

Schools 


Three Years ' 
Multipurpose d Junior ’ 
Technical Schools | 


High School Stage 
Diversified Courses Academic Courses 


Senior Basic 
Schools 


Three Years Upper Primary Stage 


j Junior Basic 
I Schools 


, Four Years Primary Stage 


Pre-Basic 

Schools 


?"Mrsery Schools 


CHART 22 
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KERALA 


Sri. T. Paul Varghbsb 


BACKGROUND 

Keiala has 15,003 square miles land. This land which forms the extreme suuiu- 
western part of India, buttressed on the East by the Western Ghats, her shores washed by 
the waves ol one ocean and two seas has the hoary tradition of having the treasure 
land of the East for foreign nations in the past. It has mountains, rivers, lakes, lagoons, 
forests, ancient art and architecture. Kerala is the land of cocoanut palm. 

The population according to 1961 Census is 16*87 millions. There is no part of 
India, where the density of population is as nigh as in this State. Based on the total 
area there aie more than 1,000 peisons to the square mile. The extreme intensity of 
population per squaie mile has given the highest percentage of the educated unemploy- 
ed in '■'idia and *^he State is the poorest in its food needs. It imports maximum 
food nearly half fiom outside its own teiritory. About 13-1 per cent of the popu- 
lation in Kerala live in towns, while the lemaining 86*9 per cent reside in villages. But 
the village •‘^stem obtaining in the State is different from that in most other states in 
• India. Kr .^la is a land ol devached homesteads picturesquely scattered throughout 
the occupied aiea and surrounded by gardens of lush vegetation and evergreqn tr ees . 
The density of population in most of the towns is not very much higher than tliat !n 
some villages. In fact there arc some villages where the density of population is higher 
than m neighbouring towns. Thcrr a^e only IcJ >wns in the State with a population of 
more than 25,000. 

Nowhere else in India have many re’^gious faiths flourished as in Kerala. 
Oldest homes of Christianity in India and the earliest abode of Islam are in this State.^|i 
Kerala is a land of temples aqd mosques, of cathedrals and synagogues. Sixty-one^ 
per cent of the people are Hindus, 22 per cent Christians and 16 per cent Muslims. 
Nearly 9 per cent of the total population belong to scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. There are two main languages in the State. Nearly ninety per cent of the 
population have Malayalam as their mother-tongue. Tamil is spoken by nine per cent 
and the remaining one per cent sp ^k other languages. 

The main aim of education is to help men and women to live fuller and happier 
life in adjustment with their changing environment, to develop the best clemen s ia 
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their own culture and to achieve social and economic progress which will enable them 
to take their place in the modern world and to live together in peace. Until this 
aim is achieved, our schools arc doomed to fail. Fifty-five out of every 100 males and 
thirty-eight out of every 100 females are literate, thus making Kerala’s average literacy 
46*2 per cent, the highest in the country. It spends more than 1/3 of the state revenue 
on education. In 1957-58, it spent Rs. 9 crorcs out of the total revenue of Rs. 26^ crores 
and primary education alone consumed more than half ol the total expenditure on 
education. The per capita expenditure in the lower primary schools is Rs. 23/-. It 
is Rs. 44/- in secondary schools. Kerala has a rich cultural tradition. In the lealrn of 
art, it is the land of kathakali (ddnee-drama) and Ravi Varma, the gieat Indian painter. 
It also gave modern India one of her gieatest poets — Vallathol. 

Education iti Kerala during the modern period began with the histone proclama- 
tion of 1844 by the Mahraja of Travancore that for state employment piefercnce would 
be given to those educated in English schools. The first English school in South India 
was started in 1834 and it was taken ovei by the then rulei of the foiinei Travan- 
cor€ State and run as a free school from 1936. Cochin made substantial pi ogress in 
education at the same time. In Malabar, enactment of the Madias, Local Boaids Act 
of 1834 gave* an impetus in the field of education. The beginnings of an organised 
system of public education were made in the years following the famous Word’s 
Despatch of 1854 which gave direction to educational development in India dining 
subsequent years. Thioughout Kerala, Christian missionaries played an important role 
in the spread of education. The highest literacy in Keiala is mainly due to then com- 
mendable service for over a century and other communal organisations for a shoitei peiiod. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Till the integration* of the states (Travancoic and Cochin), the administiation of 
the Department of Education was managed by one director of public mstmction with 
the assistance of three divisional educational officers, two inspei tj esses of schools, nine 
district educational officers and fifty-seven inspectors of pumaiv and middle schools. 

Consequent on the formation of Kerala State with effeci from 1-11-1956, the ad- 
ministrative ^ct up of the Department was re-organised. Till now, theie were three 
major re-organisat’ons in three years’ time, each time giving some reasons either for 
bifurcation or integration of the Department on the basis of functions or to suit certain 
persons. Every time a new government came up, it tried to reorganise administration 
according to its own fancy. There exist th. government servants’ conduct rules, but 
their effectiveness, everyone will admit, does not lie in their liberal application to petty 
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lapses on the part of permanent public servants but on the example that is set by the 
political leaders whom they have to serve during the period of their active service. 
It will be readily conceded that eventually the permanent officials will follow the stand- 
ards of conduct and integrity set by the ministers. Rarely one officer will venture to go 
against the wishes of his minister. Frequent reorganisation and reshuffling arc not at 
all conducive to a stable administration of any department. It evidently shoWs that 
there is something grievously wrong with the administrative set-up of the Department 
of Education. In education, especial *y one should be extremely cautious to implement 
mew and drastic changes lest they should affect every citizen adversely. Prudence 
suggests that it is safe to have only one head of the department with proper decentra- 
lisation of powers to subordinate officers. 

Till recently the entire administration ol education was regulated by the minister 
in charge of the portfolio with a permanent secietary at the secretariat level, three 
directors (director of public instruction, additional director of public instruction and 
director for technical education), 2 deputy directors, 17 district educational officers 
and 119 assistant educational officers. There is a suggestion to transfer a person firom 
the Auiiili'istrativt^ Services as the Director of Public Instruction.^ The general view 
of the All-India Educational Advisory Board is against this. It recommends that men 
who have the requisite educational experience and qualifications should be appointed 
Director of Education. In the interest of the unity of the country, it is necessary to 
form the proposed Central Educational pool of top-rank educational officers at an 
early date — Indian Educational Service — as was in vogue and appoint directors of 
public instruction in various states from among them. 

KERALA EDUCATION ACT 

In the history of educational administratioi* Kerala Education Act stands out 
prominently as a landmark. The passing of the Bill by the Kerala Assembly, and its 
implementation gave birth to a seething volcano in the State and its eruption of feelings 
led to the grave unhappy consequences, the memory of which no citizen can obliterate * 
from his mind. It is a history in itself. 

Our Constitution places on the government the full responsibility for organising 
free and compulso v primary education and other (secondary, university, technical, 
professional, etc.) education on such terms and conditions as appear to the government 

^ Since writing this report, there wt two more reorganisations of the Education Department: one 
on 15th Feb. 60 bringing an I.A.S. officer as the Joint Director in place of Addl. D.P.I. and\he other on 
23rd May, 60 making an I.A.S. officer as the D.P.I. for Administration and Personnel instead of the* Joint 
Director. 
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practicable. The Kerala Government joined with other state governments and the 
Central Government in their determination to discharge this resporsibility within the 
financial and other means and resources at its disposal. 

If the above responsibility of the government is accepted, it follows that the govern- 
ment should be entrusted with corresponding powers to discharge those responsibilities. 
Organising free and compulsory primary education and making all possible and neces- 
sary arrangements for secondary, university, technical, professional and other education 
involves the use of public money and of the machinery of public administration. If 
this should be done, the governKient obviously should have necessary authority over the 
organisations through which these diffeient forms of education arc imparted. 


It is this coficept of government’s lesponsibility tor education accompinied by 
corresponding powei to discharge that responsibility that forms the basis ot all educational 
reforms that are being introduced in the various states *ol India. One may, in this 
connection, quote the example of Andhra whose government proposed to take ovei the 
overwhelming majority of private schools functioning in the State, ol Madias where the 
government has introduced the system of fiee piimaiy education which forces the private 
managements to run their schools without collecting any fee fiom the pupils; of the Punjab 
whose chief minister recently declared that his government proposed to nationalise all 
private schools, etc. Educational reform of one kind oi another has been, and is being 
Considered by the vaiious state governments of India 


Kerala Education Act, too, is intended to cairy out these important objectives 
of educ^^Qj^j^j reforms. The government through this Act [)a\s the full salary of the 
teachers reasonable maintenance expenses to the manners The go\cinmcnt is 

thus financial responsibility foi piimary and secondaiy ediuation The 

difference between the fees collected from sectindary schools (that too after deducting 
conr^ions of various kinds to pupils belonging to scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
^%kward classes, families of N. G Os. etc.) and the ^otal amount that has to be paid 
way of salary and maintenance expenses is met fiom public tieasuiy and amounts 
to more thgin 1/3 of the annual state budget. The shouldering of such a responsibility 
by the governmert should naturally be accompanied by coriesponding powers and 
authority for the government to discharge those responsibilities. It is this responsibility 
to finance and corresponding power to control, tha educational institutions that have been 
inegrporated in various provisions of the / .t. 
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For an impartial ‘educationist-observer*, the Education Bill is a milestone on the road of 
educational progress of the State But viewed in the context of politics, it loses its lustre 
and glamour. An Act is nccessaiy to control and guide the activities ol the Department 
of Education in its various spheics 

As pait ol the standardisation pioccss, the government have taken over all the schools, 
some 1,200 in number — run by the Malabar District Board, in additirin to those run by 
the different municipal councils in the State It was a financial commitment of govern- 
ment to the extent ol about 70 lakhs of lupccs 

STATE EDUCATION ADVISORY BOARD AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Theie are two statutory bodies directing ediuation in the State, viz , the State Edu- 
cation Advisoi) Board and the Local Lducation Authoiitics The constitution and the 
functions ol the fiist body are given below 

1 Foi the purpose of advising the goveimnent on matteis pei taming to educa- 
tional policy and administiation ol the Depai tment of Eduranon, the goverijment 

‘ ma), by notification m the State Gazette, constitute a State Education Advisory 
Board, consisting of ollicials and non-olhcials 

2 The Boaid shall consist ol a chairman and not moic than fifteen members 
including the chairman The Vice-C hancellor ol the University of Keiala, chc Director 
of Public Instruction, the Diicctoi ol Technical Education and the Dncctor of Health 
Seivices shall be ex-offiao membeis of the Boaid Ihe other members o I the Board 
shall be appointed by go\cinment Appointment of non-oHicial membeis shall be from 
pel sons who arc distinguished educationists oi who have lendered eminent service 
to education, or who have had experience m the administiation of education. , 

3 The govcinment shall appoint one ol the members to be the chairman of the 
Boai d 

4 The tcim of oflice ol ih^ member the Boaid othei than ex-officio shall 
be three yeais 

5 The govcinment may presciibe the pioceduie to be lollowed at the meetings 
of the Board, and all incidental and ancillary matteis toi the proper working of the 
Board 

6 The Boaid shall piesAit annualh to the govcinment a repoit as to the advice 
tendered to the govcinment on matters coming before them and the government 
shall, on receipt ol such report, cause a copy thereof, together with a i^emoradum 
explaining as rc'-pects the matteis it any, where the advice ol the Boaid was not accep- 
ted, the reasons for such non-acceptance to be laid before the Legislative Assembly* 

The Local Educational Authoriti-*s have been formed on the basis of the directive 
given by Article 40 of the Constitution of India. It lays down that the State &all taJee 
steps to organise village panchayats and endow them with such powers and authority aa 
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may be necessary to enable them to function as units of self-government Advantage has 
been taken of this provision and the process of making the paichayats basic units of admini- 
stration at the village level has been recently inaugurated. The main aim of such a 
step is to associate the people with the administration of education and to preserve and 
Stimulate local interest in educational affairs. 

Many of the powers now exercised by the officials of the Education Department 
and which do not call for any expert knowledge of education may be entrusted to local 
education authorities like panchayats or municipalities. In Mysore, they tried with village 
panchayats and district boards. W^ftcr 10 years of experiments, the government lealised that 
the transfer ».>f control had not resulted in the expected spread of education. It was 
reported that “want of sufficient experience” and the existence of “personal, local or party 
interest” rendered these schools inefficient and the people had not advanced sufficiently 
“in education and in respect of public life,” a neces^'' y coj dition for the success of a scheme 
is thd local control over education. In old Malabar, schools were under district boards and 
some of them were working faiily well. However much we may believe in the expert 
nature of educational science and in the art of teaching, it will be conceded by every 
unsophisticated person that a great deal of the subject matter and the* organisation of ele- 
mentary education may be safely left to the judgment of persons of average intelligence 
with no technical knowledge of the intricacies of child psychology (^r educational methods, 
provided they do not meddle with the technical aspeci of teaching. 

Each Local Educational Authority consists of the following seven members* 

, 1 . the district educational officer having jurisdiction in the local area — ex-officio 
member; 

2. one member elected by the managers of aided schools in the local area from 
among themselves*; 

3 one member elected by the graduate teachers of government and aided schools 
in the local area from among themselves. 

4. one member elected by the non-graduate teachers of government and aided 
schools in the local area from among themselves; 

5b one member elected by the panchayats and municipal — councils or corpora- 
tion in the local area; and 

6 and 7. two members, being persons who have experience in education, no- 
minated by the government. 

• 

The term of office of the members shall be three years. 

The main functions of the Local Educational Authority are: 
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1. To assess the educational needs of the local area and prepare each year 
for the development of education and submit the same to the govemmmt. 

2. To supervise the implementation of the scheme of mid-day meals of school 
children; 

3. To promote conferences, exhibitions or other measures calculated to erfcato 
among the public an interest in ed cation; and 

4. To carry out such other funriions as may be prescribed, viz., visiting schools 
to check up discipline, attendance, neatness, punctuality and enter the remarks in a 
register kept for the same. 

But a warning may be sounded here that too much of decentralisation may lead to 
tyraimisation by the panchqyat, which is composed of people of different vocations and 
political faiths. Similarly, too much of centralisation may make the administration too 
diluted and ineffective. However, decentralisation and control should be the key-note of 
administration. 

But it is very necessary that these local bodies should be made to realise their responsibi* 
lity and this can be done best by making them bear a portion of the cost of new school!. 
At th^ s<% r:c time, gr ^ernment should definitely fix their contribution in respect of ele- 
mentary education. I would point out that as long as elementary education continues to 
be financed wholly from the central revenue, the cost is bound to go up year by year. 
Elementary education is now a national concern but that does not mean that the whole 
cost of it sin i^id be made by central taxation. 

In fact, it is not even quite fair to place the whole burden of elementary education 
on the central revenue, considering that at present some parts of the State are made tb bear 
the cost with no reference to the amount of service they receive. Again, it is a matter of 
common observation that thb interest of the avera^ man in any undertaking varies with 
its financial responsibility and his personal knowledge. It makes every man in the village 
Icel that he is contributing — howevei small the quota — towards the cost of the village 
school and you will see how quickly his mterest aw^akens. He also feels that the success 
of his village school depends on his “generosity, intelligent co-operation and vigilant super- 
vision; and, then — but not till then — our elementary education will be permanently saved 
both from educational and financial bankruptcy. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION. — During the intep^ration of Travanc^ re and Cochin states in 1948-49 
there were 4,063 primary schools (both lower and upper primary together). In 1*958-^ 
on the formation of Kerala, the corresponding number was 8,622, in the new State, with 
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an enrolment of 17*12 lakhs of children. The quantitative upheaval has created serious 
problems in Kerala — site, buildings, accommodation, lavatories, equipment, mid-day meals 
to enumerate a few (1/3 of school arc lacking in these). In democracy when there is 
a clamour for admission, the question of giving preference to quantity over quality is a 
m^jor issue. The central problem of providing a purposeful education suited to many, 
of making it practical without loss on the cultural side, of making it serve the purposes 
of both a terminal and a preparatory education has remained unsolved inspitc of at- 
tempted efforts at reform. The question may be posed m two ways. ‘Ts hall a loaf 
better than no loal?” or “Is half a child better than no child”?. Pei haps in a nascent 
democracy quality has to follow quantity. 

FREE AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. — It may be Said that proportionately a large 
number of schools are available in Kerala, which explains the high standard of literacy 
compared to other states in India. The people in Kerala are deeply education-cons- 
cioust The urge to educate their children upto the maximum capacity is the aim of 
every parent and that evidently is the cause for the 80 to 85 per cent of the pupils ol the 
a§e-group 6 to i 1 attending schools. The small peicentage who do not go to school 
is perhaps owing to poverty and the necessity to utilise then seiviges at home to look 
after their c younger bi others and sisters while the paients go ior work There is pwvision 
made in the Education Bill for free education to the age-group 6 to 14 and pmvddes 
sufficient legal protection for compulsory education The State has ample qualified 
teaching personnel. 

c 

' .This State has already committed itself to free and compulsory education upto the 
age pf\l4. In some of the areas of the Slate, compulsory education scheme up to 
the age^f 11 has already been implemented and the policy of the government is to 
extend i^ progressively to other areas also.' It may be suggested in this connection that 
the qjjfetion of extending compulsory education scheme should be a phased progiamme, 
first^ to 12 age-group, then 6 to 13 and finally 6 to 14, in each of the succeeding years 
ixjfni 1959-60 where compulsion is in force now. In other areas this will have to be 
Jc a four-year programme beginning from the yeaf of the introduction of compulsion; 
6 to 11 in the first, 6 to 12 in the second year, 6 to 13 in the 3rd year and 6 to 14 in 
the fourths year. 

The Kerala Government have accepted 6 plus as the minimum school age and as a 
first step towards implementing 6 plus stipulation, the age limit has been raised from 5 to 
plus jvith effect from June, 1959. No fee is levied in the first 8 standards, i.e., the whole 
of primary and middle stages and the first standard of the high school. The aim is to make 
the entire school education free. 
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SHIFT SYSTEM. — For Want of accommodation, not for want of pupils or staff, schools 
arc working in two shifts (the same teacher teaching two sets of children of Standards I 
to IV, coming for the forenoon and afternoon sessions) in the former Travancore State, 
comprising half of the whole re-organised State. There are now 3,181 schools working 
under the shift system coveiing 11-6 lakhs of children. Though this system provides /or 
facilities at about half the cost, it has multifarious disadvantages. There is a perceptible 
difference in the standard of pupils in the shift and non-shift schools. It is an undisputed 
fact that the unnatural houis of woik In the second shift- system would be an impediment 
to the growth of the children, who are naturally restless in the afternoon. The stifling of^ 
the extracurricular activities will affect them considerably. To concentrate on 3 R’s 
without relieving the tedium by some other less aiduous subjects or alternating them with 
pleasanter types of woik such as games, ait, craft, music, etc., is also a disqualification 
inherent in this system of education. It is the concensus opinion of educationists that un- 
less this method of education is given up soon, greater calamities are inevitable the 

administrative difficulties have reduced this system to a “negation of education”. The 
problem facing the State to abolish shift system is that of providing additional accommoda- 
tion fill the scho'ds working under shift which may cost about 1*75 crores of rupees on a 
modest estimate. The teacher-pupil latio fixed in the first foui standards i? ,1 :25, while 
that of the secondary standards is 1 .40. 

The d i» mon of primaiy edi cation has been i educed fiom 8 veais to 7 (4 lower primary 
plus 3 upper piimary) corresponding!) compicssing the course of studies. The new sylla- 
bus introduced in 19^8 will cover as much as is being cov’^eied by 8 years. The coui% is 
an integrated one. The secondary school will commence from Std. VIII. In the lower 
primaiy classes (I-IV), theie is no text-book other .. <n the one foi the study of the regional 
language. English is introduced in Standard V . d Hindi in Standard VI. These arc 
compulsory subjects. Almost all the schools are co-educational. In schools where there 
are no less than 200 girl pupils, provisi(>n has been made either for the teaching of music 
cr needlework. Adequate steps are taken to impart instiuction in Arabic to Muslim 
pupils in primary schools. 

BASIC EDUCATION. — The schcnie foi the expansion of Basic education is progitessing only 
very slowly. Out n 8,622 piimary schools in the State there are only 614 Basic schools. 
Besides, there are 2 post-Basic schools and 1 post-Basi». training college. Compact area 
scheme was followed by which schi ’s in specified areas lying contiguous aroi^d Basic 
training schools are taken up for conversion into the Basic type. Standards I to III were 
converted in the first year and the other standards progressively in the succeeding years* 
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In the mattci' of re-orientation of primary education to fit in with the Basic Education 
Scheme, Kerala has broken new ground. The five-point programme chalked out by the 
All-India Basic Education Assessment Committee has been accepted by this State. As 
the original scheme of Basic Education is essentially intended for the benefit of villagers,, 
it had to be modified and adapted to suit the needs and genius of the people here. Realis- 
ing the importance of craft-centied education in tlie true sense of the term and the im- 
portance of scientific and technological developments affecting the people, the state govern- 
ment have introduced what may be described as “tof>l room method”, which has already 
won the approval of the Government of India and the Central Advis(>r\* Board of Educa- 
tion. I'hc system mainly consists of the provision t)f various simple old and modern tools 
and appliances in the primary school so that groups of children can become familiar with 
them and thereby acquire and develop their natural taste for using such tools and appli- 
ances and also acquire skill in so doing. The experiment is being tried in some 1,200 
departmental schools in the State after giving intensive short term training to teachers and 
assistant educational officers. Except that excessive emphasis on any single tool or 
ajJ^liance like the charka is avoided, the system of craft-centred education adopted in 
Kerala is, in essence, similar to Gandhiji’s scheme of education. The^ new .system will be 
watched and assessed as to its suitability in preparing school children Ibr the multi-pur- 
pose schools at the university stage. It is hoped that such a pattern will I'ulfil the twin 

tasks of education, viz., to develop proper citizenship and acquire skill for occupation. 

• 

Mip-DAY MEALS. — Provision of mid-day meals foi piimary school childien is a dij*e 
necessity in Kerala, where the rigours of the prevalent poverty aie accentuated by over- 
population and food shortage. The magnitude of the problem had pi evented the fonmer 
governments of Travancore and Cochin and the government of the integrated State of 
Travancnre-Gochin fixjm implementing the scheme in cuiything more than a lew select 
areas. The government, however, attach great importance to the need of providing mid- 
day meals not only because it would encourage children, particularly from the low income 
groups, to go to school, but also because it would serve as a health insmance measure lor tens 
of thousands of children of the State. With this object in \ lew, the government have decided 
to extend this beneficent, though costly, scheme to covci, accoiding to a phased progi amine,, 
all the primary s* hools in the State, thereby benefiting some 40 lakhs of pupils. At present, 
only 7 lakhs of pupils are fed. If the entire school-going population in the primary schools 
is to be given mid-day meal, it may require a «’nm of Rs. 2*7 crores. 

• The cost of a meal for each pupil should not exceed 6 nP., and eighty per cent of the cost 
of meal involved should be borne by the government. The remaining cost should be met 
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from local contributions to be obtained by the feeding committee either in kind or in cash. 
It has not been possible to achieve much by way of public pariticipaiion and the use of local 
resources. The general feeling is that education is the prime lesponsibility of the State. 

NATIONALISATION OF TEXT-BOOKS. — Thc local govei iimeni, in conformity with the 
directive of the Ciovernment of India and thc policy adopted in other states, implemented 
the complete nationalisation of text-books. In 1957-58, the government prepared and 
published all the text-books in thc language and nori-langiMge subjects The text-books 
were prepaicd bv committees of competent educationalists, in f^nglish, Malayalam, Sans- 
krit and Hindi. Non-dctailcd text-books were piesciibei;}, but they wcie purchased and 
distributed bv Ciovernment. In 1958, about eighty lakh copies oi text-books were printed 
and distiibuted by government in addition to some 20 lakh copies of non-detailed books 
purchased and distiibuted. A cential system of distiibution was evolved, under which the 
text-books weie supplied to thc headmasteis thiough co-o])eiative societies established in 
the diffeient schools in thc State.’ Recently, the licensee svstem was also revived. Nation- 
alisation has eiisuied the supply of lext-books at icasonablc pi ices. Another important 
efiect ol the standaidisation has been the leduction of the mimbei ol texr-lx)oks, parti- 
culaiiv 111 i^Mvci clft'j'ies. 

Great care has been taken in the selection ol the committees lor the preparation of 
text-books. Only ctlucationists having matin e expeiience and holding right objectives 
and unbiase-i views ^ue incliKbxl in the committc'^s. 

To sa\ that nationalisation of text-books will lead to inducti inalion is to iinder-ratc 
thc pow'cis of a tcachei. If a tcachei leall) wants to indocti inale, lie can do it even with- 
out a text-book. The leachei’s faith in a political philosophy is likely to colour his entire 
teaching. The remedy lies.nol maiiiiy m the text )ok but in the selection of teachers. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The State of Keiala has been m the Corofiont in leorganising secondaiy education on 
the pattern set by the Indian Ministry ol Education. It has a total enrolment of 5*5 lakhs 
of pupils in the 871 high schools. The sceondaiy and higher secondary courses are of 
three and four ycais’ duration respectively. As the conversion of all high schools into 
higher secondaiy sch(»ols will be «i phased piogiainme,, these two types of secondary schools 
will continue for some years to come. With the inmid iction of an integrated course of 
7 years of primary education the ent* period of secondar> and higher secondary courses 
have become a 10 (7 plus 3) and 11 (7 plus 3 plus 1) year patterns. New curriculum for 
the secondary and higher secondary schools were drawn up as early as May, 1956. The 
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curriculum for the higher secondary school was mainly on the lines indicated in the draft 
syllabuses published by the All-India Council for Secondary Education, making only such 
changes and adjustments as were necessary to suit the special conditions in the State. 

The original scheme was to provide different courses of study for the secondary schools 
and higher secondary schools. This would make the transfer of pupils from one school 
to another difficult. In view of the migratory nature of a considerable section of the 
school-going population, the government decided to give a common course for the second- 
ary schools and the first thi ee years of the highei' secondary'. The last y'car of the higher 
school was given a special syllabus of a high standard. 

The syllabi under the reorganised pattern were, prepared in such a wav that the pupils 
of the final year of the higher secondary' would have the same standaid as of the junior 
intermediate class of the university. The syllabi would, thereby enable the pupils coming 
out ol the higher secondary school to enter the three-year degree course oi the professional 
course of the university. Observation and assessment of the work in the higher secondary 
schools during the past two years have shown that there has been a consideral)le improve- 
ment in the standard of the pupils, especially in the electives. 

In the reorganised curriculum introduced in 1956-57, provision was made for the study 
of non-language core-subjects concurrently with the electives as envisaged in the pattern 
set by the Indian Ministry of Education. Electives have been provided not only under the 
technical, commercial, agricultural, home science and fine arts sti earns but also under 
humanities and sciences. These electives were iiuroduced m 1957-56 m the second year 
of the stream of pupils under the reorganised set-up. But now the government leel that 
the course of studies under the electives system is too heavy loi the aveiage high school 
pupil and that there is overlapping of subjects. Experience also shows that there is less 
of specialisation not -only in pre-university but even, in the degiee couisc. So the 
government have now decided to drop electives under humanities and sciences. Elec- 
tives, however, will continue under the diversified courses. This change in pattern was 
implemented progressively as the pupils in the first stanr'aid of high schools came to the 
higher classes only last year. 

The diversifed courses in technology, agricultuie, comrneicc, etc., aic not very popu- 
lar. The pupils taking these courses have a feeling of doubt whether they would be allowed 
to pursue courses of studies in the university. Originally, when the scheme was drawn up, 
the intention of the government was to pr »vide these courses for those who round off their 
education with the last standard. Hence, a certain degree of vocational competence wa» 
expected. But now government (1958) have revised their policy and have stated that 
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these courses arc meant only to give a vocational bias and not vocational competence. 
Government have alsf> stated that at the end of the S.S.L.C , pupils who take the diversi- 
fied courses should be eligible for admission to the academic couiscs oi the university if 
they so desire But still, the pupils undei the diversified streams ha\c no chances of enter- 
ing pre-professional courses leading to professional degiec colleges The reason is that 
in the piofessional colleges, the emphasis is on equipment in the basic sciences whereas 
in the multipurpose schools adequate grounding m the basic sciences is not provided. 
Undci these conditions, it is not suiprisirg that the couises ofleitd b\ the multipurpose 
schools have not prosed sufficiently atti active eithei loi pupils oi loi the guaidians. The 
guaidians are extiemcly reluctant to send then childicn to*a com sc of study, the future of 
which is unceitain Out of a total of 871 secondaiy schools, only 1 10 have so far been up- 
graded into higher secondaiv and multipmposc schools The highei secondary and 
multipuipose schools of Kerala follow closeK the pallet n set b\ the Indian Ministry of 
Education 

The main problem facing the Education Depanment of the State in the implementa- 
tion of the new scheme as in the case of piimaiv education is that of accommodatidh. 
Eveiy school that is^ipgraded oi convened into the highei secondaiy or the multipurpose 
pattern has to be provided with new buildings foi the liboratoi) oi the woikshop The 
average stiength of a class is 40 and foi pm poses of piactical woik, r^ch class has to be 
split up into tvvo batches The accommodation pio\ided at the commencement of the 
course has pioved inadequate in neaiK all cases \dditioiial funds have, therefore, to be 
found foi piovidmg moie looms to these schools 

The second pioblem is that ol equipment Thcic has Ix^en a consideiable difficulty 
m securing adequate supplv of tcxjls and appliance ^^ecause of t(''‘ dearth of the requisite 
mateiials in the maiket But inspite ol this the Dc, iiment lias b^cn able to equip pio- 
peily' all the higher secondais and multipuipose schools 

The third pioblcm is the non-avaiHbilitv of technic all\ cpudified hands with experi- 
ence to fill up the posts of mstiuctofs m teclmical education, mechanics and craft teachers. 
A sclieme has been piepaied hv the Diiectoi of Research foi the manufacture of many of 
the cepupments leqiiiiecl foi the schools If that pi eject inatei laliscs, the situation would 
be eased 

0 

When the stream of pupils now m Standard V i caching Standard XI in 1964-65, all the 
secondary schools will become higher 'condary schools ol 4 ycai duration During the 
intervenmg pci rod, all these schools have to be provided with adequate appliances and 
equipment to gear them up to the higher secondary level. The schools which have already 
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been upgiadecl as higher secondary schools are in fact overequipped without knowing the 
minimum standard required. It is, therefore, desirable to set a minimum standard for all 
higher secondary* schools of the future and utilise the available funds to equip as lar^e a 
number of schools as possible every year with the ultimate aim of equipping all schools 
hy^ 1964-65. 

At present there is no scheme foi any kind of selection at the end of Standard VII. 
Pupils are promoted on the basis of their performance in the annual examination. Stand- 
ard VIII, the first year of the higher secondary school, offers a common course for all. 
Diversification is contemplated only from Standard IX. The choice of tlic couise of study 
is largely left to the pupil and his guardian. There is no machinery for proper guidance 
and counselling. 

Some officeis of the Department are being trained in vocational guid.jnce. When 
at least one officer from each school gets trained, it will be possible to gi\c guidance to 
children on a scientific basis. 

^ Cv)nsistent with the remodelling of the secondary education pattern, public examina- 
tion was also modified to suit the modern trend. The Board for Public Examinations, 
recognising the undue subjective element of examination system, intn)duced questions requir- 
ing short paragraph answers and new-type tests requiring one-word answcis Doubtful 
or marginal cases would be checked with the maiks obtained at the internal examination 
in school for an adjudication and the moderation made oiily on this basis. 

MAINTENANCE GRANT 

c 

Tbe government have now undei taken the responsibility of paying teachers of schools 
under private management. According to this arrangement, the teaching staff of private 
schools is being paid by the g^/vernment direct like government teachers with the result 
that the financial commitment involved for the management will be less. A uniform set 
of rules for the payment of maintenance grants to all aided schools in the State has 
been framed which are appended here under: 

1. These rules define the circumstances under Vhich maintenance grants may be 
given to schools. 

2. Govemnient reserve to themselves, noiwith'^tanding anything in the.se rules, the 
right to refuse or to withdraw grant or any portion of it at their entire discretion. 

3. The maintenance grant is intended for following purposes: (a) petty construc- 
tign and repair and annual maintenance of school buildings; (b) purchase of educational 
appliances such as globes, maps, charts, appara’tus, for teaching of history and geography 
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and allied subjects, and instruments for mathematical drawing; (c) laboratory equipments, 
if any; (d) repairs to furniture and its replacement; (d) office expenses and miscellaneous 
items including stationei*y and postage; (f) contingencies for purchase of chalk, dusters, 
cleaning materials, buckets, ropes, registers and forms, etc.; (g) purchase of books and 
periodicals relating to education other than books for school library; (h) raw materials and 
equipment; (i) kindergarten and sewing appliances (girls’ schools only); (J) water charges; 
(k) electric charges; and (1) sweeping charges in lowei primary schools (basic and non-basic) 
and in upper primary schools with oi without lower primary section (Basic or non-basic) 
No full time staff shall he appointed in these schools lor sw'eeping work. 

4. (a) The maximum annual giant foi item (a) undci Rule 3 above shall be as follows: 

(i) Tiled buildings of all types of schools - 5 nP. p^r sq. ft. of floor space; 

(ii) Thatched buildings of all typ*es ol schools — 12 nP. per sq. ft. of floor space; 

(iii) The maximum giant foi a schf>ol per annum is Rs. 360/- 

(b) For items (b) to (k) undei Rule 3, the annual grant shall be based on the number 
of classes which arc as follows: • 



Maximum foi a 

Maximum for 


class 

the school 

High School Classes 

Rs. 120 

Rs. 1,200'- 

Ui)pcr Piimary (Basic 


* > 

Non-basic) 

80 

800/- 

Lowci Primary School 
(Basic and Non-basic)^ 

4H 

480/- 

Basic Tiaining Schools 

2M) 

800/- 

.\on- basic Training Schools 

60 

200/- 


The grants under (a) and (b) shall be the ctiial expendituie subject to the above 

rates and subject to the maximum fixed. 

(c) Foi item (a) under Rulfi 3, the annual gram shall be fixed ’at the following rates. 

One teacher, Lower P]imai\ School Rs 24/- pci annum 
Lfiwci Primary School Rs. 80/- ,, 

Upper Primal > School with or without Primai) section Rs. 80/- per annum 

• 

5. The District Educational Oflicei will be the oflicer competent to sanction main- 
tenance grants. The sanctum of' the grant at the lates prescribed in Rule 4 jibove will 
depend on the merit ..ud standard of the particular institution, as tested by the conditions 
prescribed in the rules or orders that may be issued by government or the Director ol 
Public Instruction. 

6. Fifty per cent of the maintenance grant calculated on the basis of the actual 
expenditure during the previous year or on the basis of an approximate estimate when 
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maintenance grant is sanctioned for the first time under these rules may, on an applica- 
tion made for the purpose in the form appended be paid to the manager/correspondent 
in advance in April or in the first week of May every year so as to enable the manage- 
ments to carry out the annual repaiis and maintenance to school buildings and furniture 
and equipments during the midsummer vacation and to purchase essential items of articles 
referred to in Rule 3 in time before the schools re-open. The applications for maintenance 
grant and the spare copies should be accompanied by a financial statement and a decla- 
ration by the manager/correspondent in the form prescribed for the purpose. An audit 
certificate of accounts of the school foi the previous year should also be furnished in 
the case of each school receiving grant of above Rs. 1,000. The certificate to be attached 
should be one issued by a qualified auditor under the Companies Act. 

7. The maintenance grant will be sanctioned by the district educational officer 
as soon as the applications are received and the amount, less the advance drawn will 
be placed at the disposal of the manager/coiicspondent. Grants may be claimed and 
drawn by the management in bills duly passed and countersigned by the disliict educational 
officer, who will send to the Director of Public Instruction and the coiiti oiler a consoli- 
dated list showing the amounts sanctioned by them as maintenance grants The consoli- 
dated list of grants will be sent by the sanctioning authority immediately after sanction 
is accorded and before the grant bills are countersigned This proeeduie will also be 
followed in the case of advance grants. In the sanctions of final grants the sanctioning 
authority will also record a certificate that the grants arc in accordance with rules and 
that; unutilised grants have been taken into account in fixing the annual giants. One 
copy of the application and enclosure will be sent by the distiict educational officer to 
the Director of Public Instruction along with the statement. The manager/correspondent 
will keep separate accounts regarding the government grant and other incomes for the main- 
tenance of the school and the expendituie incurred on the account. 

8. Form 71 appended to the Travancore Financial and Account Code shall be used 
with relevant modifications, foi submission of bills for maintenance grants. 

9. During inspection, the educational officer will with reference to the school re- 
cords andjby ph'^sical verification check whether the maintenance grant has been properly 
and fully utilised. The supervisors and higher authorities in the P.W. Department arc also 
authorised to inspect the aided schools and check the utilisation of the maintenance grant 

for items (a) and (d) in Rule 3. 

• 

* 10. Excess, if any, in the maintenance grant sanctioned for a year will be carried over 

to the next financial year. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

Of the 8,12,103 teachers of different categories, only 11,957 are untrained. The State 
has 80 training institutions for undergraduates and 11 post-graduate training colleges. 
In addition to these, there is a post-graduate Basic training college which offers in-service 
training in Basic education. There is also a post-graduate college of education, which 
offers the M.Ed. couies to trained teachers. 

From the year 1958-59, training qualification has been made compulsory for the re- 
cruitment of teacheis to secondary schools. Nearly all untrained teachers recruited for- 
merly have been deputed for craining this year. 

In-service education is given through seminars, week-end courses, vacation courses, work- 
shops and leiiesher courses organised by the Extension Services departments of the train- 
ing colleges at Trivandrum, T.iichui and Calicut. There is no in-service education 
programme for teadieis with a vi^w to enabling them to secure Masters’ Degree in 
different subjects 

There is a great difficulty in getting teachers tor technical subjects and crafts wit^ 
the result tliai seveial of the multipurpose schools arc without an adequate staff. 
Loan of staff from the engineering, agricultural or industrial departments is if i possible, 
in view ol the higher scales of pay prevailing in those departments. There is no dearth 
of teachers for Lire academic subjects. The State has a large number of ti'ained and experi- 
enced teachers who can leach in higher secondary schools even though they do not possess 
Masters’ degrees. Experience in the field of teaching is often more valuable than* a 
Master’s degree. 

In March 1958, the state government appoinu a committee to advise the govern- 
ment on all questions relating to paining and recruit .ent of teachers. On the advice of 
the committee, the government have adopted the policy that primary education should be 
of the Basic pattern and reorganised the training course on the same pattern. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the teachers who are already in service should be given a reorientation 
course to enable them to adjust themselves to the new pattern. The state government have, 
therefore, directed that the teachers’ training course lur primary school teachers should be 
of 2 years’ duration ’ ith 200 working days in each year. Curriculum for the training 
course will be divided into two parts, viz., (a) General Education and (b) Professional 
course. 

General Education consists of: (1) Regional language for 2 years, and (2) General 
English and Composition, (3) Mathematics, (4) General Science, and (5) Social studies for 
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one year. The professional course includes both theory and practical work and is to be 
closely related to the essential principles of Basic education which have been accepted for 
primary education in the State. 

The selection for training is done by the Stale Public Services’ Commission with the 
help of the Education Department. There is a dearth of really good craft teachers and 
consequently the scheme of Basic education either in its original form or in the reorientated 
form has fallen into disrepute. The following steps may be suggested to overcome this 
difficulty : 

1 . Technical institutions to train craftsmen with sufficient literary qualifications 
should be started in more centres as there is^ a thirst for technical education, due to 
the new \istas opened up for such trained persons; and 

2. Standardised craft equipments for crafts introduced in scliools may be arranged 
to be manuiactuied in organisations like the industrial estates, production-cum-train- 
,ing centres, government woikshops (engineerii.^^), ^khadi and village iiidustiies under 
expert guidance. 

INSPECTION 

The present system of inspection of schools is considei ed as peifunctory, that the time 
spent by the inspector at any particular place is insufficient, that the gicatei pait of the 
time is taken up with routine work like looking into the adrniuistiative aspect of the school 
and cursory checking of accounts. There is not enough time devotetl to the academic side 
and contacts between inspectors and teachers aie casual. Tlie numbei o( schools eutiusted 
to* the care of a district educational officer and an assistant edui atioual ollicei is too large 
for him to enable him to acquaint himself with their woik and appreciate their problems; 
nor is he in a position to advise and guide the teaching stafl' in improving the woik of the 
school. Each district educational officer has under him fiom 30-75 high schools and training 
schools together while each assistant educational officer has about 60-100 piimary schools. 

If the role of the inspector is conceived as one to advise and guide the teachers in their 
work and to do it with diligence and care as it deserves, he will have his hands full with 
this work without any additional responsibilities of«adinimstrati\x job. II the officer is 
saddled wdth inspection and administration he will be more inclined to l;e an adminis- 
trator ratker than an adviser in academic matters and may even stand in the way of friendly 
relations between teachers and the inspector. The true lolc ol an inspector as put by 
the International Team of Experts should be to study the problems of each school and view 
them comprehensively in the context educational objectives, to formulate suggestions 
for improvement and to help the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. 
Therefore, there should be two categories of ofjicers, one meant for administration and the 
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Other exclusively meant for inspection. The officer on the inspection branch may be called 
the Superintendent of Schools or as recommended by the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion, the Educational Adviser. 

Inspecting officers are expected to keep themselves acquainted with the educational 
needs and progress of different parts under their jurisdiction, meet persons who are inter- 
ested in matteis educational and render every help and advice to individuals and bodies 
engaged in educational activities to fu’-^^her the progress of education and improve the 
quality. No inspecting officer should be entrusted with the inspection work of more than 
200 teacheis a yeai, wh.itever niiy be the numbci of schools. 

The eduCiational advisei or the chief inspector should possess high academic qualifica- 
tions and should have h<id teaching experience in schools foi at least 10 years or should have 
been the headmaster of a high school for a minimum period of 3 years or may be one 
among the qualified staff of training colleges. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Education can be bn^adly classified as general and technical. The two had alwa^ 
been kep^ «:<^paiate fo^ the purpose ol direction and control. Technical institutions were 
formerly under heads of technical departments or the government. With the laj^id growth 
of technical education the need arose for a separate agency to be in charge in it. Fully 
realising the v’tal role of technical education in equipping vouths for the new life of 
industrial progress that awaits them, the Government of Kerala have revamped the exist- 
ing system with the active co-operation of the Union Ministry of Education. The pQSt 
of a director of technical education was created in this context in 1957 with a view to 
place all technical institutions under the coirtrol ul a didy qualified and responsible officer. 
The director is now in charge of all institution which were until recently under the 
control of tire imiversil) and lire Industries Dep. tment. The control over engineer- 
ing colleges has not yet been transferred to him, but the intention rs to do so in due course. 
A State Board of Technical Education has been constituted in consultation with the All- 
India Council of Technical Education lor the purpose of co-ordinating the development of 
technical education in the State. 

At present the State has 3 engineering colleges and 13 polytechnics. Thug facilities 
have been pi'ovided f. r a sufficient number of students to undertake technological studies. 
It is proposed to start two more engineering colleges and four more polytechnics. With 
a view to giving a technical bias to ge^ ^ral education ana to provide for persons who can 
take up jobs immediately as soon as they get out of schools, the state government havjc 
decided to establish 18 junior technical schools of which 9 were already started in 1960. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

It docs not fall to the lot of all governments to sponsor the founding of a new univer- 
sity which is in fact the key stone of the entire educational system, the sheltering canopy 
for regional and national culture and fine arts The Kerala University which came into 
being on the 30th August 1957, intends “to provide for the conservation, promotion 
and developments of Keiala art and culture and the Malayalam language and for 
instruction through Malayalam in all educational institutions of the Slate and to 
provide greater facilities for post-graduate study and original research in all branches of 
learning by establishing centres of post-graduate study and original research in different 
parts of the State.” A completely demociatic constitution enables the University to have 
the fullest ben'^fit oi the sei vices and association *of elected representatives ol constituent 
colleges, school local bodies, trade unions and cultural interests The University is a semi- 
autonomous body and is left free to concentrate on the tasks it has set foi itself, besides 
exercising effective academic control over the coii'.atvienL and affiliated colleges 

The number of colleges maintained by government is 24 and by puvatc management 
in 51 with a total enrolment of 38,574 students. The distribution ol colleges over different 
fields is as follows: arts and science (45), oriental studies (7), law (2), ayurveda (1), medi- 
cine (2), agriculture (1), veterinary (1), teacher education (11) and engineeiing (5). The 
total enrolment of these institutions is given in the following table 


TABLE 63 

i 

Student Enrolment in Colleges, Kerala, 1959-60 


« 

! Men 

! Women 

lotal 

Affiliated COLLEGE 

Alts & Science and Oriental studies 

1 

i 


Colleges 

23,309 

1 9,718 

33,027 

Oriental Title Institutions 

205 ' 

106 

311 

Professional Colleges 

4:il9 

829 

4,948 

Total 

27,633 

10,653 

' 38,286 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING DEPARTMENTS 



1 

Department of Education (M Ed. Couise) i 
Department of Politics 1 

1 ^ 

2 

1 8 

(M.A. in Politics) 

Department of Psychology (M.A. in 1 

20 

1 4 

, 24 

Psychology) 1 

Department of Statistics (M.Sc. in 

6 

8 

14 

Statistics) 

Department of Marine Biology (M.Sc. in 

24 

2 

26 

Marine Biology & M.Sc. in Oceanography) 

11 

5 

16 

. * Total 

67 

21 

88 

Grand Total 

27,700 

10^674 

38,374 
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Out of the above total enrolment, 31,834 were studying arts, science and oriental 
studies, 30 fine arts, 321 law, 1,524 education, 1,169 engineering, 1,774 commerce, 916 
medicine, 225 ayurveda^ 237 agriculture and 344 veterinary science. 

Besides English Compulsory Part I, tuition was imparted in second languages, viz., 
Hindi, Malayalam, and a few European languages. Pre-University courses were started 
in 1956 in all the colleges and the Junior Intermediate Glasses were stopped. 

For extending the scope for studies and research, the University has already plans for 
opening an institute of oceanography and an institute of research in applied sciences. A 
research wing is shortly to be constituted under the KeraLt University for the study of the 
History of Kerala. 

The Univcisity has also inaugurated a series of extension lectures intended to carry 
modern knowledge in science and the humanities to the common people. With the aid 
of funds placed at its disposal by, the government, the University is aiding private colleges 
to enhance the salaries of the staff. The total expenditure during the year under 
various heads came to Rs. 52 lakhs. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 

The social education activities in the Community Projects, Intensive L^velopment 
and National Extension Services Blocks weie transferred to the control of the Education 
Department in ^957. The number of s-^cial education centres during the year was 32 with 
5 social education organisers. The centres conducted a variety of educational activities. 
With the help of adxilt literacy classes conducted by the centres, it was seen that 15,000 
men and women were made literates during the year. Instruction in one or more*cottage 
industries was also imparted. Cultural activities ►. e also undcj taken by these centres. 
Formation of different clubj?, societies, distribution ^ milk were also attended to by the 
organisers with the co-operation of the public. Some people in certain centres were 
educated about the Japanese method of cultivation. Some centres demonstrated the 
best control measures. 

The audio-visual mobile unit, publication of the monthly bulletin and vocabulary 
research unit for collecting sijigle words in Malayalam continued to contribute their 
share to the developi 'ont of social education. The total expenditure for social education 
during 1959-60 was Rs. 83,720/-. 

The library movement in the Si e which was organised by the State Grmthasalc 
Sangham was brought under the control of a library board constituted with the Directoi 
of Public Instruction as the chairman. For guidance and promotion of literary standard*. 
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a Keiala Sahitya Academy was instituted with eminent men of letters in Malayalam as 
membeis. There were about 2,000 libraries affiliated to the Sangham and the aggrega- 
ted amount paid towaids grant to libraries in 1957 amounted to Rs. 2,55,930. 

ARTS SCHOOLS 

Special schools cateiing to the artistic and cultural needs of the community have 
also been developed. The State is lunning three music academies, two painting schools 
and an academy ol fine arts wheie kathakalt, bharatha-naiyam and other art foims are 
taught and fostered 

The Keiala Kalamatidalatn* which the great poet Vallathol brought to life, has been 
rc-oiganised so .iS to become a living centre of Kfeiala dance and allied ait loims. The 
Keiala Sahttya Academy and the Sangeetha Mataka Academy have also been placed on 
secure foundations, with the active association of literal y and art associations, lepresenta- 

tive men of letters and* devotees of art and cultuie. 

. • 

OTHER ITEMS 

* The government also pays special attention to the education of scheduled castes, sche- 
duled tribes and othei backward communities and o* handicapped childien -deaf, dumb 
and blind • 'The education of the juvenile delinquents in the State was tamed on by the 
ceitified school at Tiivandrum which is one ol the oldest of its kind in India. Theic 

IS one reforma toiy school in Kozhikode also. The Scout Movement woiking undei the 

« 

contiol and guidance of the Boy Scouts Association foiined an essenlial pait ol school 
acti\ 4 ity and progressed well m the various schools in the state duiing the yeai The 
N.C.C.* and A.C C sections also progress well 

CONCLUSION 

The progress has*thus been all round and co.nprehensive, covciing tlie entire field of 
educational endeavour. No oth^r state maintains such a wealth ol educational institutions 
of every grade langing fiom the lov^est to the highest No othei state spends such a large 
share of its income, on education and no other state boast of such high peicentage of 
literacy. These are ceitainly matters of legitimate pnde 
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Dr. G. Chaurasia 


THE STATE 

The new Madhya Pradesh came into existence on 1st of November, 1956. It com- 
prises Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh, Bhopal and Mahakoshal (Hindi Area of old 
M.P.) These four regions have 43 districts with a total population of 3,23,04,375 and an 
area of 1,71,210 sq. miles. Tluis it is the largest state of India. 'The four legions have 
come together as a result of States Reorganisation. It is not possible lo know M.P. 
without knowing all the four regions. Every region ha*? a long history of its educational, 
cultural, commercial and pv)litical development over a period of several hundred years. 
It is true that Hindi language is the great link binding the four regions but really th<?i-e 
are ir t Ibui but fort) brands of Hindi in the four regions. It is nho true that the majority 
of the ])Cople follow the same religion and ai'e bound together by similar religious tics. 
But any casual visitor would discover an ocean of diversity under the surface of political 
unity. Evei\ region is a conglomeration of different sul)-cuitiiies, customs, manners, 
dialects, traditions and habits, in fact, there is a rich diversity in all walks of life which 
would lascinale any social scientist. 

Truly the most gigantic problem of M.P. is the integration of all the various patter j*s 
of lilc and administration. The task would be in a totalit.ujan titmospherc but here 
the attempt is to preserve *the best ot every reg n and to bring rrr uiifoirnity in the 
administration and behaviour patterns so far as it is essential lo’ a strong and efficient 
administration. This objective calls lor the closest sciaiiiny of ever*) prac'ticc, procedure 
and behaviour pattern in every walk of lil’e. To the extent (hat this scrutiny is objective 
and impartial, the pace of integration would be fast and satidrutoiy. Alas! how painfully 
slow is the pace of integration!! 

» 

Some great dreamers visualised a new M.P. and some casy-cliair politicians exclaimed 
on the 1st of No\ ember 195G that the new and great M.P. has been born and lo! it is 
running ahead. Perhaps more pain/ ' than the pangs ol new birth is the slow pace of the 
new born babel But let not impatience and anxiety cloud your vision. This new-born 
is destined to greatness and richness because (I wish to tell you in confidence: It is 
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born with a silver spoon in its mouth ! Mr. G. Ramchandran, Secretary, Gandhi National 
Memoiial Fund is a great admirer of new M.P. He is fascinated by our great potentiali- 
ties and vast resources. Isn’t it marvellous that the new-born has hypnotised a great 
visional y like Ramchandran? And I have no doubt that there are thousands of Ramchan- 
drans in India. 

ADAUNISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

Let us keep away from this business of hypnotism, till we travel se the high-ways and 
by-ways in the woild of education in the new M.P. What is the picture of education 
that the new M.P. presents^ T'here are 29,615 primary schools, 2,628 secondary schools 
(middle and high), 14 polytechnics and more than a hundred colleges. There are 104 
Basic training-colleges and normal schools and 10 post graduate teacheis tiaining colleges. 
There are three universities — Vikram (at Ujjain), Jabalpur and Sagoi. There is a music 
university — Indira Sangect Academy at Khaiiagarh, Dist. Durg. 

What is the administrative machinery which runs such a laige number of educational 
in>«titutions spread over several hundred miles? The existing set-up is as follows: 

Education Minister 

1 

Education Secretary 

Dy. Secretary Director of Public Instruction Principals, 

Education (Govt. Colleges) 

, *1 I V _ 

Under- O.S.D. .O.S D. Under- Principals ^ O.S.D 

Secretary Secretary Govt. Training | 

Education Education Colleges I Dy Directors of Public 

Joint Director Instruction 

of Public 
Instruction. 

(Technical Education) 

The IJirector of Public Instruction, under the guidance of the Education Secretary and 
the Education Ministei, carries out all the educational policies of the government in the 
field of pre-primary education, Basic and primary education, secondary education, techni- 
cal education and teacher education at all levels. There is a proposal to create a directo- 
rate of university education. At present the Education Secretary is directly responsible for 
the collegiate branch. 


Dy. 'Secretary 
Education (College) 



EDUCATION DIRECTORATE 
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The D.P.I. has about 90,000 employees under him and about 1,200 of them are gaze- 
tted officers with drawing and disbursing powers. He has under him nine educational 
divisons with headquarters at Gwalior, Indore, Ujjain, Bhopal, Rewa, Jabalpur, Bilaspur, 
Raipui and Hoshangabad. Every division comprises of thice oi four districts. It is 
undet a divisional officei in the scale of Glass I State Education Service. Each district 
has a district inspector of schools and seveial assistant distiict iiispeclors of schools. There 
is a district hbiaiian in most of the districts provided under the scheme of Govement of 
India ‘Improvement of Library Service’ which was started in 1955. 

There have been lor nuny decades Men’s Branch ai%d Women’s Branch separately 
for boys’ education and girls’ educatiop in Mahakoshal Region. Equivalent to D.S.E., 
there was the inspectress ol schools m Slate Education Service Glass I. With effect from 
April, 1960 the two branches have been merged, and the Glass I posts of Inspectress of 
Schools have been abolished The D.S E is now in charge of both bo^s’ and ghls* schools 
in his division. The classic Mandamus petition by a lady officer claiming seniority -over 
all the male othcers is a landmark m the annals of education m M.P. The M.P. High 
Couit lules that so loi'g as the government maintained Men’s Branch ?»nd Women’s 
Biancii sepaiatcl>, there was no cause ol grievance for the lad\ officei m question. Perhaps 
this merger is m keeping with the fashion of the day and would lesult m more efficient and 
cogent administration. 


TABLE 61 

Second Five-Year Plan and Education, M.P. 


Blanch 


Amount 

(Rupees iii lakhs) 


Primal y education 
Secondary education 
University education 
Technical education 
Other Items 


898 05 
329 99 
305 87 
275 32 
118 60 


Total 


1,927-83 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Now let us glance at the picture of primary education in M.P. Pre-primary Education 
in M.P. has very little to show. There are two pre-primary training institutes — one at 
Jabalpur (government) and the other at Indore (non-government) Their output of 
trainees is about 150. It is reported that there are about 200 pre-primary schools, most 
of which arc run by voluntary organisations getting government grants-in-aid. The ex- 
penditure on this account in 1960-61 was Rs. 1,50,000. 

There arc seventy-seven Basic training colleges and normal schools foi training teachers 
for primary, middle, junior aivl senior Basic schools. Twenty-seven new Basic training 
colleges have been started in the different parts ot the State in July, 1960. Thus the total 
number of Basic 'training colleges would be 104 and their annual out-put of trained teachers 
would be 10,400. 

So far only six of these institutions are exclusively foi ladies. To meet the increasing 
demand for trained lady teacheis, the government have recently derided that 15 lady 
teachers would be admitted to every Basic training college and normal school in M.P. 
The duration of training for both middle pass and matriculates is one year. The new 

policy of the government is that only matriculates should be admitted foi training. 

• « 

Exception has to be made in the case of women — where matiiciiJate women are not 
available, middle pass would continue to be admitted loi some time Teachers under 
training get full salary in Madhya Bhaiat and Bhopal regions. But in Mahakoshal and 
Vindhya Pradesh regions, they only get a small stipend and no salary. The new policy 
of the government is that all tcachejs undci tiaining should get full salary at all levels. 
Thus, the stage is set for achieving the targets of the Thiid Five-Yeai Plan with legaid to 

compulsory primary education for all childien between the ages of 6 and 11 yeais. 

• 

There are in air29,615 primaiy schools enrolh’ng about 18 lakhs ol pupils. In all 
rural areas, there is co-education at the primary level In some cases in the urban areas 
there are separate schools for boys and giils. In Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Bhopal regions, all the primary schools are run and eutiieh contiolled by the government. 
In the Mahakoshal Region, the local bodies known as ""Janpad'" in the ruial areas and 
municipa^ties and corporations in the urban areas are responsible foi providing primary 
education. These local bodies receive grants-in-aid from government ranging from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent of the total approved expendituie. 

Thp duration of primary education is five years in Madhya Bharat, Vindhya 
Pradesh and Bhopal regions. Only in Mahakoshal region, it was four years. For bringing 
uniformity in the pattern of primary education all over the State, the fifth class has been 
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added in all the four-year primary schools in the Mahakoshal region. An integrated 
syllabus has come into force in all the primary schools of M.P. since July 1959. This 
new syllabus is based on the syllabus formulated by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Seva- 
gram, and includes different types of craft-work and activities. For the inspection and 
control of these several thousand primary schools, there is a net-work of assistant district 
inspectors of schools. In smaller districts, there are ten assistant district inspectors of 
schools and in bigger districts there are sixteen to twenty of them. The numbet* of assis- 
tant district inspectors of schools is inci casing along with the increase in the new primary 
schools in every district. The ix)licy of the government is that there should not be more 
than 50 piimary schools in the range of every assistant district inspector of schools. 

The Education Department has recently completed a comprehensive survey of primary 
education in the State. It is hoped that this survey would be published shortly. This 
survey would form the basis for the provision of compulsory primary education during the 
Third Five-Year Plan. As a pilot project, the work of compulsory primary education has 
been started in 21 selected N.E.S. Blocks. As many as 1,094 residential quarters for lady 
teachers in rural areas have been constructed with the aid of the Government of India^ 

BASIC EDUCATION 

In 1958, the state government have constituted a statutory Board of BasxC Education. 
The function of the board is to advise government in all matters i elating to Basic educa- 
tion. In the Mahakoshal region,® all the noimal schools for the training of men and women 
teachers adopted the Basic pattern prior to 1956. In the new M.P., the governrnent 
decided that all training institutions for teachers should adopt Basic pattern. So .today, 
we have no training institutions running on the old pattern. But this distinction con- 
tinues at the post-graduate Jevel. In 1955, post-r ’aduate Basic training colleges were 
started at Bhopal and Jabalpur* under the Government of India Scheme. In 1958, 
another post-graduate Basic training college was slaited at Ujjain. In addition to these 
three institutions, there are six post-graduate training colleges which are run on the old 
pattern. From July 1960, the gover^iment have decided that all post-graduate training 
colleges would adopt the Basic pattein. The tenth post-graduate training college has been 
started at Gwalior in July 1960. It has also been decided to shift the P.G.B.T^ College, 
Jabalpur to Bilaspir — the old Prantiya Prashikhan Mahavidyalaya (Spence Training 
college) continues to seive the Jabalpur division from Jabalpur. Thus, there would be one 
post-gradute training college in every educational division. \"indhya Pradesh region 
would have two — one at Rewa and the other at Chhattarpur. Every college admits 
128 in B. Ed., and seven colleges have the M. Ed. class with 10 students in each. 
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True, it is not enough to have Basic training colleges. The real problem is to have 
new Basic schools and to convert the thousands of primary schools into Basic institutions. 
The picture is not very encouraging in this respect. Perhaps we have only 3,000 Basic 
schools. The task of converting the several thousand traditional primai 7 schools into 
Basic schools is staggering. And maik >oii, it is a national problem. The National 
Seminar on Basic Education held at llansbhavi (Mysore) in 1958 undei the guidance of 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave and the National Seminar held at Allahabad undci the guidance 
of Dr. K. L. Shrimali in 1959 have given serious thought to this gigantic pioblem. The 
scheme of oiientation to Basic pattern devised by Sri G. Ramchandian has been accep- 
ted by the countiy as the only* solution to this problem. Seveial states ol India are going 
ahead with this sc^hernc of orientation, M.P. has taken a good start in this field. In 
June 1959, Sri. G. Ramchandian conducted a one-week seminar at PnLhmaihi and 
provided guidance and inspiration to all workers in the field ol Basu eduention. We 
havc^heaitily approved the scheme of orientation to the F^ojc ji.atein and tire iolowiiig steps 
have been taken: 

1. Celebration of Basic Ldiuation Week and State B isic Ivdiication Seminar 
The first Seminar was held at Sehoie in Janmiiy 1958., tiic scruiid Jt Kiirideshwai 

in January 1959 and the thud at Bijalpur in ]anu.ii\ I9i)() 

• • 

2. Organisation ol training courses for the inspector it rt e\ci) post-graduate 
basic training college. 

3. The Stale Basic Education Scmiinu at Brjaljiiu is a laii hnaik in the dcvclop- 
inent of Basic education, beccuise 75 heads basic tiaming nistirutior>s loimulated 

.their individual scheme's and presented them in general assembly at Bij.dpui . These 
schemes include* (1) improvement of all Basic schools within 5 miles ot training 
institution; (2) oiientation all tiaditic;nal primary schools t(> tlir B.isic pattern 
within 5 miles of the tiainiag institution; (3) provision ol mid-day meals to the 
children in as many schools as possible; (4) m the pattern ol the woxk done in 
Madras State to obtain public cooperation and seek pcojrles' })aiticipatioii m repair 
and white wash of the school building, provision ol eciuipirient, luinitiiic and other 
material, collection of books for school library, construe tion of new building, etc; (5) 
cooperation with the inspectorate in the inspection and supervision ol piirnaiy schools 
within five miles of the training institution; (b) oigcimsatjon ol workslio]rs, seminars, 
conferences ani training courses lor the teachers ol the piirn uy schools within five miles 
of the training institution; and (7) publication of usclul material for teachers of Basic 
schools. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

There were three boards of secondary education at the time of the formation of the new 
State — the Mahakoshal Board, the Madhya Bharat Board and the Ajmer Board. The 
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new Secondary Education Act has come into force from April 20, 1950 and a statutory 
Board of Secondary Education has been constituted for M P The D P.I is the ex-officio 
Chairman of the Board of Secondary Education and there ate 19 membeis representing 
different types of interests pertaining to secondary education The Cential Office of the 
Board has started functioning at Bhopal and the two sub-offices would continue to function 
at Gwalior and Jabalpur till suitable accommodation is available ii Bhopal This Boaid 
is responsible foi ptesciibing s\llabi ind conducting examinations iindei the provisions of 
the Act It is conducting the lollowiiig examinations at pit sent 

1 Intel mediate 1 xaimnations in arts, science, conimeue and agiiculture; 

2 Eleven Year Course m multipurpose sccondaiv schools, 

3 Eleven Yeai Course m higher secondaiv schools, 

'I Icn \cii Coiisc in high schools, 

5 Agiicultme high sdiools, md 

() Kala J\ikitan (Icihiwcil) 

The new Secondary Lduc ition \ct empowers the Bond of Secondaiv Edueation to 
( oiidiu t the Tcaifids’ Training Ccitificatc I xammation in lutnre Al jne^sent the Feachcis’ 
Tiaimng Geitihi ite* Examination is c uicluctccl b\ the DPI 

\t piesent thcif' aie 1,978 muhlle scliooL, b50 high sc bool , highei seco I iv schools 
and multipui nose liighei sc(oiidd) schooK m P Lfloits au being micie to upgrade 
the existing high schools to higtici secondaiv schools )s soon a possibl'^ Iheic is an 
incieising dtinind loi inoie Ii'gh schools even wheic The goveinnici t high sshopis, 
higliei secondaiv schools and multipurpose higher secomluv schools iie coritiolled by 
the divisioi il education office! He has wide administi lU t povcis loi du ippointmcnt 

of almost all cinpIo\t<s in ilu sclioc ^ ud finanur po\ cjs ol suiclioning expenditure up 

to a limit of Rs 50,000 foi all ilu est dilishmcnts indci Ins control 1 lie appointment 

of lecturers in the sc ile of Rs l5U-)50 ind caicci m siei in the sc do ol Rs 150-400 is 

done b\ the DPI Ihe appouitmcMit ind ti tiisfei ol ^11 g i/etted officeis is done b^ the 
govcinmcnt The division)! ediic Umn oflicei is liec to tiansiei ill mni-ga/etted employees 
and (lass III and IV cmiployees anvtvlieit in Ins clixisioii The D P 1 s sinction is neces- 
saiy for all mtei -divisional tiansfeis 

The pav sc lies lui the piincjpals ol the multipuipose highci ‘'ccondaiy schools is 
Rs 310-600 The scale of the principals of the liighei ccondai) schools is Rs 250-500. 

There are six posts of lectuicrs for c y higher secondarv school in the scale of Rs. 150- 

* 

350. From July 1960, two ne\v posts of assistant masters have been created for every 
higher secondary school 
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The government took a very bold step in July 1958~when it was declared that no 
eligible student should be refused admission in any school. During the last two years, the 
decision has resulted in the opening of hundreds of new sections in the various classes in 
secondary schools all over the State. 

• In order to promote the education of the girls, a senior lady officer of Class I Service 
has been recently appointed as the Deputy Director of Public Instruction in-charge of 
girls* education. The appointment of a state level committee for women’s education is 
under active consideration of the government. 

The policy of the governiAent is to encourage non-government enterprise in secondary 
education by giving liberal grant-in-aid. There isr a provision of Rs. 11,28,000 grant-in- 
aid for building and equipment to non-government institutions in the budget of 1960-61. 
The rules of grant-in-aid prevalent in all the four regions have been unified and would 
come into force from the current session. 

Rupees thirteen lakhs are spent annually in the distribution of scholarships to deserv- 
ing students. They are awarded on the basis of merit-cum-poverty. Efforts are being 
made to have a uniform pattern of scholarships in the four regionsk. 

Under* the Government of India Scheme, there are Extension Services Departments 
in five post-graduate training colleges at Jabalpur, Raipur, Dewas, Rewa and Bhopal. 
The Extension Services have been successful in injecting a new life in secondary schools of 
their area. They have organised workshops and training courses for several hundred tea- 
chers. The Government of India have also sanctioned a loan of Rs. 10 lacs for the con- 
struction of hostels in five post-graduate training colleges. 

THE TASK AHEAD 

The first task is to unify the existing practice^ atid procedures and to evolve a 
uniform pattern. It has been realised in the new M.P, that sound educational adminis- 
tration is the basis of all good education. 

It has been realised that in the new and big State,* efficiency in educational administra- 
tion can be achieved through decentralisation. In every region, there is a long standing 
tradition of centralising power and authority at the level of either the state government 
or the directorate. This is also true of other states in India because they have inherited 
it from the British rule. Now it has been realised that if red-tape and delay are to be 
reduced there must be more delegation of p >wers — both administrative and financial all 
along the line. After careful consideration it has been decided to decentralise the powor 
and authority vested in the state govenunent and- the Director of Public Instruction. In 
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a few months, the government would issue orders in this behalf. The D.P.I. will have 
wider powers and authority in all administrative and financial matters. The divisional 
officers will get new administrative and financial powers exercised by the D.P.I. at presenti 
The district inspectors of schools will have new administrative and financial powers exerci- 
sed by the divisional officers at present. 

An earnest attempt is being made to democratise administration by providing ample 
opprotunities to teachers and administrr-tors to work together in the formulation and 
implementation of all new schemes and policies. There are periodical conferences and 
seminars at the district, regional and state level. 

New opportunities are provided to all workers in the field of experimentation and 
exchange of ideas. It has been realised that the educational institutions can become 
dynamic and enthusiastic if they are given more freedom in planning their day-to-day work. 
In pursuance of this policy, the Director of Public Instruction has recently launched upon 
a new programme of exchange of professors in training colleges. According to this, pro- 
gramme, the best professors in the training colleges would be sent to other training colleges 
in the State for a period of four to six weeks. In addition to extension lectures, tHc 
visiting putfessor wo ild actually teach the B. Ed. and M. Ed. classes. Thus the college 

would get the benefit of the specialised knowledge of the visiting professor and the visiting 

» 

professor would get a first hand knowledge of the working of a (raining college other than 
his own. 

The Education Department* is aware that there is an uigent need for rethinking and 
replanning of the administrative procedures for introducing radical changes in the outjdok 
as well as techniques. The government is keen to gear the administrative machinery to 
the challenges of a democratic welfare state. A fr reign expert of education visited India 
recently and he has remarked that 'for the m(. part Indian administrators exert a 
conservative influence on the work of schools. India is not the only country in which 
administrators find orthodoxy and iiiiilbrmity more contfortable companions than hetero- 
doxy and diversity.” He has Anther remarked that the educational administrators in 
India have no time to consider the value of experiments with new materials or methods. 
It is encouraging that the Union Ministry of Education is taking necessary steps to infuse 
new life in educational administration in the country. The Education Department in M.P. 
is fully conscious of existing defects in educational administration at all levels. All nece- 
ssary steps are being taken to make educational adminis; ration dynamic and democratic. 

The government budget of 1960-i shows an enormous increase in expenditure on 
education and also reflects the magnitude of the task ahead. The details are given on 
Table 65. 
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TABLE 65 

Budget Provisions for Education, M.P., 1960-61 


Branch | (Rupees in lakhs) 

J. Univcisity Lduration I J, 3b, 59000 

2. Secondaiy Education 3,34,89,975 

3. Primary Education 6,0606000 

4. Technical Education 8,84,0000 

5. Other Banches . . . . \ 9,70,000 

6. Teachei' Education 82,75,000 

7. Scholaiships 13,62,000 

8. Administration 43,89,500 

9. Physical Education 22,15,200 

Id Miscellaneous 14,10,325 

'lotal ' 13,52,17,000 
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MADRAS 

Sri S. NatarajaM 


BACKGROUND 

FORMATION OF THE STATE. — On tlic cvc of independence, the Madras State, then 
known as tlie Madras Piesidency, com| 3 rised the districts extending from Srikakulam in 
the North, Tirunelveli in tiie South, and Malabar and South Kanara in the West. Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada were the then prevailing regional languages. In Octo- 
ber 1953, the Andhia State came into being out of the Telugu districts of the State and 
the Kannada speaking portion of the Bellary district was merged with the Mysore State. 
The aiea of the State on the eve of partition was 121,790 square miles and the population 
a!x)ut 580 lakhs. Consequent on the reorganisation of states on a linguistic basis, thS 
Malay cilani and Kana.dda speaking distiiots were merged with Kerala and Mysore states 
respectively and the 'ramil speaking areas of the former I’ravanco re- Cochin S< +e merged 
with this State in November 1956. The area of the Madras State, thus reconstituted, is 

50,132 square miles, and its population according to 1961 census is 3,23,94,375. 

• 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE KDUt^ATioN 13 EPARTMENT. — Along with Bombay and Calouttfi, 
Madras was among the earliest settlements of the Last India Compam'. The Company 
set about oiganising some kind of public instruction when from being merely a trading 
company, they passed on to pla) the role of rulers '*0 country. In 1826 the then gover- 
nor, Sir Thomas Monro, constituted the Committee f Public Instruction with authority 
to establish schools both at the district level and at the ta/uia level throughout the presidency. 
A director of public instruction w'as appointed in 1854. A grant-in-aid code was issued the 
following year and private bodies w’crc enabled to seek grants to run schools. The Madras 
University came into existence soon after. In 1871 wuth the constitution of local bodies, 
initiative was given to district boards and municipal councils to organise schools. 

ADMINISTRATION AT HEADQUARTERS 

INTRODUCTION. — On lines with other states, the Go^ ' rnor is the constitutional head 
of the State but the real executive authority vests in the Council ol' Ministers heaidcd by 
the Chief Minister. He is helped by a number of ministers and deputy ministers. One of 
these ministers is in charge of 'education. 
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BDUGATiON MINISTER AND THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION. — At prcscnt the Minister for 
Education in the State is also in charge of the portfolios of Law and Finance. He is assisted 
by a Secretary for Education in the secretariat, who is generally either an LC.S. or LA.S. 
officer. 

THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: ITS ORGANISATION AND FUNCTIONS. — The Director of 
Public Instruction is the head of the Department of Education. He is also the Commissioner 
for Government Examinations and the Director of Public Libraries. He is assisted at 
headquarters by three deputy directors and a deputy commissioner besides a few other 
officers. There are two divisfonal inspectors of schools in the grade of deputy directors 
with their head-quarters in the mufussil. 

The State is divided into 24 educational districts and a district educational officei is 
in charge of each of them. There are besides four inspecti esses of girls’ schools. Each 
district is divided into talukas and suh-talukas and there .is a deputy inspector in charge of 
a taluka or suh~taluka. Inspecting officers are entrusted with the main task of the inspec- 
tion of schools and the sanction and disbursement of giants. The professional institu- 
tions other than teacher-training are under the contiol of the respective depailments. 

ADVISORY BOARDS. — The following advisory bodies function in the State: (1) The 
State Board of Education; (2) The Board of Secondaiy Education, (3) Tlie Central Lib- 
rary Committee and (4) The Text-book Committee. All these are nominated bodies. 

.The Minister of Education is the chairman of the State Boaid of Education and it ad- 
vises the government on matters relating to education. The Director of Public Instruction 
is the chairman of the Board of Secondary Education. Besides the ex-ojficio officers, the 
board consists of representatives of the two universities, of teachers and of managements. 
They are nominated* by government. The board is constifuted to advise the D.P.I. on 
matters relating to secondary education particularly those concerning the S.S.L C. Scheme. 

The State Library Committee functions with the Minister foi Education as its chair- 
man. Moreover, local library committees have been constituted at the district level. 
Thus there is a systematic organisation of libraries in the State. 

The^main function of the Text-book Committee is to approve text-books for secondary 
and elementary schools. The committee consists of official and non-official members. The 
Director of Public Instruction is the chairmaxi of the committee. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

There arc two universities in the State — ^.Madras and Annamalai, While the former 
is an affiliati n g and teaching university, the latter is a residential and teaching body. It 
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may also be noted that the Madras University is one of the oldest universities in the country 
and it celebrated its centenary in 1957. The governor and the minister of education of 
the State are ex-officio chancellor and pro-chancellor of the university respectively. During 
1958-59, there were 59 arts and science colleges, 35 colleges for professional education and 
21 colleges for special education in the entire State with a student enrolment of 54,292. 
The total direct expenditure on universities and colleges in that year was Rs. 3,18,10,792.^ 
The grants to aided colleges (for general education and teacher training) are sanctioned ' 
by the Department of Education. 

The courses in the collegiate classes consist of one yea^ in the ‘Pre-University* class, 
introduced fiom the year 1956-57 followed by a thiee-year degree course introduced a 
year later. The medium of instruction is English except in the case of one government 
college, wheie as an experimental measure, instruction is being imparted through the 
medium of T.amil foi the ‘Humanities* in the degiee classes. College education for the 
arts degree course will be impaited with Tamil as the medium of instruction from 19G3-64 
onwards. This change-ovei will be compulsory in all goveinmcnt colleges; private col- 
leges are free to continue to piovide instiuction to the B.A. degiee coiuse througfi 
the English medium Mnit no giant will be paid by goveinment in lespect of the cost of 
such courses. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

School education in tlie States hitherto consisted ol five ycais of ‘piimary’, three years 
‘middle’ and thiee yeais of ‘high’ school education. At the end ol the eleventh* year 
of study, viz., Foim VI, pupils took the S.S.L.C. public examination. The last regi^ar 
examination undei the scheme was held in March 1961. The system of school educa- 
tion has been leoiganised fiom the a^.«demic year >58-59. Tiie duration of the entire 
school system has been fixed at eUven yeais and it consiste of two uilits: (1) an integrated 
elementary courses ot seven years, and (2) a highc secondai> couise of four years. The 
integrated elementary coin sc of seven yens is the same as the existing eight-year ele- 
mentary couise both in content anc^ in the level of attaimnent. The attainment of the 
pupils at the end of the XI standard will be equal to the piesent pie-univeisity class and 
the pupils will pass on straight to the degree class. Pupils will be piesented for the X 
Standard public examination lor the first time in March ’62 and for the higher secondary 
public examination in March ’63. 

The higher secondary courses ar of two types: (1) academic, and (2) diversified 
to cater to different aptitudes. I’hc courses provided under the diversified scheme are: 

^ Education in the States, 1958-59, pp. 63-65. 
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engineering, textile, technology, agriculture, secretarial, home science, music, and drawing 
and painting. Those who pass out from the XI Standard after doing the technological 
courses will be eligible to join the second year course in the polytechnics. 

The State has accepted the three language formula of the Central Gk)vernment and 
languages have been grouped under one head with three parts; (1) Part I — Regional 
Language; (2) Part II — Hindi or any other Indian Language not included in Part I; 

^ and (3) Part III — English or any other modern European language. Languages under 
Part II are taught only from Standard VIII. English is taught from Standard V. The 
medium of instruction is generally Tamil but provision has been made for the teaching 
of linguistic mirjorities in their own mother-tongue, if there are at least 45 pupils in the 
‘middle’ or ‘high’ stage. The number of working days has been fixed at 200 to provide 
for 1,000 hours in a school year. 

The number of secondary schools in the State 's a!^.)ut 1,400 of wliich about 210 
are girls* schools. About 225 schools are multipurpose schools. It is proposed to convert 
200 high schools into higher secondary schools during the third plan period. Girls are 
admitted in boys* schools, wherever separate schools do not exist for them. Among 
other educational concessions awarded by the State, special incntion should l)e made of 
the fact tifaf no tuition fees arc levied upto the III Form from pupils, the income of whose 
parents is Rs. 100 and less per mensem. Further, the children of elementary school 
teachers, police constables and head constables are ijranted full instead of half fee- 
concession in Forms IV to VI of secondary schools. Another concession granted since 
1st January 1957 relates to the remission of full fee upto Form III and half fee from Form 
IV to'VTin respect of children of village officers of certain places. 

The administration of secoiidary schools is carried on by three agencies, viz., govern- 

t 

ment, local boards and private bodies. The perceniage cUstributifm of the schools managed 
by these different agencies for (1956-57) was as follows: government (0-2), district boards 
(32'3), municipal boards (6*0), private bodies (52*3 aided) and (1-2 unaided). Thus a 
large number of institutions are run by private agencies, which eai'u grant-in-aid. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Ther^ are two main types of schools in the Stale at the primary stage, viz., the ele- 
mentary schools and the Basic schools. All these schools are treated as ‘mixed’ schools, 
as they are open to both boys and girls alike. Further, every school should have at least 
the first; five standards. Every population centre (a village or a hamlet) with a population 
of 500 and over has been provided with a school; and in recent years quite a large 
number of centres with a population of 300 — 500 have been also provided with schools* 
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There are about 25,000 schools in the State for primary education of which about 4^(100 
schools are Basic schools. The enrolment in these schools in Forms I to VIII is 20-5 lakhs 
of boys and 11-5 lakhs of girls. The number of pupils under instruction in Forms I to V 
alone is about 17 lakhs of boys and 10 lakhs of girls. This works out to about 75 per 
cent for boys and 45 per cent for girls to the population in the age-group 6 to 12. , 

The schools work for 220 days in a year. Instruction is free in all schools under 
public management and in most of the schools under private management. A small' 
number of schools under private management levy fees but no grants from government 
funds are payable to them from the school year 1959-60 in respect of Forms I to V. 

Compulsory education is in force yi certain select areas (26 municipalities and 1,234 
other areas). The school age for which the scheme is applicable is 6-12 for both boys 
and girls. In some areas compulsion is for all children of the age-group living in the 
area, while in others it is limited to those who have of theii own accord attended schools 
for 30 working days. In some areas, compulsion is confined to boys only. 

The supply of free mid-day meals is one of the important features of the primary 
education scheme in the State. This was introduced in November 1957, It aims at 
securing the co-operation and active participation of the local pul^Iic. The government 
aid is given at the rate of an amount equal to that by which the actual' i.,xpenditure 
exceeds the pubic contribution of 4 nP, per meal per pupil subject to a ceiling of 6 nP. 

A contributory provident-fund-cum-insurance-cum-pension scheme has been intro- 
duced with efi’cct from April 1955. The scheme applies to all trained teachers ip pri- 
mary and secondary .schools employed in local bodies and aided institutions, teachers 
in government schools being governed by their own pension scheme. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TEACHER EDUCATION. — The'nuiiibcr of training colleges in the State besides the 
Faculty of Teaching in the Annamcdai University is 16, of which 4 are for women. 
One of the institutions is a Basic training college. 74ie course in all these colleges is of 
one year’s duration. The annual o^itput of graduate trained teachers is about 900 men 
and 350 women. There are besides 2 colleges f(>" physical education teachers. 

The number of training schools is about 150 oi' which about 60 are women. 
Most of the schools in the Slate have been converted into the Basic pattern. The train- 
ing is of two years’ duration and is at two levels: *or those with the matriculation 
qualification and for those with the middle school certificates. The annual qutput of 
teachers from these institutions is about 3,000 men and 1,500 women at the matriculation 
level and about 2,500 men and 2,000 women at the middle school level. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Bcsidcs the Engineering and the Technology faculties in the 
universities^ there are 7 engineering colleges in the State with a total enrolment of over 
5,000. They have an integrated five-year B. E. course after the pre-university stage. 
The annual output of engineers from these colleges is about 1,000. The number of 
polytechnics in the State is 17. The Government of India has also established an Indian 
Institute of Technology at Madras. It is being organised on the lines of the Massa- 
^chusetts Institute in the U.S.A., and has been designed to provide facilities of the highest 
order for teaching and research in engineering and technology. 

There are besides 5 medical (allopathic) colleges, one veterinary college, one agri- 
cultural college, one law college and a a>llege of forestry in the State. 

SOCIAL education — Adult education effort by government is confined to the 
National Extension Ser\dce and Community Project aieas. Admission to the course is 
restricted to the age-group 8 to 18 and it is a three- year course The number of social 
(adult) education centres is about 1,500 and their enrolment is about 40,000 men and 
6,000 women. 

pre-primary education. — Thcie aie four types of schools for pie-pnmaiy educa- 
tion in the State — the nursery, the Kindergarten, the Montessori *and the pie-Basic 
Besides the*pie-Basic sections attached to about 30 Basic schools, theie are about 30 other 
pre-primaiy schools and the total enrolment in all of them is about 3,000. Half of them 
are girls. 

OTHER ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

FINANCE. — The total revenue of the State is about 6,000 lakhs of lupees, and the 

f 

amount spent on education fiom state funds^ is alx>ut Rs. 1,400 lakhs working out to 
about 23 pei cent of the total revenue. The total expenditure on education fiom all 
sources is about Rs. 2;500 lakhs Sixty per cent of the jexperidituie is met fiom govern- 
ment funds, fifteen pei cent fiom local lx)dy funds, fifteen per cent fiom fees and the 
rest from private bodies and other sources On an average the annual cost of educa- 
ting a pupil in 1958-59 was Rs 335 6 in an arts and scien*e college, Rs 88 1 in a high/ 
higher secondary school, Rs. 35T in a middle school and Rs 27 2 in a piimaiy school. 
The avcra|[e annual cost per capita (of population) was Rs. 8 1. 

EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT — Since 1958, the Depart- 
ment of Community Development Project has launched what are called school improve- 
ment conferences. Their main prupose to enlist the support of the local public in 
implementing measures for the fulfilment of the various needs of the schools. Books and 

1 Educaion in Hu States^ 1958^59^ p. 60. 
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slates and dresses for school children, time pieces, teaching aids, donations towards impt^v- 
mcnt of accommodation, equipment and gardens given by the villagers are distributed 
to the schools concerned. 

THE ROLE OF PRIVATE BODIES. — It may be noted that private bodies play a very 
significant role in the education of the State. As many as 90 per cent of colleges for 
general education, 60 per cent of secondary schools and 30 per cent of primaiy schools^ 
are under private management Man igements of secondary schools receive 66 6 per 
cent of the approved net cost as grant-in-aid (this is increased to 75 per cent in the 
case of the diversified courses) and half the expenditure ircurred on Dearness Allowance. 
In the case of primaiy schools, the entire expenditine on the staff as pei salary scales 
pi escribed by government is disbursed monthly to the managements Managing bodies 
other than primary schools aie to be registeied. The contributions of private Ixidies from 
then funds m running the institutions under their managements work out to 15 per cent 
of the total expenditure in the case of colleges foi general education, 10 per cent ih the 
case of seexmdary srliools and 4 per cent in the case of primary schools 

loCAL BODIES ^ \ND LDTJCAnoNAL ADMINISTRATION — Local bodics (niimicipalitics, 
district boards and village panchayats) run about 500 secondary schools an(^ 15,000 pri- 
mary schools In other words, 35 per cent ol the secondaiy schools and 60 pei cent of 
the primary bchools are under local bodies. Commencing from I960, panchayat unions 
aie being formed for the Comimmity Development Block areas and schools under district 
boards are being progressively tranfseired to local panchayats and the transfer is expected 
to be complete by 1962 

EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AND FIVE-YEAP TLANS 

A planned development* ol education on a cost i /iiti oiled basis has been set in motion 
with effect liom the academic year 1958-59 The phased programme m the sphere of 
primary education calls for an inciease in the annual out- turn of liteiates by completing 
the first five >eais of school education from 10 pei 1,000 of the population to 20 per 1,000 
and also to reduce the cost of turning out one suih literate fiom the present level of about 
Rs. 200 to Rs 150 This reduction in the unit cobi is sought to be achieved firstly by 
eliminating wastage through compulsoiy education and secondly by increasing •the pupil- 
teacher ratio 

With the two-fold object ol relic ig unemployment among the educated youth and 
to increase enrolment in schools, the government formulated the Unemployment Relief 
Scheme from the year 1954-55 under which a large number of schools and additional 
classes were opened in rural areas undei district board management. 
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The target proposed for additional enrolment of pupils of the ag^group 6 to 14 
during the Second Five-Year Plan is 5-2 lakhs. This is spread over all the five yeais 
so as to secure a phased programme. This involves the additional enrolment of 1'04 
lakhs every yeai and the opening of neaily 1.735 classes. 

* In the field of secondary education, impiovement in the enrolment of the age-group 
14 to 17 has been intioduced as a new scheme during the second plan period The 
target is to secuie an additional eniolment of 18,000 progressively during the first thiee years. 
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MAHARASHTIU 

Dr. D V. Chigkermane 


INTRODUCTION 

The Maharashtia State came into existence on 1st May lOhO as a result of the 
bifuj cation of the bigqei bilingual Bombay Stale Tt c/^nsists of 2b districts broadly 
divided into tliice legions, \iz , 13 disti’cts whuh loimed a pait of the old Bombay State, 
Sdistiiciskrjowii as Vidaibha which foimed a pait ol tlie old MP State, and 5 distiicts 
kiiowm as die Maialhavvada winch foimed a pail of the old Hydci abaci State. These 
thice units had come togethei as the ^laiatlii speaking aica oi the bigger bilingual state 
on 1-11-P)5() Thus foi a peiiod" of thiee \eais and six months, ic, till 1-3-1960 'they 
foimed a jiait ol the biggei Bombay State along with CjU] i iti sjieaking units of Gujarat, 
Sauiasgtra and Kutch The new State with a population of 3/r),04,29f accoiding to 
1%1 (eusu‘-, has ni/aua of 1,18,330 squaic miles 

T his hno\\k(li,o ol the toinposition ol the Maliaiaslitia St xte will help i to tindcistond 
the s.iTKtv 11 the . I'nupistiame sct-\ip ol the thice component units Piioi to Novem- 
bci 1, ’■)(), these thiee units \\c»e goveined b) the admiiusti alive p.'ttein established by 
the old stuis ot wliifli the' lorined paits Ihcsc patterns dilleieil in several aspects. 
Altei tlie lonnition ol the bi!>qei bihnmial Bomivv Stale, the cpiestion of intecirating 
the iidinmis*] titive patteins loi niininv an^^l vecoiulaiv edncilion was taker up by the 
Bomliav (.ovntine, t Iwo^iomi <ees, one ■ oiiinnv < hualion and the other for 
scrondaix ediu itiou, vo’C set up loi suqgestiuL, mensints ioi mU'qiation 'Ihe leport 
Ol the Seioiid'iv Ldncation Inteuiation Committee was pnblisiied beloie the second re- 
oiqaiasatioii uiil avtion was taken on its lei ommendaiions leqmlmq the icvisiou ot pay 
stales ol secotidan teachcjs I he ie(,oinmen<Iatioii ol the Piiiu.ii> Integiatum Education 
Comnutuc weie iidilislied lu put beloic the second leoiganisitlon The lepoit of the 
committee, comei nnq these iciomiaendations, was publisheil liv the Maharashtra 
Goveinmont m 1 M <iltei tlic i eoi gams' twin ol the State Subsequent to this, the State 
deculefl to leruodel tlic admimsli.aivt pattern on the lines letommcndcci b) he Balwantrai 
Mehta Committee and appointed > lommitiee to m, .a specific i econiincndatioiis for the 
proposed patteiii. This committees iriioit has also been published .aid a bill for demo- 
cratic decentralisation of administiation on the basis of the i ecommendations of the 
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committee appointed by the State has been introduced in the state legislature in August^ 
1961. With the passing of this bill, it is expected that a uniform pattern of adminis- 
tration will be introduced in the whole State. In the course of this chapter, we shall 
describe the different patterns of administration as they obtain at present and also refer 
to the changes proposed in the democratic decentralisation set-up to come. 
ADMINISTRATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 

At the state level, the administrative pattern for education in Maharashtra does not 
differ much from that in other Indian states. The portfolio for edu<ation is in charge 
of a minister, who is a member of the State Cabinet. He is assisted by a deputy minister. 
Under him functions the Education Department in the State Secietaiiat. The Secretary 
is a member ofuhc Administrative or Civil Service. The budget of Education Department 
is voted annually by the State Legislature. During 1960-61, the total budget of the 
Maharashtra State was 101*13 ciores of rupees and the amount budgeted foi Education 
was 22*8 crores of lupees. Thus approximately 2 !«i'*d 1 * pei cent of the total budget has 
been ear-marked foi education. The budgets of the different branches of education and 
their percent to the total education budget aie given below 

TABLE 66 

Budgets of Different Branches of Education, Maharashtra, 1960-61 


Sr. No. 

• 

Particulars 

Arjiounl in lakhs ( 
of rupees 

Pei cent to 
total 

i: 

Higher Education 

1,34 13 1 

5-89 

2. * 

Secondary Education 

CO 

23-60 

3. 

Primary Education 

13,17 'W j 

57-59 

4. 

Other Branches 

2, MO 02 
^,80 8? 

12-72 

100-00 


The Department of Education has under its control the Director of Education in 
charge of non- technical education and the Director ol reihnical Education in charge of 
technical education. It lays down policies, sanctions giants for new schemes of develop- 
ment included in the five-year plans and controls appointments in Class I and Class II 
educational services. The Director of Education submits proposals to Government for 
initiating new policies, new schemes or for paying grants to special bodies and higher 
institutions. He prepares the annual bu^ get of the Department. The Secretariat Depart- 
ment scrutinises the Director’s proposals before sanctioning them. This double scrutiny^ 
at the Directorate and governmental level, is intended to eliminate defects in the schemes 
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and ensure their efficient implementation. But often it results in considerable delay. 
Educational schemes, such as opening new courses, introduction of compulsory education, 
appointment of new staff, have to take effect from the beginning of the academic year. 
This docs not always happen and some times new schemes are intmduced late in the year. 

The Director of Education has his headquarters at Poona. The State is divided into 
four divisions, two for the old Bombay districts known as Poona and Bombay divisions, 
one for Vidaibha and one for the vlaiathawada known as the Aurangabad division. 
The numbei of districts in a division vaiies from five to eight. The units coming from old 
M.P. and Hyderabad states aie maintained in tact as divisjpns foi administrative conveni- 
ence. A Deputy Directoi is in chaige of each division. Powers of the Director for 
reorganisation and sanctioning giant-in-aid are now delegated to the deputy directors. 
At the headquarters, the Directoi is assisted by a joint diiector and tliree deputy directors. 

ADMINISTRATION AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 

III the old Bombay districts, the educational inspector is the head of the eduactional 
administiauon of the district. He supei vises primai>, secondaiy and special schools and 
also tht wtik ol 4 ie inspecting staff' iindei him He inspects secondary schools nd 
sanctions giants. He can give lecognition to new schools. He is a member ^f the District 
Development Board and thus participates in all discussions crincerning educational deve- 
lopments in ne distiict He is a member of the Staff Selection Committee and the Appel- 
late Tribunal of the school boards in the district. Thus he comes in contact with pri- 
mary education in the distiict. He is held responsible for the implementation of e*duea- 
tional development schemes in his district. He is an officei of Class I of the^ State 
Educational Scivice Posts of educational inspectors have also been created in the Mara- 
thawada area, and thus Iff^out of distiicts in e State have now educational inspec- 
tors. In Vidarbha aiea, there are four posts of divisional supei in tendents of education 
for eight distiicts. These D.S.E.s ex^icise power of E.I s ovei the districts in their charge. 
Eventually, it is expected that theie wifi be one educational inspector for each district. 

Undei the educational inspector, there is the deputy educational inspector for each 
district. In Vidarbha, this officei is known as the distiict inspector ol schools. The D.E.I. 
is mainly in chaige of primary education including the inspection of primary schocis. Some 
powers and functions aie assigned to him under the Primary Education Act. He is also 
in charge of social education work in the district. Ii addition to this work, he has to 
inspect middle schools and in bigger istrict, even some high schools. He has unfler him 
a team of assistant deputy educational inspectors to assist him in inspection, social educa- 
tion, etc. The A.D.E.I.s are in charge of beats, each having 50 to 70 schools. Some 
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A.D.E.I.’s beats, — as in the case of the A.D.E.I. for P.E., — extend for the whole district. 
The A.D.E.I.s are generally trained graduates, though in old Bombay districts 35 per 
cent of the posts are reserved for trained primary teachers. They have to inspect insti- 
tutions under their control once a year and visit them at least once in addition. They 
are touring officers and have to be on tom at least foi 250 days in a year. They come 
o headquarters once a month, when they hold a common room meeting for the discus- 
sion of problems concerning primary education, Basic education, social education, etc. in 
their beats. The social education organisers in C.D. blocks also attend these meetings. 

In the Old Bombay Distrtets (except Greater Bombay), there is another Class II 
officer known as the administi ative officei, one foi each distiict school boaid. Theie are also 
Class III adniinistrative officers foi a school Ixiaid run by an authorised municipality. 
We shall refer to school boards in greater detail in the section on pi imaiy* education. The 
A.O. is in chaige of the primary schools in his area Subiecl to certain condition^, he can 
appoint and tiansfer teacheis. He enquhes into complaints against the school boaid 
s^ff and takes clisciplinaiy action. He aiiangcs loi the disbuisement ol salaries in 
school boards and grant-in-aid to private schools. He attends to the piogiamme of 

I 

construction and lepaiis of school buildings He woiks as the secietai\ ot the school 

• • 

board. He is also lesponsible loi the implementation of development schemes concerning 
primary education, such as the cnfoicement of compulsoty education, ritioduction of Basic 
education, construction ol school buildings, etc. He jvoiks under the guid incc and 
supervision of the district educational inspectoi and the (Iran man <>1 the school boaid. 
The A.O. is assisted by Assistant AOs and supeivisois Such posts hcae not been 
created in the Maiathawada and Vidaibha aieas 

With the introduction of the new set-up of demociatu decenti iilisation m the ncai futiiie, 
there is likely to be consideiable change in tlu distiict administicrtion A distiict will 
have a district council, comisting of 40 to 60 elected mcmbeis This distiict council 
will be in the oveiall chaige ol development clepaitmcnts in the distiict. Tliese depart- 
ments include education. This council will elect* committees loi different subjects. 
Among the committees, there will be one committee loi education The distiict council 
will havc^ a president who will be a sctlaiied officei and the education committee also 
will have a salaried chairman. The education committee will be in chaige of primary, 
secondary and social education in the distiict. The educational inspector will be the 
secretary of the education committee of die distiict council and the present administrative 
officer of the district school board and the deputy educational inspector will assist him 
in primary education. It is also expected tha.t in addition to these two Class II officers, 
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the district will have an additional Glass II officer for the supervision of social educa- 
tion working under the district educational inspector. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

We shall now study the administration of the different branches of education in the 
State. The branches to be considered will be primary, secondary, teacher-training, 
higher, and special. These branches will be studied with refeience to various items of 
administration, viz., control, managem< nt and finance. Control includes laying out policies 
of education, framing syllabi and cuiricula, holding of public examinations, recognition of 
institutions, etc. Management includes the detailed arrang<»ments foi running educational 
institutions within the presciibed framewoik. Finance is concerned with the sources of 
income and items of expendituie, lequired for running institutions by managements. Let 
us take primary education first. 

The contiol of primary education in the Maharashtra vests in the State, which lays down 
the cuiricula for piimary schools and also specifics the text-books to be used in primary 
schools. In old Bombay districts, Standards I-VIl in piimary schools form the primawy 
stage. Tn Vidaib\a and Maiathawada, primaiy education ends with Standard IV. 
The higher classes upto Standaid VII form the middle stage. The Integration Commit- 
tees have iccommended th<it })rimary eduration should be of seven \ .rs’ duration 
thioughout the State. At the .same time, the Committees liave suggested that Standards 
V, VI and \'I1 should be tie<ited as secondary when these <iic lun b\ a secondary school 
along with higher (lasses. The syllabi for primaiy schools in tlie tlnee units differ from 
one anothei, though thcie is much in common amongst lliem One oi the problems of 
integiatioii Lk iiig the Mahaiashtni State is the adoption ol a common syllabus for 
piimaiN and .sccondaiy sc'hools in State, h llic old Boji aby dish lets, Government 
holds a piimai) sdiool ceilificaie examination a tlie end of the’ seven years’ course. 
This examination is .uccplecl as a qualif)ing examination foi lowei giade services. In 
the Vidaibha aiea, the piiman^ school ccitificale examination is held at the end of 
Standard IV. In the Maiath«avat|^i aiea, a common annual examination of Standard 
VII is held on a distiict basis. The question of having a common piimaiy school certi- 
ficate examination foi the whole State as a Ltiminal point foi the piimar)^ course is 
linked up with the integration ol primaiy .school syllabuses in the State. 

In respect of management, piimaiy education in the old Bombay districts and Vidarbha 
is managed by local bodies. In th Maralhawada region, primary education is^ directly 
managed by government. The pattern of management in Bombay districts and Vidarbha 
is, however, different. In old Bombay districts, (except Greater Bombay), primary cdu- 
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cation is managed by school boards. There arc two types of school boards — one for 
districts, known as the district school boards and the other for big municipalities which 
are authorised to manage primary schools, known as the municipal school boards. The 
number of district school boards in the State is 12 and of the municipal school boards 
(including Bombay and Poona Municipal Corporations) is 12. The members of the 
district school boards (excepting government nominees) are elected by district local boards 
and the members of the municipal school boards, by the authorised municipalities. The 
district school boards manage the schools of the non-authorised municipalities. The 
number of members in a school board varies from 12 to 16 including two nominated 
members, one an official and the other, a non-official educationist. The main function 
of school boards "is to take steps for the rapid expansion of education in their areas. They 
frame budgets and administei the primary education fund. Appointments and transfers 
of teachers are made by the A.O. according to the lists approved by the staff selection 
comipittees of the school boards. These committees consist of the E.I. of the district, 
the chairman of the school board and the A.O. of the school board. Government hav'e 
is(&ued detailed instructions for the guidance of these committees. Powers of promotion 
and taking disciplinary action are vested in the A. O. An appellate toibunal consisting of 
the district E.I. and the S.B. chairman hear appeals against disciplinary action taken by 
the A.O. The A.O. is a government officer, controlled by the E.I. and the Director of 
Education. The Director sanctions the budget of the school board. It will thus be 
seen that the main administrative powers of appointments and transfers are shared bet- 
ween 'government officers and the chairman of the school board. This is a kind of 
compromise as we shall see later on. In Vidarbha the management of primary schools 
is vested in the hands of the janapad sab/ms and the municipal committees. There is 
one janapad sabha for each taluka. The number of janapad ,^abhas and municipal school 
committees is 100. These local bodies have full powers of administration, including 
appointments and transfers of teachers. Very little aintrol is exercised by government 
officers. We thus see that in the three units (old Bombay, Vidarbha and Marathawada), 
there are three distinct patterns of management. Whcieas in the Marathawada, the 
government is the sole managing agency, in Vidarbha, the local body has sole powers 
of management. In old Bombay there is a compromise between government and the 
local body in respect of administrative powers. As we have already said, this set-up 
is to be soon replaced by district councils and the education committees of these 
councils.^ As such the district school boa ds in old Bombay areas and the janapad sabhas 
in Vidarbha areas will be scrapped. The municipal school boards in old Bombay and 
the municipal school committees in Vidarbha *will continue to function as before. The 
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A.O. of the D.S.B.s will become one more D.E.I. and the educational inspector of the 
district will be the secretary of the education committee of the district council. 

The three different types of managements now prevailing in Maharashtra raise a 
fundamental policy question as to which of these is the best arrangement — whether 
the management should rest entirely with the state, with the local body, or between the 
two together. Public opinion is not unanimous on this point. Primary teachers and 
their conferences have demanded that the entire management of primary schools should 
rest with government. In Marathawada where the management is with government, 
there is a demand for its transfei' to local bodies. On th® other hand, the local bodies 
have protested against government’s retaining a share in the administration and have 
demanded complete administrative contr^)!. They do not want to be mere advisory 
bodies without executive powers. This controversy will soon he resolved in the Maha- 
rashtra State by the transfer of control of primary education completely to local bodies, 
viz., the distiict council and its education committee. The present government ‘staff 
functioning in districts in the Education Department will also be transferred to the 
district councils. However we may, in passing, lefei to the administrative changes that 
occurred in the Bombay State since 1923 when the local liodies for primary education were 
created, since this account will serve as a backgioimd for iindei standing * '' proposed 
change in the new set-up. 

Prior to 1923, die managcrAenl of ptimary schools in the Bombay State was in the 
hands of government. The P.E. Act of 1923 cicated school boards, and governinent 
handed ovci the administiation of primary schools to these boards which were empQwered 
to appoint staff, including the AO., teachers, inspecting sudf, etc. The local bodies 
were expected to expand primary eduv.«*iion by ta[ ng local iciouices. The local bodies, 
howevei, engaged themselves only in administration and no expansion woith the name 
was achieved. Theie wcie serious complaints i ^ inefficiency in administration, and the 
government amended the P.E. Act. in 1^38. Undei the amended Act, government took 
over inspection of schools, appointed* a state officer as the A.O., who was empowered to 
appoint, promote and transfer teachers, etc. Thus the administrative functions held 
by the school board came to be transferred to the A.O., a government officer. This 
resulted in protests by school boards and caused friction between the A.O. and the school 
boards. The point of dispute was the power of appointment and transfer of teachers. 
Hence the P.E. Act of 1947 introdue * a change. Powers of appointments and transfers 
are now exercised by the staff selection committee, which consists of the E.I. of the district, 
the A.O. and the chairman of the school board. As regards disciplinary action against 
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the Staff, the Act provided for the formation ol the appellate tribunal consisting of the 
E.L and the school board chairman. 

The present administration of primary education has given rise to some difficulties. 
The first among these is the utter unweildiness of the distiuct as a unit ol adminis- 
tmtion. In 1923 when the number of schools in a district was small, a district formed 
a suitable administrative unit. But since then the number of schools has rapidly 
increased due to the introduction of compulsory education in 1947. The number of 
schools in the Maharashtra State in 1956-57 was 29,434 with an enrolment ol 33,29,000 
pupils. In 1957-51), the number of schools increased by 700 and pupils by one and a 
half lakhs. In 1958-59, the number of schools increased by 1,700 and pupils by three 
lakhs. In 195?i-b0, tlie number of schools increased b)^ 1,200 and enrolment by 75,000. 

In 1959-60, there were in the State, 33,074 primary schools with an enrolment of 38,13,432 
pupils. The average number of schools for a district was 1,300. As such the distidct has 
become too big a unit. It has become practically imf)ossiI)Ie for the A.O. to maintain 
personal contact with teachers and watch their work. A smaller unit has ])ecome 
necessary to maintain efficiency. The Primary Education Integration Committee has 
recommended the creation of /^//da units in charge of assistant A.O.S and group units in 
charge of 4i«ul master-mm-super\4sors. The new set-up of democratic decentralisation 
proposes to give the control and supervision of primary schools to Ijlork committees, s<^ 
far as their blocks are concerned. 

Another difficulty is that the district unit has. become too Luge to stimiilale local effort 
and' harness local resoinces Ibi the improvement of village schools. 'Phe village schocjl 
has to depend upon the D.S.B. even for small matters. Local initiati\x‘ can be developed 
by forming local scliooJ committee's with executive powers. Such committees can tap local 
resources for the schot»l. The Primary Education Integiatiou ^Committee has recommend- 
ed the creation of such village school committees equippeal with funds and pc'wers. The 
\dllage Pant hayat Act gives powers to panchayats to take a greater interest in scIkjoI affairs. 

Difficulties have als<i been neaied in internal adiiu.vistration due to friction between 
the A.O. and the school board. The present compromise y)aiterri gives scope for dis- 
trust, su^icion and frequent iiitcrfcrerce in administrati\e matters. The A.O. is not 
free to carry on administration elicctively. The situation is worsened, when elections to 
school boards are fought on political grounds. Seals arc (.ontested by one or the other 
political party and educational advance gets a set-back tlirough political rivalry. In 
the proposed new set-up, there will be little scope for fiiction as all powers of adminis- 
tration w'ill be vested in district councils and, their education committees. 
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Wc now study the question of finance for primary education. The expenditure on 
primary education is met mainly from two sources, the income of the local bodies and 
government grants. ‘ In old Bombay districts, the D.S.B.s get a share of the local fund 
cess from the D.L.B.s. This is 15 pies in a total of 36 pies collected per rupee of the land 
Tcveiiue. This amount together with government grants goes to build up the P. E. 
Fund. The municipalities, whose schools are managed by the D.S.B., have to pay contri- 
bution to the D.S.B. at specified raic^ The third source of income was fee receipts 
from pupils. This has now been abolisiied for all primary school classes. Some local 
donations, income from cral't-work in Basic schools go under the miscellaneous income 
of school boards. The authorised municipalities have to bear 50 per cent of the expen- 
diture on primary education, the other 50 per cent being met from government grants. 
In Vidarbha, government used to give 75 per cent of the expenditure as grants to the 
janapad sabhas who had to bear the remaining 25 per cent. But for rural areas in Bombay, 
government grants work out roughly at 96 per cent of the total expenditure and in the 
Marathawada the entire expenditure on primary education is borne by the State. Hence 
the Maharashtra Government has decided to aid the janapad sabhas at 95 per cent 
their cxpv;nu!ture. V'lic municipal school committees in Vidarbha get 50 per cent grants. 

It will thus be seen from these details that the major share of expenditur' on primary 
cducaikm is l^ rne by government. This is and should be the policy in view of the 
State’s liabihi V to introduce fiee^and ompulsory education as per directive given by the 
Indian Constitution. Leaving the financial side to local lx)dies would not secure the desired 
result. The expenditure (jf school boards is rigidly contiolled by government through* a 
system of local fund audit. Detailed rules for admissibility of expenditure for grant-in- 
aid have been I’ramed and embodied in a code, "'' he school br.uxls have complained that 
rigorous control on expenditure hampers progress < . expansion as the bodies have no free- 
dom to spend on items, whicli they consider necessary. 'Lhe Primary Education Integration 
Committee has recommended a simplified procedure of grant-in-aid. It has also recom- 
mended the liberalisation of tlie criteria lor determining authorised municipalities, so that 
a larger number of municipalities, now non-authorised, will become authorised and thus 
will share expenditure on primary education at a m^’ch higher rate than they do at present. 

Primary education in the State has to participate in important developmental schemes 
in the five-year plans. The scheme of free and compulsory education is being implemented 
in the old Bombay districts. The P mbay Primary Education Act of 1947 provides for 
free and compulsory education. During the First Five-Year Plan, compulsory educa- 
tion was introduced in villages with a population of 1,000 and above, for. children 
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in the age range of 7-11, During the second plan period, it has been extended to 
villages below a population of 1,000. Free and compulsory education for the age-range 
of 7-11 in the other two units of the State — Vidarbha and the Marathawada — is 
expected to be introduced under the Third Five-Year Plan. The State intends to bring 
children of the age-range of 6-7 also within the orbit of compulsory education during the 
third plan period. Another scheme included in the five-year plans is the introduction of 
Basic education. In the First Five-Year Plan, Basic education was introduced in about 
2,000 schools of the old Bombay State (including Gujarat) in two stages, first by introduc- 
ing craft and then by introducing community living and correlated teaching. In Vidarbha, 
one full grade in each taluka was taken by government from the janapad sabhas for conver- 
sion into a Basic school. During the Second Five-Year Plan, much headway in expanding 
Basic education could not be done owing to paucity of funds. But steps were taken to 
consolidate the work already done and to orient primary schools towards Basic education. 
As such, a common syllabus was introduced for Basic and non-Basic schools, suitable 
literature on Basic education for the guidance of teachers was produced, community liv- 
ing was introduced in all schools and a large number of short-term orientation courses 
for primary teachers were held all over the State for achieving and end. The teacher 
training programme was also strengthened. This subject will be referred to in a separate 
section. A third item under the five-year plans is the programme of construction of school 
buildings. For this, the government devised a special scheme of giving loans to school 
boards out of teachers’ provident fund accumulations. 'Funds available in G.D. blocks 
were ‘also pooled with the board funds for accelerating the buildings programme. Provision 
was also made for the construction of craft sheds for good Basic schools and quarters for 
women teachers. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary education will be studied in its three aspects, viz., control, management 
and finance. The control of secondary education in the old Bombay areas and the 
Marathawada rests with government, which lays down the curricula and rules for recogni- 
tion of institutions. For the old Bombay districts there is a statutory S.S.G. Examination 
Board, wjjich conducts the S.S.G. Examination. This board consists of representatives of 
teachers, universities and the Education Department. For the Marathawada area, there is 
no separate S.S.G. Examination Board. The chairman of the S.S.G. Examination Board 
at Poona holds the S.S.G. Examination fi r the Marathawada area also. As for Vidarbha. 
the control rests partly with the government and partly with the Secondary Education 
Board, Nagpur, which is a statutory body. The Education Department recognises 
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secondary schools and aids them. The Vidarbha Board of Secondary Education lays 
down the syllabi for secondary and higher secondary schools and recognises schools for 
sending up candidates for the S.S.C. and the Higher S.S.C. Examinations conducted by 
the Board. Thus there cxsits a dual machinery, controlling secondary education. The 
entire State has an advisory board for secondary education. 

The pattern of curricula in the three units also differs. In the old Bombay areas, 
there is a seven years’ secondary course (totalling to 1 1 years with the primary) leading to 
the S.S.C. Examination. In Vidarbha, there is a ten years’ course leading to the S.S.C. 
and an eleven years’ course leading to the Higher S.S.C. Students after the S.S.C. arc 
admitted in the Pre-University course, which is a preparatory year for the three years’ 
degree course. Students passing the Higher S.S.C. are directly admitted in the three years’ 
degree course. In the Marathawada, there is a twelve years’ course (five primary plus 
seven secondary) leading to the higher secondary school certificate examination. The 
higher secondary courses in the Marathawada and Vidarbha follow the Central Goyem- 
ment’s draft syllabi for higher secondary schools issued by the All-India Council for Secon- 
dary Education. In old Bombay districts, the syllabus has been framed by tlie S.S.Q. 
Examiiiaiior. Board providing a wide choice of subjects grouped on a different plan. The 
question of introducing the higher secondary course in old Bombay districts js under the 
consideration of the Department. Committees were appointed by the government to 
draft such a syllabus, which will provide a teiminal point at the S.S.C. Examination 
after ten years and also at the Tdigher S.S.C. after eleven >ears. 

• 

In respect of management, there are more varieties at the secondary stage than af the 
primary stage. At the primary stage, the management rests with local bodies and govern- 
ment, private effort being very small. But at secondary >lage, private effort plays a 
major role. The number of statq managed school ’n old Bombay districts and Vidarbha 
is small. There are a few schools run by local bodies also. But the bulk arc private 
schools. In the Marathawada, private effort has not yet developed. The bulk of secon- 
dary schools is managed by governrnent. But here also efforts are being made to attract 
private bodies to open schools. They are promised a libeial grant-in-aid, which starts 
with 90 per cent in the first year and gradually slices down to 80, 70, 60 and 50 per cents 
in the succeeding years. Government have also accepted the policy of transferring govern- 
ment managed schools to well established private bodies. There has been a steady rise 
in secondary education under the Second Five-year Plan, nearly 150 schools being added 
every year. The number of secondary schools in 1956-57 was 1,496 with an enrolment 
of 5-40 lakhs of pupils. In 1959-60, the number of institutions reached 2,009 with an 
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enrolment of 7-33 lakhs of pupils. The increase is mainly due to the rapid rise of private 
effort, which includes proprietory schools, trust schools and society managed schools. 
Government have adopted a policy of lefusing aid to proprietory schools unless they 
transform themselves into tiust or society schools 

Private management ol secondary education raises a host of pioblems concerning the 
relation between different managements and school staffs — such as salary scales, service 
conditions, termination of services, letuement benefits, etc These have been laid down 
in the State’s giant-in-aid code, which is enfoiced by the E I of the di tnct and the D E 
Many of the conditions in the grant-m-aid code have been evolved as a res ilt ol the Ghate- 
Parulekar Scheme, which came into effect in 1948 This Scheme was the lesull ol the 
Secondary Schells Committee’s Report The conditions have been levised and thepiocess 
of revision continues Uniform time-scales of pay were first recommended by the G P 
Committee in 1948 These were common for government and non-government secondary 
schools They have been revised in 1959 as a resuu of the Sciondaiy Education Inte- 
gration Committee’s recommendations The present scale ol pay loi trained graduates 
im non-government secondary schools is Rs 120-300 

• 

Like primary education, a contioveisy rages in serondaiv educ ilion also whether 
secondai y •sctiools should be managed by government oi the piescnt poluv of encouraging 
private managements should continue The teaching stiff livoms government manage- 
ment owing to a greatci sevuiity ol tenuie, icguHi paymcnls of silines liii chances ol 
promotion, etc In some piivate managements, the icLrtious between the stiff and inanage- 
merrts is often strained Discontent among staff affects teaching The giant-in-aid 
code flrovides lor appeals to the Diiectoi ol i.diication In stxte institutions, howevei, 
there is generally a lack of enthusiasm and initiative hu piogic^'s \oluntiiy effort can 
tap local resources and work with a spiiit of sen ice can ach'iexc iinpiov “rnent in educa- 
tional standards It should, therefoie, be a sound poluv to leave the mar igemejit ol 
secondary education to voluntary efforts with safeguaids hu legulii payments, secunty of 
tenure and satisfactory service conditions 

The third point to be considered is that of finance in secondary education The 
main sources of ncome for secondai v schools ire three, viz , tuition lees, goveinment grants 
and managements’ contributions through donations The goveinment giant has been 
recently increased from 30 per cent to 45 per cent m the case of urban schools and from 33 
per cent to 50 per cent rn the case of i iral schools In addition to these, govcriiment 
earmarked a fairly large sum for payment of liberalised g'^ants on capital expenditure and 
equipment for non-government schools Tuiticai fees are standardised for different areas. 
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They vary from lupees three to six for ‘G* areas, rupees four to eight for ‘B* areas and 
rupees five to nine for ‘A’ areas Schools have to seek the Department’s permission to 
raise fees above the standard rates In 1960-61, managements wanted to raise their 
fee-rates so as to meet the additional cost for implementing the revised pay scales. Bat 
pci mission was not granted Government provide fiee education to children whose 
paients’ or guardians’ income is less than Rs 1,200 a year This concession has given a 
stiong impetus to staiting schools in ruial areas Schools, rhaiging fees more’ than IJ 
times the standard lates, do not eain mis The thud source of income, le, manage- 
ment’s contiibutions, is not a sure one and smallei schools find it difficult to balance 
their budgets Bigger schools with Luge emolments can adjust their budgets Efficiency 
ol many secondaiy schools has been hampered due to financial difficulties Under the 
Second Five-^eai Plan, a new sonue ol income has come to play an impoitant part in 
expansion piogrammes This is die Cential Go\eTnment’s aid at 60 pei cent of the 
appioved expcndituic on inulti-pjn pose and post-b isic couises In such cases the icmain- 
ing 40 pei rent is shaied by the management and the state goveTiiment 

Qiialitative improvement of secondaiy educaUon is souglit through the introduction 
of higlici tv^mdai^ and multi-purpose courses During the Second Five-Veai Plan till 
1960, the State introduced 161i courses They aie distributed is follows T. ‘chnical, 6, 
Agiicultuic, 12, Comrncice, 24, Dome Science, 23, line Aits 19 Scieiic.es, 25, and 
Humanities ) The number of agricultural couiscs is likely to Ire substantially increased 
due to the inipoitance guen td the subject m our economy 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

The ti ining of tciclicis can be studied at thice levels, vi/ , piimiiy, matriculate 
se(ondai) and gra<luatc second iry I he fust \ I of tiainui^^ js piovided by piimary 
tiaining colhges, tfic second bv ,the STG and D couises, ind the thud by the S.T. 
Colleges and the Cr B T G (giaduates’ Basic training colleges) We shill study each of 
these levds of naming sep u itel\ 

Primal) tiaining colleges aie c<mtiolled by the Stite Government, ^^hlch has framed a 
two \eais’ coiusc loi leacheis lu clei training Ihe dm ition ol the comse is the same 
foi both t)pes of piimaiy teachers, viz, SbC passed and PSG pissed Hfhe syllabi 
are commtm in si me respects, but differ in academic subjects Admissions to these 
colleges are ngoiously controlled by genernment, which has piesciibed a minimum per- 
centage of maiks loi admission and s leserved 80 pei cent of seats in private colleges for 
school board teachers in the old Bombay districts Matiiculates with two years’ training 
arc given the senior grade of Rs 56-100, while P S C s with two years’ training arc given 
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the junior grade of Rs* 50*^90. Recently a concession has been given to matriculates 
completing the junior course examination in one year and to qualify themselves for the 
senior certificate later on. These certificate examinations arc held by government. 

Primary training colleges are managed by Government as well as by private bodies. 
The number of primary training colleges in the State at the end of 1959-60 was 113 with 
an enrolment of 13,847 student teachers Of these 28 colleges were meant for women 
with an enrolment of 4,961 trainees Nearly 40 per cent of the colleges were managed 
by government and the lest by pnvate bodies In respect of private training colleges, 
the main souices of income were government grants and tuition fees Government had 
appointed in 1955 a commitfee to suggest ways and measures for improving private 
training institutions On the lecommendations of this committee, the maintenance giant 
was raised from 50 per cent to 66 pei cent and tuition fees fiom Rs 60 to Rs 72 per stu- 
dent per year Under the first and second five-year plans, the government added additional 
classes to government tiainmg colleges for inci easing the output With the help of finan- 
cial piovision made b) the Central Government, the Maharashtra Goveinment opened 
13 new tiaining colleges in 1959-60 and 12 new training colleges in 1960-61 m rural aicas 
These colleges are intended to tram annually about 2,500 teatheis to man the new schools 
to be opened under the scheme of universal, free and compulsoiy education m the Thud 

• 4 

Five-Year Plan The percentage of untrained teachers in old Bombay distiicts is 42, 
while in Vidarbha it is 46 9, and in the Marathawada it is 74 7 As per pi o vision foi 
training now available including the special provision made by the Cential Goveinment, 
It is expected that half the untiained element at present will be trained duimg the third 

five-year plan period, and tne lemaming in the fouith plan period 

« 

For the non-graduate untiained secondary teacheis, theie aic two parallel training 
courses— one controlled by the Education Department and kno^vn as S T C , and the other 
controlled by the universities and known as TD (Poona), Dip T (Nagpur), 01 Dip 
Edn. (Bombay) The STG. is an in-service couise and is lower in standard than the 
T.D. course Both these courses are lower in standard than the two years’ Senior Primary 
Training Couise, though the Senior PTC gets a lowei scale of pay than the S T C or T D 
This disparity of courses and scales of pay have given rise to much discontent among 
primary teachers and has tended to lower training standards of non-graduate teachers, who 
prefer the cheapest course Separate provision is made lor training teachers in Hindi 
and physical education. In 1959-60, there were 60 STC institutions with an emolment 
of 2,485 teachers as against 3 T.D. institutions with an enrolment of 332 students. There 
were also 12 physical training institutions with an enrolment of 614 students and 92 
Hindi Shikshak Sanad classes with an enrolment of 712 students. All these institutions, 
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except the two Dip. T. colleges in Vidarbha, are run by private bodies. The D^. 
classes are run by goveinment. 

There arc also two parallel training courses for graduates, one leading to B.T. or B*Ed. 
degree of the universities and the other to the Diploma in Post-graduate Basic Education 
of the state government. The number of B.T. colleges in the State is 1 1 with an enrol- 
ment of 1 ,099 student teachers. There are three Basic training colleges lor graduates, of 
which one is affiliated to the Nagpur T University. The question of affiliating the other two 
colleges to the Poona University was considered for a long time and the affiliation of these 
two also will take place from June, 1962. One post-grad i^ate Basic training college and 
four secondary training colleges are run by government, and the remaining institutions arc 
managed either by universities or private bodies. The total number of teachers in. 
secondary schools in the Maharashtra State at the end of 1959-60 was 30,661 of whom 
19,189 teachers were trained. The percentage of trained teachers works out at 62. The 
introduction of improved pay scales for secondary teachers will step up the programme 
of untrained teachers. For special training in Hindi and physical education, the go- 
vernment have instituted the Senior Hindi Shikshak Sanad course and the Diploma m 
Physical l{.ducation course. Short term courses for training multi-purpose school teachers 
in agriculture and commerce have also been organised at government S.T.^ colleges. 

HIGHER EDrCATION 

Higher education in Maharashtra is controlled by five statutory universities — Bombay, 
S.N.D.T., Poona, Nagpur and Marathawada. Of these the Bombay University ihe 
oldest one and has celebrated its centenary, while the Marathawada University hafs been 
started after the state’s reorganisation. The S.N.D.T. University serves both Maharashtra 
and Gujarat and is intenefed onl)^ for women During 1958-59, the total number of 
colleges affiliated to the universities in was: Bombay (44), Nagpur (29), Poona (38), 
S.N.D.T. (3) and Marathawada (9). 

Universities have jurisdictions qvei' their respective regions. Their constitution and 
functions are similar. They arc all affiliating and teaching universities. The Poona 
University has two types of institutions (l) con.«^'tuent, those located in Poona city area 
and (2) affiliated, those located outside Poona. The universities provide for all the usual 
higher education faculties. 

Besides the five universities, 1^ ®re are two big lural education centres, whjich have 
come into existence with the aid of central and state governments. These are the Sri 
Mouni Vidyapcctha, Gargoti and the Sri Shivaii Loka VidvaDcetha. Amaraoti. These 
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vi^apeeihas arc designed to cater to a system of education diflFercnt from the traditional 
courses of universities. They have developed a number of institutions, which particularly 
aim at rural education and development. Among these institutions may be mentioned 
the rural higher institutes providing for a four years’ diploma in rural services and a thiee 
years’ diploma in civil and rural engineering. These are lesidential units and are designed 
to develop into luial universities in the near future. In addition to these, the question 
of starting a new university at Kolhapur is also under the consideration of government 
and a committee has been appointed to icpoit on the pattern and functions of this new 
university. 

Institutions impaiting higher education covet , a large vaiiety, including university 
depaitments anil aits, science, commerce and othei prolessiorial colleges At the end of 
1959-60, Maharashtia had 25 university departments, IGreseaich institutions, G4 arts and 
science colleges, 4 agiicultuie colleges, 10 commeice colleges, 5 engineenng colleges, 8 
law colleges and 16 medical colleges (including allopathic, ayurvedic^ pharmacy and 
vcterinaiy). Majoiity of these colleges are run by private agencies, and aie mainly finan- 
ced by tuition fees and donations Goveinmenl grants in old Bombay aieas lange from 
10 to 20 per cent, depending upon the financial resoiiices ol institutions. In Vidaibha 
area, this latoof grant-in-aid to highei institutions is highci, i e , one-thiid of their approv- 
ed expenditure. The question ol intiodiicing a umfoim late ol grant-m-aid foi higher 
educational institutions all ovtx the State is undci the consideiation of government. Anothci 
source of income lor univeisitv lecognised institutions is the special giant given by the 
UGQ, These grants aie meant foi new schemes, reseaich projects and enhancement of 
scales ®f pay' of staff ol colleges and universities The soinies oJ income of uni\ei sides 
are mainly examination and oti et lees lecovered liom students and government giants. 
Following grants (amount in lakhs of lupees) weie gi\en to viiiiveisities during 1959-60: 
Bombay, 8*36; Poona, 7-88; Nagpur, 4*30; S ND.T., 1-54 

OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

Now we shall take up other institutions, which have not been coveiecl in the catego- 
ries mentioned above. Among these will come technical schools, language schools and 
adult education schools. Technical education is coriti oiled by the Director of Technical 
Education. There are thiee ty^pes of couises, viz., (1) tiade coutses foi primary school 
passed students, (2) technical courses lor secondary school level students, and (3) poly- 
technics for S.S.C. passed students. Th number ol trade couises of the first and the 
second kind in 1959-60 was 155 with an enrolment of 6,440 students, and the number of 
polytechnics was 32 with an enrolment of 7,112 students. Government is keen on expand- 
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mg technioal education facilities at all levels^ $o as to supply the technical personnel required 
for five-year plans. Among language schools are included schools for teaching Sanskrit 
and Arabic. These are private classes. The number of these schools in 1959-60 was 31 
with an eniolment of 1,482 students. Pre-primary schools are intended for children of 
the age-range of 2J to 6. These are mostly run by private bodies, but in Vidarbha some 
of these are run by local bodies. The number of these schools in 1959-60 was 436 with 
a total enrolment of 28,500 pupils T^eie is a special training couisc for pre-primary 
teachers of the duration of one year for matriculates and two years for primary school 
certificate holders The State has 12 pre-primary training institutions with an enrolment 
of 692 pupil teacheis Of these only one is managed by government. 

Adult education schools form a pait of the social education drive in the State. The 
old Bombay districts had a regional social education committee with its headquarters at 
Poona. This has now been replaced by a small committee for the entiie State. The city 
areas of Bombay, Sholapur and Jalgaon have then own city social education committees.^ 
These aie all non-official bodies. The expenditure of the State Committee is borne by 
government in full, while the expenditure of city committees is shared on a grant-in-aid 
basis. Tnc cuutiol ^md supei vision of adult education classes rests with the A.D.E.I.s 
and the social education organiseis in CD. blocks These classes are condu<"'ed by non- 
officials or piimaiy school teachers, who are paid an honoiaiuirn on the basis of work 
done in litei ty and post-literacy In the old Bomba) distuct> this literacy couise has 
been divided into t^vo stages, viz., First Test couisc and the Second Test course. The 
post-literacy woik is expected to be organised through a net-woik of village libraries and*a 
system of ciiculating libraries in opeiation m Vidarbha aiea The village libraries can 
be run by local bodies like the pamhayais They eain a grant of 50 per cent of their 
expenditure, limited to Rs >5/- per iioraiy. The ^otal nuinbei of social education 
classes and village libiaues in the State m 1959-60 was 12,454, with an enrolment of 
2 48 lakh adults and an expenditure of 8 68 la^whs of lupees. Since 1960, government 
introduced a new pattern of school-cum-v,ommunity centies to be started in selected 
villages The conductors of such ceflties would get a monthly lemuneration of Rs. 10/- 
plus incidental charges foi contingency of Rs 5/- These centies would develop not only 
literacy classes and village hbraries, but also serve as reci cation and cultural Centres of 
the community with a variety of cultural programmes to be organised by the school 
children and villagers. In addition to these normal activities, special literacy campaigns 
a^c organised in vacations and spe il parts of the year. Two such campaigns for 
mass literacy drives were organised in the summer vacations of 1958 and 1959, when 
$chool students and teachers participated in the drives. A short course with reading 
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matter covering two months was drawn up for such drives. In 1961, the State started 
the gram shikshan drive, which aims to make whole villages literate through volunatry 
effort. 

CONCLUSION 

* We have siiivcyed in brief the main features of the educational administration of the 
Maharashtra State. In the couise of our survey, v/e have lefcned to some of the problems 
which the State has to solve as a lesult of integration of the different units due to States* 
reorganisation, which was done twice. One of these problems is secuiing uniformity in 
administrative patterns at the flistiict level. In old Bombay districts, theie are thiee officers 
at the district level, one in Class 1 and two in CJass II. In the Maiathawada, there are 
two officeis at the distiict level, one m Class I and one m Class II, while m Vidaibha there 
is only one Class II officer at the distiict level. Due to rapid educational expansion, work 
is fast increasing at the district level and it is felt necessaiv to stiengthen the distiict level 
staff in the Marathawada as well as m Vidaibha. TKis pioblem will be solved with the 
introduction of the democratic decentralisation pattein in the whole State in tlie near future. 
I'his pattein provides for one Class I officer tor each district, who will be the secretary of 
the education committee of the district council. The second pioblein is the mtioduction 
of free and •compulsory education in all the units of the State. Foi this piupose, a com- 
pulsory education act of a uniform type applicable lor the wlu)le Stite will be necessary. 
The old Bombay area is governed b) the P.E. Act of 19*^7, while the othei two units aie 
governed by their own P.E. Acts. With the passing of the demociatic decentiahsatloa bill, 
tlie; Bombay P.E. Act of 1947 is amended by deleting all the piovisions lefeiimg to the 
district school boards in it. Thus it will continue to be .'pplicable to municipal school 
boards as at piesent. Once the administrative pattein ol district councils is applied to 
districts, uniformity w'lll have lu be secuied in the educational dclmmistratlon of municipali- 
ties too. Heie the recommendations of the Priman *Educ.ition Integration Committee 
for creating authorised municipalities will have to be consideied lor inijoducing uni- 
formity in tlie educational administi ation in the muruc ipalities 

With reference to the contents of education at the pjimaix and secondaiy stage, the 
problem is to have an integrated pattein all ovei the State The cuniculum foi primary 
schools i8 to be remodelled on the Basic pattein Basic education is <ii piesent at diffe- 
rent levels of progress in various units of the State. Expansion piogiammes in Viclar- 
bha and the Marathawada will have to be accelerated to secure uniform progress in 
Basic and primary education all over the State. The programme of orienting all primary 
schools towards the Basic pattern Is to be speeded up for eliminating rival patterns 
of education at the primary stage. The problem to be tackled in secondary education is 
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that of instituting the higher secondary pattern in the old Bombay districts and the 
pi 0 vision of moie courses in the higher secondary and inultipuiposc schools. 

Theie are some statutory ahd advisory boards ol education In the old Bombay 
areas, we have the S S C Examination Board, the Primary Education Board and the 
Secondary Education Boaid In the Vidarbha area, theie is the Board of Secondary 
Education The Pnmaiy Education Boaid has now on it i epresentatives of the entire 
State The statutoiy boaids ol second v education have to be leoiganised to represent 
the whole State instead of a legion Si^gestions foi the integration of statutory boards 
have been made by the Secondaiv Education Integration Committee’s Repoit.^ These 
have to be consideied and implemented 

Anotliei pioblem is that of seeming gieatei elhcienc) in the admmistiation ol primary 
educttioii Rapid expansion schemes aie being iindei taken at tins stage Wastage and 
stagnation in pnmaiy education have to be pi evented Toi this puipose, the village 
school will have to be bettei stalled, bettei supei vised and bettei equipped Much. can 
be done tlno'igh local initiative, winch has to be tipped In the deiiiociatic decentra- 
lisation set-up to come, it will be possible to toncenti ite on the impiov^ement ol villa^ 
schooK tlumigli local initiative and elTort 

\\c dull conclude bv letening to tlie Stite’s piogicss m the implcmei tion of the 
Second live Yen PI in Majoi schemes in the held of piimar>, secondaiv and teacher 
education wt mcludcil in the^Plan Tlie piovision foi ediic ition was 13 92 croies of 
rupees as ag unst a told state provision of 204 41 cioies Education gets 6 8 pei cent of 

t 

the total provision The State’s cxpendituie in the hist loai \cais came to 10 81 crorcs 
of rupees, winch works out to 77 61 per cent of the total la) -out The progress is pet 
schedule and no difhcnlt) will be cxneiienced hilly utilising the plan provision and 
achieving the expected targets by the end of the cond Five Year Plan 


Supra pp. 208-09 
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MYSOHE 


Sri a. C. Deve Gowda and Sri D. R. Murgendrappa 


THE STATE 

^‘Mysore’*, wrote Jawaharlal Nehru, in his gieetings sent on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the new Statt; of Mysore on the fiist of November, 1956, “has in many 
ways been a model state in India in the past. It has high traditions to keep. I hope 
it will preserve them and add to them.”^ 

The new' State of Mysore includes the following areas: 

1. Ex-Mysoie State Area including the follcAung nine districts* Bangalore, 
«Chikmagalur, Ghitradurga, Hassan, Kolar, Mandya, Mysore, Shimoga and Tumkur. 

2. Madras-Karnatak Area including the two districts of Bellary and South 
Kanara and the Kollegal Taluka Bellary District of Madias State was merged with 
Mysore State on Octobei 2nd, 1953, consequent on the formation of Andhia Pradesh. 
Soutl) Kanaia District and Kollegal Taluka of Madias State became parts of the new 
Mysore State on 1-11-1956. Kollegal Taluka was added to the Mysore District of 
Ex-Mysore State aiea. 

3. Bombay-Karnatak Aiea including the foiii* districts of Bombay State, viz., 
Belguam, Bijapur, Dharwar and North Kanara 

4. Hyderabad-Karnatak Area including the three districts of formei Hyderabad 
State, viz , Bidar, Gulbarga and Ri^chur. 

5. Coorg District which was formerly a centrally, administered area. 

N. B. : Bangalore Civil Area, frequently referred’ to as the Cantonment Area was 
merged with Bangalore City soon after independence The Bangalore City Cor- 
poration Area including the City Area and the Cantonment Aiea is an independent 
district for educational purposes. 

The area of the State is 74,347 square miles and the population according to the Census 
of 1951 yas 19,401,193. The population in 1961 was 2,35,47,081.^ For general admi- 
nistration purposes, the 19 districts of the State are divided into four divisions, with a 
divisional commissioner in charge of each divibion. These are the details: 

^ Nehru, Jawaharlal. Mysore Rapa. Government of Mysore. Department of Information, November 
1, 1956. 

» India, 1961. p. 544. 
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1. BANGALORE DIVISION; Bangalore, BeUary, Chitradurga, Kolar and 
Titmkur* 

2. MYSORE DIVISION: Ghlkmagalur, Coorg, Hassan, Mandya, MysorCi 
Shimoga and 'South Kanara. 

3. BELGAUM DIVISION: Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and North Kanara. 

4. GULBARGA DIVISION: Bidar, Gulbarga and Raichur. 

The distribution of the population according to the Census of 1951 was: ' 

TABLE 67 


Distribution of Population, Mysore, 1951 


Mother-Tongue 

Per cent 1 

Religion 

Per cent 

Kannada 

Urdu 

Marathi 

Telugu 

Tamil 

Uthvis ' 

1 

62-2 

8-6 

G-2 

1L3 

3-5 1 

28 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Christian 

Othei s 

85- 1 

11-7 

2-4 • 
0-8 

RURAL 

149,45,208 1 

MEN .. ' 

98,j4,608 

URP vN 

44,55,985 | 

WOMEN 

95,06,585 


The peicentage of literacy according to the 1961 Census is: males, 36-0; females,, 14»2; 
total, 25*4. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

BEFORE 1954. — “As in^the rest India, s<. Iso in the State, there was then no 
organised system of Education.”! Systematic stale activity in education began with the 
famous Wood’s Despatch of 1854. Then, Mysore was under the diiect control of the 
British Government. Maharaja Sii Ki^shnaraja Wodeyar III had established in 1833 
an English School at his own cgst in Mysore. There wcie two special schools in 
Bangalore supported by the government. 

THE deVereux scheme — When the provisions of the Despatch of 1854 h£^ to be a 
applied to Mysore, the Hon. Devereux, the permanent judicial commissioner, drew up 
a scheme of education for Mysore which was approved by the Government of India on 
6th February, 1857.® He provided h an administrative machinery, by which the scheme 

^ tUview of Progress of Education in the Mysore State for the Quinquennium, 1911-16, p. 2. 

® B. L. Rice. Mysore, Vol. L p. 747. 
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WRs to be worked out. There were to be a director of public instruction, two inspectors, 
four deputy inspectors and twenty sub-deputy inspectors, a sub-deputy inspector for four 
talukas on an average, and a few administrative officers.^ Up to 1866, the duties of the 
Director of Public Instruction were merged with those of the Judicial CJomraissioner 
and only in 1866, the Department was constituted as a separate unit and placed under 
the Director of Public Instruction.* 

THE RICE SCHEME. — The Cxovemmcnt of Mysore sanctioned in 1868 the scheme 
proposed by the Diiectoi, B. L. Rice. He suggested the opening of hobli schools to bring 
education within the reach of the masses. There were two circle inspectois, one deputy 
circle inspector for hcadqunrters, eight deputy inspectors for eight districts and one Mo- 
hamedan sub-deputy inspector. 

1868-1923.' — During the next half a century, the following important events took 
place: 

• 1. The designation o( the Director of Public instruction was changed in 1883 

to Education Secietary to the Dewan, an office that included the duties of both the 
Police Secretary and the Census Superintendent. In 1884, Archaeology was substi- 
tuted for police duties. In 189(1, Education was separated and Sri H. J. Bhabha 
was appointed as the education secretary. 

2. The headqiiarteis of the Department of Education was sbifted to Mysoie in 
1894 but was lemoved back to Bangalore in 1899. 

3. In 1895, the designation of' the Education Seeretary w«xs changed to Inspector 

* General of Education, which was continued up to 1927. 

• 

1924-1945. — The higher inspectorate was reorganised many times duiing the period, 
1924-45, with a view to enhancing the efficiency of administration. In 1924, two circle 
inspectors were replaced b\ three provincial inspectors, each I'esponsiblc for secondary and 
normal schools, middle and piimary schools, and science education. All were attached 
to the Office of the Iii.spector General of Education. The designation ‘Director of Public 
Instnjction’ was revived in July, 1927. The year also witnessed the abolition of provincial 
inspectors and the appointment of two deputy directt)rs of public instruction, with head- 
quarters at Mysore and Shimoga, the latter being changed to Bangalore in 1932. The 
designatioffis of the district inspectors and the assistant inspector-general were changed 
in 1927 respectively to distiict education officers and the deputy director of public ins- 
truction at headquarters. 

^ Mysore Gazetteer, VoL IV, 1929. p. 496. 

* Mysore Educational Manual, Vol. VI, p. 1. 
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The most important event of this period was the handing over of primary education 
in 1931 to the district boards along with the services of the district educational officers and 
assistant inspectors, who were designated as ex-officio school board officers and school board 
assistants. But in 1941, the resumption of primary education by government took 
place and consequently a Special Deputy Director of Public Instruction for Elementary 
Education was appointed. 

1945-1956. — Since the dual control over the district educational officers by the 
divisional Deputy Director of Piil^lic Instruction in respect of secondary education, and 
by the Deputy Director of Public In.^truction for elementary education in respect of 
elementary education led to many difficulties, a reorganisation of the inspectorate took 
place on 13th July, 1946.' Accordingly, the three deputy directors of public instruction 
were attached to the Office of the Director of Public Instruction. They were placed in 
charge of high schools, middle schools and primary scho()ls of the entire province. The 
disti id educational officers were* empowoed to inspect high schools and middle sqjiools 
at taluka headquarters, while the inspectors of schools, formerly called assistant inspectors 
of education, were authorised to inspect rural middle schools in addition to the inspection 
of primary schools,* 

'J'lieie was again a reversion to the old system of territorial jurisdiction rf)f. the deputy 
directors of public instruction in 1955 as a result of the rapid exiiansion of 'vUicatlon and 
iindcsiralile concentration of control at the headquarters. The Stiitc was divided into three 
divisions P . educational purposes, iind eiich division was placed under the administrative 
charge of a deputy director of puljlic instruction. 

At the time of the re<.)rganisation of the State on first N^ivernber, 1956 the administra- 
tive set-up of education in the St«ite is shown below: 

1. Tlie Director of Public lustructioe f.ad general control over all branches of 
education including technical education bu excluding all colleges affiliated to the 
University of Mysore. 

2. I’hree divisional deputy directors ^)f public instruclKin at Bangalore, Mysore 
and Chitradiirga with general oonn*ol over all branches of education in their divisions 
and direct control over high schools. 

3. Eleven district educational officers in the eleven districts, including Bellary 
District and Bangalore City District with diioct control over middle schools. 

4. Insp( tois of schools, roughly one per iatuka, in charge of primary education. 

AFTER 1956. — Some important changes have taken place after the reorganisation of 
the states on 1st November, 1956. i government colleges, which were under the control 


Report on Public Instruction in Mysore^ 1945-46. p. 1. 
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of die directors of public instruction in Madras-Kamatak Area, Bombay-Kamatak Area 
and Hyderabad-Karnatak Area, came under the control of the Director of Public Instruo- 
tion in Mysore. But on the 24th June 1960, they were all transfisrred to the control of the 
newly created post of the Director of Collegiate Education. Since that date, only the 
teachers* colleges are under the Director of Public Instruction. 

As stated earlier, the Director of Public Instruction was also the ex-officio Director of 
Technical Education in Ex-Mysoie area. This position continued till 19th October 1959, 
when a separate post of the Director of Technical Education was created and the Director 
of Public Instiuctioii was relieyed of his work in relation to technical educations. 

In October 1960, the Government sanctioned ihc posts of a Joint Director of Public 
Instruction and' an Additional Joint Director of Public Instruction to assist the Director 
of Public Instiuction in his ever-inci easing work. 

ADMINISTRATION AT HEAD-QUARTERS 

The Minister For Education And The Education Secretariat 

c 

The Minister for Education, who is an elected member of the Stajte Legislatuie, is in 

charge of the following departments: 

• • 

1. Department of Public Instruction, 

2. Department of Technical Education; 

3. Depaitment of Collegiate Education; 

4. '* Mysore and Karnatak universities; 

5. Department of Printing, Stationery and Publications, and 

6. Department of Aichaeology. 

He is assisted by a deputy nunister for education, who is* also an elected membei of 
the State Legislature. The Education Secietaiiat consists of a secictar), a deputy sec- 
retary and five under-secretaries. 

The Education Department: Its Organisation ^d Functions 

THE DIRECTORATE. — Thc Director of Public Instruction is the head of the Depaitment 
of Public Instruction and is responsible for the execution of the state educational policy. 
He controls and directs the personnel of the Department and is responsible for its effi- 
ciency and discipline. He discharges administrative as well as supervisory powers over 
thc Department. At present he is assisted by following officers: (1) Joint Director of 
Public Instruction; (2) Additional Joint Director of Public Instruction; (3) Headquarters 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction as First Assistant; (4) Second Assistant; (5) Addi- 
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tional Assistant; (6) Planning Officer; (7) Assistant Planning Officer; and (8) Special 
Officer for Compulsory Primary Education. 

The Director inspects all the offices of the divisional deputy directors of public 
instruction, all the teachers’ colleges at the university level, the Graduate Basic Training 
College at Dharwar and the Government College of Physical Education at Bangalore. He 
also inspects some of the offices of the district educational officers. 

» 

The Joint Director and the Additional Joint Director, who are in general charge of 
secondary and primary education respectively, inspect some of the offices of the district 
educational officers, Sanskrit colleges and some of the teacher training institutions at the 
under-graduate level. 

THE INSPECTORATE : The Divisional Deputy Directors. — The State is divided into five 
territorial divisions for educational purposes. Each division has a deputy director, who 
exercises administrative control sCiid supervision over all grades of schools within, his 
jurisdiction. He inspects all the offices of the district educational officers, the teacher 
training institutions and 25 per cent of the high schools in his division. The division 8f 
districts is shown below: 

1. Deputy Director, Bangalore: Bangalore City, Bangalore Dikrict, Kolar 

and Tumkur. 

2. Deputy Director, Chitradurga: Chitradiirga, Shimoga, Chikmagalur and 

Hassan. 

3. Deputy Director, Dharwar; Dharwar, Belgauin, Bijapur and North Kan^ra. 

. 

4. Deputy Director, Gulbarga: Gulbarga, Bidar, Raichur and Bellary. 

5. Deputy Dirccloj, Mysore: Mysore, Coorg, Mandya and South Kanara. 

The District Educational Officers. — The distric* educational officer is the educational 
head of the district lesponsible to the deputy director of public instruction. He inspects 
75 per cent of the high schools in his district. He exercises general control and super-, 
vision over middle schools and lnspe*cts the offices of the inspectors of schools. 

The Assistant Educational Officers. — There is one assistant educational officer in each 
district to assist the district educational officer. It is also proposed to have two or three 
assistant educational officers in each district and to place them in. charge of a sub-division 
of each district. They are in direct charge of middle schools in the district. 

Subject Inspectors. — With the obj t of giving educational guidance to the class-xoom 
teachers, a number of subject inspectors have been appointed. They ate specialists in 
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English, Kannada, science and mathematics, social studies and physical education. 
Each division has five such subject inspectors. They assist the deputy director of public 
instruction and the district educational officers in the actual inspection of high schools. 
The inspection-work of high schools has become more efficient and systematic after the 
appointment of these subject inspectois. Their programme of inspection is prepared 
under the supervision of the deputy directors of public instruction. 

Inspectors of Schools. — Inspectors of schools are in direct charge of piimary schools in 
a taluka or a part of a taluka. They are responsible to the district educational officer. 
There is also a proposal to appoint deputy inspectors in all areas to assist the inspectois ir 
inspection work. The inspector will then be in administrative charge of all the schools 
in the taluka. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. — The Bureau of Educational Research was esta- 
blished about 4 years ago in 1958 with the object of jundertaking research in education 
and for writing text-books, guide-books, work-books and lor revising the syllabus periodi- 
(^lly. The Director of the Bureau has the status of a deputy director of public instruc- 
tion and is assisted by two assistant directors. 

TEXT-4300K COMMIT! EES — There are two text-book committees (one loi primary 
and the othci for secondaiv) of which the Director of Public Instruction is the chairman 
and the Director ^f the Research Bureau is the ex-officio secielaiv These are assisted 
by an assistant secretary. 

•bureau of EDUCATIONAL AND vocAiioNAL GUIDANCE —This Burcau, Started about 
two years ago, is under a special officer who is assisted by two counsellois and four technical 
assistants. The Bureau conducts workshops, seminais and caieei masteis’ courses for 
teachers. It is in charge of guidance in schools and the maintenance of cumulative record 
cards in high schools. 

EXAMINATIONS. — The Director of Public Instruction is the ex-oficio Commissioner 
for Examinations and is assisted by a deputy coiiynissioner foi examinations with the 
status of a deputy director of public instruction and foui assistant commissioners with the 
status of a district educational officer. All departmental examinations aie conducted by 
this section. Some of the most impoitant examinations are: (1) S.S L.C. Examination; 
(2) Teacher Training Examinations; (3) Music Examinations; (4) Sanskrit Examinations; 
and (5) Drawing Examinations. 

OTHER OFFICERS. — There are some other officers who are attached to the Office of 
the Director of Public Instruction, These are: 
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1. Chief Inspector of Commercial Schools; 

2. Inspector of Commercial Schools; 

3. Special Officer for Audio-Visual Education; 

4. Chief Medical Inspector of Schools; 

5. Superintendent of Physical Education; 

6. Special Officer for Home Science; 

7. Special Officer for Hindi: 

8. Special Officer for Techn-jal Education; 

9. Assistant Curator of Libraries; 

10. Assistant Inspector of Arts and Crafts; and 

11. Inspector of Sanskrit Schools. 

Advisory Bodies 

f 

INTRODUCTION. — For effective organisation and administration of education irf the 
State, various bodies which are advisory in nature are set up by the government from 
time to time. Some of the important bodies are discussed here. 

THE STATE EDUCATIONAL INTEGRATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE. — Along with the re- 
organisation of the State, several systems of education prevailing in different integrated 
areas came into existence. To have unifonnity at all educational levels, the govern- 
ment appo’.ited in 1957 the State Educational Integration Advisory Committee with the 
Education Minister as Chairman and the Education Secretary as Secretary of the 
Committee.^ 

• 

THE STATE ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION. — The Government appointed the State 
Advisory Board of Education* consisting of twet.t members with the Education Minister 
and the Education Sccietary as Chairman and S retary respectively. The functions of 
the Board comprise of (1) advising the government on matters of policy relating to all 
grades except universities, (2) referring any question to any other board, (3) reviewing 
the recommendations of other boards and (4) co-ordinating the work of all the boards. 

THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD. — The Secondary Education Board has thirty- 
three members with the Director of Public Instruction as the Chairman and the Deputy 
Commissioner for Examinations as the Secretary. It considers all matters relating to 
secondary education in the State. 

1 G. 0. JVb. PLNG {EDM) 651-70/i4Z)o j6-2 o/ 21-2-1957. 

• G. 01 Mo. ED 705 EMS 57, datod 2-12-1957. 
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THE PRIMARY EDUCATION BOARD. — Thc Primary Education Board considers all ques-^ 
tions concerning primary education. It consists of nineteen members with the Director 
of Public Instruction as its chairman. 

THE BOARD FOR TEACHER TRAINING. — This board consists of twenty-five members and 
it advises the Department on all matters relating to thc training of teachers at the under- 
graduate level in thc State. 

OTHER BOARDS. — There are several other boards, which are functioning in thc Depart* 
ment. They are: 

1. The State Advi&ory Board for Audio-Visual Education; 

2. State Council foi the Education of Girls and Women; 

3. Sanskiit Examinations Board; 

4. The Boaid for Commercial Examinations; 

5. The Educational Library Committee; 

6. The Music Examinations Board; 

7. The Hindi Examinations Board; 

8. The Advisory Board for Aits & Crafts; and 

• • 

9. The Advisoiy Board for Physical Education and Reneatioji 

The Director of Public Instiuction is the chairman of all these above boards and 
committees. 

Statatory Bodies 

There are very few statutory bodies dealing with education m the State ol Mysoie 
These are found only in the four districts 'of Bombay-Karnatak aica and the two dist- 
ricts of Madras-Karnatak area. The district school bOaids (foiu in ijiimber) and the 
municipal school boards (five in number), which were constituted undei the Bombay 
Primary Education Act 1947, are in charge of piimaiy education in the foui districts 
of Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur and North Kanara In Bellaiy and South Kanara 
districts, the district boards were in charge of primaiv schools till the abolition of the 
district bqprds a few years ago. 

RELATION OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT AND THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT WITH 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

INTRODUCTION. — Thcrc arc two unhci sides in the Mysore State, viz , the University 
of Mysore and thc Karnatak University at Dharwar. Both these universities arc teach- 
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ing as well as affiliating universities. In the former the Vice-chancellor is appointed by 
the Chancellor while in the latter he is elected by the Senate out of a panel propowi 
by the Syndicate. The Governor of Mysore is the Chancellor of both the universities 
and the Minister for Education is the Pro-Chancellor of the University of Mysore. Both 
the universities get grants from the State Government. 

UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE. — The Director of Public Instruction is an ex-officio member 
of the Syndicate, Senate and Academic Council of the University. He is also a‘ member 
of the Board of Studies in Education and many of the Faculties including the Faculty of 
Education. The Vice-Chancellor or his representative is^ a mcmbei’ of the Secondary 
Education Board and the Text-Book Committee for Secondary Schools. This mutual 
relationship is intended to bring about a better co-operation between the University and 
the Education Department. It may be noted that three heads of high schools are members 
of the Academic Council and not less than two heads of high schools are members of 
the Senate. 

Up to first January, 1957, the University of Mysore was practically a Department 
of the State Government and all the teaching and non-teaching members of the staff, 
including ihc Vice Chancellor, were government servants. Most of the colleges were 
managed by the University or by private bodies. Only a few colleges *were directly 
managed by the government. On 1-1-1957, ihe University became autonomous and 
all the univ.,rsity colleges acquired a new status. The staff of the colleges technicaUy 
ceased to I>c government servants and became university employees. 

KARNATAK UNIVERSITY. — The Director of Public Instiuction is an ex-officio member 
of the Senate and the Syndicate of this University also. Three teachers and two heads 
of secondary schools are the members of theA:^-!cmic Council. 

At the time of integration, the Karnatak Univcisity was of purely affiliating type and 
without any colleges of its own. In 1958 the Karnatak College at Dharwar, which was 
a government college, was handed ove»' to the Karnatak University. The college was 
further bifurcated into an Arts College and a Science College These are now being 
administered by the University. 

DIRECTOR OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. — On the 24th of June 1960, the post of a 
Director of Collegiate Education was created by the government with the two objects: 
(1) to relieve the Mysore University of its administrative duties relating to the large num- 

t 

ber of colleges managed by it; and ^2) to enable the Mysore Univeristy to concentrate 
on post-graduate teaching and research. 
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The Director was placed in charge of all colics, except three of the arts and 
science and commerce colleges, which were till then managed by the University of 
Mysore or the Director of Public Instruction. All the teachers’ colleges were placed 
under the control of the Director of Public Instruction. The medical colleges were 
handed over to the Medical Department. The existing colleges can be classified into 
three categories: 

1. University Colleges. Five in number — (3 managed by the Mysoie Univer- 
sity and 2 managed by the Karnatak University) ; 

2. Government Colleges managed by the Directoi of Collegiate Education, 
Director of Public Instiuction, Director of Medical Services, Director of Technical 
Education, Director oi Agiiculture, etc.; and 

3. Private Colleges. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

bRGANiSATiONAL PAT TERN — At the time of integiation, each area had its own pattein 
of education and to bung about uniformity the government constituted the Educational 
Integration Advisory Committee The Committee has decided that^ the final set-up of 
education in the new State should be one of 7 years of piimaiy education followed by 
4 years of secondaiy education. Accoidmgly, the pattern is being hi ought into effect 
in a phased manner as shown below* 


TABLE 68 

Reorganisation of School Education, Mysore 


Year 

Standai ds 

1959-60 

Primary : Stds. I & II 

1960-61 • 

— : — II & IV and Secondary Stds. VII 

1961-62 

— . — V & VI, — IX 

1962-63 

— : — VII and — X 

1963-64 

— : — VII and — XI 
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The XI Standard would be equivalent to the Pre-University Course and would be 
started in some schools only depending upon the staff, equipment and accommodation 
and they will be called higher secondary schools. The other schools which would be 
called high schools will stop at the X Standard. There will be a Public Examination 
at the end of the X Standard, which would be equivalent to the piesent S.S.L.G. or 
S.S.C. Examination. Those who pass in this examination could join the XI Standard in 
the same school or in any other higher secondary school or join the P U C in any college 
or seek admission in a polytechnic or a teacher training institute or seek employment. 
There will be another Public Examination at the end of the XI Standaid, which would 
be equivalent to the P.U C Examination 

MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS — So far management is concerned, there aie four differ- 
ent types of high schools in the State (1) Goveinment high schools managed by the 
Education Department or some other Department like the Fisheiies’ Department; (2) muni- 
cipal oi corpoiation high schools, (3) State district bociid high schools; and (4) private 
higli schools The piesent policy of the government is to encouiage private oiganisa- 
tions to stait and lun high schools 

In the case of government high schools, appointments aie made eithei. hrough the 
Public Sei vices’ Commission or thiough District Stall Selection Committee It is pro- 
posed to mtieiduce a uniform system of staff selection through Divisional Recruitment 
Committees Tianslers between one division and another are effected by the Director 
of Public Instruction, while the Deputy Directors of Public Instruction effect transfers 
within their own divisions For purposes of promotion, the State Seniority list is followed. 

Foi pui poses of tiansfei and piomotion of t^acheis, the district boaid high schools 
form one unit while the municipal higu schools lo i mother unit These administrative 
poweis aie vested in the Directoi ol Public Insiniction Municipal high schools are 
managed by municipal high school committees So fax as private high schools are con- 
cerned, they aie managed by their ow^' committees of management and aie controlled 
through the gi ant-in-aicl code 

SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION — All high schocu arc under the diiect academic control 
of the Department of Public Instruction, which picsciibcs rules of recognition, courses 
of study, text-books, scheme of examinations, etc. The district educational officers and 
the deputy directors of public instruction inspect the high schools periodically with the 
assistance of Subject Inspectors. The S S.L C. Public Examination is conducted by the 
Secondary Education Board. 
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During the second plan period, some high schools were converted into multi-purpose 
high schools. These institutions prepare candidates for the Multi-purpose High School 
Examination, which is considered as equivalent to the P.U.C. Examination. 

PRlAfARY EDUCATION 

BASIC EDUCATION, — Primary education now means the integrated primary course of 
7 years, comprising of four ycais of junior primary education and thiee years of senior 
primary education or junior Basic of 4 years and senior Basic of 3 years. Basic educa- 
tion has been accepted by the State and attempts are being made to conveit all primary 
schools into Basic schools but \he progress is very slow on account of administrative and 
financial difficulties. But a common s\llabus has 4)060 adopted in both Basic and non- 
basic schools, ceitain appioved activities taking the place of craft-work in non-basic schools. 

ADMINISTRATION — Piimaiy Schools are directly managed by the Education Depart- 
ment in Ex-Mysoie Aiea, Ilydeiabad-Karntak Area afid Goorg. In Bombay-Karnatak 
area, they aie managed by district school boards and municipal school boards. In Madras- 
I&arnatak area, they are lun by district boaids and panchayats The question of handing 
over primary schools to the contiol of taluka boaids all over the State 'is undei the active 
consideration, of government. 

COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. — Thc Mysore Compulsoiy Piimaiy Education 
Act was passed in April 1961 and compulsion is being enforced from fiist of August, 1961 
all over the State for children in the age group 6-7. In the next four }ears, it will be 
extended upwards so as to bring in all the children between the ages of 6 and 11 into our 
schools by the end of the Thiid Plan. 

SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION — Academic contiol is maintained by the Education 
Department and all schools have to follow the pi escribed syllabus .ind text-books 
Inspection of junior primary schools is done by inspectois of schools, while thit of senior 
primary schools is done partly by the inspector of schools and partly by assistant educa- 
tional officers. 

I^GELLANEOUS BRANCHES 

INTRODUCTION. — There aie many other branches of education which are managed 
by different departments and agencies. A few of those bianches are treated here with 
reference to their administration. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — The control of technical education and professional educa- 
tion has been vested in more than one agency or department. Thc Department of Indust- 
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ries and Commerce opeates some industrial schools; the Department of Agriculture manages 
agricultural colleges and schools; medical colleges and schools are under the control of the 
Director of Medical Services. Commercial schools are managed by private agencies but 
are inspected by the Inspector of Commercial Schools. Commerce colleges are adminis- 
tered by the Director of Collegiate Education. The Gk)vernment Law College is directly 
under the control of Government. Lastly, technical colleges, schools and polytechnics 
are under the control of the Director of Technical Education. Until 1959, the Director 
of Public Instruction was also the ex-ojficio Director of Technical Education. But now 
there is a separate Director of Technical Education. 

For co-ordinating the work of all the technical and industrial institutions, a central 
authority called the Council of Technical Education was constituted in 1952. It may be 
noted that technical and professional colleges are affiliated to the My.sore University and 
the Karnatak University. 

ADULT education: Ex-Mysore . — The Adult Education in the Ex- Mysore area is 
looked after by a body called the Mysore State Adult Education Council, which came 
into existience in 1942. The major portion of the expenditure of the Council is met by 
the Slate CDvrrnmcn*^ in the form of subsidy, while the remaining portion is met from the 
funds given by the UNESCO through Gift Coupon Project, the Ford Fowidation and 
the Union Government. 

Bombay-K ,rnalak Area. — Adult Education is organised and administered by the go- 
vernment through a council called the Regional Social Education Committee. Jt is 
situated at Belgaum. There is a non-official chairman and an official secretary. They 
are responsible for the organisation of literary classes, libraries and other activities. * The 
departmental officers, namely the i'ducational inspectors, deputy educational inspectors 
and assistant deputy educational inspcciors inspec hese classes and libraries. 

Other Areas. — There is no agency to look after social education work in Hyderabad- 
Karnatak Area. In Coorg and Mudras-Karnatak areas, social education is managed 
by government through .social educijtion officers. 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION. — Pre-primary education is mostly the responsibility ol 
private and local bodies in the State. The government encourages pre-primary jducatior 
by meeting 70 per c^nt of the approved expenditure in rural areas and 50 per cent it 
urban areas. 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED AND DESTITUTE womj N. — The Department of Educa 
tion runs two schools meant for the aeaf and blind boys and one institute for destituti 
women. It assists private and local body schools by means of grants. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. — There is a superintendent of physical education attached 
to the Officer of the Director of Public Instruction, 5 assistant superintendents of physical 
education attached to the offices of the divisional deputy directors of public instruction, and 
20 inspectors of physical education attached to the offices of the district educational offi- 
cers. The Superintendent of Physical Education is in over-all charge of physical edua- 
tion in the schools. The assistant superintendents help the deputy directors of public instruc- 
tion and the district educational officers in the inspection of physical education in the high 
schools. The inspectors of physical education also help the district educational officers in 
the organisation and supervis^ion of physical education in primary schools. 

There is a government college of physical education to train graduate teachers in 
physical education and a Departmental Diploma in Physical Education is given at the end 
of the one-year course. There are also three private physical education colleges in the State. 

They offer a one-year certificate course in physical eflucation to undergraduates. 

• 

TEACHER EDUCATION, — There are nine teachers’ colleges in the State to train graduate 
ftachers. Two of them are affiliated to the Karnatak University and seven to the Mysore 
University. Four are government colleges and the remaining 5 ar^ private institutions. 
All the teachers’ colleges are under the control of the DiiectoT’ of Public Instruction. 
Since there are many untrained graduates in service, the Dep.irtment is deputing nearly 
300 teachers every year for B.Ed, training at government cost. I'fieic is one post-graduate 
Basic training college to train inspectors of schools. This is a post-B.Ed. course and 
30 ^teachers arc deputed for training at government cost. Tlicie is also an Orientation 
Training Centre to give training for 3 months in Basic education to trained under-graduate 
teachers. There are nearly 70 teacher training institutes, l)(Uh Basic and general, for 
training primary school teachers. Nearly half of these ctre state-managed and the rest 
are private. They offer a one-year course for S vS.L.C..^. and a two-year course for non- 
S.S.L'C.s The latter is meant only for those who arc already in service and not for 
freshers. In Ex-Mysore area, untrained teachers were being recruited and deputed for 
training at government cost. I’here are also tlircc’ nurseiy teacher training institutions 
in the State, two of them being government and the other one private. 

During the year 1961-62, the Department has deputed nearly 140 graduate trained 
teachers to undergo the M.A. or M.Sc. Course in tlie Karnatak and Mysore universities 
to enable them to handle the XI Standard (New) Classes, which will be equivalent to 

the P.U.C. 
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EXPENDITURE OF EDUCATION. — Thc govcmmcnt has realised from the beginning 
tliat the education of the people is very essential for the progress of the State. Having 
that object in view, it has been spending a large amount of money on education. The 
estimated State income and the amount earmarked for education during 1959-60 and 
1960-61 are shows below: 


TABLE 69 

Estimated Income and Expend Hure on Education, Mysore (in rupees) 


Year 


Total Estimated 
Income of the State 


EstirT|ated 

Expenditure on Education 


Percentage 
of Col. 3 to 
Col. 4 


1 i 2 

_ ! 

1959- 60 7,1 67-37 laidis 

1960- 61 8,029-44 lakhs 


3 

I 

11.32.90.700 ” 15-1 

13.21.24.700 16-6 


The above statemetit shows that nearly one-sixth of the State’s income is being spent 
on education under the Head “37 Education”.* Dining 1957-58, the total expenditui^ 
on edi'catu/ii was Rs. 13,16,1-2,294. Of this expenditure, 72.29 per cent was contributed by 
government, 3*38 pee cent by district board funds, 2-68 per cent by municipal board funds, 
12*52 per cent by fees, 0-67 per cent by endowments, and 8-4C per cent by ‘oilier sources.’ 

It is th r clear di.U (he goyernm 'ut revenue forms the biggest source, while fee 
income forms the next big source. Municipal funds ihrm an insignificant source. .The 
amount ui educational cess lioni the district boards is greater than that from the muni- 
cipalities. 

GRAN'i-iN-AiD SYSTEM. — A pi'opos' ^ h)r a unif u ’ system of gi\iru for the entire State is 
recommended by the Director oflhdjlic Instruction. In thc meanwhile, different systems 
are in operation in <lilTcrcnt integrated areas. Details are giv'cn below: 

1. EX-MYSORE. — Generally 7.5 nei cent of the net authorised expenditure is 
allowed as maintenance grant. •Equipment grant and building grant are also given 
to schools at the rate of 50 per cent of approved expenditure. 

(1) In the case of secondary education, the grant at 33 J percent in riiral areas 
and 30 per cent in urban areas based on the total admitted expenditure is sanctioned. 

(2) In the case of primary education, different procedures are followed. 

^ Expenditure on “37 Education” is giv here. Money on plans during the plan-period is ^ot taken 
into account. Moreover, expenditure incurred by Agriculture Department, Medical Department, Industries 
and Commerce Department and Fisheries Department is not included in this normal expenditure. 
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A. District Sctml Boards: Total expenditure minus (a) receipts in the form of 
cess, (b) Fees and fines, (c) contributions from the non-authorised municipalities 
and (d) miscellaneous. It works out to 96 per cent from government and 4 per 
cent from other sources. 

B. Municipal School Boards: 50 per cent of the net approved expenditure is met 
by the government and the remaining 50 per cent by the municipal board. 

C. Cantonment Board: 33J per cent and 66| per cent of the net approved ex- 
penditure is met by the government and the cantonment board respectively. 

3. Hyderabad-Karnatak Area: The government meets two-thirds of the net ex- 
penditure on both secondary and primary education. 

4. Madras-Karnatak Area : 

c 

(1) Secondary education: 66§ per cent of the net authorised expenditure is met 
by the government. 

(2) Kimary Education : (a) Aided Schools — the government meets the entire 
cost on teaching and gives a discretionary grant at 15 % as maintenance grant, 
(b) Local Body Schools: the government gives a fixed grant in respect of these 

• schools to the extent of 66f per cent. 

5. Coorg Area: In the case of feeder schools Rs. 30/- is allowed per teacher per 
month, while 66f per cent of the authorised expenditure is met by the government 
in the case of secondary schools. 

EDUGATIQN , AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

INTRODUCTION. — Each block has a schematic budget spre^id over two stages in a period 
of five years. This provision is meant for all developments including primary education in 
each block. The provision for primary education according to break-up prescribed by 
the^ government is as follows: 

TABLE 70 


Primary Education and Community Development Projects, Mysore 


Block 

Items 1 

Recurring * 

Non-Recurring 

Total 

I Stage 

(1) Mid-day-Meals | 

(2) Child Welfare 

Rs 11,250/- 
Rs 3,750/- 

Rs 11,250/- 

Rs 11,250/- 
Rs 15,000/- 

¥ 

(3) Construction of pri- 
mary school build- 
ings, etc 

• 

Rs 33,750/- 

Rs 33,750/- 
Rs 60,000/- 

II Stage 

. .. 1 

(1) Construction of pri- 
mary school build- 
ings. etc. 

(2) Child Welfare 


42,500/- 

7,500/- 

Rs 50,000/- 


Total... 

Rs 15,000 

95,000 

Rs 1,10-000/- 




A phased educational programme spaced over a period of five years is drawn by 
the district educational officers for each block. The programme approved by the Direcjtor 
of Public Instruction will be sent to the block development officers for its implementation. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION. — There is a social education organiser and a lady social education 
organiser in each block. At the district level, there is a district social education officer in 
some districts. At present all these organisers and officers are under the control of the 
Planning and Development Department. 

With a view to organise social edacation activities on a more systematic basis and to 
have uniformity, there is a proposal for the formation of a State Social Education Council 
according to which the Director of Public Instruction wilT be the ex-officio Director of 
Social Education. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN EDUCATION 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. — The part played by private bodies is not very prominent in 
ex-Mysore and Hyderabad-Karn^tak areas. There arc some missionary schools . and 
many private schools are run on grant-in-aid basis, especially in Madras-Kamatak 
and Bombay-Karnatak areas. 

secondary education. — Private organisations are running high schools all over the 
Stale* The Department prescribes rules of recognition, such as the formation of the com- 
mittee, the cieation of stability funds, equipment and accommodation, xnose schools, 
which satisfy these conditions, arc recognised and given grants. There are some high schools, 
which are jf^ognised but do not receive grants. All the recognised schools prepare their 
students for the departmental examinations. 

MANAGING COMMITTEES OF SCHOOLS. — Many schools are run by Registered Societies 
but some are not. Each school has its own managing committee consisting of ten to 
twenty membeis co-opted hs wcl^ as elected \ im amojig the members of the general 
body. The committee meets at least once in three montlis, considers the financial 
position, the progress made and other matter.*^ relating to the school. In some schools, 
the headmaster acts as the secretary. The following statement shows the distribution 
of schools according to managements in 1958-59: 


TABLE 71 

§ 

Distribution of Secondary Schools by Management, Mysore, 1958-59 


Gk>vern- District 

ment Board 

Municipal 

Bonrd 

Private Private _ 

(aided) (unaided) 

14.507 5,917 

428 

11,942 163 32,957 
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The table shows that more than 33 per cent of schools belong to private bodies, 
while 18-8 per cent of schools arc local body schools. 

LOCAL BODIES AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. — In the Ex-Mysorc Area, the local bodies have not taken any 
initiative and interest in primary education right from the beginning. The experiment 
of handing over primary education to district boards from 1931 to 1941 failed. The same 
kind of experiment was tried in Coorg up to 1953. Since 1941 in Ex- Mysore area and 
from 1953 in Coorg, primary education is the direct responsibility of the State. \ 

But the situation is difltrent in Bombay-Karnatak area. In the four lk)mbay- 
Karnatak districts, primary education is jointly administered by the Department of Educa- 
tion and the lotal Ijodies. These local lx)dies are district school boards and authorised 
municipalities and cantonment l3oards. They are statutory bodies according to the 
Bombay Primary Education Act of 1947, and are independent of the district local boards 
and municipal lK)ards. They have their own administrative and assistant administrative 
oJKcers, who kK)k after the organisation and administtation of the schools. But the 
general control of the schools rests with the government, and these sr-hools arc inspected 
by the depaitmental inspectors. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — Local bodies arc lunning high schools all over the State 
except in the Hyderabad area. These schools are managed by Education Committees 
constituted by the Director of Public Instruction on the recommendations of the municipali- 
ties ,and district boards. The committee consists of the representatives of the local body, 
the department and the public. It meets periodical!)’ to review the work of the school, 
to pass the accounts and to administei the affans of the school. Transfers and promo- 
tions do not come under the purview <jf the committee, since tlie)^ are vested in the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AND FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. — A major part of the development under general education has 
been in the field of primary education. In the first two plans, top priority was given to 
the starting of primary scIkkjIs and training institutes. Under the Third Five-Year Plan, 
the first priority is given to the introduction of free and compulsory primary education 
from 1961. It is calculated that during the third plan period, an additional number 
of 10 lakhs children of age-group 6-11, both boys and girls, will have to be brought into 
schools. Over and above this, 19,000 teachers are to be appointed and 2,865 classroom 
are to be constructed. Jit is also planned to convert the existing primary schools into 
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Basic schools at the rate of 500 units a year and to raise the percentage of trained teachers 
to 77 by the end of the Third Plan. Girls* education is to be emphasised The total 
estimated cost of the above items is Rs. 1,062 21 lakhs spiead over five years. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION — It IS planned to open five government high schools per 
year during the first two years of the Third Plan and to conveit 200 high schools into 
higher secondary schools duimg the entire plan peiiod This will result in the conver* 
Sion of neaily 50 pei cent of the existing high schools into highci seamdaiy schools It 
IS also expected that 200 new high schools will be started by piivite bodies under the 
Thud Plan The total cost on secondaiy education will be Rs 307 64 lakhs 

OTHFR scHFMFs — The siheincb such as aiidio-visual education, libi ary service, youth 
wellaie, institutes for the phssically handicapped, tiaimng colleges, development of Hindi 
and othei miscellaneous items such as ACC, N C C , Bharat Sevadal, technical educa- 
tion, literary and cultiiial devcl<i|)ment, the establishment of a text-book press are ^pro- 
posed under the Thud Fi\e-Yeai Plan 

• 

The total outlay on all schemes ini hiding piiiniiv and sccondaiv education is csti- 

f 

mate I lo ic Rs 1, Jj 'lO 1 iklis (hniiig the tluid plan period 
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Sri B. N. Rath 


BACKGROUND 

FORMATION OF THE STATE. — Thc State of Olissa came on the map of India as a new 
State in the year 1936. But vhe last independent king of Orissa lost his country in the 
year 1568 A.D. and with him vanished the period ’of peace and piosperity, which began 
in Kalinga after the accessatk)n of Kesaries in 520 A.D. Mansingh, the famous general 
of Emperoi Akbai, annexed Oiissa to the Mughal Empire. Fiom that time began this 
dismemberment of Kalinga’s fiontiers — a part of ^which is now known as Oiissa. 
Midnapur and Balasore distiicts went to Bengal, and by 1706 Midnapui was permanently 
c^ded to Bengal. The Marhathas thereafter gradually began to laid Orissa and by 1751 
the Bhonsle got Oiissa from the Nawab of Bengal as a piize not to^raid Bengal. Thus 
Orissa remained undei the Maihathas till 1803 A.D. and hei frontier was restricted to 
five ‘Chakalas’ bound by places Pipili, Cuttack, Bhadiak, Soro and Balasoie. 

By the treaty of Deogaon in 1803, the Marhathas ceded Orissa to the British but 
thc feudatory states of Oiissa remained outside the scope of the treaty. With the expan- 
sion of British power in India, Oiissa’s boundai) of 1803 changed from time to time. 
Some x>f the Oriya-speaking tracts lemained in Madras and Gential Provimes, whereas 
the major part of Orissa became a continuation of the Presidency of Bengal. 

The first consciousness of the Oiiya people to come together is marked in the year 
1848, when Oriya language was about to be discredited and was going co be substituted 
by the Bengali language in its place. It is after the terrible famine of 1866 in which 
one-fourth of Oriya population died, Sir Stafford Northcote suggested for the first time the 
separation of Orissa from Bengal. Thus the agitation loi the unification of all thc Oriya- 
speaking tracts into an independent province continued, and in the year 1903 thc Govern- 
ment of Ridia recognised this principle as an administiative measure. As a result of this, 
Sambalpur district was transferred from the Central Provinces and was added to the 
Orissa Division in 1906. When Bihar and Orissa was created as an independent province 
and separated from Bengal in thc year 10i2, Orissa no doubt claimed her separation as 
a separate province, but this demand was recognised in the Bihar and Orissa Assembly 
in thc year 1919. Thcf Simon Commission * further appointed a sub-committee with 
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M«tjor C. R. Atlec, now Lord Atlee, as its president to examine Orissa’s claim as a 
separate province. On the recommendation of this committee, the Government of India 
Act of 1935 recognised the claims of Oriyas and thus the Province of Orissa was resur- 
rected in the year 1936. Still large tracts of Oriya-speaking population remained in the 
neighbouring states of Bihar, Bengal, Madras and C. P. 

When Orissa came into being as a new piovince in the year 1936, it* got two 
districts from the Madias Province At that time the princely states of Orissa were 
outside the political control of the governor of the piovince. Foi some time Ganjam 
and Koraput districts weie known as South Oiissa, the districts of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore 
and Sambalpui weie known as Noith Orissa. Altei the mergei of the feudatory states, 
the aiea of this new State is b0,162 sq miles with a population of, 75,65,645.^ The 
State has 13 districts 

Geogiaphically, Oiissa has, two vei\ distinct poi lions. One is a belt of nearly 
flat coiintiy fiom Ki to 50 miles in bieadth, extending along the coasts and the other an 
unicgulating area biokcn by langes oI hills in the mtenor. This hill region represented 
formerly the feudatpiy states of Orissa with an aiea ol 25,194 sq miles. She has a net- 
work of liver system m which the Mahainidi, the Baitaimi and the Brahmani occupy the 
key positions These iivers thiough then seaily floods bung untold miseiies lo the people 
of Oiissa Hei natuial lesouices aie i ich m mineials like non, coal, manganese and mica. 

DEVELOPMLNT OF FDUCAiio’^ — Fioin the abo\ c shoil account of the histoiical deve- 
lopment ol the State, it will be cleai that Oiissa was caived out as a new state from 
Bengal, Bihai and Oiissa, Madias and Ccntial Pio\inces, the native states rerrraining 
distinctly sepal ate Theiefoi e, she bi ought in die ddlcient fealuics of educational adminis- 
tiation to be unified into n systenu*tic whole n die \eai IWJb The feudatory states 
weie also a pioblem, when the)^ came into political administiation of Oiissa. In some 
ol these feudatoi) states, education had just ’ egun and in olheis the education was 
rathei in a piimitive condition 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

The present administrative set-up ol cducaiuai ol the State thus inherited the 
diversities of both paits of central and south Orissa. Befoie thcii amalgamation into a 
new piovince, the contiol of education for North Oiissa began in 1844 when an 
inspector of schools was appointed for the Bihar and * )iissa Division of Bengal. After 
the Wood’s Despatch of 1854, a speCi.al inspector of schools took charge of tKe Orissa 


^ J96I Census. 
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Division. Gradually as the schools grew in number in this part of the province, the 
inspectroate was strengthened and special inspection and direction was instituted for 
Mahomedan and Sanskrit education. This continued till 1936 when after the inception 
of the new province, the first Director of Public Instruction was appointed for Orissa. 
In Ganjam, the inspector of schools was known as the district education officer This 
office was created in 1923, wheieas the district of Koraput remained under the 
control of the inspectorate of Vizagapatam till 1936. After the transfer of these two 
areas of Madras in the year 1936, the office of the distiict education officer continued 
for some time but was latei^ on abolished. This office was subsequently known as 
the Inspector of Schools, South Oiissa, to brin^ in uniformity with that of North 
Orissa. In th<^ year 1936 the total number of highei institutions were few and the 
Director had undet him two inspectors of schools — one foi the whole of North Orissa 
and the othei- foi whole of South Orissa. He did not even have a deputy director of 
public instruction under him and for a long lime n^anaged his office alone. The 
number of arts colleges in the yeai 1942 was 4, piofessional college 1, high schools 48, 
alid middle schools 227. The total number of institution*^ in that yeai was 8,401. 
Leaving aside high schools, colleges and middle schools, the lest ol \he institutiojis weie 
primary 2tnd« special schools. This was the position o( education tdl 1942. 

ADMINISTRATION AT HEADQUARTERS 

THE EDXT.ATION MINISTER AND THE SEORETARY Ol ^ LDIJ(.A1 ION. — The Minister of 
E<;}u9ation has a secietaiy to assist him regaiding the admiiiistiation of the department. 
Th^ sccietary of education has alw\ays been either an I A.S oi an I.C.S. officer. He 
is assisted by a deputy secretary, who is ordinal il\ leciuited Iroin Orissa Administrative 

Service. For some time, a senior man fitim the Education Sci\ices was appointed as 

« ' 

the deputy sccietary. But leccntly that piinciple has been changed. The deputy 
secretary is assisted by a special officer cum-undei-secictan and by an assistant secretary. 
The staff at the secietanat level checks up the plans and piopostds submitted by the 
Director to the Minister and they see that the government policy is properly interpreted 
and acted upon by the Directorate. They finalise education budget with the help of the 
Finance Department and fix different new schemes of operation by the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: ITS ORGANISA'IION AND FUNCTIONS. — Time haS changed 

fast since 1942 and after the First Five Year Plan, there has been a rapid expansion in 
education. The number of colleges in the State has increased to 31, high schools to 
943 and primary schools to 17,315. In addition, other varieties of institutions, whose 
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number Is considerable, have sprung up. As such, the Directorate has expanded both 
in organisation and functions. The present Director has one joint director, four 
deputy directors including one for women’s education and one adult education offi- 
cer, besides two assistant directors of public instruction to assist him in his work. A 
publicity officer, a chief inspector of physical education, an inspectress of physical edvi- 
cation and one accounts officer are attached to his office. 

The Director of Public Instruction Orissa is the head of the Department of Educa- 
tion. He also acts as the technical adviser to government on all matters relating to educa- 
tion. The adrninistratic)!! of engineering schools and other ^technical and industrial insti- 
tutions is under the Director of Industries and that of the College of Medicine and the 
Ayurvedic College is under the charge <>f the Directf)r of Health Services. The Col- 
lege of Veterinary Science and Animal Husliandry is under the c<>ntrol of the Director 
of Veterinary Services. The control and administrati<»n of the College <)f Agriculture 
and the schools of agriculture remain under the charge of the Director of Agriculture. 
Sevashram and ashram schools, which aie meant for giving education to the adivasiSy 
remain under the control of the government in the Tribal and Rural Welfare Depart- 
ment UIm idtilt H*.racy schools in X.E.S. blocks aie under the control of the Director 
of Community Projects. The Engineering College, L.aw College and leac ng depart- 
ments of the Utkal University aie under ilie control of the Vice-Chancellor of the Utkal 
Univeisity. 

The immediate subordinates to the Diicctor of Public Instruction arc the Jo^t 
Director for Secondaiy Educatioii, the deputy directors of public instruction, the personal 
assistants, the assistant directors, the inspectors of scIkxiIs and the inspectress of schools, 
the principals of government colleges of arts and *' ice, the principals of teachers’ train- 
ing (x>lleges, and colleges for Oriental Learning, .e Organiser (»f Basic education, the 

t 

Adult (social) Educatir>n Oflicer, the PuVrlicity Officer, the Assistant Statistician and the 
Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, the Chief Inspector of Physical Education, the 
Inspectress of Physical Education, the Superintendent of Resccirch and Museum, and 
the Superintendent of Archae<»logy. Ev'er\ other member of the Department is subordi- 
nate to one or the other of these officers and add''?.sses the Dii'cctor only through the 
officer to whom he or ■ she is a subordinate. 

The Director of Public Instruction is assisted by the officers named above. He is 
in charge of inspection of colleges fo*^ general and special education, and the teadhers’ 
training colleges. The administration «ind control of government colleges and the adminis- 
tration of grants to aided colleges rest with him. He also performs the duties of the 
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af Schools. The Joint Directoi^ for Siicofldai^ Bdtication Assists 

hiita in r<datin^ to secondary education in the State. The Director of Public 

Instriiction is the President of the Board of Secondary Education. 

The State is divided into seven divisions for the purpose of educational administration^ 
each being designed as a circle and each circle under under the charge of an inspector 
of schools. It is the duty of each inspector to see that the rules and regulations of the 
Department are strictly followed, accounts are properly kept and discipline is main- 
tained in all the institutions under his control. He is responsible for the administration 
of grants to all recognised schools under private management. He recommends appoint- 
ments and dismissals of teachers of private sch6ols. The inspector inspects all boys 
schools except those attached to government colleges and supervises the work of all 
district inspectors of schools. Schools attached to government colleges are inspected by 
principals of respective colleges. The ti'aining schooh eoher under the control of the 
circle inspector or under the control of the training college to which they are attached. 
TJhcre are assistant inspectors of schools working under inspectors of schools in those 
circles, where the number of schools is large. 

There are thirteen districts in the Stace and each district has a distjict inspector of 
schools, who inspects middle schools, elementary training schools for boys and also super- 
vises the work of deputy inspectors of schools, sub-inspectors of schools and assistant 
sub-ipspectors of schools. He also acts as the educational adviser to the Chairman of 

the ‘District Board. 

0 

The deputy inspector of schools inspects middle schools and elementary training schools 
whithin the subdivision and als(> supervises the w<)rk of su])-inspcctors and assistant sub-ins- 
pectors of schools. The sub-inspector and assistan^^ siib-tinspector inspect T>rimary schools. 

The Deputy Directress of Public Instruction inspects all high schools for girls within 
the State. The whole State has been divided into three areas each consisting of four to 
to five districts and one district inspectress has been kept in charge of each such area. 
There are three district inspectresses in the State and they are responsible for the ins- 
pection of middle and primary schools for girls in their respective jurisdiction. 

The State has appointed trained matriculates as sub-inspectors of schools and also 
as assistant sub-inspectors of schools. Sor of the assistant sub-inspectors of schools are 
also elementary trained non-matriculates. Deputy inspectors of schools are graduates 
and some of the sub-inspectors of schools are also graduates. 






The Organiser, Basic Education, is smsisted by an assistant oi^niser Attached 
office. The Organiser controls and inspects all the Basic training schools, as well 0 * 
all junior, senior and post-basic schools in the State. 


The Adult (Social) Education officer is responsible for adult education in the StattS- 
There are three social education organisers and one audio-visual education officer finder 
him. Besides, there are eight district cial education organisers who work in block 
areas as supervisors of adult (social) education. 


The Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies is the administrative head of Sanskrit to/s 
and aided Sanskrit colleges. He also inspects Sanskrit primary schools. He is assisted 
in his work by an assistant superintendent of Sanskrit studies. 


The Chief Inspector of Physical Education supervises physical tiairiing of boys in 
schools and colleges. He is attached to the Office of the Diiectm of Public Instruction. 
In each circle, there is an inspector of physical education under the control of the inspec- 
tor of schools. 


The Inspectress of Physical Education supervises and directs the ph\siral training 
of giiE Ox ingh, miMuIe and primary schools. There is a Special Inspecting Officer for 
Muslim Education. An inspecting maulavi also assists him in hrs work. H supervises 
all madra^as. But there is separ<ite provision for teaching Urdu and Persian in Raven- 
shaw College. Cuttack,. There are 23 high schcjols and 9 middle' English schciols in which 
Urdu and Persian are taught IS) Muslim boys and girls. These classes are also super- 
vised by the Special Inspecting Officer. 

There is a Superintendent of Aichaeology and a Super rntencieiit of Research and 
Museum. The Curator of Rese.ucli Section, the -'iiator of M.iseum and the Curator 
of Aichi\es assist him in ^hc w^oiking of their sp lal §elds Phei e* is also a depart- 
mental audit service consisting of J <uuhtois atatched to the Oflice of the Director of 
Public Insti uction. Besides, there aic audimis attached to the offices of inspectors of 
schools. They audit the accounts of sc'hoofs and colleges undci the Department. 

There is a publn it) scf lion nndei the direct control of the Director of Public 
Instruction. This section is in.inaged by the Piibixv.ity Oflicci In order to meet the 
increawsed volume of wc^ik arising out of the Second Five-Year plan, a statistical unit 
has been created under the direct control of the Director of Public Instruction, Orissa. 
This section is managed by the assist mt statistican. 

• 

ADVISORY BODIES. — There are a number of advisory bodies to help the Directorate 
in matters of education. The first important advisory body ^is the ‘Board of Basic 
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Education.’ This Board advises the government in respect of Basic education. The 
Sanskrit Council advises the Government in respect of Sanskrit education. The Madrasa 
Examination Board is concerned with Arabic, Uidu and Persian education in general 
and conducts examinations. This Board advises the government in respect of Arabic, 
Urdu and Persian education in the State. The Boaid of Anglo-Indian Education advises 
the government in respect of Anglo-Indian education. The State Audio-visual Board 
advises the Dnectoiatc in lespect of audio-visual education. The Children’s Literature 
Academy has been recently foimed and it advises the Director of Public Insti action 
in the prepaiation of childien’s liteiature. Besides, there is a working group on edu- 
cation which discusses plans and schemes. These schemes aie luither discussed by the 

State Advisoiy Boaid ol Education, which finalises the Five-Year developmen plans 
% 

THE BOARD OF SECONDRY EDUCATION — The Boaicl of Secondary Education is consti- 
tuted to legulate, control and develop secondary education m Orissa by providing varied 
coiifses of studies with a view to cquiping the pupils tor differ ent occupations in life, 
for higher education in the universit) and also lor other ciiltur«il purposes It conducts 
examinations based on such courses and awards certificates to successful candidates 

The pOciid is a boch corporate with perpetual succession and a common seal with 
powers to acquire and hold proper t) both movable and immovable and according to 
the provisions of the Act, to ttansfei any property held b\ it and to control and do all 
other things necessary for the purpose of its functions 

f 

‘The Directoi of Public Instruction is the PiesicVnt ol the Boaid and the Joint 
Director of Public Instruction is its Vice-President Besides teacher lepiesentativcs, the 
legislature is also represented < n the Boarch Ordinarily it has two sittings a year when 
all the members of th Board Mie to finalise matteis relating to the ccntiol and supei- 
vision of secondai) education in the State The Board has lecently started a high 
school of its own. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

UTKiV- UNTVERSTY. — The State has only one university, viz., the Utkal University. 
It is a statutory body and prescribes the courses of studies for colleges of general educa- 
tion and conducts examinations based on such courses The Utkal University is mostly 
an affiliating body and has a few colleges directly undei its control like the College of 
Engineering at Burla and the Madhusudan Law College at Cuttack. It has a chancellor, a 
pro-chancellor, a vice-chancellor, the registrar, the senate, the syndicate and the academic 
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council. The governor of the State is the cx-officio chancellor The pro-chancellor is ap- 
pointed by the chancelloi and his function is to preside over tlie meetings of the senate 
and in the absence of the chancellor to perform his duties The vice-chancellor’s ap- 
pointment is made from a pannel of 3 persons recommended by the senate. The 
vice -chancelloi contiols the services of the university The univeisity leceives block grants 
from the goveinment for the development of higher education Besides Ma4husiidan 
Law College at Cuttack and tlic Eng’^eeiing College at Bin la, tlic university runs a 
post-graduate department in physics and has a foreign language class under its direct 
management It has now opened post-graduate classes in geology, zoology, anthropo- 
philosophy, statistics and home economics It also icceives giants from the Uni- 
veisity Giants Commission and conducts lesearch-woik TLhe univeisity is independent 
of goveinment contiol It has its own libiary It encourages and piomotes studies and 

research in clifTeicnt bianchcs of knowledge It is also helped by the Jnyan Btjnyan 

Parishad It organises umfciences* at Cuttack and sends its lepie'^entative to different 
confei cnees m India It has taken up the work ol compiling an encyclopaedia 

RELATION OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT AND THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Wixb 
UNIVERSITIES AND ’ COLLEGES 

The state goveinment foi all pi tctical puiposes does not contiol the \iirs of the 
Utkal Uuivcisitv It awards giants to the niiiversity lor 40 v uious schemes of develop- 
ment and al sanctions block grants < meet rinuuiil deficit m the univeisity budget. 
When doing this, i^ cxeicises the right to question the piopiiety ot anv expenditure 
inclined by the imncisitv The Goveiiioi of the State, c\ho is also the chanceydr, 
appoints the vice-chancellor in rcuisulntioii with the Ministry ot the Slitc The post 
of the vice-chancclloi is <\ paid one and is gov' ed b\ the ngulilions of the univer- 
sity It may be noted thit ^he univeisity has its ii stipitoi lules, goseining its sub- 
oidinates and piofessois and lectuieis of its teaching deputments "Ihe goveinment has 
nothing to do with the inleinal aclministiation ol the imivcisitv Ihe Diiector of 
Public Instiuction, as a i epi esentaiu t c)l the government, is in e\-qfficw member of 
the svndicate He represents g<)\ ei nrnc'nt’s views and sikguiids its inteicsls The state 
legislature has the powei to camcncl the statutes r ’ regulations which are in operation 
in the university and has its lepeisentatives on the sen ite to salegiiaid the mterest of 
the state goveinment 

Most of the colleges in the Stc aie goveinment colleges Out of 31 colleges in 
1959, only two colleges aie managed by the univeisitv The teachers of state *collcgcs 
Aie guided by government rules and regulations in lespect of paj^ and scrvace conditions. 
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They are government servants but they follow the syllabuses prescribed by the university 
for different examinations. The standard of examinations and that of teachings accom- 
modation and othre things pertaining to teaching in a college arc controlled by the 
university by its special directives iindei different statutes and regulations. Affiliation of 
different subjects in a college is also the responsibility of the university 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION — III the yeai 1959, the total nurnbci of high schools in this State was 
379 and that of middle schools was 943 These include 62 ashram schools, which arc 
of middle standaid and impart education to the adtvasts Although secondary schools 
mean high sclvools and middle schools combined, still some of these schools have piimary 
classes attached to them Their mam function is to impart secondary education, that 
is, education of the adolescent The designation of the different officeis conti oiling and 
inspecting these schools have been pieviously rnentumed They aie inspectors of schools, 
distiict inspectois of schools and deT3ut> inspectois of schools The Diiector of Public 
Instruction sanctions giants-m-aid to high shools managed by piivate bodies and lump 
grants to local bodies foi giving aid to secondary schools managed *b) the local bodies 
The district .inspectois of schools sanctu n giant-in-aid to middle schools from the lump 
allotments placed at then disposal by the Dncctor of public Instiurtion thiough the 
inspectois of schools The (iicle inspectois inspect high schools 

There aie variations in the schemes of classes in institutions leckoncd as setondaiy 
sch6ols Some high schools ha\e 8 classes (Cl IV to Cl XI), some have six classes 
(Cl VI to Cl XI), otheis onl) have 4 top classes (Cl VIII to Cl XI) Middle 
schools generally have 4 chssc , le, Cl IV to Cl VII, but some have lower primaiy 
classes attached to them, and some have the top tvvo classes — VI and VII only The 
duration of secondary education is, however, of six yeais after five years’ course of piimary 
education Classes aie niimbeied continuous!) fiom the Infant (jlass to Class XI 

SCHOOLS AND PUPILS — High schools which ai^ managed by government fall into 
two categories, V7 , (i) high schools at the district he^dqiiaiters and (iij ‘A’ type high 
schools. The headmasters of the first category are m Oiissa Class II Educational Service 
whcicas, those of the second category are m Suboidinate Educational Service Some 
schools in the ex- State areas are given the full deficit m respect of recurring expenditure 
in order to enable the management to ’lay the teachers the same scales of pay as pres- 
cribed for schools managed by the government They are designated as ‘B’ type high 
schools so as to distinguish them from a|ded schools but since the government is 
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responsible to a Iq^rgc extent for the continuance of those schoob, they have been returned 
as government managed schools. The teachers of these schools enjoy the benefits of contri- 
butory provident fund. Their posts are non-pensionable. In addition to the above 
types of high schools in the ex-State aieas, there are also pnvate high schools aided by 
government They aie paid grant-in-aid at the rate of two-thiids of the net deficit. 
But aided girls’ high and middle schools of the ex-State areas aie given grant-m-aid t6 
meet then full deficit Fiuther two high schools for bo)s aie given giant-m-aid to meet 
then full deficit undei special oidcis of government In addition to the above, the 
managements of 17 high schools whn h were managed by the district boards and 3 high 
schools man«iged l^y aiichals weie recenth tr«msfeiied to the r^rect contiol of the Education 
Depaitmcnt These liigh schools aic called goscinrnent-managed full-deficit-aided high 
schools Ihe teacheis ol these schools enjoy the bciiclit of contiibutoiy provident fund 

In three of the above second ii\ schools, the inultipmposc syllabus has been introduced 
and such schools ate named as higher secondaiy schools Two ol these aie meant for 
boys and one is meant foi gals Thoie iie two aided \figlo-lndian high schools at Cuttack. 
Thev admit pupils, who wish to [iioseciite then sti dies tlnoinrh the medium of English^ 
They p^enaie cindidUcshi the School Ceitificaie Examination, conducted bv the Cam- 
bridge Local Lxamin ition S)ndic«iU ol 1 rgl md Tlie\ aiego\eined b\ the cocic of regu- 
lations for Luiopean Schools ol Bihai and Oris a willi icgaid to adniinistralion and pay- 
ment ( f giants I)y tho state govcuiment T.he\ lii\c then l^iianches also in othei parts 
of the State Ihc J-)iifct()i fl Publu lnstiucti<n is the inspccloi c)! these institutions. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION * • 

% 

iNTRODLcnoN -Piimin education meins ediu iiion gi\cn thiough the mOthcr- 
tongue in the piesciibed course Ic Klii'g up to iiiidclle s( gr The course covers 
a period ol six \cais and ccftisists of tvs<; stages — c low,ei piimiiy stage fiom Infant 
Class to Cl iss III ind the uppci* piimiis st ige ccnisisting ol clisses I\ and V 

ADMiMsTRAiioN AND coMRoi - Pi iinai \ cdiK iiion Is pioviclctl fot in tlic primary 
schools and in the jiinioi Basic sc1ich)Is It is ilso ]3io\idcd in the sevashratns and in 
the Ic^wei clisscs ol some se(<mdai\ schools, seiiicu Basic schools and ashram schools. 
The Basic schools follow the Basic method <4 tear ning and a ciall-centied cuniculum. 
The pnmaiy school lollow a modificxl syllabus piepaied on Basic lines The** courses 
of studies followed iii junioi Basic schools aie piesciibed by the Hindustham Talimi 
Sangha The piimaiy schools lollow th^ coiiiscs piescub by the Education Department 
The Organisei of Basic Education supei vises and contiols Basic schools. The inspecting 
officeis of the Depaitment supervise and control primary schools 
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As far as the management is concerned, government are fully responsible for primary 
schools in scheduled areas in the districts of Ganjam, Koraput and Boudh-Pulbani and 
also to a large extent for such schools in ex-state areas. Most of the primary schools in 
the districts of Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, Sambalpur are aided by local bodies, such as, 
district boards, local boards, grampanchayats and municipalities. Teachers are appointed 
by these bodies in consultation with the district inspectors of schools and the government 
places funds at their disposal for giving financial aid to these schools. A few schools are 
also under the direct management of local bodies like district boards and municipalities. 

SCHEMES OF SCHOOL CLASSES — As thcic IS no separate arrangement for the education 
of infants in the State, the'piimary schools are so designed as to provide education 
suited to both mfancy and childhood, that is foi childien of the age group 5-11 by 
attachmg a special class for infants to each piimaiy school Thus a full-fledged primary 
school which is known as an upper primary school has six classes, viz , the Infant Class 
and Glasses I to V Piimaiy schools, having only thejftist foui classes (Infant Glass and 
Glasses I to III), aie known as lower primaiy schools A public examination is held at 
the end of the upper piimary stage, i e , at the end of Glass V 

SCHOOLS — Most of the above two types of schools follow the courses presciibed by 
the Education Department hut only a lew have airangements for teaching Sanskrit and 
Urdu. Primary schools with pi o vision loi teaching Sanskrit aie known as Sanskrit pri- 
mary schools and those having provision foi teaching Uidu aie known as Urdu piimary 
schools. Thus the State has foui types of lecognised primai) schools, viz , (i) iippei pri- 
mary, (ii) lowei pnmaiy, (m) Sanskrit pnmaiy and (iv) Uidu primary There are also 
a few primary schools having provision for teaching Hindi, Bengali or Telugu as a 
bilingual subject. 

The Department is lesponsible foi the inspectum of piimary schools Each sub- 
inspector has to supervise and control the woik of nearly 100 pnmaiy scnools on an average 
in a year. In the areas where compulsion has been intioduced, the responsibility of the 
staff has become very great The inspector has to^take caie of stagnation and wastage 
in primary schools. He has also to pay attention to the pioblems created by the large 
number of single-teacher schools, which exist m the State He is also lesponsible to see 
whether *the syllabus presciibed by the government is followed by the school or not. 
He supervises physical education of children, as it is compulsory m pnmaiy schools. He 
also strives to help the institutions in having proper type of well-equipped buildings. In 
addition, he helps the headmasters of p imary schools to carry on experiments in teach- 
ing materials and pedagogical fields. 
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The total number of primary schools in the State in the year 1959 was 17,315. This 
includes recognised and unrecognised schools also. Under 7 circle inspectors of schools, 
there are 13 district inspectors of schools, 30 deputy inspcctois of schools, 257 sub- 
inspectors of schools and 70 assistant sub-inspectors of schools. These 2 ire officers respon- 
sible for the inspection of primary education. 

MISCELLANEOUS BRANCHES 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — The technical schools, besides teacher training schools, are 
classified under the following heads: (1) the school of engineering, (2) the industrial 
school, (3) the craft school, (4) the school of commerce, (5) the school of nursing and 
midwifery, (6) the school of agticultuie, (7) the school of forestry, and (8) the Basic 
agricultuie school lor training gram sevikas. 

The first 3 categories of schools ate under the control of the Director of Industries 
and the last 5 are under the control of the Director ol Public Instruction, the Director of 
Health Services, the Director (»l Agriculture, the Director of Forest and the Director of 
Community Projects rcspectiveh Under the Direr tor of Community Project, the produo- 
tion-cum-training (fTitie has been opened Besides these institutions, theie are colleges 
of Medicine and ayurvedtc medicine in this State. The ayurvedic college provides 4 years* 
course to the matriculates having sufficient knowledge in Sanskrit. Medical colleges take 
students altei the intermediate stage 

Besides ihese, polytechnics have heeri established b\ private efToits on a grant given 
by the Government ol India or b\ some other goveinment agencies with the help oT the 
Government of Orissa In each case, the Directoi of Industries maintains control over 
them. 

SOCIAL education: Typvi. — TLv. institution'' hat come within the scope of social 
education are: (1) Adult education centres run iirulei the scheme of adult (social) edu- 
cation, (2) night schools foi teaching young mei and adults when they aie not engaged 
in woik, (3) schools for social woik, and (4) social education centres run under the 
lural-curn-uiban community developfnent projects. 

Programme. — The Comunitv Development and the National Extension Services 
programmes have together given an impetus to adult (social) education. TRe aim oi 
adult education is not only to spread literacy among the illiterate masses but also to create 
in them a desire for better living. For that reason, .r tempts have been made for the 
production of simple interesting liters ire suitable for the adults. Interesting visual aids 
have also been prepared. Audio-aids like gramophone records have been processed. Per- 
formances of dramas, olavlets, i>alas and film shows have been Organised. Most of this 
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work is done in the Office of the D.P.I. under the advice of Adult (Social) Education 
Officer, who is attached to that Office. He prepares literature for the neo-literates, 
distributes them in National Extension Services and Community Development blocks of 
the State. 

Centres for adult education are organised in compact areas of the State, and are 
supervised by district organisers of adult education. The Social Educalion Organiser, 
who is in Class II of the Orissa Education Service, supervises social education activities 
in the Community Developyient and National Extension Service blocks in different 
districts. The Adult (Social) Education Officer, who is in the D.P.I. ’s Odice, directs and 
supervises the work of district organisers and audio-visual education officers. He 
supervises the activities of eight district social education organisers in the State. These 
eight officers, who are in charge of 13 districts, supervise social education activities in the 
Na^onal Extension Service and Community Development Blocks. The adult education 
centres opened in the State are not permanent institutions hut are recognised for a period 
of 3 to 6 months except in the rainy seasons provided such cenitres fulfil all the required 
conditions laid down by the Department. The district organisers and the district social 
education* organisers organise literacy centres, which are run in school l^iiildings or in 
community centres of the village. The teacher or volunteer, who undertakes this work, is 
permitted to conduct classes for a period extending from 3 to 6 months. At the end of 
this period, an examination is conducted by district organises. The volunteers and tea- 
cKcxs are paid for their work. There is always proper coaMcliiialiou belwccn C(jmmu- 
nity Project Administration and Education Department in organising social education, and 
the expenditure under this head is jointly njet from government funds out of the provisions 
of the Education -Department ^aiul that of the Cornmuniu Dcvelopinetit Department. 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION. — The education inqiarlcd in nursery schools is designed 
as pre-primary education. In Oiissa, such a nursery sc hool 1ms beetj started only a month 
back. Previous to that, there were sonte pre-Basic, classes attached to junku’ Basic scliools. 
There are also a few kindergarten classes attached to Angio-lndian and EuiT)pcan schools 
of this Sfate. The programme of pre-Basic education includes physical culture, medical 
care, personal and community hygiene and health, self-help, social training, creative activi- 
ties, speech training, development of mathematical sense, nature study, art and music. 
The Organiser, Basic Education, cont ds the jirc-Basic education and the Director of 
Public Instruction is the controlling autlujrity in case of kindergarten education attached 
to European schools. 
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ASTHETiG EDUCATION. — This heading brings within its purview education in art, 
music, dance, drama and the like. 

Art, — ^The State Government has an institution of arts and crafts, wheie training is 
given in different fields. 

Music — This subject is taught as a co-curricular subject up to Cl VIII in secondary 
schools for gnls and also as an optional subject foi the High School Ceitificate examination. 
The C/tia/ Nriiya Sangit Natyakala Parishad advises the government to foster and develop 
institutions in dance, diamaties and music for the entne gtate There are other aided 
schools in the State The) loceivc .grant-in-aid tiorn government and specialise in 
dance, dramatics and music as tlic case mav be The pnvate institutions are under 
the supei vision ol Sangit Natyakala Acadtmv of Oiiss«i The DPI controls them and 
provides machineiy for then inspection 

Onental Education — Oiicntal education is dnided into two branches of studies, viz., 
(1) Sanskrit education and (2) Islamic education 

(1) SANSKRIT EDiJCAnoN — I’lie Supeiintendeiit ol Sinskut studies looks mo the edu- 
cation in the his The Cjovcinnieut Sanskrit College is unile> iht charge m the D.P.I, 
The private c illeges are alTiliated to the Oiissa \ssociati< n >1 Sanskrit Learning and 
Culture, wlii \ acts as an advj;^or) b<»dy loi Sanskrit educ ition 

• ^ 

(2) isiAMic EDNCATioN — llie iccogTUsed Islamic lustiiutions are ol two categories: 
(a) Madiasas, vliich prepare c iiidid lU's loi the eKarnin itions 1 eld h\ the \IadrasA Exa- 
nimation Bond ol Bih n , (])) Pun. ii Uidu sch L, lii whn i religious instiuction in 
Islamic s^slem is givei in aVldition l</ seculai ms iti<>ii, Tlun is a*special inspecting 
oflicei for MahomecKn edutalion*, whr is in chiigc ol this bi inch ol education and 
IS undei the control <j 1 the DcgiiiUiu it ol Lduc uimi Sonu ot these institutions arc 

goveiniiient managed rnd othei > leccive giant-iii- iid 

• 

I Duc \iioN or Till iiANUic \rpi D — 1 he Orissa l^Ccd iiid Dumb Seliool at Bhubaneswai 
is the only institutiOii ol its t)pe in the State The nu.nagment ol this institution continued 
foi some lime in tli hand ol the government But i(*eentl\ it is being conli oiled by 
the Red Cioss Socict), Oiissa, which is a private oignnisiiion Theic is no institution for 
delinquent cliildtcri lu the State 

EDUCATION OF SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDUIED TRIBES AND BACK- WARD CLASSES. — The 

State thiough its agencies provides scholarships, stipends and libstel accommodation for 
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students of these classes reading in schools. A special government department^ known 
as Tribal and Rural Welfare Department, has been set up to look to the welfare of these 
people. 

Since students belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are both economi 
cilly and educationally backward, they are exempted from payment of tuition fees in all 
types of educatioal institutions. Besides, they receive lump government stipends and 
grants from the Tribal and Rural Welfare Department. The government also provides 
reading materials to students reading in primary schools. The Education Department 
helps the Tribal and Rural Welfare Department in the inspection of their schools, and in 
formulating the syllabus and curriculum of these schools. Ashram schools provide educa- 
tion up to thc^ middle standard and sevashram schools provide education up to the piimary 
stage. These institutions are meant for scheduled tribes people. The scheduled castes 
arc also admitted in these schools. The Education Department thus co-opeiates in the 
smooth running of such institutions. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. — The State has a college, which imparts physical education to 
its students. Besides thcie aie inspectois and an inspectiess foi physital education in the 
State. The government also piovicles coaching in athletics and games and organises 
district-wise oi school-wise competitions in the State. 

SCOUTS AND GUIDES, — The movement in this connection is being levived. The govern- 
ment is paying grants foi this association. The Bharat Scouts Guide Association has now 
beer) its organising secretary. 

Tlie National Cadet Corps is also a part of the D.P T.’s responsibility. The movement 
is spreading in schools and the woik done by the cadets both in the junioi and senior 
divisions is satisfactory. The D.P.I. through the Joint Diicctoi of Public Instruction 
controls the activities of the N.C.C. 

SCHOOL MEALS AND MEDICAL SERVICES. — The Directorate piovides mid-day meals and 
supplies powder milk to the childien of primary and ^sC'^ondary schools occasionally. This 
system is more effective in those areas, which are affected by floods or cyclones. In addition, 
the schoo] medical officer, who is under the D.P. I., visits aided and government schools, 

LIBRARY. — There is a fairly good number of libraries in the State. These have been 
set up by private enterprise, and get grant-in-aid from government. The Director of 
Public Instruction controls these grants, makes necessary arrangement for the scrutiny of 
expenditure of such grants and provides money for libraries in government or aided 
^^lleges and schools. 
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RESEARCH SECTION OF THE STATE MUSEUM. — A research section has been established in 
the State Museum. It is controlled by the Superintendent, Archaelogical Department, 
Government of Orissa. This officer is under the control of the Director of Public Instruction. 

HINDI. — Hindi is the national language of the country, and it has received due 
recognition in the State. A special institute, Hindi Training Institute, Cuttack, trains 
teachers for imparting Hindi teaching in different schools 

FINANCE 

INTRODUCTION — There are fixed categories from which money is received for expendi- 
ture on education in the State Major portion of the expenditure is met generally from 
government fund through different heads Sources from piivate funds aie limitted For 
that reason the expendituie on education may be bioadly divided into two categories, 
VIZ, (1) expendituie in lecognised institutions and (2) expendituie on un-recognised ins- 
titutions Expenditure on lecognised institutions is divided into two types — ‘direct’ and 
‘indirect’ The latter category includes expenditure on diiection and inspection, buildings, 
schoolarships and other financial concessions, hostel chaiges and othei miscellaneous 
expenses All other expenditure on recognised inHitutions is leckoned as ‘direct’ expeneft- 
Uue 

SOURCES OF INCOME — The mam source of income is the lees, tcaliscd fn students by 
different institutions The other souices ol income aie State Government lunds, Central 
Goveinment ffinds, and funds c^f loc I liodies like the distiiit boaid, municipality, anchal 
^asan ind notified aiea committee Endowments and donations are also othei sources, of 
income The sale proceeds from articles prepared and sold b\ the Basic srhools and*also 
by other technical and vocational institutions augment educational income 

The educational expendftuie loi reason o manly depends mamly on land revenue 
and income from excise The billk of the income 1 thr district hoards comes from local 
cess and local rates The education cess in the Ganiam district is geneially 2| pies in a 
rupee ol land icvenue, while in Noith Oiissa the education cess is 1 2 pies in the rupee. 
The total cess laised in Ganiam is P anna and SJ pies, and m Noith Oiissa 1 anna only. 
The facts stated below will show how in the year 1^)57-58 total expenditure on education 
was distributed ovei diffeient heads in diffeient regions of the State 

The total population according to the 1951 census of the State w^as 1,46,45,946 out of 
which 1,40,51,876 live m rural areas Hence about 9t % of the population of the State 
live in rural Orissa Duimg 1957-5^. as many as 7,34,017 boy students and 1,91^,207 girl 
students from rural areas and 53,626 boys and 32,906 girls from urban areas were reading 
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in different educational institutions of the State. The total amount of expenditure on 
education during the year 1957-58 was Rs. 5,38,55, 022. Out of this, Rs. 4,28,069 was 
spent on unrecognised institutions and a sum of Rs. 5,37,23,612 was spent on recognised 
institutions. Out of the latter amount, Rs 4,29,91,161 was met from government funds. 
So during 1957-58, 79 88 per cent of expenditure was met from government funds as against 
81*13 per cent, during the previous \ear Out of the total expendituie on education, 
63*53 per cent was the expendituie on ‘Direct’ charges which compiise expenditure on 
salary of the staff, allowances, contingencies, etc. Expenditure on direction, inspection, 
hostels, scholarships, stipends, buildings, etc which compiise the ‘Indiiecf’ charges account- 
ed for the remaining 36 47 pc; cent The expendituie on education was inclined out of 
the total budget estinuitc of Rs 2,50,70,330 

orant-in-a1d-ruli s -The Goveinment grants to aided schools are of those two 
categones (1) giants to high schools and (2) grants to middle English schools 

Grants to High SchooU — The government pays ^ gi. nt-m-aid two-thuds of the net 
deficit subject to a minimum of Rs 75/- a month and the managing committee of the 
aWed schools find out the remaining one-thud of the net defuit Such grants aic awaided 
after consideration of the following mam points . (1) the lesult ol the final examination 
of the school, (2) peiccntige of students’ attendance, (3) discipline and othei cuiii- 
culai activities, (4) standaid staff, (5) icquisite i mint me and equipments, etc 

Grants to Ahddle Lnglish Schools — The goveinment pa\s as giant-in-aid two-thuds 
of th^ net deficit subject to a minimum of Rs 30/- a m()nth «ind the icst one-third ol the 
deficNt is met bv the managing lommittee eithci fiom donations oi h) some othei methods 

r 

Giants to special schools aided b\ the goveinmeiu aie not oiduiinK to exceed two 
thirds of the monthly cost withe ut sanction of the gn\einmt;ut Religious neiitialit) on 
the part of the institution is an important condition to leceive stale giants Grants lor 
equipments, furnituie, buildings oi foi anv other specific piu poses aie also giver b) govein- 
ment to schools as pei lule laid down in tlic Education Code of the State The grants aie 
withdrawn piovided . nd school f uls to observe the rules ^ f the Dep iitineiit and m case the 
examination lesults of the school is unsatisfactory, oi ilieie occuis an) mismanagement 
in the organisation of the school 

EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN BLOCK ARiiA — The admmistiatioii ol education in 
block areas rests with the Community Development Department The Education Dcpait- 
ment is responsible for opening new schools and for appointing new teachers and to pay them 
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from the education budget, while it is for the block to look after the immediate needs of the 
existing primary and secondary schools regarding their accommodation and payment 
to teachers. The primary school buildings and hostels for middle English schools have 
to be provided under the Community Development Programme. The district inspectors 
of schools are members of the block committees and they represent the Education 
Department’s views in the development of primar)' and other types of educational ins- 
titutions started by the Community Development Department. 

MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATION. — The management of education in block areas is being 
made by the Community Development Department in consultation with the Education 
Department. The schools in the block. areas are inspected by the inspecting officers of 
the Education Department. 'Fhe block development officers also visit the schools to see 
the attendance in schools. Tlicre is also a social education organiser attached to the 
block and is subordinate to the block development officer. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT AND THE EDUCA- 
TION DIRECTORATE. — For iiiiy iicw systcm or experiment (pilot project) to be introduced 
in block the l?i’'ector of Publir Instruction is required to write to the Community 

Development Department. Similarly, if the block oITicers want some projects to dc carried 
through teacher.s, they obtain the permission of the Education Department, ^o in order 
to achieve the desired result, both the departincnts work hand in hand on a cooperative 
basis. 

THE ROLE OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN THE EDUCATION OF THE STATE 
LOCAL BODIES AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

The role of public bodies; and prl'. 'te enterpri ' in the field of education in Orissa 
has been on the whole satisl'actory. In the year I'J. ii-37 when the Sute was separated 
from Bihar and became a new province the total number of high schools was as follows: 
government high schools (5), district board high schools (6), aided high schools (18) and 
unaided high schools (3). In the ye:tr 1943-44, the total number of high schools went 
up to 52 out of which only 6 were government institutions. In the year 1936-37, goveim- 
ment had only 3 middle Engllsli schools whereas there were 119 other categories of 
middle English scho. -Is in the State maintained and managed by other agencies. In 
1943-44, there were only 4 government schools out of 159 middle English schools in the 
whole State. This shows that with t! ' help and aid received from government and 
with the necessary initiative that actually came from the public, expansion in the field 
of aided and private institutions became possible. In the ye^r 1959, the number of 
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government Id^h tebbols for boys and girls came to 72 and non*-gove«A0m Ic^b foj 
boys and, i^ls came to 269. The number of government ndddle Bnglirii sdibols foj 
boys and girls came to 169 whereas non-government schools* number was 692. 

This rapid expansion in the number of high schools and middle English schools 
came only after the establishment of the Utkal University in the year 1943. People both 
rkh and poor contributed liberally for the development of education in the State 
The people of the rural areas helped this progress no less substantially. The demand 
for high schools and middle English schools became so great that in the years 1949-50 
the government decided not to give grant-in-aid to a high school or a middle school till 
three yeajs of completion of such a school into a full-fledged institution. In spite of 
that, progiess in this field has been unifonn. This is a very encouraging feature 
when the present statistics is compared with that of 32 complete and incomplete high 
schools in the year 1936-37 and 122 middle English schools of the same year. In this 
development, district boards and municipalities have naken their full sJiare, as will be 

seen from the figures already given above. 

• 

The institutions, either aided or private and even government, have their managing 
committees. In the control and management of other institutions not under the local 
authorities, public cooperation is sought by government by including both official and 
non-official members in the managing committees of such institutions. The managing 
committees are attached to all grades of institutions and their functions differ slightly accord- 
ing to the nature of the institution under their control. Each of the State colleges 
ha» its governing body appointed by the government. It examines college accounts, 
contrbls expenditure, advises in the inclusion of additional subjects in the scheme of studies 
of the colleges, and gives its \iews on the transfer and appointment of teachers. It can 
also deal with any other subjecc referred to it by the gdvernment. 

The- constitution of the governing body of the aided college is approved b)' government 
and all elections to this lx)dy are reported to the Director of Public Instruction. Its 
important functions are to appoint and relieve teachers, to allow prefei'ence in admission 
to some categories of students provided under rules, to approve holidays and to look after 
the general management of the college. 

Each government secondary high school has its managing committee too. It is set 
up by government and the district education officer is its president. It is consulted in ex- 
pelling students and in the appointment of teachers. It appoints the superintendent and 
assistant superintendent of the school hostel and the librarian of the school. It also sanc- 
tions school holidays. It exercises general direction and control over the headmaster in 






his conduct of the current buriness of the school. The managing ooixionittee 
aided secondary school is guided by the rules and constitution framed by the DirINtW 
of Public Instruction and is elected from time to time. Its general powers are; 
matters relating to the erection of buildings for the schools, the appointment, punishm^t 
and dismissal of teachers and of disposal are conferred by these rules on the secretary or 
headmaster, shall be brought before the co’ unitlec and save as provided in the code, their 
decision shall be final.” 

The middle and primary schools also have then committees of management. Each 
committee elects its secietary, who leceives grants and is responsible for the expenditure of 
school funds according to the conditions of giants 

LOCAL BODIES AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

In managing and controlling pnmaiv education a great diversity is seen over the 
whole of the State which is due to^ the inheritance of diffeicnt systems of local administra** 
tion from the past On the separation ol North Oiissa from Bihar, Puri, Cuttack and 
Balasore have thiee district boaids, whereas Sambalpur has a district council instead^ 
Recently S imbalpur.h'^s its own district boaid These local authorities delegate their 
duties to local boards foi managing pnmaiy education Further, in addition to these 
local boards, theie aie union boaids m Cuttack, Pun and Balasore districts n charge 
of primary education 

In Souh Onssa, theie aic two district boaids, namely Ganjam and Koraput. The 
jurisdiction of the foirnei extends over the whole of the levenue district of Ganjam, exclud* 
ing the Agency Tiact Undci the Ganjam boaids, theie wcie 6 major and 22 miiior 
panchaya boaids woiking ui 1938 In Koiaput, the panchayat boaids are known as taluka 
boards and they manage pnmaiy ration. 

Besides these distnct boaids, theie w^eie 19 mum. ipalities in Orissa and 17 notified 
area committees in 1960 They look after piimar' and other lyqDes of education provid- 
ed by law. 

The district boaid in North OiiJsa maintains and manages primary and middle 
schools. It makes giants, piovides hostels, repairs buildings, appoints masters, awards 
scholarships and spends money in impiovmg schools Euiopean education is optside its 
control. It makes laws legulating the maintenance and management of schoob and 
grant-in-aid. It is not allowed to spend money on secondary education, and for the 
middle English schools. It receives gra rs from the government. Grants to, it are given 
on the principle of strict religious neutrality'^ Special grants for compulsory education, 
buildings and scholarships are also sanctioned by the government. 
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Each district board appoints an education committee representing all sections of the 
people. The committee is concerned with finance^ accounts and determines the condi- 
tions under which grants will be given to aided schools. The district inspector of schools 
is the educational adviser to the chairman of the district board. The chairman controls 
the work of the sub-inspectors and delegates powers to different local boards under him 
for maintaining primary schools. 

The municipalities have also tlicir education committees which are concerned with 
finance, accounts, maintenance and management of educational institutions. Their main 
task is the improvement of schools — private or their own — distribution of* funds, appoint- 
ment of teacheis and granting of scholarships. TJheir budget estimates are prepared either 
by the district' or deputy inspector of schools. The government pays additional grants to 
the municipalities in case it is in charge of compulsory education. 

Thus the different local authorities, in spite of 'Mfferctices, are entrusted with organis- 
ing and maintaining an efficient system of vernacular education in the areas under theii" 
•ontrol. Annual contribution is made to the boards by the government under conditions 
laid down by the latter. The government retains the power to apppove the appointment 
of administrative officers, to sanction the budget, to fix tlie ruiricula and to audit the ex- 
penditure. It also loans the administrative officer. The siib-inspccior of schools, al- 
though under the control of the chairman of the lx)arcl or the municipality, is appointed 
by the inspector of schools in consultation with the chaii;man of the board or municipality. 
The* chairman can suspend the sub- inspector but further proceedings are only taken up 
agaiiist him by the district inspector. This shows the unhappy position of the sub-inspector 
of schools. He is under the dual control of the local board authorities on the one hand, 
and the officers of the Education Department on the other. ^ Although vernacular educa- 
tion is the primary concern of the local authorities, stijl the government, by its insistence 
on the observance of departmental rules by the local autliorily, by fixing the curricula and by 
controlling grants, does not allow too much freedom to the local boartls in educational 
matters. 

UNSATISFACTORY LOCAL MANAGEMENT. — Sometimes back, people in different schools 
felt that<)etter results will come if the government takes over management of aided middle 
English and high schools from the hands of their managing committees. Three years 
before, because of this movement, the government took over the management of a large 
number of high schools on the basis ^ paying the net deficit and controlling the ap- 
pointment of the staff. These institutions have now got advisory committees, which can 
merely look after the buildings and other development projects of the school. They can- 
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not interfere in the internal matters of the school and especially in respect of teaching. 
In the year 1959-60, the district board high schools of South Orissa have been taken over 
by the government for their management, and their teachers are still enjoying the advan- 
tages which they had previously under the district board. The government is thinking to 
change the function of the managing committees in a suitable manner in the near future. 
There are instances where the private managements of schools have not been able to function 
efficiently. The internal dissension, partv feuds, subordination of public interest to personal 
advantage and general unwillingness on the part of the gentlerncn of character and integrity 
to shoulder the responsibility in educational matters of their respective areas have been 
detrimental to the healthy educational development in maily places. Irregular attendance 
in such schools, inadequate stafl*, poor'salary of teachers and want of accommodation have 
brought in dissension and dissatisfaction amongst the guardians and general public. 
Adequate finance is lacking and the expansion of private high schools is taking place so 
rapidly because ol local rivalry and other factors that it has been impossible to maintain 
a particular standard in each of these schools. As the resources ol the State ar* very 
limited the ever growing number of new schools with demand for gi ant-in-aid is creating 
a very seTi’nns situ,sti/)n for the Dijectorate. The piesent tendency of educational expan- 
sion on the private sector is out of pioportion to whai is noinirilly expected, 'i'nis expan- 
sion has been nK^stly seen in tlic coastal area.s of the State wheieas private initiative In 
this lespecl is gtadually leaiiiig its head in the Agency tiacts of the State also. 

In the present administi alive set-up and wntrol, numerous diversities are seen. Primary 
education is under the contiol ol the revenue officials in the Agency Tract of Sputh 
Orissa. The district boards in Noith Oiissa are not identical in composition, as the district 
council of Sambalpiir has still the district officer its president Similarly, the Koraput 
boaid is officially contiolled. These diversities in rilrol^ and management are inherited 
frt'm the past and continue eVen today. Institutions undei pi ivate management are 
unsatisfactory. The poor financial position of the local <uitiioiities, their dependence on 
government for grants and the picvalent party politics in the local boards have done definite 
harm in achieving administrative elficiency in their institulion'>. They lack driving power 
in the executive, in supervision and there is reliictJ'uce on their part to bear the odium 
that attaches to fair taxation to augment educational finance. 

EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AND FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

During the plan period devel^ '^ments in all spheres have been possible. During 
1951-56, i.e., the first plan period the total expenditure on education (actuals) amounted 
to Rs. 1,37,51,346. It has gone up to Rs. 4,77,09,336 (actuals)^ during the year 1960-61. 
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This amount excludes expenditure on building projects ocecuted by the Public Works 
Department. During the same planning period, institutional growth can be further seen. 
In the year 1951-52, there were only 20 colleges of all varieties, 183 high schools, 490 
middle schools besides other institutions. In the year 1959 the total number of colleges 
rose to 31, that of high schools to 379 and that of middle schools to 943. The number 
of primary schools totalled 17,315 as against 9,297 in the year 1951-52. In the year 1959 
in the total budgetary provision of more than 30 crores for the entire State the budget 
estimate on education came to 3,98,87,723, excluding expenditure on buildings which is no 

less substantial. Thus, the reconstruction of education has gone on satisfactorily in this 
State. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Punjab, the land of five rivers,^ lost the significance of its name in 1947 as a result 
of its partition into two Punjabs. Predominantly Muslim aifeas with three rivers (Jhclum, 
Chcnab and Ravi) were included in West Pakistan and the Eastern portion with two 
rivers (Beas and Sutlej) remained a part of India. In its historical perspective, the 
boundaries of the Punjab have altered substantially not in recent times alone but since 
limes immemorial. By virtue of^its geographical situation, it had to bear the full blast 
of the fury of many an invader, some of whom came for plundering its towns and* city 
and some others came to settle in its fertile plains. 

The vailiest trA^cs of civilization, as unearthed at Mohanjodaro and Harappa (in 
West Pakistan) and Rupar (in Present Punjab) bear traces of the Indus-Vallev 'Civilization, 
supposed to have flourished in a period around 3,000 B.G. Subsectuently the Dravidiaxis, 
who came fp -m the north and clrov^e the aboriginals towards the east and south of India, 
lived here. About a thousand years later, Dravadians were driven east and south by the 
Aryans who prospered here for a long time. The Aryans were followed by Alexander 
the Great. Within seven years of his death, the last vestiges of the Greek dominions were 
washed off by Chandra Gupta Mauiya, who wa-' followed b^' Kushans in the Punjab. 
In the Maurya and the Kiv?han periods the boun ries of the Punjab extended beyond 
Hindukush. Shaken by the invasions of the Huns, the Punjab regained its glory under 
Harsha. In medieval times the Sh ihiya dynasty built its empire upto Gazni and be- 
yond. During the period of the Delhi Sultanate, its frontier was upto Peshawar. Its 
boundary more or less remained the same during the Mughul period. But under the 
Sikhs, Khyber Pass in the West and the Sutlej in the East formed its frontiers. On 
30th March, 1849 Lord Dalhousie annexed the Punjab to the British dominions.in India. 
After the famous Rising of 1857, Hariana Prant and Delhi were added to the Punjab. Irt 
1901, Lord Gurzon, the then Viceroy of India, separated fn m the Punjab the border districts 
beyond the Indus and formed a sepai e province of N.W.F.P. In 1912, Delhi also was 
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made independent of the Punjab. The worst happened in 1947 when the central are^s 
of the Punjab were cut off from it. Out of a total area of 99,474 square miles only 37,428 
square miles were left with the Indian Punjab. The truncated State turned a new leaf in 
its history on November 1, 1956. In pursuance of the recommendations of the States Re- 
organisation Commission, Pepsu was integrated with the Punjab, thus making it a state 
having an area f)f 47,497 square miles. 

Bounded on the west by Pakistan, on the north by Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and 
Tibet and on the east by river Jamuna, the new State lies between 27^° and 5^®. The 
population of the State, according to 1961 census, stands at 20,298,151 persons 10,866,910 
males and 9,431,241 females. Of these, 20 per cent ^f the total population resides in towns. 
The remaining^ 80 per cent lives in villages. The Punjab is amongst the densely inhabited 
areas of India, the density of population working to 339*7 persons per square mile. About 
66*5 per cent of the people are engaged in agriculture. The " percentage of literacy in 

the State is 23*0; 32-4 for males and 13*7 for females. ‘ 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

When the British look over the Punjab in 1849, they found three Vypes of educational 
institutions existing in the State. The Hindus had pathshalsas, lols and lande schools, the 
Sikhs had 'Ourmukhi schools and the Muslims ran maktabs and madarsas. The indigenous 

primary schools were found in almost all the 28,879 villages of the Punjab and could 

form a very good nucleus of education of the masses in 3,R’s. The new rulers resolved 
to .promote elementary vernacular education as well as to introduce English ediicati<m. 
In pursuance of this policN' a central school was established at Arnritsai in 1851, its cost 
being met out of imperial revenues. The success of this school induced the district 
officers to start such schools in all the intportant towns of the State. Thus when the 
Department of Education was •established in February,^ 1856 as a result of the Wood’s 
Despatch of 1854, there were 32 such central schools. 

The first director of public instruction, Lieutenant William Delafield Arnold, launched 
in May 1856, a scheme of an organised system of education, including improvement of 
indigenous schools, the establishment of a school at ihe centre of six villages, 30 zilla 
schools, 4» normal schools and a central college. The total educational budget was Rs. 3 
lakhs out of which Rs. 15,000/- were to be spent on grant-in-aid to private schools. 
As a result of this scheme, within 4 years 60 tehsildari schools and 8 normal schools were 
established. The government went on expanding the facilities of education both for 
boys and girls. Along with the expansion in general education, provision was made 
for professional and vocational education. The first medical school, opened in 1860, 
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was raised to the status of a college in 1861. Education in law and engineering was 
provided in 1870, a school of art was set up in 1875 and a central training college fbr 
training secondary school teachers was established in Lahore in 1877. 

ADMINISTRATION 

In the beginning, the Department comprised one Director of Public Instruction and 
2 European inspectors for the whole State. For matters of inspection and sup’erinten- 
dence, they were helped by tehsildais until the year 1868. Since the tehsildars had 
no special training or experience of school supervision, they were apt to confuse hurried 
superficial progress with sound progress. The position was liighly unsatisfactory and was, 
therefore, abandoned in that year and the district inspectors of schools began to be 
appointed in all the districts. 

The development of education at all levels and of all types increased the work of 
supervision, control and administration. Besides appointing inspectors and inspectresses 
of schools in all the administrative divisions, in 1919 the Director of Public Instruction 
was also given an Assistant Director of Public Instruction. In order to help him in 
administC' ing girls’ ''ducation, a Deputy Directress was appointed in 1923. 

From 1856 to 1860 the DirecU)r of Public Instruction conesponded with he Lieute- 
nant-governor of the Punjab thiough the Financial Gommissi< ‘iier, but in 1860 he got 
the right of direct access to the ^Lieutenant-governor. When the province attained the 
status of a governor’s province, the Director of Public Instruction also combined the post 
of the Education Secretary to the Government. Unlike many other provinces, the Director 
of Public Instruction enjoyed this double status from 1360 to 1957. In 1957 the two 
posts were separated and the^ secretaryship of edu< .^^ion was vested in a person, belong- 
ing to the Indian Administrative^ Service. The • cctor ’of Public Instruction became 
the Deputy-Secretary -cuni-Director of Public Instruction. 

In 1958, however, there was a complete demarcation between the Administrative 
Department at the secretariat level ilnd the Executive Department at the departmental 
level. The Director of Public Instruction no longer remained the Deputy Secretary. 
Another person from Civil Services was appointed as the Deputy Secretary of Education. 
The increase of work at the secretariat level resulted in the appoiniment of an Assistant 
Education Secretary also. In order to gear up the work to more efficient level and to 
co-ordinate the various branches of education, an Educational Commissioner-cum-Edu- 
cational Secretary was appointed in the year 1960. This efficiency drive also brought in 
a change at the departmental level. Thinking that a person from the Indian Adminis- 
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trative service will deliver letter goods, a member of the Indian Administrative Service 
was appointed as the Director of Public Instruction in January, 1961. But soon, how- 
ever, it was felt that expert educational advice is of supreme importance for the develop- 
ment of education. In order to combine the administrative talent with expert educa- 
tional advice, the Director of Public Instiuction has been given two Joint Directors of 
Public Instruction, one for the schools and the other for colleges-cum-planning. In 
view of the great expansion and reconstiuction of education, the headquarters staff at 
the Departmental level has been strengthened. The machinery at the headquarters, 
as it exists today, is given in the diagram below: 


ORGANISAtlON OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AT THE DEPARTMENTAL LEVEL 

SINGE 

15 . 11.61 

Director of Public Instruction 
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(I) (Man) 

Asstt Director Schools Admmistration 

(II) (Man) 

Asstt Director Secondary Education 


Th^ Ministry of Education directs the activities of the Lducation Depaitment. It is 
also answeiable to the State Legislative Assembly. In order to secure public opinion on 
the broad policies of the Education Department, there is the Punjab Advisory Board of 
Education, consisting of eminent educationists and prominent public men interested in 
education. The Board can express its opinion and can ask questions on any issue of 
educational importance.. Usually it meets once a year but a meeting can be called in 
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case of emergency. Broad policies regarding the nationalisation of text-books, framing 
of curriculum, grant-in-aid system, etc. arc always decided in consultation with Punjab 
Advisory Board of Education. 

Educational administration, hitherto considered as a specialised discipline, has now 
been partially placed under civil administrators. This is a step taken to ensure effeo 
tive control and diiection of education. The inclusion of I.A.S. and P.G.S. Officers 
has, however, raised a fundamental question in the jesearch scholar’s mind whether the 
educational administration be a field of educators or of civil servants or of both. The 
cynic, too, lias yet to compromise himself to this new experiment of combining the civil 
and educational admmistiatois for iur\ning the Education Depaitment This is a step 
which is consideicd sagacious in tlie context i»f the widei development of the State. 
Time alone, Iviwever, Viill show how this new expeiiment succeeds 

The partition of the Punjab found ns m the midst ol deserted fields, dilapidated houses 
and decapitated econ(>iny, faltering and gi oping for something to lean upon. The 

violent communal disturbances and the migration ol tlie population paralysed the entire 
life in the State aiKl education suffered the most Thousands of uprooted teachers and 
students U'Ui to be leliabilitatcd Flic whole education s\stem had to be organised 
^de novo^ But the invincible spirit of the Punjabis has enabled them tc urvive the 
turbulent timcj of 1947 and then aftermath 

Educatir ji in the Punjab since t’ e dawn of independence may be stated to have 
three phases Imn^ediatel) alter the partition, the Education Depaitment was mainly 
concerned with ichaluhtation and iec<urstiuction I he second phase was concerned vvith 
the examination of the educational needs in the new social and political context. The 
thirci phase began with the first five-^eai Plan ud rs marku’ by broad expansion of 
educational facilities in the State This is indicate b\ Increase in the provision for 

education in the budget tor the vcai 1961-62, which is more than 12 ctoies 'Fhc 

idea of the weltaie state is being iilfiUed as 2 j pei cent of the State budget is being 

spent on education The twin processes of consolidation and expansion have led to a 
significant measuie of achievement iii the development of all aspects of education 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

When India became independent, thcie was a ciy from every nook and corner of 
the State for more and more schools The Lducation Depaitment responded to this need 
of the people and a special chive was launched to opc schools in villages, which had a 
population of 500 or moie. The object was that a primary school should be available 
to every village child at a distance of not moie than one and a half miles from his home. 
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With the cooperation of the people in this drive, we have now 12,679 primary schools in 
the State as against 2,429 in 1947. In 1948, the State Government decided to extend 
the duration of the primary course for boys from 4 to 5 years. The process of conversion 
started immediately and a vast majority of primary schools are now 5-year institutions. 

. To meet the requirements of citizenship in a democratic society, the old and hack- 
neyed syllabus for primary and middle classes was basically overhauled in 1950. In 
the new syllabus, greater emphasis is now laid on health, social and recreational activities. 
With the revision of the syllabus, difficulty arose regarding the low calibre of the teachers 
working in the primary schools. Many of them did not possess knowledge and ability 
to teach certain important subjects included in the syllabus particularly crafts, general 
science and sc^cial studies. It was thought desiiable that a teacher for elementary classes 
should at least be a first or second class matriculate and tiained foi two years, so as 
to enable him to leain not only pedagogical subjects but also mastci the contents of 
all ^he subjects that he is to teach in the school. A».coillingly the minimum qualifications 
for admission into junioi Basic tiaining schools have now been raised to at least a pass 
ih second division in the Matiiculation Examination and the period ol tiaming has 
been inci cased to two years. The tmining includes mstuiction in pedagogical subjects 
as well in the contents of diffeient subjects Keeping m view the enhanced qualifica- 
tions of a piimaiy school teacher, his pay scale has also been revised to a satisfactoiy 
extent. 

In order to meet the educational needs of spaisely populated aieas, the Government 
have been encoui aging the opening of singlc-teachci schools At present theic are 4,702 
such 'schools. Whatever may be the reason for the giowtli oi suivival of these schools, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that they oontinue to make a definite contribution to the 
eradication of illiteracy, and the expansion and populaiiu ol education in backward 
and neddy tracts of the State. Efforts at the same time aie Ireing made, undci a phased 
programme, to convert them into double-teacher schools. 

Free and compulsory primary education is no lops^ei a vision or a dream but a reality. 
The Compulsory Primary Education Act was passed in I960 and it was enfoiced fiom 1st 
April, 1961. The eniolment in the first primary class has been highly encouraging. 
If the phased programme works according to the expectation, more than 80 per cent 
children of 6-11 age-group would be in the schools before the third plan period. 

In the p/occss of reconstructing ou'^ educational system after independence, introduc- 
tion of feasic education in the State has become the nucleus of our elementary ‘education. 
During the last decade,^ 770 new Basic schools have been opened and 332 schools have 
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been converted into the Basic pattern. Although it cannot be said with confidence whether 
the Basic system of education has its roots perpetuated in the State or not and whether 
the public in general has been convinced about its effectiveness or not, yet it can be 
said that after a long period of doubt and misgiving Basic education is now coming into 
its own. A dynamic drive for the spread of Basic education will take into stride every 
village, which is no longer the back-wash of life in the State. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary education, which was once regarded as the privilege of the few, has become 
the birthright of many. The progress of secondary education has been phenomenal. 
The number of high schools, higher secondary schools and middle schools today is 1,168, 
174 and 1,363 respectively as against 255 high schools and 981 middle schools in 1946-47. 
This increase is registered both in case of secondary schools for boys as well as girls. 
The number of pupils under instruction are at present 7,07,451 boys and 2,15,543 girls ^ 
as against 2,74,017 boys and 23,153 girls in 1947. 

m 

The secondary^ .schools are evenly distributed in the Slate, except in the districts of 
Kangra and Ilissar. Schools in border areas have been admitted to special grant-in-aid 
and conditions of recognition in their case have been relaxed. With regar ’ to distribu- 
tion of schools according to their managements, the number of* secondary schools managed 
by Government is 1,862 and tlie number of secondary schools managed by private manag- 
ing bodies is 843. Tn the secondary schools of urban areas the size of the classes is gene- 
rally unmanageable. The enrolment of 60 to 70 pupils per class is a common feature. 
The finances of* the State, having several claims of beneficent nature, have not enabled 
us to undertake any programnie of erecting and extending school buildings. Over- 
crowding in schools is responsible for the falling indarJs of attainment. 

Simultaneous with quantitative expansion, nualiiativc improvement has also engaged 
the serious attention of the Goveinmenl. In pursuance of the recommendatuins of the 
Mudaliar Commission, secondary education in the State has been completely recon- 
structed. Diversified curricula, to suit the varying abilities and aptitudes of children 
have been introduced. The secondary schools are being gradually converted in^o eleven- 
year higher secondary imdtipiirposc schools. To implement this programme of converting 
high schools into multipurpose higher secondary schools, a sum of Rs. 239-32 lacs was 

provided in the Second Five-Year Pbm. Up to date 17^ high schools have b^en converted 

■ 

to the new pattern. The target laid down in the Third Plan is to convert 50 per cent 
of the existing high schools into higher secondry schools, altbpugh available resources 
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and the paucity of properly trained personnel (especially to man technical, commercial, 
home science and fine arts groups) daunt us in our resolve. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

With the partition of the Punjab, the only university situated in Lahore which served 
the whole of the undivided Punjab, N. W.F.P., Jammu and Kashmir and British Baluchistan 
was left over in the West Pakistan. University education on our side of the Punjab would 
have come to a standstill if an ordinance of the Punjab Government in 1947 had not 
brought the present Punjab University into existence. Unlike other Indian Universities, 
the Punjab University, therefefre, came into existence not as a result of any pre-thought 
or preplanniiig but as a child of partition. Due to the great preseverance of its pilots 
this child of partition has grown, during the last 14 years, into a full-fledged adult, main- 
taining very high standards of research and scholarship and discharging efliciently the re- 
quirements of a full-fledged examining, affiliating and ^ teaching university, with a very 
large number of candidates appearing in its various examinations. 

• The number of affiliated colleges has risen from 53 in 1947 to 142 now. While in 
1947-48 the number of students attending the various arts, science, professional and 
technical colleges and departments was 25,376, now it is 66,157. This itself is a sufficient 
testimony that higher education in the State has been expanding at a rapid pace. 

In the year 1955, the University found its home in Chandigarh. With the help of 
the University Grants Commission and the State Government, it has built its own spacious 
buildings including laboratories, teaching departments, hostels, and residential quarters 
for its* staff. The university campus, extending over 300 acres of land in the clean and 
picturesque environment of Chandigarh, ' is a great inspiration to its alumni. Despite 
handicaps and limitations every effort has been made that the university teaching 
departments should not lag behind in promoting scholarship and research. During the 
last 14 years, 4 students have obtained D.Sc. and 105 Ph.D. Degrees. At present 208 
students are carrying on research in the different faculties. This is a record which does 
not compare unfavourably with that of other Indian universities, which have been 
working for a much longer period and have not passed through the vicissitudes through 
which Punjab University has passed. 

Increasingly recognising the importance of modern evaluation technique, the University 
has launched .a programme of introdu mg progressively the system of internal assessment. 
Before long a cumulative record for each student will be maintained in the colleges. To 
rationalise examination farther, the university proposes to set up an examination research 
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unit. With the switching over of 10 years high schools to 11 years pattern, it became 
necessary that colleges should switch over to a three-year degree course. Accordingly, 
necessary steps have been completed this year. The Government has quite recently 
established another university in Patiala, It is known as the Tanjabi University.* 

MISCELLANEOUS BRANCHES OF EDUCATION 

TEGHNiGAL EDUGATiON — Although greatly needed and much in demand^ facilities 
for technical education in the undi ded Punjab weie meagie Quantitative shortage 
apart, there was also qualitative mauequacy in the held of technical and professional 
education And then even those meagre facilities weic concentrated in the area now 
included in the West Pakistan Except one medical college at Amritsai and a few 
mdustiial schools, all the technical and professional institutions of agiiculture, engineer- 
ing, veterinary science, law, medicine, commerce and tiaining of teacheis were lost to 
West Pakistan In a way technical and professional education in the truncated State 
had to be organised 

With the dawn of independence, it was immensely recognised that the progiess and 
well-being of the countiy depended upon the deyelopmenl of industiy, commerce, trans- 
poii, coiumuuication, agiiculluie, public health, etc Foi all these fields, scientists, 
engineers and technologists were lequiied 

Professional and technical ediRalioii has been oiganised at two le\els — the school 
level and in^ graduate le\el \t the loimer level there aie foiii types of schools — medi- 
cal, technical, inausinal and engineering, and teacher educatic ri At the graduate, level 
there are 42 colleges foi piolessiorial education including loi women exclusively T+iesc 
colleges catei lor teachci education, law, meduine, cngineeiing, agncultuie, commerce, 
physical ediiCiition, vetennaiy si rente and mal hiRbari(li\, phaimacology, geology 
and dairying Except one engmeeiing institut and a few teachci* tiaining colleges, 
all othei technical and piolessional ccdleges are run either by the go\einment or by the 
umveisity Although theie is a demand foi incieasing the numbei of seats available 
m professional and technical colleges^ \et the State being small the intake so far is consi- 
dered sufficient loi its needs All that is lequiied is qualitaiue improvement and that 
IS being emphasised b\ the lescarcli-woik canicH out in these institutions 

The ciy of i lodern education is “cooidinaiion of education’’’ but the professional 
and technical education being undei the contiol of many departments creates an ano- 
malous position Again, theic is cooidmation between the employers of woikcrs and 
the producers of these workeis The industrialist has not jomed hands with the educa- 
tionist Without such coopeiation it was not possible to evojve an integrated scheme 
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for technical education. In 1953 a Board of Technical Education, with the express aim of 
coordinatings the activities of the various departments concerned with impartings technical 
education and to maintain a satisfactory standard of syllabi in the State, was set up. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION.— On thc advent of independence, the foundations of social edu- 
cation in the State were not quite strong. Although efforts in this direction had started 
in thc twenties of the present century, but not much headway was made by 1947. 

Under the directive of the Government of India, social education was organised 
in 1949. One Class I officer was appointed to organise the work. Four 
social education training camps for teachers and volunteers were organised and 134 social 
education centres including 28 for women were started in 1950. These centres were 
supplied with radio sets, petromax lamps, carpets, blackboards, stools, reading and 
writing material and library books. Whole-time social education teachers and volunteers 
were appointed to produce among the masses consciousness of their rights and duties to 
the State, to work for .their economic betterment and to impart them literacy. Social 
education programme became comprehensive, embracing literacy, civic education, health 
education, education for communal harmony, recreational and culturaj activities, training 
in simple crafts, general knowledge and every-day science. Two mobile cinema units 
with films 'were purchased and a Social Education Sub-committee was set up under 
the auspices of the Provincial Advisory Board of Education. Steps were taken to secure 
thc co-operation of the Health, Cooperative and Publicity Departments in the districts to 
make* social education centres the focal point of all social reconstruction work. 

\yith the expansion of social education work, the strength of the workers in the field 
has been augmented. There are social education supervisors in each administrative divi- 
sion to control and guide the work of the social education centres. Thc budget for social 
education has been mounting ^very year and is shared by thc Centra} Government, thc 
State Government and the Municipal Committee in the ratio of 2:1:1. 

Thc progress of social education has been quite satisfactory, though not commen- 
surate with thc needs of the State and the efforts pul in. There arc 914 social education 
centres spread over the State. The number of adults in centres for men is 11,239 and 
in those /or women 14,992. 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION. — The importance of the pre-primary education dealing 

with children of 3 to 5 years of age cannot be denied but this has not received thc share 

of attention it deserves. It is partly ( uc to thc fact that the Government have remained 
« 

pre-occupied with thc reorganisation of the primary, secondary and higher education in 
the State but mainly du^ to the limitations ^of finances and lack of trained personnel. 
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The nature and guidance of the baby and the toddler in the State are left largely to 
the home and thcic arc no proper child-carc centres and nursery education centres as in 
some of the western countries. There are, however, nursery schools and nursery classes 
attached to institiitions. Some of the private progressive schools have kindergarten classes 
attached to them. Wliilc they include games, educational plays, recitations and excur- 
sions, there is no provision in them for meals and sleep at definite hours. Most of these 
have become stereo- typed and follow a fixed daily i on tine which consists of clockcd-off 
periods into which all the activities ol flic day are pigeon-holed by the teacher. 

So far only rich parents have been alive to the need for pre-school education, pci'haps 
because they alone can afford it, pci haps liecause their chrldrcn have no companion at 
home, may be, they regard them a nuisance at home. But with the growing awareness and 
the spread of education, the demand is bound to increase and already there is a persistent 
demand for the opening of nurseiy, kindergarten and Montessori schools in the big towns. 
The existence of a facility also priimotes demand. Now that the experience gathered 
in the field of nursery school organisation is available to government for further expansion 
of this very essential ingredient of progressive education, generous provision for well-cquiiv 
ped n.userv classes Hnd sch^uil is needed. To lay the foundation of sound education, 
wc must start the nursery schools and not neglect the crucial period of the child’s life. 
FINANCE 

Inspite * f its post-partition problems, the State has been steadily increasing its alloca- 
tion for cdiuation during the la<st 14 \cars. While the budget provision of the Education 
Department was Rs. 147 lacs in 1947-48, it is moie than 12 crorcs in 1961-62. To tnoet 
the difficulties cieated b\ partition, lil)eral special grants were made to the Punjab by the 
(Central Cio\ernmenl to set up the new unhnsity, to ichabilitate educational institutions 

and to finance the new schemes \in 1* * “reronsur ionist movement’'. In 1951 ushered in 

» 

the era of planning. Dining the [i\st pciiod (1951 o 1930),’ a sum of Rs. 407-56 lacs was 
spent on education. The State's financial allocation for education in the Second Five-Year 
Plan was Rs. 1,232-56 lacs. .\ll<ications for educational schemes in the Third Plan have 
been slashed as a result of a big i eduction in the overall outlay. As against Rs. 44 crorcs 
earlier fixed for education, the Slate will now get Rs. 20 crores. On this figure, the 
Education Department has based its futuie piogiamme. The cut has afiected two of the 
State’s ambitions p.ojects. First, ii will not be possible to have universal primary education, 
as cimtemplatcd earlioi , but the State will have to be content with providing for only 80 
per cent of the children of the scho< ' going age, as agani^t 73 per cent now. Secondly, free 
education facilities in government institutions will have to be stopped at the eighth class, 
though the government is loosely committed to extend remission^ upto the matric stage. 
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The Planning Commission’s views that provision of free education does not entail any 
fresh expenditure but only dries up one of the sources of income. This is thus not consi- 
dered a fit case for Central aid. Therefore, the allocation for primar)' education has 
been reduced from Rs. 14 crores to Rs. 8 crorcs. Secondary education has been 

allocated Rs. 6 crores and university education Rs. 4'.‘) crores. 

• 

The Punjab Government is determined to expand and improve educational facilities 
at all levels as rapidly as possible. Every effort is being made to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Mudaliar Commission and the UnivTisity Education Commis- 
sion. The government is conscious of the fundamental rights in the Constitution of 
India granting to every citizen free and compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. 
So far as tb^ government schools are concerned, this fundamental right has been fully 
vindicated by making education free up to middle standard for boys and upto IX CHass 
for girls. Very soon the government will launch upon subsidising the private institutions 
to the extent of enabling them to make educativ,u fro. in their institutions at par with 
government institutions. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

It will be no exaggeration to say that progress and expansion o(' education, especially 

• • 

at the secondary and college stages is entirely due to the enthusiasiir and missionary spirit 
of voIunUiry agencies like the Anjuman-Himayat Islam (in the undivided Punjab), 
Christian missions, Arya Samaj, Sanatan Dharma Sahha, Chief Klialsa Diwan, l])ev Samaj, 
etc. *The government adopted the system of grant*in-aid to encouiage private enterprise 
with the inception of the Department of Education in U)5u. The f>hject of the giant was not 
“to increase or perpetuate the helplessness <4' the people,” but, “t(3 encourage and foster 
any rudiments of incidental excition ol public spirit.” . The gc)vcrnmcnt envisaged 
a time when all institutions of higher order would be managed by private enterprise, 
under the control of, and aided b\’ the State. When the Punjab was partitkiued there were 
446 recognised secondary schools, besides several colleges, managed by voluntary agencies. 
Of these, the Indian Punjab had 224 schools, •‘^ince the present Punjab is mostly 
inhabited by the refugees, the sources of private philanthropy have been seriously reduced. 
With th^ help of the government, h()wcver, several uprooted private schools and colleges 
of the West Punjab, have been rehabilitated. There are now 86 colleges and 843 high and 
higher secondary schools run by private bodies. 

Recently, a movement for nationalising the private schools is afoot. About 100 such 
schools, which could not pull their weight, have been nationalised. Many others, which 
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have lean finances, aic looking forward to the day when the government will come to 
thcir rescue 

PROVINCIALISATION OF LOCAL BODY SCHOOLS 

\s eaih as m 1B86, the j»(>xe]nment decided to withdraw liom the direct managp- 
menl of schools and *dl the schools, except foui, were tiansfeiied to the management of 
local bodies The policv of localisat* n of education did not work satisfactorily, because 
the local bodies did not iiin the schoiils eflicicntly The^ were diJatorv in suppl>ing the 
nerds of the schools Accommodation in the majoiit> of the schools was inadequate. 
Supply of fiiinituic and appliances leceivcd jnsufTicient attention The advice of inspect- 
ing ofliceis was frequently set aside The membeis of the boards were chiefly conceincd 
with finding posts ioi then lelatnes iiiespectivc of then cjualihcations They appointed 
untrained tcachcis because they aiccpl smaller salaucs The standard of instruction was, 
theiefoie, \ei\ low The local liftidies nevei spemt the lequned sum and this was a ^con- 
stant soince of fiiction between the Depaitment and the local bodies While the Educa- 
tion Dep«irtmcnt complained that the local bodies failed to dischaige then duties towards 
educatu n, the lor J bodies ronstantl) expiesseci the grievance that their finances did not 
peimil them to undertake an\ compiehcnsive scheme foi education Aftei giving trial 
to this localization foi more th«ni thiec cpn.ilcis ol i rentnrv, about ll,0o0 schools run 
b\ the lor u bodies weie pio\ mcialiscd liom 1st Octobei, 1957 

CONCLUSION 

• 

At the tl<i\\n of fiecdoiii the Punjab ItUed a ciims rultin.tl, social, economte and 
education.il The paitition m 1 '17 bioiight in its wake co’ossal pioblems, which were 
fiightfiilK difluiilt to soKe * Hut with coinage id dctej-minatiori, \vc aie on oui feet 
onie again and stand favourabb* against -in^ othei st.ite in India Rathei, Punjab is 
one of the leading states in Iiuh. in the maitci ol (durational piogiess and leforms, 
Thcie is a gieat awakening among the masses and theie is a wide-spread demand from 
all quaiteis loi education Now we have inoie students than we can accommodate. 
The two-iold ambition ol educational poluv of the state government altei paitition has 
been (1) to piovide ediwalion to all, and (2) to make education better suited to *111 needs. 
Regarding education loi all, though it has not been possible to piovide schooling to all 
children of fa to 11 years age, the goal of univeisal and fiee eompulsoi> education is 
within sight In the field of seci lai) education, the unilateial and the mono-tiack 
system of secondary education is being giaduall> leplared b> multipuipose educaUon 
There has been a great increase in the numbet of institutions m the State pioviding 
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university education. The progress of professional and technical education has kept 
pace with the needs and requirements of the State both in variety and volume. While 
primary education has been given sufficient attention^ negligible arrangements have been 
made for the pre-primary stage. In oidei to mairli abieasi with other nations of the 
civilized world, time, money and attention will have lo be devoted in this cliiection. 

By provincialising local Ixjdy schools numbeiing 11,000, the State has taken upon 
itself a burden of Rs. 550 lakhs annually. The step has been taken to impu)ve the 
standard of education and the status of teachers in such schools. The icsults of such 
a centralisation have yet to })c seen. The private scctoi has played a laudable role in 
spreading and popularising education. In the field ot secondar) and highei education, 
their contribiition is in no way less than that ol the government But since the State is 
mostly inhabited by the refugees from Pakistan and soiuccs ol pn\atc philanthiopy have 
been seriously leduced as an after-math of partition, some ol the voluutars oi ganisations 
are •clamouring foi nationalisation of then schools 

• In the ultimate analysis, the teacheis loim the most vital pait ol an educational oi- 
ganisation. Then needs have not been o\ci -looked. They are being helped to icltieve 
their lost position. Tlicii salaiics havT been unproved The\ have now gieatei oppoi- 
tunities to impiove their piofessional knov\ ledge for them holidav -homes ha\e been 
established at beautiful hill icsoits. 

We have acquired a new outlook, moic consistent^ with and bettei siiiied to our 
pifejent-day national lequucments and v\c ai(‘ tiving to evolve a suitable pattern of educa- 
tion. ’In conclusion we can say that il the peaks and uplands have not been arlucvecl, they 
have been clearly glimpsed. 
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RAJASTHAN 

Sri P. L. Shrimau 

THE BACKGROUND 

The unified State ol Rajasth.*n lame into existence in 104*) Pnoi to the mciger, 
this resjion compiisecl pnneeK states cpid ilie I nion Teiiitoiies ol Ajmci and Merwara 
whu h weie imdei the direct mle of the then Biitish <j<ncinmcnt 

Rajasthan is one ol tlie l)ij;i/esi ami spaisel^ populated states ol India It is spread 
o\ei an aiea ol sej miles and has a population ol 2,01,46,173^ About 80 per 

cent ol the total population lues in iiiial aieas T lie srhcdulcd tubes and other back- 
vvaid classes loim the m ijoi poitiori ol the popuhition (about 83,00,000) 

Piur to the iix'iiiei the \ uious pnneely states had then sepaiate departments of 
education I he incigei led to tlie iiitcgiation ol these depaitments ot edi cation and 
the loimatiou ol a unifii'd dejiaitment (oi tin eutne State r>( Rajasthan 

The iruegiation ol the dejiai tnieuts ol cdii(«ition was a smooth affaii at the academic 
plane The Uiii\(isit^ ot Ra)«isthau had alicacb ciinic into existence m 1046 and it was 
alicad\ e\ci(isini» academic lontioi o\ei high schools and colleges ol the entire region. 
The integiation ol the administiation piesentcd a iclativcK complicated picture the 
administiatue set iii) and the saluv giade stiuctuics \aiied consideiably in the different 
piinceh states The goNeutmcni i* tified the . uinistiati\c set-up ip December 1949 . 
The Education Code of R ijastluin was publisher in 10 17 

The integiation jneseiiud a \aiiel\ <1 pioblenis Icaclieis and inspecting officers 
had to be fixed in (lie new sM-up and a senioiiU list iiad to be piepared It toc^k some 
time and hence an element ol suspe^nse and unceii«iintN wa'^ created in then minds There 
weie clifliciilties in matteis ol oig.inisation, mspeition and siipcnision These difficulties 
weie further aggiavated on ai count ol the \ast aiea oi the State, long distances tc^be cover- 
ed, inadequate mctins ot coiumunu ation, insulficienc\ ol competent and experienced 
administrative and mmistenal staff, and the want of si ^tistical and other basic information 
about education 


> 1961 Censu 
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The birth pangs of the integrated Department of Education are almost over and 
regular administration is now in operation. The Department has been bearing heavy res- 
ponsibilities of development programmes since the launching of the First Five-Year Plan. 
The nature of developmental responsibilities that the Department has been bearing be- 
comes evident from the increase of institutions during 1951-1960. 

FABLE 72 

Development of Education in Rajasthan, 1951-1960 

Institutions 


Type 

1951 

1960 

Primary Schools 

3,959 

14,490 

Middle Schools 

655 

1,380 

Secondary Schools 

147 • 

525 

Colleges 

30 

99 

Other Institutions 

130 

1,821 

Total 

4,821 

18,315” 


The number of institutions has roughly increased four times during this period. 
The expenditure on education has gone up roughly by ten times during the past eleven 
years (1949-50 to 1960-61), the student enrolment has * been almost doubled —from 
4, 29, *409 (1950-51) to 11,30,502 (1958-59). 

At the same time, as compared with other states, the Government of Rajasthan 
has to shoulder a great responsibility in the administration of education. W^hilc in the 
majority of Indiafi states privwtc enterprise plays an impor tant role, in Rajasthan there 
are hardly any private educational institutions. Tfuis education is mainly a state 
venture in Rajasthan. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

INTRODUCTION. — Thc following administrative agencies arc in operation in the field 
of education in the State: 

1. The Ministry of Education; 

2. Thc University of Rajasthan; 

. 3. The Board of Secondar) Education, Rajasthan; 

4. Thc Department of Education; and 

5. Thc panchayat samitis. 
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THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. — Thc Minister of Education is at the head of education 
in thc State. He controls both colleges and schools thiough the Secictaiy to the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan, Depaitment of Education He is also the Chairman of thc State 
Advisoiy Board of Education and a member of the Senate of the LJnneisity of Rajasthan* 

Till- irNivi Rsm oi RAJASTHAN — The University Act piovides foi the following 
officers (I) thc clianrelloi , (2) the vice-rhancelloi, (^) the legistrar, (4) the deans df 
faculties, (^) univeisitv libiaiian, and (5) such othej peisons in thc service of the uni- 
veisitN as may be declaicd by the statutes to be officcis of the univeisity 

The Goveirioi of Rajasthan is the chancelloi ol the univeisitv and is by virtue of his 
office thc head ol ilie univeisity I'he vice-( hancelloi is \he piincipal executive and 
academic olFuei ol the univeisitv The vice-chaiu elloi is appointed by the chancellor in 
the follow ing rnannci 

A coininittec ol thicc prisons, two ol whom shall be peisons not connected with 
the univcisiiN oi an\ alhliatc<l collei^e, oi appiovrd institution, nominated by thc 
syndicate and oiu prison nominated ])\ the diancelloi, who shall also appoint one of 
the iKieo as thc chaiinian ol the committee shall select not Vss than thiee persons 
and shall lepoU iis selection to the svndicate Thc syndicate shall make its recom- 
mendations on the peisons so selected to the diancelloi who shall appoint one of such 
poisons «is the vie e-chancelloi 

The aendemu (oiincil excnciscs control ovei academic matters and is responsible for 
the maintc f -ixue ol the standauls ol irachiriL, and examination vMthiii the University and 
consists of the folh vvmi, peiscms (1) tiie \ ice-c ham dloi , (2) deans of faculties, (3) heads 
of univeisitv depai tmerils who should be ol the status ol a piofcssoi oi a readei , (4)* the 
conveners ol boaids ol stmlies, and Cij five peisons, co-opted bv the academic council 
and who should possess sptcud itta ’^nieiits in { culai studiiN and who are not teachers 

in the Univeisitv oi an\ afliliated colh^e oi lovcd • institutions 

• 

fhe univeisitv coiisists ol the 'ollowiiu; fac Ities, \i/ , (1 aits, (2) science, (3) com- 
meice, (4; law, [')) medicine and j haimaceutic s, (0) eiiguicciing and technology, 
(7) oiicriUl Icaimiig includm^ ayuriK*(lic medic incs (dj education, (9) agiiculture and 
forestiy, (I) wornem’s education, (II) musu and fine aits, and such othei faculties as 
may be picsciibed b) the statutes 

RELAIION BLIWPEN fill INIVERSllV AND lllL SIAIL C.OVERNMENT The UlUVCrsity 

Act provides lot a close collaboiation between the st le government and the university 
bodies As aliead\ mentioned abov , the Act provides foi the Ministei of* Education in 
Rajasthan and other related heads of six major government depai tments to be 
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oj^w members of the senate. In addition to this, the state govrnmcnt can nominate 
persons not exceeding five to seven as meml>ers of the senate. The vice-chancellor of 
the University of Rajasthan is also a member of the State Advisory R)ard ol Education. 

The state government provides the major share of the university finances but there is 
no tendency on its part to exercise control over the university. There is no government 
nominee on the syndicate, which is the executive body of the university. Thus the 
university is more or less an autonomous body. It has also been the policy of the 
state government to hand over the j^ost-gi aduatc teaching under its ailministration to the 
university. 

THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. - Secondary education in Rajasthan is con- 
trolled by tw(j agencies: (1) the Board of Secondary Education exercising academic control, 
and (2) the Department ol Education havdng the administrative control. 

The Board of Secondary Education was established by the state government in 1957 
by passing the Rajasthan Secondary Education Act, 1957. The board consists of the 
following four categories of members; 

1 . Ex-officio Members 

(1) The Director of Education, Rajasthan; 

(2) • The Director of Technical Education, Rajasthan; 

(3) The Head of the Commerce and Industries Department of the State Govern- 
ment; and 

(4) The Circle Commander, National Cadet Corps, Rajasthan Battalion. 

2. Elected members 

There are six elected members, out of which live arc elected by tlie Senate of 
the University of Rajasthan and one 1 )n the Executive Council of the State Teachers’ 
Association. ^ 

3. Nominated Members (thirteen in number to be nominated by the state govern- 
ment) t Of these, four arc to be principals of technical or professional colleges; one 
an expert in physical education, one representing inspecting officers of the Education 
Department, six persons representing the heads ol’ recognised institutions in the State 
(of whom at least two shall the heads of girls’ institutions and two the heads of 
private institutions), and one person considered by the state government fit and 
necessary to represent such interests as arc not otherwise adecpiately represented. 

4. Co-opted members (two distinguished educationists). 

The following are the officers of the board: (1) chairman, (2) vice-chairman, 
(3) secretary, and (4) such other officers as may be declared by regulations to be the 
officers of the board. 
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Except for a period not exceeding three years from the date of the constitution of the 
first board, the Director of Education, Rajasthan, shall be the chairman of the board. 
The vice-chairman is elected by the board from amongst its members. The secretary 
is appointed by the state government on such conditions and for such period as the state 
goveinmcnt may deem fit. 

The boaid exercises academic control over all secondary schools in Rajasthan. The 
constitution of the board makes it a ..ate dominated institution. Out of the total strength 
of twenty-five, seventeen membeis are either state servants or are government nominees. 

The chaimian of the board is also a stale .seivant and the secretary is appointed by the 
government 

The Act piovides tor the repi csentation ol engineering, medical, agriculture, veterinary 
education institutions on the board. But institutions of teacher education, whose work 
is internally i elated to secondary schools, do not find any representation on the board. 
The state government does not seem to have recognised the integral relationship betjvccn 
teacher education institutions and secondaiv schools. This is likely to have an adverse effect 
on bc»th the types of institutions. The constitution of the board is, however, being rcvisAl. 

'iHR DRPARrMENT OF EDIK A HON — The Department of Education has nc following 
lour directors (1) the Director of Collegiate Education, (2) the Director in Primary and 
Seconcldiy liducation, (3) tlie Director iif Technical Education, and (4) the Director of 
Sanskrit Ediuation. All the four directors of education arc independent and correspond 
with the Education Secietarv' diiectly. They hold gmieial charge ol all educa^onal 
iiLstitu lions in then respective fields 

1 o! liie j)inp<)se of the administration rniinaiy and secondary education, the 
whole State is divided into’ five langes, each iir t the charge of a .deputy director of 
education He holds general change of primary, middle and high schools, and is also in 
special chaige ol special schools and highci secondary schools and intermediate colleges. 
Each r.uigc is lurther divided into three cUstiicts, and each district is under the charge of 
an inspcrtoi ol scl tools. He is assisted by deputy inspcrt(>rs and sub-deputy inspectors. 
For the administration of women’s education, t^'ere are 12 range assistant directors of 
ediic.ation (woinenl who .ne assisted by 8 deputy inspectresses and 13 sub-d^eputy ins- 
pectresses ol girls’ schools. 

In addition to range deputy ^'rectors, there .i.e two additional deputy directors 
attached to the central office. One of these officcis is in charge ol Basic 'education and 
the othci of social education. The Dcput> Director of Basic Education has the overall 




responsibility of the planning and expansion of Basic education and the training of tea- 
chers for Basic schools. He has no separate administrative staff under him. He works 
through the range and district officers. 


The Deputy Director of Social Education is in charge of the social education programme 
for the entire State and is assisted by one assistant director of social education, fourteen 
district social education organisers, and block social education organisers (two for each 
block). The schedule showing the delegation of financial powers and powers under service 
rules to the officers ol the Education Department is given in the following table: 


TABLE 73 


The Schedule Showing Delegation of Financial Powers under Service Rules to 
the Officers of the Education Department, Rajasthan 


S. N. Nature of Power To Whom Delegated | 

1. Powers to grant Director of Education 

leave other than Dy. Director of Education 
study leave 

Asstt. Director of Ed. 

(Women) 

Inspectors and Dy. Inspectors 
Inspectors incharge Districts 
Dy. Inspector of Schools 

Heads of Inter Colleges 
Heads of High, Training & 
Multipurpose Schools 
Librarians (A class libraries) 

2. Reparis to buildings, Director of Education 
maintenance, of Dy. Director of Edn. 

which is entrusted Asstt. Director of Ed. (Women) 
to the Department Inspectors and Dy. 

Inspectors Incharge Districts 
Dy. Inspector of Schools 

3. Purchase of Stores Director of Education 

Dy. Director of Education 
Asstt. Director of Education 
(Women ) 

Inspectors and Dy. Inspectors 
Incharge Districts 
Dy. Inspector of Schools 
Heads of Inter Colleges 
Heads of High, Training & 

, Multipurpose Schools 

Librarians of 'A’ class 
Libraries 


Extent of Delegation 

Up to powers of appointment 
Up to powers of appointment of Assis- 
tant teachers in untrained grade. 

Upto powers of appointment Asst. Tea- 
chers in Inter grade and Lower Division 
clerks. 

Upto powers of appointment and Asstt. 
Teachers in Inter grade 
Upto powers of appointment and 
Asstt. Teachers in Matric grade 
Upto powers of appointment 
Upto powers of appointment 
Upto powers of appointment 
Full powers 

Upto Rs. 2,000/- 
Upto Rs. 500/- 

Upto Rs. 500/- 
Upto Rs. 50/- 


Upto Rs. 20,000/- 
Upto Rs. 5,000/- 
Upto Rs. 2,000/- 


Upto Rs. 500/- 
Upto Rs. 2,000/. 

Upto Rs. 500/- 

Upto Rs. 100/- 
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N. Nature of power 

4 . Writing off losses 

of property 


I 


To Whom Delegated 


Extent of Delegation 


Director of Education 

Dy. Director of Education 

Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion (Women) 

Inspector and Dy. Inspector 
of Schools Inrhargc Districts. 


Dy. Inspector of Schools 

Heads ol Inter colleges 

Heads of High, Training & 
Multipurpose Schools 
Librarians of ‘A* class 
Libraries 


Upto Rs. 500 in each case, subject to a 

limit of Rs. 10,000/- in a year 

Upto Rs. 200/- in each case, subject to a 

limit of Rs. 2,000/- in a year 

Upto Rs. 100 in each case, subject to g 

limit of Rs. 1,000/- in a year. 

Upto Rs. 50/- in each case, Subject to a 
limit of Rs. 500/- in a year to the In- 
spectors and upto Rs. 25 in each case, 
subject to a limit of Rs. 250/- in a year 
to the Dy. Inspectors Incharge Districts. 
Upto Rs. 25 in each case, subject to a 
limit tf>f Rs. 250/- in a year. 

Upto Rs. 50 in each case, subject to a 
a limit of Rs. 500 in a year. 

Upto Rs. 25 in each case, subject to a 
limit of Rs. 250/- in a year. 

Upto Rs. 25 in each case, subject to a 
limit of Rs. 250/- in a year. 


5. 


Auction of 
unserviceable 
write off their costs 


Director of Education 
Dy. Director of Education 


I Assistant Director of 
I Education (Women) 

1 Inspector .and Dy. Inspectors 
I Incharge District.s 


j Dy. Inspectors of Schools 
Head.s of Inter Colleges 


Heads of High, Training and 
Multipurpose Schools 
I Librarians of ‘A’ claiss 
1 libraries. 


Upto Rs. 500/- in each case, subject to a 
limit of Rs. 10,000/- in a year 
Upto Rs. 200/- in each case, subject to a 
limit of Rs. 2,000/- in a year. • 

Upto Rs. 100 in each ca.se, subject to a 
limit of Rs. 1000/- in a year. 

Upto Rs. 50/- in each case, sul^ect to a 
limit of Rs. 500/- in a \ r to the In- 
spectors, and upto Rs. 2:>/- in each case 
subject to a limit of Rs. 250/- in a year 
to the Dy. Inspectors Incharge Dbtricts. 

Upto Rs. 25 in each case, subject to a 
limit of Rs. 250/- in a year. . 

Uf)lo Rs. 50 in each case, subject tp a 
I limit of Rs. 500/- in a year. 

Upto Rs. 25/- in each case, subject to a 
' limit of Rs. 250/- in a year. 

' Upto Rs. 15 !- in each case, subject to a 
limit of Rs. 250/- i^i a year. 


* According to the Ediuaiwnal (.ode of R*ajasthan, 1957. 


THE PANCHAYAT sAMiTis. - Thc patichayat samitis have come into being a.s a T-esuU 
of the enactment of the Paiirhayat Samitis an^’ Zilla Panchayat Act, 1951. The Act 
provides for the transfer of functions formerly discharged by various government depart- 
ments to local communities. The panchayat samitis consist of the sarpanches of the village 
panchayais in the area. The representatives of special interests like scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, women, etc. are by co-option and nomination. The samitis carry 

on their day-to-day work through standing committees constituted for different purposes. 
The following items from the education sector have been handed over to the panchayat 
santitis : 
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1. Primary schools including schools run for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes by the Social Welfare Department; 

2. Conversion of primary schools into the Basic pattern; 

3. Scholarships and stipends to members of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes 
and other backward classes; 

4. Establishment of information, community and recreation centres; 

5. Establishment of youth organisations; 

6. Establishment of rural libraries; and 

7. Adult centres. 

« 

The Department of Education has handed over the entire budget of primary schools 
to the panchityai samiiis. This amount will be given as grants- in-aid in perpetuity in future. 
The Department would also provide funds for the opening of new schools according to 
a plan. It may be noted that the Department of Education, however, exercises general 
academic control over the schools handed over to the ^samitis. It also prescribes courses 
and text- books for the panchayat schools. 

The decentralisation of primary education is likely to make the IcK'al communities 
more responsible for expanding and improving this important branch of education. It 
is expected that more public co-operation will come forth in the form of buildings, ma- 
terial and equipment, and that every panchayat school will gradually become a powerful 
agency for improving the rural community. 

• This devolution of control of priraay education has also created new problems ibr 
teachers. The samitis have no tradition of administration and some of their members 
interfere in the normal working of the, schools and tend to boss o\er teachers. And 
thus the teachers^ in some panchayat samitis have to adjust ;.hemselves to many masters. 
This is, however, a very difficult task. It is also se^n that some panchayat samitis 
coerce teachers to organise a number of community services and this reduces them to 
mere multipurpose workers. Thus the normal working of schools suifers, because a 
multipurpose worker cannot be an effective teacher. 

FUNCTIONING OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

ff 

INTRODUCTION. — A fruitful approach to the study of educational administration is 
to study the administrative set-up in operation in terms of the objectives of educational 

administration. 

■ 

Though the Department of Education has not defined the objectives of educational 
administration in the State as such, yet they are reflected in the Educational Code of 
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Rajasthan (1957) and other Acts of the government An effort has been made below to 
list some of the important objectives of educational administration and examine the 
functioning of the administrative set-up in relation to the objectives 

DEVFioPMENT OF CHARAGiFR AND PERSONALITY — Thc Codc la>s down that the edu- 
cational programme should be geared to the development of pupils’ character and persona- 
lity and every opportunity should be taken to impress on managers, teachers and pupils 
the inexpediencv and dangei of sacr* firing intellectual, manual, physical and moral 
training to thc mere acquisition ol book knowledge There is also the emphasis on rela- 
ting educational programmes to thc needs and capacities orf pupils 

A fundamental objective of this nature can serve as a guiding principle and it has to 
be a long and continuous process ol reorganising thc educational system with a view 
to realising thc objectives It would require new -tv pc of teachers and inspecting officers, 
who would be devoted to this concept ol cfhuation and would be willing to evolve a 
suitable organisation, curriculum and mcthodologv for the purpose of giving effect to 
It There has not been much preparation lor the training of su( h teachers and inspectirtg 

office IS 

The emphasis on co-curn< il ir activities m schools has increased con i “nably during 
thc last decade ar d it is being toll th it the pendulum is swinging towards thc other 
extreme I he increased emphasis m co curricular activities does indicate interest in 
prcjrnoting games <ind social utivities but does not give clear indication from the point 
of view of the consciousness o) tht value ol the activities for developing character •and 
total persomdity oi thc child * 

FDUCAIION FOR DEMOCRAIK OF I iFL hc Code cjiiphasizcs that the organiza- 

tion of thc curnculiiin and the programme ol ic ivities ift schools should be so planned 
as to provide adequate training loi i dem cratu wa^ ol hie A step taken in this 
regard is the introdiu tion ol tlic stiu'ents parliament in scliools under which students 
meet and discuss piobleins In onjcr to have thc full impact ol this objective on thc 
educational organisition in llie State, it would be nctessarv to examine how thc orga- 
nisation of the educational svstcin, the c urncul ir and co-curiicular activities should be 
reorganised with a view to pioviding tiaming loi a democratic way of life Such a 
study has still to be planned 

FOSTFRiNO OF DEMOCRATIC ATTii DCS IN TFAGHERS — An important factor mvolvcd in 
evolving a programme of education lor democratic way of life is the attitude of thc teacher. 
The essence of education for democratic way of life lies in providing a democrauc social 
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atmosphere. This could be possible only if the teacher exercises his authority in a demo- 
cratic manner and provides opportunity to the students to act in a democratic way. It 
is not easy to find such teachers in such large numbers as requied by the State. The 
change over from the feudal order to the democratic social order in this State is a 
very recent phenomenon and it is no wonder that society does not foster the democratic 
type of personality. 

The Department of Education has to face this problem of working out the pro- 
gramme of education for a democratic way of life with teachers and inspectors who have 
not had the satisfaction of entering into democratic relationship with other persons and 
who have not deeply cherished democratic valu'cs in their own life. The Department 
could, perhaps, improve its personnel from this point of view to some extent by giving 
more preference to the democratic type of personality while recruiting teachers and in- 
spectors. The scope of making this type of selection is very much limited in the field 
of primary and secondary education, where it is most needed. The rapid expansion of 
educational facilities in this field creates more jobs than can be filled by suitable workers, 
and hence recruitment has to be done without much selection. 

The Department of Education has to accept this position of filling up posts with 
whatever ’pcf.sonnel is available irrespective of qualities and capacities of persons to 
foster the democratic way of life. This situation is likeh to continue for a consklcral)le 
period and the Department will hUve to find out other remedies. 

• The institutions of teacher education could perhaps make some contribution by 

* 

providing experiences of democratic living to teachers under training. The institutions 
are at present mostly concerned with imparting skills ol classroom teaching and this 
objective does no^t receive much importance It would be» necessarv to reorganise the 
working of teacher education institutions with a view to cmphasi/.ing the importance 
of education in democratic living. 

The Department of Education could also make significant contributions in fostering 
democratic attitude among teachers by organising the* administrative pattern on democratic 
basis. An important quality of the democratic administration is that responsibility is 
pushed fiirther down the line and everybody has the opportunity of making his contri- 
bution in formulating educational policies ano programmes in his own sphere and that 
everybody'^ feels that he can take action in his own sphere with a view to improving elli- 
ciency. ^ He should also have the confidence that the action taken by him will be respected 
by his seniors. “Delegation of responsibility should not be a sham paper transaction 
but something real.” 
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In the field of university education and secondary education, the constitution of 
different statutory bodies provides an opportunity to some teachers to share the respon- 
sibility of formulating policies and programmes. In other fields, there is no definite and 
explicit basis of participating in this experience with workers working in the field. 
The Department could foster democratic attitude among teachers by providing then) 
an experience of sharing responsibility in formulating policies and programmes. 

The scheme of democratic dcceutralization of administration reveals the democratic 
approach ol the State in the field of administration of developmental programmes, but 
the democratic approach is not carried to its logical consequiince in the general adminis- 
trative pattern. The school teachers h&ve very little initiative in matters of cxirriculum 
planning and selection of text- books. The Department of Education prescribes the syllabus 
and text-books and schools are required to use only the approved text- books. Though 
it has been laid down in the Code^ that it is the policy of the government to encourage 
experiments in curriculum planning, and institutions will, with the approval of the Depart- 
ment, be free to adopt special courses of studies, but in practice the Department has 
not been able to promote the approach of experimentation and the courses and text-books 
prescribed by the l)epartment are in use everywhere. The State develops vested interest 
when the tcxt-liooks arc nationalized and the experimental approach re. des into the 
background. The State of Rajasthan has foUov/cd the course of nationalization of text- 
books and there is no oppi^rtunit^ for the schools to exercise their judgment in the 
matter of planning their curru ulum or in the selection of text-book for students. The 
tendency towards centralization in educational administration is also revealed in the 
policy of government requiring the schools to purclia.se books and teaching aids out of 
the list notified b\ the Department. The sch''**!s thus siifi’cr from the loss of initiative 
and to that extent the teachers arc likely to r vC less faith in the democratic way of 
life. 


The Department of Education ha' to address itself to the problem of evolving an 
administrative set-up, in which respdnsiliility would be shared at all levels and every 
teacher would have an opportunity to make his maximum contribution in developing 
the educational programme. 

Sharing of responsibility by teachers becomes much more efiectivc, if there are 
suitable professional organisations a ' they provide a lorum for teachers to express their 
views and for administrators to have consultation with teachers. There are two organisa- 
tions of teachers in the State — one of university teachers, and . another a union of all 
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the teachers of the State. These agencies are of recent origin and they have still 
to organise themselves well for making any significant impact on educational planning 
in the State. There are no organisations of headmasters and of subject-teachers and 
the Department has to consider as to how it could promote the formation of such 
bodies. 

A healthy trend which has been developing during the last few years is the organisa- 
tion of seminars of teachers by the Department of Education. They provide an opportu- 
nity to teachers to study and exchange views on educational problems and foster a 
sense of professional rcspon;^ibility. They can, however, produce much more valuable 
results if the Department evolves a regular systeni of studying the outcomes of seminars 
and underUking follow-up work. 

INSPECTION. — One of the main functions of administration is to provide for regular 
inspection of the work done in the field. The Department of Education has regular 
inspecting staff and certain rules have been laid down in the Codc^ for the guidance 
•f the inspecing staff. It defines the main duty of the inspecting officers as checking and 
assessing the work and efficiency of educational institutions. It is ^also recognizes that 
the inspecting officers should give advice based on sound knowledge and experience. But 
the continual expansion of administrative responsibilities tends to tic down the inspect- 
ing staff to routine administrative problems like recruitment of staff, transfers, building, 
supply, auditing, etc., and they are hardly able to do insjjection in its proper sense which 
essentially means evaluation and guidance. It is worth examining by the Department 
whether it should not define in.spcclion in such a way that all administrative functions, 
which inspectors sometimes .spend mo.st of their time on, may l>e excluded from the 
function of an inspector. A similar suggestion was made by the Education Fellowship 
Group on Administration, Inspection and In-service Training during the N.hl.F. Conference 
in 1960. 

The function of providing guidance to teachers has siifi'ercd most due to the inspect- 
ing stiiff being overwhelmed with administrative work. If the inspecting staff is relieved 
from the routine administration, they may be in a better position to discharge their 
responsibility in this field. 

The N.E.F. Group while discussing the problems of administration, inspectu)n and 
in-service training considered the possibility of employing advisers, in addition to inspectors, 
whose ‘sole purpose may be to promote better teaching of subjects or stages in education, 

^ The Educational Code of Rajoithan, 1957, Chapter V. 
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and who arc not concerned with making formal judgment which may affect a school’s ’ 
reputation or a i earlier’s prospects of promotions. An advantage of such an arrangement, 
as observed by the group, may be that such a person can acquire relationship of trust with 
teachers which is free from fear or subseiviencc on their part, and which leaves them 
independence of action. With a much more natural relationship of this kind, far more 
fruitful work can lie done. The Croup also observed that this kind o( work can be 
carried out by tcachcis' colleges with extra-mural functions. The government has already 
made a move in thi,s direction I)y establishing Extension .Services Departments at two teachers’ 
colleges in the State. More effective ways and means of collalxiration between the 
Department of lidiication and te.-iclicrs have to be worked out. 

The State luus not recognized the importapee of specialized training for the inspecting 
staff. The iiuspccling staff is recruited only on the basis of experience and .seniority. 
Though the University of Rajasthan provides courses for the training of the inspecting 
staff, yet the Department docs itot seem to recognize the value of such a training. If 
the inspecting staff is not to have the benefit of coming into contact with recent ideas 
on education and guidance, their growth is likely to sulfcr and their mind fall into 'a 
ro”.tni. a'ul lose rreshuese vind vigour. 
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BACKGROUND 

What is now known as the Uttai Pradesh had a humble beginning in the second 
half of the eighteenth century^ After the Battle of Buxar in 1764 when Clive defeated 
the combined forces of Mir Kasim of Bengal, Na\i/ab Suja-ud-daula of Oudh and Shah 
Alam at Delni, the Nawab of Oudh ceded the distiict of Banaras and aieas adjoining 
it and Shah Alam not only granted Dcwani but passed on the virtual control of the 
districts of Allahabad and Kora to the British. Dining the weak legiine oi Shah Alam 
and his successors, the territories of the East Inara Company extended westwards. As 
a result of Wellesley's Subsidiary Alliance System, the Nawab of Oudh had to cede to 
tHe British in 1801 the Doab and certain teiTitories in Rohilkhand. A resident was also 
appointed at Lucknow. 

In spile «f such unsettled conditions, a few educational institutions on modern lines 
sprang up. In 1791, Jonathan Duncan started a Sanskrit College at Banaras. It was 
organised for securing competent interpreters of Hindu law, which was so constantly 
involved in the administration of justice in those clays ^ It may be noted that the first 
European school, established in the provime, is the famous La Martinaiie School of 
Lucknow. It was starred by'^ a Frenchman B) 1827, there were lour educational insti- 
tutions which were receiving state aids. These weie: (1) a school in Allahabad receiving 

t 

a monthly aid of Rs. 100 plus at non-iecuning aid of Rs. 1,000,- (2) the Jainarayan School 
of Banaras receiving grant of Rs. vl,033,® (3) the Delhi* College, Delhi receiving a grant 
of Rs. 3,000^ and (4) a school at Kanpur leceiving Rs. 400. “ Besides these, there was 
the Agr*a College, which was founded in 1824 from the rents of certain lands held by 
one Gungadhar Shastree. 

It may be noted that all these institutions were administeicd by the Bengal Council 
of Education. The control of the educational institutions in the North-Wester n Provinces 

^ Supra, p. 3. 

* Sharp, H, cd. ‘Fisher’s Mcmoris’. op cit., p 186 

* Ibid^ p. 1^. 

^ Ibid,, p. 188. 

^ Richie, ed. op. cit. p. 182. 
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was transferred from the Government of Bengal to Local Government together with the 
funds belonging to the colleges at Banaras, Agra and Delhi and all local resources, by 
a Resolution ol the Supreme Government, dated the 29th April, 1840^ At the time 
of the transier, there were in the new provinces three colleges and nine anglo-vernacular 
schools maintamcd by government For administeiing education in the provinces, Mr, 
M S Reid, a civil scivant, was appointed as the \isitor-geneial in 1850 

Alter the Wood’s Despatch, a Depaitment of Education was set up in the provinces, 
and Mr Reid became the fust Diiecf )r ol Public Instruction in 1855 He administered 
all educational aflaiis Mr Reid’s headquaitcis were at Allahaliad, where the capital 
was shifted fiom Agia in 1857 

On Ju4 H, 1858 this ^ilhcci issued the hist codified lules of grant-in-aid for non- 
government institutions in the following teims “E\eiy school in which some secular 
mstruction is imparted is eligible to leteive the giant, it being provided that the grant 
shall in no case exceed the sum expended on the school from piivate sources Scho*oling 
fees should be paid by at least two-thiids the number of pupils on the loll”*^ The 
condition of lequiiang half the sum of maintenance horn pnvate souiccs made it diffi- 
cult loi iion-mi ionar\ insiitutiuiis to (oinplv with, and it is no wonder theiefore that 
in 1882 while theie weie 17 n<jn-gov eminent high schools undei Indian management, 
theie \\eie is manv as 104 iindei the manigemcnt of Chiistian Missions'^ The financial 
position 1 the enluc education just belciie the Hnntei Commission was as follows 
Rs 216,000 wei'^ spent by government ioi the maintenince of state institutions, payment 
of the inspectoi ile and admiiiisti ative ofhceis and loi giving grants to non-government 
schools, Rs 5,41-, 000 wcie spent b\ loc il bodies to mainl un pnrnirv schools whicfi were 
stai ted aftc 1 tht Indian \\ ir 1 Iiidependenc'' of 1857 an*^* onl\ Rs 84,000 were paid 
b) piivatc Ol g inisations is don tuoris ^ Foi ghei education, there were two govern- 
ment colleges It Bin lias iiid Ml ihabad and t\vo semi-gciveinment institutions at Luck- 
now and Agia Iheie wcic mi sionars insti ilions of higher cducition at Kanpur, Agra 
and Gorakhpur 

Aftei the publiciuon of the Hiiniei Commission’s Rcpoit, a number of non-govern- 
ment institutions undti Indian main gement wem opened and new colleges were established 
at Meeiut and BaieilK In 1887, the Mlahabad University was established which was 
developed out of the Muir Centi il College It is intciestmg to note that though till 1906 

1 /W,p 228 ^ /6ir/,p ^7t75 * , 

® L Miikher|ff Problens of Adimnistratim of hdiication in India Mlahabad, Kuab Mahal, 1960 p 27 
* Ibid , p 29, 
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Oudh was considered to be a separate chief commissioner s province, yet N.W.P. and 
Cfudh were under a cominon Director ol Public Instruction, In 1906 the two provinces 
were amalgamated, and the new province was called the United Piovinccs ol Agra and 
Oudh with a lieutenant-governor as its bead and with Allahabad as its capitiil. 

In that very yeai an experiment was made by tiansfciiiig the contio] ol all govern- 
ment schools to non-government agencies, but it acated a gicat cruifusion, with the result 
that the expriment had to be abandoned within a ycai and the government assumed 
control of non-government institutions once again ^ 

A new era in universit) education began in th^ provinces due to the ret ommendations 
of the GalciUta University (Sadler) Commission’s Report In 1910, a teaching and resi- 
dential university was already csfablishcd in Banaras Ibi the Hindus 'J’his was followed 
by the organization of unitary' universities at Aligarh and Lucknow in 1920 The Allaliabad 
university was relieved ot its affiliating functions in 192/ on the establishment of the Agia 
university, which started functioning as an affiliating body m that >rar 

Anothei lesult of the Calcutta Universitv C )ninussion\ Rejvrt'was the (le.ition of 
the High Srliool and Intermediate Boards foi tlie pioviiuc The contiol of tlir high 
school leaving examinalioii as well as that ol intennerljate examination passed on to 
this new liodv, with the Directoi of Education as it chan man, an oflu lal seciitary' and 
35 other members as represent. itives of schools, mtcing-duite colleges, uiusctsKics as 
well 'as a lew nominated ofhccis* The uiiucisilies ol l>xpcuas and Aligaih weie, 
how'CYcr, peimittcd to hold parallel school !ea\ ing and intermediate e\. iniiu.it ions liu tlicii 
associated institutions only Unlike oilier pioMiues, many inter nu* ii ite colleges sprang 
up in U.P. and the Inteirn •diatc Examination w.is ct.nsideied, for all intents *irul purposes, 
to be within the orbit of serc'iulary educate n 

With the advent of the Monlfojd Reioiins, the popul.u rmnistr) ti lecl to spread 
primary education. But at times it cr into (‘pr^i conflict with the Director of Public 
Instruction regarding the policy A change came in 19^7 with the grant of provincial 
autonomy and the fiis< Congress Minislei of the Province appointed j ccnniuittce to m(|U'ie 
into the condition of primary and secondai\ 'education witii Achaiya N.iicndra Deva 
as its chairman. The rejxirt was published oiilv m 19 PJ, when the Gongiess Ministry 

^ Progress of Eucation in India. Vlth QuLmquinni.il Revnew, 1907-12, Vol I, pp. 73-98 
* U.P. Intermediate Education Act, 1921 
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had resigned Though only of academic impojtancc, it made many useful suggestions. 
It tiled to do away with the two-way ladder system of giving vernacular education through 
primal V schools loi loui \cais and middle schools i^)r three vcais, and anglo-veinacular 
education through A V high schools which had an upper primary stage usually from 
Class Til lor two yeais foil* wed by a high school stage of six yrais’ duiation with an 
addiU(>iial two ye.iiifc ioi the intermediate stage 

The Narendra llev«t Cjoinmitte'" cud awa^ with this dLspaiitv at the primary stage 
by cnvLsaging a common primary o jiiiiioi basic course of five years both for rural 
and urban areas Regarding secondaiv cchiration, the Committee obsened 

The ayrtrtu must hr ^ complete, self- ufhcient, and integrated whole It ought 
not to be sulxiidiuated to the requirements ol univcisity education and should not be 
considered as merely a st gr m tliC educational Udder as a w.istelul opening into the 

hall ol highri learning Tlic courses should be scll-sulhc lent and constitute a unit 

h\ themselves Courses ol various tv pcs, therefore, be provided to suit boys with 
ditlercat aptitudes ind t dents 

The C munitu-o lurtliei s ggc ted that the higl scronoar/ stage should be of four 

yfais duratjon (Si 1 P. to \1I) with piovision ol dternativ'- courses divided into four 

cAtegoiies ic, <^n I 1) vhuh n hterar , scientific , <on>tructue * ncl aesthetic. 

It fnilliei held th I l lough e ri qontv ol stcoiKi«ii\ schools should be multilateral in nature, 
vet a far juoportion ol ll^e ni in it )ii sliould be unilateral or bilateral also 

'1 hoi gh the r ouimeiP iLioiis of the \ lun ira l^(va ComiU'ttce remained mostly bn 
piper )et the \clvisoiv Regime vhidi lollowtd the re ignation ol the Giingrcss Ministry 
did iciorm primii rduc ilion 1 (oiuertiiig the prim r) schools into Basic institutions. 
In these: schemes, j cialt w ’s ting . ilong wit' irt ami im a Tlmsnlie system of cor- 
rthuion as piopo c 1 m oilloi’ox isic s( Iiool ac oidii g to the Wardlia Scheme was not 
followed 

It was in that llu icorgini^' tion at du seioiUtarv level began A number 

Ol midcUc and high s* ho >1 v. u (oiucitel ii'lv> higher sc(ondai\ schools Curriculum 
was also widened v'lti the pio isjon of liter ir hiiuIk, constructive (cominerual, agn- 
cultiird and ind i tr.al) and aestiietii (iii isu and arts) courses But the practical result 
showed that ninetv per ccrii oi the < im idalts ollcico arts, scicmc and commerce courses. 
The lew that ollcrccl constn ctiv^* ( oursts found th * they weic led into a blind alley. 
They were neither competent cnoiigh to sei ure jobs, nor had thev sufficient fesourccs 
and perhaps training to start business ol their own 
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Thus the changes introduced in the curriculum of the reorganised scheme of secondary 
education were bitterly criticized and many questioned their practicability. Accord- 
ingly, on March 18, 1952, the U.P. Government appointed the second Acharya Naren- 
dran Deva Committee to examine the various groups, A,B,C and D of the curriculum 
and to report how far this classification of subjects served their essential purpose. The 
Committee submitted its report on May 8, 1953. It made comprehensive proposals 
including further reform of the curriculum. It recommended the elimination of the sub- 
division of subjects into main and subsidiary, a better co-ordination between the techni- 
cal and general eduational courses and the carrying over the final >ear of Inter- 
mediate classes to the Univrt-sity. 

Regarding the acceptance of the three->ear degree course as envisaged in the 
Radhakrishnan University Commission Report and the Mudaliar Commission Report, 
this vState first opposed the scheme. It was feared that its well-established inter- 
mediate colleges would suffer a break-up by si i'-hing of a year and that fifty per 
cent of its intermediate teachers would be thrown out of employment as it was not possible 
fbr the majority of them to find employment in degree colleges which require a difierent 
type of qualifications. The State has, however, now agreed to fall in line witli other 
states provided its structure of secondary education upto the intermediate stage is 
allowed to be kept in tact. 

ADMINISTRATION AT THE HEADQUARTERS 

« 

.One peculiar feature of the administration in the U.P, is the want of a clear-cut centre 
of administration. Aftei the First War of Indian Independence, the capital was shifted 
from Agra to Allahabad while Lucknow remained the capital of Oudh. From 1921 on- 
wards there has been a steady attempt to shift the capital lioin Allahabad to Lucknow, 
though some of the offices are stationed at Allahabad. Ldu cation is one of the few 
departments that suffers from this bifurcation. VVhfle the Education Minister and his 
Secretary have their offices at Lucknow, the office of the Director of Public Instruction, 
who since 1947 is called the Director of Education, is at Allahabad. The Director 
himself has a camp office at Lucknow, where he stay's for the most part of the year. 

Th^ Education Minister defines the general policy and is responsible to the legis- 
lature. In addition, he has at present Home and Information portfolios too. He is assisted 
by a deputy minister, who is solely in charge of education. The Education Secretary 
is an administrative officer and executes the general policy and looks to the appoint- 
ment and transfer of gazetted officers of the Department. The main burden of administra- 
tion falls on the Direct 9 r of Education. Besides him, the headquarters staff consists of a 
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joint director of education, five deputy directors of education (of whom one is a lady) 
and two assistant deputy directors. There is also a special post, known as the ‘Director 
of Training’. He is the executive head of all government training colleges. 

The entire State is further divided into eight regions, with a deputy director for each 
region. The names of these regions are: Meerut, Agra, Allahabad, Lucknow, Varanasi, 
Gorakhpur, Bareilly and Uttar Khand. The Director of Education has delegated a part 
of his responsibility to the regional deputy directors. This includes the administration 
of the grants-in-aid, arbitration of di^^putes between teachers and managements, hearing 
appeals against inspectors, collection of statistics, and enforcement of the director’s 
orders. 

Each region is liirther divided into districts, with a district inspector of schools for each 
district. lie is responsible for the efTicient administration of the schools under his juris- 
diction. He recommends grants-ln-aid and reports against maladministration to the 
Regional Deputy Director. While he is entitled to inspect all schools, he can officially 
visit an intermediate college as the chairman of a panel consisting of three members. 
The panel should include at least one principal of an intermediate college and a 
niciiib^f from a J.egree college. 

High schools are inspected by the district inspector, anti middle st ols generally 
by an assistant inspector. Primary schools are in charge of a deputy inspector of 
.schools. He is assisted by a namb'*r of sub-deputy inspectors, who visit district board 
schools. 

Till recently, the administration of primary education in a district was entrusted to 
a District Education Committee with a chaimian and the deputy inspector as its secretary. 
This duality of control often i;esulted in open between die chairman and the secre- 

tary', because while the former had the executi emergeilcy powers, the latter was the 
administrative ofTicer. Di.sciplinary transfers of teachers recommended by the deputy 
inspector were often turned down by the chairman. Due to t,he appointment of the antarim 
zila parishad for each district board, this conflict has ended for the time being. The 
parishad consists of noniinatetl persons witli limited powers, and thus the deputy inspector’s 
voice is now supreme. 

The State has 1 14 municipalities and 5 corporations at Agra, Kanpur, Allahabad, 
Varanasi and Lucknow'. The responsibility of administration of primary in stitutions in 
these local bodies rests in the Education Committee r the municipal board or corporation. 
Some of them have intermediate coueges (and one of them has even a degree college) under 
them. The Educational Committee in such a case is considered on par with a private 
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management. These institutions arc inspected by the government inspectorate, and they 
are treated like other aided institutions. 

Besides this usual administrative machinery, there are special inspectors for makhtabs 
and Sanskrit pathsalas. There is no separate arrangement for the inspection of primary 
schools for girls of rural areas, where they arc generally inspected by the deputy or the sub- 
deputy inspector. The corporations and municipalities usually appoint two superintendents 
ol education — one for hoys’ schools and the other, usually a lady, for girls* schools. Each 
of the eight regions has a regional inspectress of girls’ schools. She inspects all the girls’ 
schools within her jurisdiction, and also visits Intermediate Colleges as the chairman of 
the panel of three. The regional inspcctrc.sscs arc directly under the Assistant Directress 
of (yirls* Schools. 

Each inspector or regional inspectress appoints an advisory body consisting oJ' heads 
of institutions within his or her jurisdiction. But such a body has no statutory recognition. 
There is another officer called the Registrar of Departmental Examinations, whose res- 
ponsibility is to hold dcparimentai examinations in languages, vernacular final for rural 
schoob and also to conduct teachers’ training examinations for primary teachers as well as 
for junior high school teachers. He also conducts post-graduate training examinations for 
high school Jlcachcrs, though this job is also being shared by the universities. 

There is an officer for text-books, who appoints reviewers for books and prescribes text- 
books upto the junior high school level. The publication of the Shiksha, an official educa- 
tional journal, is under another officer called the Editor. He is helped by an advisory 
boArd of cditoi-s. 

STATUTORY BODIES 

The most important statuloiv body is the Board of High School and Intennediate 

• ' 

Education constituted by an Act in 1921, which w«'is amended in 1958. The Director 

of Education is its ex-officio chainnau and it has a whole-time secretary ivssisted by a 
number of assistant secretaries. The Board has a number of representatives of headmasters 
and principals, a representative from each of the ur*iversities and a number of nominated 
officials. It conducts the high school and intermediate examinations for the entire State 
(except, the examinations in the fee<ier institutions of Banaras and Aligarh universities), 
and prescribes their courses and text-l)ooks. It further grants recognition to dilTerciit 
institutions on the recommendations of district inspectors or regional inspectresses. The 
Board forms. a number of subject cor mittees, consisting of its own members and a few out- 
side experts. The committees prescribe text-books and frame courses in their specific 
fields. The Board has, howxvcr, no power to recommend grants-in-aid. 
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The Regional Arbitration Boards are semi- statutory bodies. 1 ormerly they were 
provided in the Educational Code hut now they are approved by the U.P. Intermediate 
pjducation Act ol’ 195J5. A teacher working in the government school is appointed by the 
Public Services’ Commission and his services are regulated by government service rules. 
Teachers of aided schools and intermediate colleges are appointed by a selection committee, 
which is set up for each district. Such appointments should, however, be approved by the 
district inspector. It is suggested that tlie selection committee should iurther include an 
expert from a panel prepared by the district inspector, when headmasters and principals 
are to be appointed Dismissal, removal or degradation of a teacher can be done only 
with the prior approxal of the di.strict inspector foi* a teacher and of the regional deputy 
director for a headmaster or principal. They can, however, appeal to the Regional Arbitra- 
tion Board, which consists of the regional deputy director as its chairman and a represen- 
tative of the U.P. Secondary Teachers’ Association and another of the U.P. Managers’ 
As.sociation . An attempt is being* made to form district advisory committees, consisting 
of representatives of teachers, managers and the district inspector for settling minor disputes. 
This scheme i.s, ho^vc^'cr, at an experimental stage in ten places only It is too early A) 
state '*’hat shape diese bodies Avill finallv take, as it is diHicult to predict whether they will 
be statutorx' or mere advisory bodies. 

A State Board of Social Education has been recently foimed to look alter J'.dult educa- 
tion in the State. Its members are all nominated and a universit\ vice-chancellor is its 
chairman. It is, however, under the Minister of Social Services. The State University 
Cirants’ Coininillcc is another body, consisting of educationists nominated by the governor. 
It disbur.scs new grants to the iini\ ersities and alFdiatcd colleges. '1 he administration of 
routine block-grants is still under the jurisdiction of the Secretarx ol Ediication. 

j 

THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND HIGHER L . JCATION' 

Administration ol higher education in tl ' L ttar Pradesh is Icll to the uni\ ersities and 
this State has now the largest number ol universities. The oldest is the Allahabad 
Universitx' which chajiged from an r:5.aniining to a teaching body in 1921, though it retain- 
ed its alliliating functions till the Agra Ibiivcrsity was created in 1926. The Agra 
Ibiivcrsity is a purely alliliating body even at present. The Bariaras Hindu University 
has been functioning since 1916. Aligarh Muslim Unixersity and Lucknow Lniversity 
came into existence in 192 ). Tliese three universities arc teaching and examining bodies. 
They, however, differ in character. The Banaras Hindu Universit) and the ^Aligarh 
Muslim University are denominational all-India organisations and have non-official 
chancellors and \dcc-chancellors with executive powers xested ii\ the pro-vice-chancellor. 
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The Central Government exercises control over them through the President of the Indian 
Republic, who is the ex-officio visitor of these two universities. 

Agra University is an affiliating body, and its vice-chancellor had been till recently 
a mere part-time officer. The governor is the ex-officio chancellor of Agra, Allahabad and 
Lucknow universities. But the vice-chancellors ol the two latter universities arc full-time 
persons. They are nominated by the ch/ancellor with due regard to the wishes of the 
court, the sovereign body o(' the university. 

Due to the rapid expansion of university cdiicatioii after 1947, the character ol* the 
teaching universities has widely changed. The • number of their affiliated degree col- 
leges along with their undergraduate strength has increased considerably. The Courts 
or the Senates also grew unwieldy in size. It was, therefore, considered necessary to 
amend University Acts ot Agra, Allahabad and Lucknow. According to the revised 
Acts, it is the Syndicate or the Executive Council which prepares the panel of the vice- 
(ffiancellor and not the Senate or the Court. The number of representatives from the 
teachers’ constituency has also been reduced and the principle of flection has been re- 
placed by rotation according to seniority. The constitutions of new universities have 
also been* framed on these lines. These are the Engineering University of Roorkec, the 
University' ol Gorakhpur, the Sanskrit University of Varanasi, and the Agricultural Uni- 
versity, at Pant Nagar. Two more universities are likely to be established — one at 
Kanpur and the other at Meerut on the lines ol the Cbrakhpur Universit\ . 

I 

Thus, there is a wide div'crgeiice in the constitution and Innclions in tlic universities 
of this State. Baiiaras and Aligarh arc. central nnhersities. Rut wliilc the former has 
some degree colleges alTdiated to it, the latter has none. The degree colleges of .Migarh 
town are aflilialed to the Agra University. Roorkee .and Pant Nagar universities are 
single faculty institutions. ^Vllahabad, Lucknow and (rorakhpur irnivcrsitics have similar 
constitutions. With the exception ol teacher cdircation, all the urriver'sities condirct their 
entire post-graduate teaching. They share the undergraduate work and the trainirrg of 
teachers with their affiliated institutions. But while the jurisdiction of the Gorakhpur 
University spreads over the eastern districts of the State, the jiaisdictiori of Allahabad 
and Lucknow universities is restricted over an area of ten miles distance from their l»ead- 
quarters. The Medical College at Kanpirr is, however, alliliated to the Lucknow Univer- 
sity. The Agra University is an alfili ;ing university with jurisdiction over western districts. 

« 

Its recognised colleges can, however, carrj- on post-graduate teaching. The Varanasi 
Sanskrit University is qurely unitary in nature. 
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The state government controls the universities in various ways. The vice-chancellor 
is nominated by the chancellor or the governor, though the chancellor’s choice is limited 
to the panel ol' three selected by the executive council. If the decision of the council 
is unanimous, the chancellor has to abide by it. The chancellor, being the constitu- 
tional head ol the State, is further authorised to nominate as many members on the 
Executive Council as there are rx-nffnio teachers on it. These teachers are generally the 
deans ol different laculties. The Director of Education and the Director of Medical 
Services are also ex-ojlicio members f tlic executive council. 

T he sanction ot the state government is lurthcr necessary for the approval of any 
new item ol expenditure. The University (Grants Committee of the State also disburses 
new grants to universities and alfiliatcd colleges. There is also the University Grants 
Commission ol the Centre, which is approached by all the universities for financial assist- 
ance. The Commission, howexcr, gives grants only when the matching grant from the 
state government is available (except in case of Banaras Hindu and Aligarh Muslim universi- 
ties, which arc direct concerns ol the central government). These grants arc, however, 
very limited in nature. 

Thr state go\ei*ninent lurtlicr controls the appointment of teachers. Be.sidcs a few 
members of the executive council, (‘\cry selection committee must have two o^ three experts 
chosen from a panel approx cd bx the chancellor. Tcac'liers appeal to the chancellor 
against the decisions of the x icc-chancelloi or tlie executive council. His decision is, 
howexcr, shaped to a groat extent hx the Minister oi I’ducatioii. 

The government ctdlegcs are under the direct control of tlie Director of Edneatjoh. 
The private institutions haxe theii own boaids of mariageineril oi goxerniiig bodies. As 
(hex receive grants from the State, so the\ aie iipflcr partial control ol the state government. 
Iwcrx private college has its* own .>Liection coni tlee (or the appointm**nt of its teachers. 
It consists of iepn*sciitalivcs ot tlic unixcisitx as x\ell as of its goxerniiig body including its 
principal, and a lew experts api^<untcd bx ,hc chancellor. The government further 
prescribes the salary grades of teaclicrr of the universities as well as of degree colleges. It 
also axvards scholarships and research giants. Thus except for the two central universi- 
ties xxdiich arc primarilx’ the concern oi the central goxernmcnl, the state goxernment 
wields a considerable control over all colleges and universities xx'ithin the State. No 
dou])l, it is exercised indirectly- 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Except lor the two feeder institutions ol Aligarh and Banaras universities, the entire 
secondary education is under the dual control of the Bcjard of High School and Intermediate 
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Education and the State Department of Education. The Board grants recognition to 
the institutions, fixes the curriculum and prescribes text-books for the higher secondary 
stage only, and conducts the two public examinations, viz, the High School and Intermediate 
examinations. In the High School Examination, as many as 2,03,138 appeared in 1959 
and in 1962 the number was still larger.^ It ma)’ be noted that this examination 
presents the largest number of examinees in the whole world. E\'en in the Intermediate 
Examination, as many as eight) -nine thousand students appeared in 1959.2 

It may be noted that official influence dominates the Board. There are several 
reasons. In the first place, the Board is not free from official control, though it is a 
statutory bod\- The Directof is its ex-ojjuw chairman, the secrctar\' is a senior govern- 
ment officer and its secretariat consists ol' government servants. In the second place, 
the government controls the purse strings, since no new item of expenditure can be ope- 
rative without its prior .sanction. Finalb, a fair number of the Tiicmbcrs ol the Board 
are state servants since they arc ‘^x-offiao members Thpugh they do not form the majo- 
rity, yet they hold the balance when there aic factions among elected members 

* The secondary institutions arc of two main types government and non-go\ ci ninent. 
Out of a total of 1,441 higher secondary schools in 1958-59 as man\ as 127 w^erc of the first 
type. Th^ teachers of these schools aie government servants. Thev arc appointed by 
the Public Services’ Commission and arc governetl b\ government service ndcs. The 
pupils’ tuition fee is tlie onlv source ol income of these institutions, and the government 
has to bear the entire deficit. It is inteicsting to note that as much as 27-3 [ cr cent of 
the, entire budget for secondary education is spent over these institutif)us, though they 
enrol* only nine per cent of the total clientele 

Non-government institutions are managed by three bodies: (1) municipalities and 
corporations, (b) antarim dlln fiariskii(h and ('3'i private managements- aided and unaided. 
The municipalities and corporations maintain hardlv 40 intermediate codeges and high 
schools, which are under the control of the education committees with the Municipal 
Education Superintendent acting as the manager. They receive state aids and are subject 
to government inspection. Municipalities and corporations arc not generally short of 
funds, and their teachers are paid regularly. The second ty]^c of institutions are under 
the management of the district boards or anlarim zMa parishads, which have been formed for 
rural areas in 1958. These institutions are mostly junior high schools or lormer vwnacular 
middle schools. It may be noted that the majority of secondary schools of the State are 

^ U*. P. Government. Shiksha Kee Pragati, Vol. II, 1960. p. 27. 

® Ibid., p. 29. 
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of this type, Due to paucity of funds and other mismanagements, the district boards 
had to face huge deficits and teachers’ salaries were not paid regularlv Due to the 
formation of antanm ztlla partshads, the situation has impiovcd But the financial con- 
dition is not bright as \et 

\ laigr nunibci of non-gov eminent secondar\ institutions arc managed b} private 
liodies lhe\ ha\e then own managing committees, elected In lepiesentativcs of their 
own educational societies Oigani/ c tions like the DA \ , the vaiiuis Christian societies, 
and a few other educatumal ti lists nm a numbei of schools ol then own Each of them 

has a common governing liodv lor all then schools he numbci of such institutions 

« 

IS not large, and tlie majoritv of educational societies are independent, isolated units 
As man\ as 1 2'K) highci secondary schools iccci\c maintenance grants from government 
In assessing llic aid due, a contiibiition b\ the management ecjual to one-(ouith of the 
incicinenis m teacheis’ safanes is taken into account Ixcepl the missionai^ societies, 
the majoMtv of pnvate managements find it ciiflicult to find the contnliiition Thev 
resort to unfair tactics Ihcii fust cfloits aie diiect^d to augment then fee income by 
mere ismg student enrolment This is p issiblc 1)\ showing i good pen entage ol passes 
in p ii>i c \amin tions vvliuh is uiiloitunatcl) at turns achieved b\ adojitinv certain ejues- 
tionablc methods s u h as connivance at mil juacticcs In inial areas lic' (\ei, it is not 
alwavs possilile to incuMsc enrolments and hence piivatc managements sornclimes compel 
teacheis to sign for <i pav and gi\r the rii less so that the e\]ienditnrc of the school as shown 
in the annual return sul)mitt»d to goveinmcnt tlirongh the district inspec tcji of schools 
shows a highei figmc linn whit is actualK spent Ihil the woist suffereisaie the tcachets, 
who arc forced to contiibitc Noluntaiih though it is b\ no means ‘v c^luntaiv ’) for the 
welfare of the schcxil Scmictiinc s the situ ition is paitialK '' ised bv disjicnsing with the 
services ol a well-piicl tcach\*i and in uplacing nn with a ticsli ict ruiU drawing a smaller 

r 

pav The saving i utilised lc)i gi,\ing me icments othcis Thus all tlicsc mal-piacliccs 
have then loots at tiic mabilitv of piiv lU ni mage men is to meet the annual deficit Pri- 
vate donations aic also not sufhcuntl cncouiagmg With the abolition ol the zctrnindary 
(landlc 3 icl s\stcm\ tlu Stitc has lost’ a luge numhei ol teiiclal «instrociats who formerly 
used to contnhuU handsomeh tow u els the wtlTarc ol schools Main schools aie at 
tunes forced to take additional levies fiom guaidians bv means ol so called development 
donations These aie also not voluiitaiv but are ]ust unauthoi is< cl additional levies 

As main as 2J0 secondarv schools aic iinaidc They iiic'et their expenditure 
through tuition fees and such private donations as thev can secure As most of them 
live in the hope ol receiving government grants, so thev tiv to confrom to the depart- 
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mental rules legarding scales of salary and inciements They too are forced lo resort to 
malpractices unscrupulously so long as thev do not get go\crnment grants 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The control of primary education is \ested mainlv in the hands of the local bodies 
In 1948, the government launched a new scheme and started opening 2,200 state primary 
schools per year By 1951 the progitss slowed down and most of the schools wcie trans- 
ferred to the district authorities The piiniaiv schools aic administered by three iyT>cs of 
mangements— government, local bodies (muuK ipalitics and anlarim ziUa parishads) and pri- 
vate mangements Out of 30^363 primary schools in the State, as lew as 857 are govern- 
ment institutions The corpoiations and municipalities uni 2,206 schools of their own 
Each municipality or corpoiation has it jwn education committee with a superintendent 
of education as its chief executive ollicer Some of the largei cities have a separate ladv 
superintendent for girls’ schools The municipal schools aie crowded with childien of 
poof communities Their teachers are pooilv paid and thev are generallv ill-eciuipped 
Though 1 5 municipalities have introduced the scheme of compulsory education, vet some 
of the guardians tiy to evade the lesponsibilitv as childien in the agc-groiip of (>-ll are 
economic assests and the attendance officers are not vigilant enough 

* i 

In rural areas the priinai) schools numbeiing 25,152 are under the district bonds or 
at present undci then successois, the anlarim ^illa parishads They sufTer (lom the same 
ills of dual management as do the junior high schools .Then teachers arc pooiU paid 
and *rec eivc less than peons of government schools Even this mcagit salaiv is often 

t 

left io aiiears due to mismanagement Consecjuentlv , the teachcis have little enthusiasm 
for work The guardians aie also apatlietic to education and withdraw then children 
from schools as e^rly as possible The majoiity of (hildui* leave schools bcloie thev 
reach Class II and lapse into illitcr ic \ once again, wph the icsuh that onl\ onc-thircl 
of children of primarv school-going age b-ll aic attending schools in the State at 
piesent 

There are as manv is 148 private aided primarv schools Some of them ait' just 
primal y departments of \nglo-\^ernaculai schools They charge tuition fees and also 
claim grants fiom the municipalities on per capita basis A few of them have pic- 
primary or kindergarten and Montcssori departments also Their tuition lees arc veiy 
high Hence only iich parents can afford to send tlieii children to such schools This 
lielps these private primary schools to pay attra»tive salaries to their tcacheis and 
secure services of such competent teachers as are not available in other types of schools 
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They compare favourably with private schools ol the 1. S A except that the pri\ate 
institutions of the USA do not get an) additional grants lioin public funds 

BRANCHES OF EDUCATION NOT CONTROLLED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Two important branches oi education are not contiollecl h) the Ministei ol Education 
These are medical and technical education Expenditure ovci these two items is not 
included in the Fidiuation budget the Stale There are three medical colleges — at 

Lucknow, Kanpur and Agra The award the \I B B S degree There is piovision 
tor MD and MS degrees, and lor diplonns m Dcntisti\, Pulrlic Health and Opthal- 
molog\ The academic control ol the medical ccdlcgcs rests with tlie universities (the first 
two under the Lucknow Unj\etsit\, and the thud under the \gra Lniversit)), but thev 
are stale rnstitutions and as such thev arc under the adminrstiativ c control ol the Minister 
ol Public Health The Lnivcisitv ol Lucknow aw uds ayitrudti degree also Engineering 
education is completelv under the Miiiistrv ol Indust les \t the apex ol the engineering 
instrtutions is the Rooikee Lnivcrsit), which is a state universiU It awards the B E and 
Mr degrees Die uriiversitv also holds in overseers cxaminatic^n (or matriculates They 
have studv loi ipciiod ol two vcuscrthci lu the Roorkc'e C ollege or in two schools for 
overseers at lau ktic w oi in i namhci ol tcmpoiaiv schools opened in ot rer cities and 
recognised lot this puruosc Theie aic thice govcrninent technical schools at Lucknow, 
Gorakhpur and Jh insi Hkv also uli iit maliieuliUs and award ceilihcate alter three 
years training lire last vcai^ol the course is the appicutuc period The two central 
universities vi/ , B inai is aiic* Migaih have then cmn engineering colleges The Banar:as 
Ljiu\cisiIv has also its own c illc ges ol Icchnologv ind mining engineering The Har- 
court Peehnologic al InsUtutf ol Kanpiu adnats science gi id nates lor the Diploma 
course and undcigi idi ates Ipr th citihcatt c isi Tt is at present contiollecl b) the 
VIinisti*\ o( Industiv but iii the mar lutuic th institi tc* will come directl) under the 
Central (tov eminent Iheic is also a loicst ollege al IVhiadiin which is controlled by 
Government ol Indn 

Thus the thicc medical instUiitibns arc undti the diuP contiol ol the Health Minister 
and univeisitics I he Lngmccung Lnivcrsitv i^l Rocakec and the technical schools of 
Lucknow, Jhansi arid (joiakhj)ui as well as the Harcouit Pec hnological Institute are 
directl) under the Ministiv oi Indiistius which contiols even academic administration 
The Overseers’ co uses at Lucknow and clsewhcie «u oflcied in private aided institutions 
under the orbit ol the Roorkc L nversitv acadernicall) , but financiallv -aided bv the 
Industries Department Tlie technological and engineering colleges ol Banaras and the 
Engineering Department ol the Ahgaih Univcisitv come undci ^ic control ol the Central 
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Government which may take over the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute also. 

The Ministry' of Education has no control over these institutions. Hence the State 
Annual Report on Education docs not furnish their educational data. This is a big 
handicap for any person to get an overall picture of progress of education of the State in 
all its phases. Moreover, these are being run to secure the necessary personnel for services 
and their courses do not pay sufficient heed to true academic needs 

A notable feature of this State is its organization of administration of technical educa- 
tion at the secondary level. The Industries department introduced tAvo examinations, 
viz., (1) High School Examination and (2) Intermediate Technical Examination in 19.55. 
With effect |rom 1959, these two examinations have been handed over to the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Examination These courses have been revised and 
include: 

1. High School Technical Education Examination : • (1) Electrical Wiring for Electri- 
cian, (2) Light Mechanics, (S') Block Smithy, (4) Sheet Metal Work, (5) Welding and 
Soldering, (6) Printing Press Work and (7) Elements of General Engineering; and 

2. Intermediate Technical Examination: (1) Elements oi Mc( lianical Engineering, 
(2) Elernentarv Electrical Engineering, (3) Elementary C^ivil largincering, (4) Elemen- 
tary Ele(»tronics, and (5) Elementary Auto-mobile Engineering 

Out of the new courses mentioned above, courses ui Elements of General Engineer- 
ing at the High School (Technical) Examination and ^Elements oi Mechanical and 
Elementary Electrical Engineering at the Intermediate fcchnical Examinations have 
been rstarted in ten government multipurpose schools and one aided private institution 
of the State. vVdequate provision has been made lor intensive work-shop practice for the 

students offering, these courses 

« 

EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

Like medical and technical education, social educatioiT ol adults is also outside the 
orbit of the Department of Education. It is under 'the Minister ol Social Services The 
Uttar Pradesh is one of the backward stales with regard to adult literacy and whatever 
schemesewerc introduced by the Congress Ministries in 1937 receivTd a set back during 
the advisory regime and a number ol newly opened adult libraries were closed. The 
only notable featui'e that is continued is the celebration of what Is known as the ‘literacy 
week’ when pupils mostly of urban c*icas parade through the streets and shout slogans. 
This has a propaganda rather than an educational value. In 1950 a two-men committee 
was formed by the stat^ government to revive the programme of adult education, but 
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before the recommendations of the committee could be considered, the Central Government 
launched its five->ear plans Consequently, the State was divided into a number of blocks 
for the implementation of developmental schemes The new programme keeps social 
education rathci than liteiacv in the forefront, and even social education at ceitain places 
IS supplemented with \ocational education The opinions arc divided regarding the 
extent of literacy attained by the illiteiates under the new scheme Expciience, however, 
shows that pi ogress is lastei among men than among women \ny scheme of social 
education should also bear in mino that two-thirds of c hildren of primary school-going 
age are not leceiving any school education and that there is considerable wastage and 
stagnation It will, theiefoie, be necessary to implement a programme of continuation 
education foi siuh children The dearth of ^ram-sevikas is another big handicap m the 
implementation of the programme among the ladies The wiitcr conducted two surveys^ 
for evaluating the success of social education programmes at Kanpur in 1957 and at 
Lucknow in 1959 and found that the. success of the scheme was only partial in both the 
areas The Lucknow survey included the study of the well-known pilot project at 
Bakshikci Tabab, which is much acKcitised and is one of the three aieas for intensive 
development selected!)) the state govcinment with foieign aid This pilot project lacts 
that ical inspiring influence on social education ^programme ol the State as it was sup- 
posed to produce 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND LOCAL BODIES 

During 195^1-59, there wene 11,721 recognised educational institutions in the State 
Of these, J 7 pei cent v^ere managed b) government, HO 1 per cent bv local boards and 
15 6 pci cent bv private bodies (10 0 pei cent aided and 5 6 per cent unaided) ^ • 

Vmong the private boches, the Chiistia iissionaiv ‘o leties aii the paoncers The 
Methodist, Baptist Weshan, S P (r and Gath ic Missiorss wcic the fii’st to come forward 
for spieachiig education The\ could receive liberal help Irom foicign lands, viz , U K, 
L) S \ , Iiance, Spain and (icimanv They, as mentioned earlici, aie able to qualify 
themselves to sec me government aids easih, as they can match state giants without much 
dilhcultv riieir prosclvtising activities, however, evoked bitter resentment fiom the 
more conservative elements Paiallel Indian p ivate bodies have, however, been establi- 
shed The most impoitant ol these is the DAV Then institutions are knitted together 
bv the Arva Samaj Other religious sects like the Muslims, Sikhs and the Sanalandharmts 

^ Studies rcfcried to heu are two Id dissertations of K'lnpiir by I Mukhcrjtc and fe B Gupta 
(1957-58) and of I.ucknow by 1 Mukhcr,ec and R i\ Misra (19^9-60) 

* U P. Government Skthha hee Pra^ati, \ o! II, 19()0 p 9 
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Opened their own schools. Linguistic minorities like Bengalis, Sindhis, Maharastrians, 
and communities like the Kanyakubja Brahmins, Kayasthas, Kshattryias, Khettris, 
Vaishyas and the like are also organising their schools and colleges. The one result of 
so many different institutions is the division of the State into a number of sub-cultural 
islands. 

Private individuals have also established educational institutions — some have philan- 
thropic motives and others are profiteering concerns. With the abolition of the zamindari 
or landlord system, the first t^'pe of institutions are graduall) d^appearing. The attain- 
ment of independence has also ])rought in new problems. In the first place, all schools 
are required to open their d<Y)rs to all communities; and religious instruction, if any, is to 
be optional, provided they care lor state grants. In the second place, financial contribu- 
tions to mission schools from foreign lands show a fall and the public donation to educa- 
tion is dwindling dowui due to uncertain economic conditions. At the same time, the 
number of schools is increasing due to a rapid growth of education. The state aids are 
alsOi not very liberal. Thus the situation is not very happy. Ecjually perplexing is 
the position of the headmaster or ihe principal of a private high school oi collc'gc. It 
is rather anomalous. The head has to serve two masters. On one hand he is responsible 
to the Education Department for efficient administration, on the other, he is the tool of the 
management ^r enforcing voluntary contributions from teachers and in levying unauthor- 
ised fees on students. He has also to prepare a case against a teacher, whom the manage- 
ment wants to sack and very often he has to do it against his own will. The management 
may also at times interfere with the admini.stration of sucli funds as the gamers fund for 
whi(!h he is responsible, or in the enforcement of disciplinarv measures, Ibr which the 
head bf the institution is answerable to the inspector. The situation is worse, when the 

management’s party politics guides his actions and activities. Such a state of affairs, 

« 

however, does not exist in all, institutions. 

What has been said for private managements prevails on a wider scale in local bodies 
like municipalities, corporations and district boards. There too, the head ol the institu- 
tion has to please different factions within the local body. In rural areas, he has to please 
the chairman of the Education Committee (now' happily non-existent temporarily 
witji the establishment of antarim zUla parishads) and the deputy inspector ol' schools. The 
same is Ae situation in urban schools too. It is no wonder, therefore, that tlie cause of 
education suffers. 

EDUCATIONAL FINANCES 

In the budget of 1960-61, the government have proposed to spend Rs. 17,22,96,200 
on education (excluding engineering and medicine), which represents less than 11 per cent 
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of the total budget of Rs. 160 crores for the entire State. The proposed distribution of 
this amount over difierent heads (excluding administration) is given below: 


TABLE 74 

Education Budget, U.P., 1960-61 


Sr. No. 

llC/T 

Amount (in rupees) 

“ T 

Universities 

44,62,200 

2. 

Government degree colleges 

10,32,200 

3. 

Non-government degree colleges 

60,11,200 

4. 

' Government professional colleges 

.5,66,000 

.‘i. 

1 Non-government professional colleges 

1,28,000 

0. 

1 Government professional schools 

82,87,000 

7. 

Nori-govcrnrnent professional schools 

8,88,.500 

». 

(Government secondary schools 

1,03,71,500 


1 Non-government secondary sch(»ols 

2,70,21,800 

10. 

I (Governmput primary schools 

10,77,800 

11. 

1 Non-government primary schools 

5,02.26,000 


Over and above tlie amount shown in tlie table, a sum of Rs. 12,27,000 has been 
assigned on the salaries ol the Director of Education and his deputies, and a sum of 
Rs. 12,10,500 for the salaries of other inspecting staff, viz., district inspectors, deputy 
inspectors, assistant inspectors and sub-deputy inspectors.^ . 

During 1938-59, the government met 56-1 per cent of the total expenditure on edu- 
cation, while the contribution Irom the local rds, lees, endowments and other source/s 
was 7-7, 23-5, 1-5 and 10-9 per cent respective* . On .art average, the annual cost of 
educating a pupil was Rs. 280*2 in arts and science colleges, Rs. 101*8 in a high/higher 
secondary school, Rs. 49*4 in a middle school and Rs. 19* 1 in a primary school. The 
average annual cost per capita (of population) was Rs. 4*7.* The private institutions 
arc paid grants in terms of average attendance of students as well as for every trained 
teacher. Roughly about one-third of the total expenditure of a private institution is met 
from grants, and the rest from fees, donations, and other sources. When the private manage- 
ments cannot make up the deficit, they resort to several unfair means which have al- 
ready been discussed. 

^ Statistical data arc taken from t/.P. Budget^ l%0-61 (Hindi Edition), Vol. IV. pp. 143-178. 

^ Education in the StaUi, 1958^59, p. 96. 
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It is necessary to check the undesirable tactics adopted by private managements for 
wiping out their deficits. The State should not only be more vigilant, but should also 
award liberal grants. Socialism has many virtues, but it has one drawback. It dries up 
private charities. Naturally the more socialistic becomes the outlook of the government, 
the greater is the need for the State to step in and fill the void created due to the 
drying up of philanthropic gifts from land-lords who are nonexistent today. The sooner 
it is realised, the better will be the progress of education in U.P. 

EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AND FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

Like any other stale, the tJttar Pradesh has adopted her own five-year plans. In 1951-52, 
the First Plan was started. It ended in 1955-56, when the Second Plan began. The 
progress of education during the two plan periods can be properly understood with the 
help of the comparative data available for progress of education in the State during 
in 1945-46. The following table gives statistical figures of the educational budget: 


TABLE 75 

A Compjirative Statement of Education Budgets, U.P., 1945-46 to 1959-60 


Year 


1945-46 I 

1950-51 ! 

1955-56 j 

1959-60 j 

Recurring | 

Plan Fund j 


Boys’ Education 
Rs. 

2,21,59,600 

6,61,14,800 

9,30,63,300 

11,85.21,200 


Girls’ Education 
Rs. 

35,5d,400 

76,29,400 

89,53,200 
1,03,91,300 ' 


Total Educational 
Budget 

Rs. 

2,57,46,000 

7,37,44,200 

10,20,26,500 

12,89,96,400 

3,30,96,400 


*U. P. Government. Shiksha Kee Pragati, 1960, Vol. II, p. 3. 


The table thus show-s that the tempo of the increase was more in the pre-plan period 
than during the plan period, owing to the demands made in other spheres of 
administration. It was during the second plan period that a definite sum has been 
set apart for capital expenditure, i.e., increase of facilities in the shape of buildings and 
equipments. . The actual expansion took pbice in the increase in the number of schooli 
and in the enrolment of the students during the plan periods both in secondary, and 
primary education. Thjis can be seen from the following statistics.: 
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TABLE 76 


A Comparative Statement of Secondary Education, U.P., 1945-46 to 1958-59* 


I 

Year l 

Institutions 



Enrolment 

Boys ] 

Girls 

Boys 


Girls 

1945-46 1 

356 1 

58 

1,-56,133 


13,315 

1950-51 1 

833 ' 

154 

3,59,850 


57,825 

1 955-50 

1,253 1 

221 

5,56,530 


87,599 

1958-59 

1,378 ' 

256 

6,73,9.50 


1,24,307 


•U. P. Govcmmenr. Shiksita Ker Pragati, 1960, Vol-l.P- 17- 


TABLE 77 

A Comparative Statement qf Primary Education, U.P,, 1945-46 to 1959-59** 


1 

Institutions 


1 Enrolment 

Year • 

Bovs ‘ 

» 

Girls 

1 Boys 

Girls 

194.1-40 

17,543 1 

1,F72 

1 11,9.5,630 

1,75,058 

1950-51 1 

29,4.59 1 

2,520 

1 32,92,175 

3,34,948 

1955-.50 1 

29,202 1 

2,096 

1 22,50,231 

4,58,596 

1958-59 , 

32,871 1 

3,492 

1 28,83,841 

6,33,244 

•*U. P. 

Govenimcni. S/iiksha I^ee i^ia^ah 

I, l%0,Vol.I,p.9. 



The above two tables show that instead of intrease in Facilities, there was actuadly a 
decrease at the priinary Icv'cl dining tlie fiisi pjan peiiod. Secondary education, however, 
expanded during the period^ KfTorts weic, ever, made to make amends in the Second 
Plan, and the miml)er of sccoiidai\ and prim \ schools with pupil eniolment increased. 
Such an increase has been possible thiough the piovision of capital expenses as has 
been mentioned. The numbei ol libiaries set apait lor adult education has, however, 
remained stationar\ at 1,000 for males and 40 ioi lemales during 1946-1956. It has 
recently been increased to 1,013 and 13 respeetivei) in 1937-53. This is evidently 
inadequate for a large State like the I'tlar Pradesh. 

But there are other aspects ol the five-ycai plans. There is an entire change in the 
concept of education of the adults. It is no longer confined to mere literacy, but includes 
education of civic life like cooperation, health education, improvement of agriculture 
and the spread of our cultural thought, discussions and audio-visual education. ’Commu- 
nity development projects include cooperative farming, building up of roads and filling up 
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t of unhMlthy pits by Joint Ijabour. Libraries are to be opened for neo^litrates. Three 
tfitrveys weie inaKie» one in Etawah District, another in the Hastinapur area in 
Meerut District and a third in Bukshi Ka Talab in the Lucknow District. As a result 
of surveys conducted under expert foreign advice and aided by philanthropic foreign 
foundations, the National Extensions Services scheme has taken a shape The entire 
State is divided into a number ol blocks, which arc being developed. Roughly one- third 
of the total area of the State has come within the oibit of the fiist development schemes, 
and the work is progressing theie which when completed will release the energies lor the 
remaining areas. The task is stupendous, and from the survev conducted undtr the 
personal supervision of the Author, as mentioned before, the workers do not seem to 
be quite enthusiastic ' This is parti) due to deartH of workers and lack ol coordination, 
but more due to the paucity of funds and the vast magnitude of the problems These 
may slow down the tempo of the movement 

Another impact of the plans had been the growth ol a number of technical institutions 
These are training overseers as the work of reconstruction needs technicians But the 
engineering schools which previously existed could not meet the demand Economic 
progress of the State as envisaged bv the hvdro-electiK development, and building 
of roads, and development of industries and the improvement of agi jcultuie as envisaged 
by the five-year plans is expected to have its slow but sure effect on the improvement ol 
education, firstly by creating a demand and then bv producing means to finance the 
same Progressive urbanisation and building up of loads is providing that mobilitv which 
is fconducive to enlightment Ihe net result is that though, the present picture of the state 
of education is rather gloomy, vet the clouds have their silver linings and it is hoped 
that however dark the Uttai Piadesh of To-day ma\ appear, I^ttar Piadesh of Eo-rnoriow 
may not be so dask A da\ will come when this State, claiming oiie-si\th of whole 
India’s population, will occupy its rightful place m crliKational development also 


1 
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FORMATION OF THE STATE 

The province of West' Bengal, which later became one of the A states of the Indian 
Union, came into being on tlie 1 5th August, 1947, as a result of indepc^Jii^e and the 
partitioning of India into India and Pakistan. Prior to that date, West Bengal was an 
integral part of Bengal which consisted of 28 districts including Calcutta. After parti- 
tion, 14 districts including parts of 5 districts on the eastern border formed West Bengal. 

• 

111 January, 1950, the Slate of Cooch Behar merged with the State of West Behgal 
as a separate district and in October, 1954, the hitherto French territory, Ghandernagore, 
n.oigcc '.,’itii tlu* Uooghly disliict. In Xovemher, 195G, the major part of Purulia sub- 
division and a pari of Kisangungc subdivision were transferred from Biaar to West 
Bengal. As a result, the State has now 10 districts and an area of about L.^,92B sq. miles 
witli a population of 5,49,67,(i51 

West Bengcl, with the industrial centres surrounding Calcutta and the mineral areas 
in the district of Burdw^an, was even before partition more industrial and urban thSin 
East Bengal. The multipurpose schemes such as the D.V.C. and the Durgapur Pjojects 
arc going to promote furthei- industrialisatic*^ fleiice the planners of education in 
West Bengal are taking intcl con^iucralion th* needs and aptitudes .of the industrial 
population as much as those of tl^c agricultural and rural. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

IN rRODHCTiON. -- The pattern educational administration in West Bengal is more 
or less the same as in otlier states. 'Fhe Education Minister is in cliarge of education for 
the State. He is assisted by the Education SecretarN at the Secretariat level, an^ by the 
Director of Public Instruction who is the chief executive officer and technical adviser, 
having a licadquartcrs staff known as the Directorate of Education and controlling 
both the inspecting and teachin staffs. 


/961 Census. 
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In accordance with the recommendations of the Wood’s Despatcli of 1854, the 
Council of Education which was administering education in Bengal was abolished and the 
Department of Public Instruction was created under an officer called the Director of 
Public Instruction on the 27th Janiiarv, 1855. 

• The Department of Education in the sense of the Ministry of Education at the pro- 
vincial level came into being not before 1921 when education became a provincial subject 
under the direct control of an elected education minister responsible to the provincial 
legislature. The Department in its comprehensive sense includes also the Education 
Directorate, the inspectorate ^ and the teaching staff employed in government managed 
educational institutions of different classes as also the numerous assistants employed in 
clerical and other duties in connection witli the offices to which they are attached. 

Some aspects of education are not, howevei, under the control of the Education 
Department. Technical education is controlled oartlv b\ the Department of Commerce 
and* Industries and partlv by tlie Department of Education, Mctlical Education b) the 
Medical and Public Health Department, agricultural education b\ the Department of 
Agriculture, veterinary education by the Department of Animal Husbcindi\ and Veteii- 
nary Sciences, while reformatory schools are under the control of the Home Department. 

Besides running many institutions of vaiious types, the go\einment exercises some 
control and supervision at all stages ol education from primary lo uiiiversily This 
control is administrative, financial and academic. The a^jjminislratixc oi legislative acts 
by which government transfers control and responsibiliu to statutory or public bodies 
define the relations between government and non-government educational authorities. 
Academic control relates to courses erf studies, text-books, withdrawal and transfer of 
scholars, qualificq^tions and pa) -scales of teachers, etc The degree ol control vanes from 
stage to stage. The general instrument ol i.ontrol is the s)stcm of giant-in-aid lo which 
certain conditions are attached. 

The authority of the Minister of Education in the matter ol proper organization, 
management and control of education is exercised through olliceis ol the Education 
Department (inks comprehensive sense) and other agencies like the universities, the Board 
of Secondary Education, district school boards, municipalities, the Calcutta Corporation 
and various societies both of religious and secular character. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. — The Education Minister is assisted by a deputy minister, 
who is ‘a member of the state legislature and a secietar). Till March, 1948, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service used to be appointed as the Education Secretary. In April 
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of that year a departure was made from this practice and an educationist was appoint- 
ed to the post 

Before partition, the Secretary had below him an assistant secretary who was a member 
of the Bengal Civil Service and for some time, also an additional assistant secretary. He 
was promoted from the ministeiial staff Since partition the volume of work in connec- 
tion with ediicdtioiial reconstruction and dev»^elopment has been increasing so rapidly that 
although there are at present four ieputv secretaries including the officer on Special Duty 
(Planning), five assistant secretaries, the Registrar, the Officer on Special Duty, the 
officer for National Cadet Corps, and the two secretaries ^oi the State Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the State Council for Broadcasting respectively, together with a much larger 
■contingent of assistants at the Secictariat Branch of the Education Department, it cannot 
be said that this Office is aderjuatelv staffed 

Of the four deputy secretaues, two are members of the Indian Administrative Ser- 
vice, one is an educationist and the remaining one is a senior membci of the West Bengal 
Civil Seivice Of the five posts of assistant secretaries, one is reserved loi members of tfce 
W, Brngal CtmI Service while ihc test are open to promotion from the ministerial staff 
and they belong to the West Bengal Cicneral Seivice (Civil) It ma^ be noted that 
the ofiiceis of the Lducation Directorate, the inspectorate and the »aiiou*s teaching 
branches belong (o different West Bengal I ducalional Services 

'iiir ej)Ijc./. iioN DiRFf ioR\n 111 1917-4B, the headcpiartcrs staff of the Director of 
Public Insti action consisted of onl\ ^ officeis including an assistant director of public 
instruction and a chief inspcctoi for piimaiv education Since then the staff ha^ been 
eonsideiably stienglhenecl, vet theic rs a feeli that the Dnectorate has not the adequate 
stafi to dischaigt the ever increasing fund is piopei4 

I 

At picsent there aic V2 ofliceis at the hcadcjuar tei s to assist the Director of Public 
Instiuction Thev include 1 assistant directors (administration, development, planning); 
7 chief inspectors (ptimaiy and Basij ('clucatioii, sccondai\ education, technical education, 
women's education, ph^s^cal education, social (adult) education, social weltaie, Inspector 
of Anglo-Indian Schools, I cleputv chief inspcctois (Basic education, piimaiy education, 
secondary education), 2 ofhceis on special diitv ([ilanning and secondary education, 
technical education) , \ssistant Diiectoi of Technical Tiaining, Pioject Oflicer-cum- 
Executive Engineci , Secrelaiy, Text-Book Commituc, Hindi Lducation Oflicer, Inspector 
of Physical Education and Youth W^clfaie (W^omcn), Distiict Inspector of Schools* Special 
Cadre (Headquarters), \ssistant Inspectoi for Special Duties, Assistant Chief Social 
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Education Officers; Inspector, Social Welfare; Assistant Inspector, Social Welfare; Assis- 
tant Inspector of Schools, Special Cadre (Headquarters) ; Special officer, Backward Class 
Education; Accounts Officer; Personal Assistant to the Director of Public Instruction; Tr- 
avelling Auditor; and Officer on Special Duty (Development). 

Besides these officers, there are 4 senior technical assistants of the rank of assistant 
inspectors of schools and 6 junior technical assistants of the rank of sub- inspectors at 
the headquarters to cope with the increasing work of technical nature. 

THE INSPECTORATE.. — Bcsidcs the inspectors attached to the Directorate, the follow- 
ing inspecting officers fonn the inspectorate. The numbers shown against them refer to 
the position on 31-3-59. 


TABLE 78 

Inspectorate, West Bengal, 1959 


Sr* No. I Desigration Strength 

1. District Inspectors and Additional 

District Inspectois of Schools ’ 26 

2. District Inspectresses and Additional 

District Inspectresses of Schools 8 

3. Assistant Inspectors of Schools 1 50 

4. Assistant Inspectresses of Schools 3 

5 Sub Inspectors of Schools 306 

6. Inspector toh 2 

Total 395 


Government’s' main activities in the field of education arc thicc-fold‘ (1) the 
ownership and maintenance of a large number ol educational institutions, (2) the 
grant of funds to non-government educational institutions, and (3) the inspection of 
all educational institutions which are wholly or partly maintained by it. The Director 
of Public Instruction is the executive officer in charge of all these activities. He is the 
appointing authority in regard to members of the Subordinate Educational Service. 
The assi^ant directors help the D.P.I. generally in matters relating to university and 
collegiate education. They are touring officers and inspect colleges. The first-grade 
government colleges are inspected by the Director himself. 

The chief inspectors hold subordinate charge under the D.P.I. in all matters relating 
to particular fields of education. Some of them are assisted by their deputies in their 
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work. The Director keeps himself in close touch with the inspectorate through chief 
inspectors, who besides themselves inspecting institutions, are responsible for all inspec- 
tion work in their respective spheres. The D.P.I. also meets the district inspectors and 
inspectresses iii coniciences held at the headquarters. The Education Minister some- 
times addresses these conferences. 

The district inspectors are the inspecting authorities for all high schools for boys 
except government schools, which . re visited by the Chief Inspectoi, Secondary Education, 
or his deputy. In the case of girh it is the Chief Inspector, AVomen’s Education, who 
visits government schools and district inspectresses inspect other high schools. The 
district inspectoi of schools supervises the work of assistant inspectors and sub-inspectors. 
The assistant inspectoi visits junior high schools and primary training schools and helps 
the district inspector in supervising the work of siil^-inspcctors. The sub-inspector’s 
main duty is to inspect primary schools Besides, he has to compile statements, prepare 
pay bills ol teachers and carry * on loutine correspondence. 

LDiTCATioN MiNisTT R, sLc RL FARY, DiRi (iTOR. — 'i’lie icspectivc fuiK tioiis of thc Educa- 
tion Minister, Edu<;:ation Secietaiy and the Director of Public Instiuclion continue to be 
almost the same «is were indicated iii the llaitog Committee’s Repoit about thirty y^ears 

Tiie Ministei is icsponsible foi contiolhiig the ediuational policy (except in the case 
ol Higher Scicmtiilc and I’echniial Educ^ition which have been reserved b> the Central 
Goveinnieiit) and directing its execution. .Mthougli the slate plans for educational 
development must conform to the' Clential Plans, much depends on the Minister hiiTiself. 
In the case of olhccis ofg.izetted lanks, no appointment can be made without his approval, 
although such appointments are usualK m.. '' on the i e''ommendation.s of the Public 
Sei\ ices’ (iommission. West Bengal. 

The Scc'ietaiv is the oflici il, who pas-'^'s ordeis on behalf of gcATrnment in respect 
of education. For most purposes, if not all, he acts as the superior oHicer of the Director. 
I'he letters and uiiolhcial reference*!^ of the Diicctoi pass through the Secretary’s hands 
and are noted on l)y him before they leach the Ministei. Routine cases are disposed 
of by the Secretary and all orders aie issued m his name (except where some delegation 
has been made to the deputies oi even to assistant secretaries).* The main function of 
the Secretary is to examine and criticise the proposals of the Director from the point of 
broad policy and in the light the financial position of government. 

The Director is the principal execute e officer oi' the Department of Education. 
He is no longer the only expert adviser to thc Minister in matters of policy, although he 
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continues to be responsible for the administration of education over the whole State. He 
is an ex^offtcio member of the Syndicate, Academic Council and the Senate of the Calcutta 
University. In the case of the new universities of Jadavpur, Burdwan and Kalyani, the 
Education Secretarv is an ex~qfficio membei of these administrative bodies 

West Bengal is fortunate in having an educationist as the Education Secretary since 
April, 1948 and a new experiment was launched when on the 1st Marcli, 1957, on the 
retirement of the last Director of Public Instruction, the Education Secietarv assumed 
charge of the post of the Director of Public Instruction in ac|dition to his own duties* 
There is now more “close and constant touch between policy-making and execution 
levels” but, ^as a foimei Director of Public InstiuCtion, points out in an aiticle in the 
Modern Review (March, 1960), so long as the Directorate and Secietariat ofiices remain 
separate, awkward situations ma) arise sometimes and delays ma> be diflicult to avoid. 

ADVISORY BODIFS. — Scvcral advisoiv bodies vompofied of experts, ]:)oth official and 
non-official, help the Education Department with their valuable suggestions They are 
(a) State Advisory Board of Basic Education (b) State C^ouncil foi lechnical Education, 
(c) State Advisoiv Board for Anglo-Indian Education, [d) State \Vlvisor> Boaicl for 
Social (Adultj Education, (e) West Bengal Board of Madrasah Education, (f) Training 
Board, etc Reference to the functions of these bodies will be made at «ippiopnate places. 

STATUTORY BODIES 

iNTRODi CTION — Reference his alieadv been made to*semi-o^hc i il agencies through 
whicii government exercises its authoiitv in the mattei of org inis ition, management and 
contio'l of education in this State Of them, mention may be m ide of the following which 
are statutory bodies and whose powers and duties have been defined bv tlie Statutes or 
Acts passed bv the Legislatuic^ 

District School Board, — These have been foimed in tlie fourteen districts of West Bengal, 
under the Bengal (Rural) Primai) Education Act, 19^0 They are tlie authoiities for 
Primarv and Junior Basic Education in luial aren 

Tie Board of Secondary Education^ West Baioal - This board was formed under the 
West Bengal Secondary Education Act, 1950 i^read with the West Bengal Secondary 
Education, Temporary Provisions Act, 1951) is responsible for the regulation, control 
and development of secondary education throughout the State except the area within the 
jurisdiction of the Visva-Bharati University 

Visva-Bharatu — Started by Tagore, the Visva-Bhaiati was incorporated as a statutory 
university in 1951 by an. Act of the Cential Legislature. It is under the jurisdiction of 
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the Central Government The institutions including schools within the areas of Santinikc- 
tan and Sriniketan are parts of this residential university 

( alcutta University — This university was founded on January, 21 1857 It is the 

largest teachmg-cum-alhliatmg university of India Till 1951, it was almost solely respon- 
sible for the collegiate and higher education in West Bengal The Calcutta University 
Act, 1951 was passed with a view to leorganismg the uni\ersit> so that it might effectively 
function as a teaching bod> and cr ntinue to exercise due contiol over the colleges, for 
the development of academic life and corporite units in the colleges and to encourage 
the cooidination ol resources for highei te idling and research at suitable centres in and 
outside Calcutta 

Jadaipm VniursiLy — This uuiveisitv came into being on 24th Dccemlier, 1955 under 
the Jadavpur Univeisitv \< t 1955 It is miinlv a le ichmg imiversitv with powers “to 
establisli, maintain manage oi afliliite institutions in an are i within a radius of two miles 
from the place wheie the univeisitv hiv its oHiccs and to take ovei the maintenance ‘and 
management of anv existing institution witlun such area ” It has its teaching departments 
oigi «sed in thiee units of tin imiversitv colleges of (i) \rts, (ii) Science (iii) Engineering 
and Icchnologv 

Burdiian Una nitj —It is t te idling and afhliiling univeisity and it came into 
being on June 15, 19()0 undei the Burdw m T^uiversitv Act, 1959 It has jurisdiction 
over the districts o( Bankur i Biilihnrn Burdwan, Hoogl Iv and Puiulii, without affect- 
ing the juiisdiction of \isva-Bhai iti over Santn iketan and Sriniketan 

halyani Umirrsity — It has been est'^blished with cflcct fioin 1st September, *1960, 
under the Kil>ani University \ct 19f)() foi mv icling fac ilities for the studv of humani- 
ties and sciences generally and igiicultuial, v ^iinarv and the allied* sciences in p irti- 
culai, and for c<inductirig teseaidwes in those sciences foi the benefit of the ruial and 
other areas in the State of West Bcrigil ” It will have the power to lecognise any agricul- 
tural school in the State of West Bengil and to withdraw such recognition Its jurisdic- 
tion IS confined within the Icjcal lin^ts of the police st itions, Chakdah, Harmghata m 
the district of Nadi i and the police station o* Bgpiii in the rweiit>-four Parganas. 

PRIMARY AND BASIC EDUCATION 

PRIMARY I* DI CM ION — Primary educ ition is m narted in piimarv and junior Basic 
schools and also in the primary, tions of secondai v schools and madrasahs.^ In Calcutta, 
the Calcutta Corpoiation and in other municipal aieas, the municipal boards exercise 
control over primaiy education In ruial aieas, it is under the control of the district school 
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boards, except in the districts of CIo(x:h Behar and Purulia, where they are yet to be formed. 
In respect of piimary schools in municipal areas, the Education Department exercises 
control by sanctioning recognition and awarding grant-in-aid. The primary schools 
both in rural and municipal areas are, in geneial, under the dneci supervision of the 
sub-inspectois of schools. 

The district inspector of schools is the cx-offtcio secietary of the district school 
board and as such plays an impoitant part in the administi.ition of prim«ii\ education 
in rural areas. In respect of priman schools in municipal areas, the district inspector is 
the adviser to local bodies. ,,The central and the state governments also lun some pri- 
mary schools of their own. These aie geneialh .meant for special purposes. The few 
schools managed b\ the C-entral Government aie chieflN meant for the childien of lailway 
employees. Those managed by the state go\ernmcnt include demonstration scliools 
attached to piimary tiaining schools. Besides the schools managed b\ gosernment and 
local bodies, thcie are also scluiols under private management. Many ol them receive 
aid from gov^ernment or local bodies b\ fulfilling conditions laid do\Nn bv them, Vvhile 
others are unaided. 

Government contiol extends to all schcxils, except tho^e which do not leceive any 
aid, direct oi'indiiect, from govcinnient. The state govnnmcut determines the curii- 
culum and syllabus, the cpialifK ations and pay-scales of teachers, approves text-books, 

conducts the Primaiy Final Examinations at the end of Cla^s 1\ , and pre'^c^ibes rules 

* 

govwning various aspects of piimaiv education. In oider to ensuie that the rules as laid 
dovCn b\ government are followed, it has its inspecting agenev. 

At the directorate Icv^el, the (Jhief Inspector for Piirnai\ and Basic Education 
assisted by the Drputy C hief Inspector loi Piimarv Education c«uries on the administra- 
tion of primary education for the chilclien of the age-gioup b-11 through distiict inspec- 
tois of schools. 

BASIC EDUCATION. — In coiiformiU wutli the plan of educational development drawn 
up by the Central Advisory Board of Education irT 1914, which was supported by the 
School Education Committee appointed by Government of West Bengal in 1948, the 
state go^^ernment launched a scheme of junioi Basic education for children of the age- 
group 6-11 in 1950, by gradually converting the existing piimarv schools into junioi Basic 
schools and/or by setting up new junior Basic schools as ‘Government Sponsored’ ones. 

Thfere is a State Advisory Bo of Basic Education and the members of the board 
have been drawn from persons, who have devoted years of patriotic service to the cause 
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of Basic education, as also fiom thoi>e diiectl) connected with govet ament Basic institu- 
tions and inspectorate The state government has also formed a Board of Supervisors 
consisting of experts foi the supervision of Basic training institutions 

loi looking alter Basic education, the Chief Inspector foi Piimaiv and Basic Educa- 
tion IS assisted h) tlic Deputy Chief Inspectoi for Basic Education. The same inspectoi:- 
atc Is responsible hn pumar\ as well as Basic education. \ laige peicentage of the ins- 
pectors IS Basic trained llic services of voluntaiy organisations and local bodies arc also 
utilised in the administration of B uu education in urban areas 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Sccondaiv education is imparted thiough following types of institutions 

(1) Uvo-cliss junior high with Glasses V and VI, 

(2) four-class junior high with Classes \-\IlI, 

(3) junior Basic schools with Glasses I-V, 

(!■; senior Bisic schools with Glasses 

(5) high scJiools with cl isses V-X and 

(()) higher secondarv schools witli either Classes \-XI or Classes IX-XI. 

The most important steps taken in the held of secondarv education after, partition, 
were (1) the introduction of tlic new gi int in-aid system undci which tiu ’ igh schools were 
classified under foui caicgoiics according to then roll-stiength, the government undertak- 
ing to meet the entire delicit ’of a scho(»l on its fulfilling ceitaiii conditions with regard 
to the number, qudificatioiis and p i\ sc des of the teacheis emplosed there, and (2), the 
establishment of the Bo.iid of Sccondaix Education in 19 'll for the regulation, cbntrol 
and development of secondars ediicatiuii in West Bengcd The highly democratic set-up 
of the lioard, however, proved to be uiiwo^l ^ble and on \hc 11th May, 1954, the board 
was supeT'seded bv government fin reasons ( uefiiciencv and maladministration and an 
administrator was appointed to take charge of the board and its functions, pending its 
reorganisation on the lines of the recommendations of the Mudahai Commission. The 
board has no inspectorate of its owfi lire departmental inspectoi s supervise and in- 
spect the woik of secondary schools I he board gives them recognition and grants on 
the recommendation of the Lduc itioii Diiectoiatc which again is based on th»i reports 
of Its inspectors 

Senior Basic schools are con trolled bv the Education Directorate In these schools 
the teaching of curricular subjects according to ^ svllabus prescribed by ‘the Board of 
Secondary Education (for Classes \T-VIII) is followed, as far as practicable, through 
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productive crafts. So far as junior high schools are concerned, the Department gives 
recognition while the board gives grants on the recommendation of the D.P.I. But from 
Class VI upwards the board’s syllabus and curriculum arc followed, the departmental 
syllabus for the primary (Ba-tic) stage extending upto Class V. The board recommends 
text-books for Glasses VI and above and conducts the School Final Examination for high 
schools and the Higher Secondary Examination for higher secondary schools. It is the 
board that has accorded p< emission to a number of high schools for being up-graded 
into higher secondary schools with Humanities or with diversified cf)urses on the approval 
of the Directorate of Education. 

t 

All recognised high schools and higher secondary schf)ols, ]K)th go\ernment and 
non-goveinment (including iin-aided) are thus under the control of the board. Except 
the development grants, i.c., giants in connection with the upgrading of scliools (which arc 
paid by the Education Directorate diiect to the managing committees) and govcinnicnt 
dearness allowances (which are paid thiough distiict inspectors), all other grants are 
paid through the board. It mav be noted, *.uat while the Board of Sccondar\ Educa- 
Kon exercises general supervision and coritiiil over high schools and higher secoiidary 
scJtools, theii inteinal management is left to managing committees. ' 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 

Of the five universities^ in West Bengil, the Visva-Bhar.iti at Santiniketan js managed 
b> the central government and llie state governmcul has praiticalh nothing to do witli 

The state govetrior is the pradhana of this uiiivcisitv. 

The relations between the other universities and the st.itc goserriment and the 
Education Department are indicated in the Acts of the state legislatuie which led to their 
incorporation as vniversilies. All o^ jhem aie practicalh autonomous, statutory bodies 
within certain limitations. As they leccise grants froin the Slate, tl»e\ are unclei rcitain 
obligations, for example, Jadaspiir Uiiivcisilv has to submit (* cr^ \ear its budget to 
the state government for approval, the annual accounts of Calcutta University are 
subject to such examination and audit as the state government may direct and the annual 
grants are provided when the audit report is satislactoi y; Burdwari and Kahani universities 
have to ^submit copies of their budgets as passed by them and the audited accounts to- 
getlier witJi copies of the audit repoit to the chancclloi aiid the stfiie government , 

In the case of Jadavpur University, the President of the Indian Union is the 
chancellor. Ih the case of the other three universities, the Governor of the State is the 

^ Supra, pp. 540-41. 
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ex-officio chancellor who appoints the vice-chancellor in consultation with the Education 
Minister (in the case of tlic Calcutta University, from a panel (if three persons recom- 
Mended by the syndicate). A statute passed by the senate shall have no validity until 
it is approved by (he chancellor (^in consultation witli the Education Minister, in the 
case of (4alcutta University). 'I’lie chancellor has some other powers. The Education 
Secretaiy acts as the chamellor's s(Tretary in matters relating to these universities. 

The state government has tlie right to inspect, but while in the case of the Calcutta 
University, purely acadt^nrjic acli\ ibrs of the unh'crsity liave been exempted, in the case 
of the new universities of liurdwan and Kalyani, “exarnhiations, teaching and other 
work conducted or done b\ the l’ni\t‘rsily” are also open to insi>ection. Many educa- 
tionists construe this as an imdersiral^le curbing of the academic freedom of universities. 
But it is almost certain that ther<‘ v\i]l be hardly any occasion to exercise this right on 
(he ])art of the government ni the new set-up. 

All colleges for gencial education and almost all colleges for professional education, 
viz., education, enginecrir^g and K'chnology, medicine, veterinary science, agriculluife, 
commerce, law, etc. with tiie exception of Basic training colleges and some non-basic 
traiiiing colleges for undergraduate women (wliicli are either gewernmeut managed or 
sponsored), o^llcges of arts and crafts ajid colleges of physical educatioT. 'both government 
managed or private) are aHiliated to universities. (Government colleges are directly 
under the ccjntrol of the Director of Public Instruction «luc1 the principals are responsible 
to him. Mem])ers of the stall are government serv^ants belonging to diflereiit categjcrfies 
of West Bengal Educational Ser\ices and aie subject to tlic CGovcrnment Servants’ Conduct 
Rules. 

t 

7'he prhateh managed ((Peges fall mu' ' three categories ac<*ording to the financial 
aid received by them and to the* clegiecs ot control exercised over them by the state 
government, J) government sponsoved colleges; (2) government aided colleges; 

and (3) otJier colleges. Of the 125 c'ollcges for general education, 14 are government 
managed, sponsored, and the rest include both aided and unaided colleges. 

Sponsored colleges are wholh financed 1'' government but the members of. the staff 
arc not stale servants. 'Fhcy have prescribed scales of pay but do not enjoy the benefit 
of pensions. Tliese colleges are managed by their own governing liodies subject to certain 
conditions laid down by the stale government. Phe powers of appointment, dischai'ge, 
dismissal or reduction of pay, * c. of the teaching staff, confirmation of all permanent 
appointments after the period of probation, are to be exercised j^ibject to the approval of 
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the Education Directorate. The budget of a sponsored college also needs government 
approval. All proposals involving financial liablity should be submitted to government 
first for approval. 

Aided colleges are partly financed by government and their governing bodies have 
greater freedom tlian those of the sponsored colleges. But in their case also, the teaching 
staff' has to be approved by the D.P.I. and all changes in the staff' whether by appoint- 
ment or dismissal must be notified to the Education Directorate. 

The grant-in-aid rules for colleges as laid down in the Bengal Education Code apply 
to aided colleges including sponsored colleges. Every aided college shall make arrange- 
ments for 'he annual audit of its accounts by an independent auditor or accountant 
appointed by the governing body and approved by the D.P.I. and duly submit the annual 
audit report to the D.P.I. Every aided college, together with its accounts and records, 
shall 'be open to inspection by the Director oi any officer deputed by liim. 

• Government has practically no control over the unaided colleges. Now that the 
majority of them are coming (and ultimately all of them will come) under the University 
Grants Commission’s Scheme and the state government is giving not only matching 
grants to these colleges but also grants towards meeting the deficit on account of phased 
reduction of roll-strength (specially in the case of the seven big colleges of Calcutta), it is 
likely that they too will have to conform to some of the grant-in-aid rules, i.e., inspection 
of 'accounts and the submission of annual audit reports to the Education Directorate. 

Previousl)', government approval was required lor the affiliation of a college or for 
the change of regulations or syllabus,, but under the new i^ct it is no longer required. 
In academic matters, the Calcutta University is now fully autonomous. In the case 
of affiliated colleges, both government and private, tlie academic control is exercised 
by the university. Each affiliated college, in the case of the Calcutta University, fur- 
nishes such returns, reports and other information as the syndicate may require to enable 
them to judge the efficiency of the college. Evci'y college is inspected once a year and 
at sucli other time as the syndicate may direct. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Most of the technical and industrial schools in West Bengal 
were controlled and some arc still controlled by the Department of Commerce and 
Industries. The junior technical schools, the polytechnics, the Bengal Engineering College 
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at Slbpur, and technical sections attached to the schools for the physically handicapped 
are under the control of the Education Department. 

Since November, 1949, a special administrative and inspecting staff has been attached 
to the Directorate of Education for the supervision of technical education upto the under- 
graduate level. Ihe State Council of Technical and Engineering Education of which 
the C.liief Inspector, Technical Education, is the ex-officio secretary, started functioning 
in 1950. technical institutions other than those at the univTrsity level are under its control 
and jurisdiction. This Council pi ‘scribes the courses of studies, lays down the conditions 
for recognition and holds examinations for technical sclw>oIs. 

There are a good many technical schools which are monotcchnic f)r industrial schools, 
imparting technical instruction in particular industries like weaving, spinning, carpet- 
making and tailoring. They are located at different centres within the State. Several 
industrial training centres offer *< ourscs for vocational and technical trades for various 
durations. All of these institutions and most of the industrial schools are under the 
control of the Department of Commerce and Industries. 'The same Department 
direcll) administers the following institutions: (1) Bengal Tanning Institute, Calcutta; 

Bengal Textile Institute, Serainpur; (3) Bengal 'Textile (Silk) Institute, Berhiun- 
pur: (4) Bengal Ceramic Institute, Calcutta; and (5) Industrial Rese-uch Laboratory, 
Calcutta. The Survey Institute at Handel is a state-managed institution ind is under 
the control of the Direclorat® of Land Records and Surveys. 

Besides the B. E. C.ollege at Sibpur which is «i degree college for engineering and 
teclinology and is allilialed to the Calcutta University, there are two other higher 
engineering institutions in West Bengal*- the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, 
which is under tlie direct man lyrmcnt of u Central Government and the College of 

I 

Engineering and TcchiiologN, Jadavpur, whic i is. now coextensive with the Faculty of 
Engineering of the UnixersiU of Jadavpur. 

•• 

There are two other privateh managed colleges at Dum Dum, vi/.., the Air Techni- 
cal Training Institute, and the Clollege of Acro-nautical Services. The Marine Engineer- 
ing Clollege at Beliala, C’.alcutta, is managed '. > the Central Government. The Institute 
of Jute Technologv, C;altutta, uliirli trains supervisory slafl' of Jute Mills, is one of the 
colleges affiliated to the Calcutta Uiiivcisity. A regional engineering college of the degree 
level has Itcen started recent!'. It is located '• Durgapur and is affiliated ’to the 
Burdwan University and is m.maged by Central Government. 
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AGRicuLTURAi. EDUCATION. — There are two agricultural schools and two agricultural 
colleges in the State. All of them are under the direct management of the Department of 
Agriculture & Food Production of West Bengal Government. These will now.bc affiliated 
to the Kalyani University. SimilarK, the Bengal \’'eterinary College managed by the 
Department of Animal Husbandrv and Veterinary Sciences will also become a constituent 
college of the same university. 

GOMMERGiAi EDUCATION. — There aie moie than 70 commeicial schools, all non- 
government, which impart commercial education at the school level. They are all recogni- 
sed by the Board of Management of the (joenk«i College of Commerce and Business 
Administiation. Commeicial subjects aie optionaL in the Intermediate Examination of 
the University of Calcutta. Some of the colleges foi general education also provide for 
the B.Com. course and the Uriiversiu College of Commerce conducts the M. Com. course. 
The comineice classes aie geneially held in the moniing or evening. The only excep- 
tion us the Goenka College, Calcutta. It is a full-fledged government college and has 
both day and evening depaitments. The day depaitrnent provides teaching facilities 
for: (a) Diploma Course equivalent to the Intermediate Standard, (2) the B. Com. 
Course of the Calcutta Univeisilv and (Sj the National Diploma Course in Commeice 
of die All-Indvt Council for Technical rdiuation. 

FINE ARTS AND f^RAFFs. — Besides the Kala Bhavana or tJic College of Fine Aits and 
Crafts at Santiniketari, there are two othei lecognised institutions of line aits. Both 
arc in Calcutta. The Goveinnient College of Arts and Crafts is undei the Education 
Depiurjtment and awards its own diplomas and ceilificates. The Indian Ait School at 
Dharamtalla is a government aided institution. The diploma and certificates awarded 
by the governing body of the collegcf is recognised bv government. 

MUSIC, DANCE AND DRAMATICS. — The Gangcet Bhavana or tiir College of Music and 
Dancing under tlie Visva-Bharati Univeisit\ and the Academ\ of Dance, Drama and 
Music (Sangeet Bhawana) at Jorasanko in Calcutta, a government sponsored institution 
which has been transformed into “Tagore Uiuversity” (for stud\ and cultivation of 
dance, dramatics, music, art, crafts, and othei cultuial subjects as its special featuies) 
provide \:ourses in tliese subjects. 

The Calcutta University has a Faculty of Fine Aits and Music and there are a num- 
ber of privately managed music colleges. Most of them are situated in Calcutta, and two 
of them* have been affiliated to tJie Calcutta University. Some of the music schools and 
colleges are aided institutions. 
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HOME SCIENCE. — Thr Vcharilal Mitra College of Home Science of the Calcutta 
University, is the only institution of its kind in West Bengil. It provides a three-year 
degree course in Home Science. It also conducts two training courses —one leading to 
an undugaclecente diploma and the other to a post-graduate diploma in domestic science. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION. - Mcflical education, a.s has already been pointed out, is 
administered by the Department of Medicine and Health Services. Besides the recently 
started Post-Clraduate C'ollege of Medicine of tlie Ceilcutta University, there arc 14 colleges. 
Of these five are state m«anaged and the rest are government-aided. Except the two 
ayurvedii colleges, all arc» alFiliated to universtives, There is one centrally managed 
institution, viz., the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. It provides faci- 
lities for training in pulilic health v;ork and research in associated fields. There is now 
no recognised medical school of the allopathic system. The few medical schools receiving 
goverment grants are homeopathic and ayurvedic institutions. Clovernment also maintains 
a pharmacy training centre at Jalpaiguri. There is provision for training in nursing 
and midwifery in several hospitals mostlv attached to medical colleges. I’hese centres 
arc either managed or aided by government. • 

LEGAL iDUGATioN. Legal cducatioii is imparted at the Clalcutta University College 
of L.a\\ and titc Surendra \atli Law College, Calcutta. The latter is a privately 
managed institution. 

TEvciiER iRAiNiNi. \ND tDuc\TT()N. Along witli tlu' rcoi ganisatioii and develop- 
ment of primary and -econdafs ^'diuation, the Departmcnl of Education extended facili- 
ties foi teacher education. It is fulK tonscious of the fact that teachers hold the.key 
position in evcr\ scheme of education. 

The Universits of Calcylta has a Facullv of Education and there is provision for 
the degree of B.T. and the ])osl-graduate grccs of M»A./M.Sc. in’ Education. The 
Teachers’ l^raiiiing Department c5f tlie (^alc. a University, the training departments of 
the two Calcutta colleges (Loielo House and the Scottish Churches College) and nine 
teachers’ training colleges ('5 go\cniiiient managed, 5 sponsored and 1 government) pre- 
pare graduates for tlie B.T. degree.'^Of these colleges, the Hooghli Government Training 
College is now under tlie juiisdiction of the Burdwan University and the Kalyani 
Teachers’ Training C’ollege is going to be - ^'onstituent college of the Kalyanf Univer- 
sity. The Vinaya-Bhavan (teachers’ college), which is under the Vis\ a-Bharati University, 
prepares students for the B. Ed. degree. 

Tuition in all die nine c beges is free, and ^ it is in most of the teachers’ training 
institutions in the State. There is also a liberal provsion for stipends in all these instL 
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tutions and deputed teachers from recognised schools are paid their salaries and approved 
allowances. 

There is only one post-graduate Basic training college for graduates at Banipur and 
it is co-educational and government managed. There are 4 Basic training colleges for 
undergraduates, a large number of junior Basic training colleges and primary training 
schools for matriculates, and eight senior training schools for matriculate girls only. 
There are also a few kindergarten and nursery training colleges, which are open to 
undergraduate women and offer a two-year course. These schools and colleges follow 
the courses and syllabi prepared by the Education Department and send their candidates 
for departmental examinations. These institutions are either government managed, spon- 
sored or aided. 

ThCv Training Board of the Education Department acts in an advisory capacity in 
matters relating to training in the above institutions. The Calcutta Corporation has its 
own teachers’ training institute olTering one year’s junior and senior training for teachers. 
The* two-year M.A. and M.Sc. courses in education are run by the University Depart- 
ment of Education and the government-managed David Hare Training College, Cal- 
cutta, jointly. 

MISCELLANEOUS BRANCHES 

PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION. — While realising the import.iiice of pre-primary education 
for children of the age-group 3-5, the Government of West Bengal does not think it 
practicable to undertake the entire responsibility of prc-pivmar>^ education of infants at 
prestet. The government is, however, helping voluntary agencies in starting and main- 
training nursery schools where it is convinced that they will lx* run on right lines. 

There are two state-managed nursery schools incliKling one mr)del nursery school 
at Hastings House, Aliporc, where the Institute of F^ducation for Women, West Beng<d 
(a non-basic college preparing for B.T. evamination) is housed. There are also about 
40 privately managed nursery schools in the State, Most of them receive government 
aid. It may also be noted that a number of secondary sdiools, including a government 
school for girls, in Calcutta, have kindergarten and 'hursery classes attached to them. 

SOCIAL (adult) EDUCATION. — Adult education in the narrow sense of making the 
illiterate •literate by arranging literacy classes for them has given place to social education, 
i.e., as complete an education as is practicable in the case of adults. The scheme for 
Social (Adult) Education was formally launched in West Bengal witli effect from the 15th 
August, ^1949/ A State Advison Board, consisting of distinguished educationists and 
experts, was set up to advise the government on matters relating to the promotion of adult 
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education in West Bengal. The Board appears to be defunct, but in each district there 
is a social education advisory committee with the district social education officer as its 
secretary. The committee gives advice to the district staff and also suggests measures for 
the expansion of social education in the district and distributes government grants and 
subsidies to libraries and folk-iecieational institutions. Also each village or township 
where an adult education centre has been started has a local committee. 

The valuable services of volunlaiv organizations such as the Ramkrishna Mission, 

Bengal Bratachari Society, Nan siksha Sarniti, \"isva-Bharati Rural Reconstruction 

* 

Institute and others are approached for cooperating in tfie government plan for the 
removal of illiteiac) and (he prop«igation of social education. 

hor implementing the sclieme pioperh, the Director of Public Instiuction is assisted 
b) the Chief Inspector, Social Kducatioii and hr deputy, the Assistant Chief Social 
Education Officer Undei tlie ^ Chief Tnspectoi, tliere are district social education 
officers who organise and supeivise social education activities in districts. The 
principals of the two janala colleges «ire also undei his administrative control. In the 
development blocks •theie aie two social education oiganisers, one man and one woman, 
Tlie' implement tl'c socnil education piogiamme under the Community Development 
Project. rhe\ are further gisen technical guidance and direction bv the district social 
education officers. 

PHYSICAL LDiGAiiON Plusical education in West Bengal, which forms a part of the 
YouUi Welfare Scheme foi tlie State, is conti oiled and diiected bv the Chief Inspeetor, 
Phssical Education and \"ou(li Weltaie Oflicer of the State. He is assisted by district 
organisers whose mam function is to organise phssical education and help local organisa- 
tions in promoting games and spoils in their respective districts. These organisers and 
most of the graduate phvsical > t^tructors “ themscKes trained in the Government 

I 

College of Plusical Education, Cahuita. 'L i college was pieviously meant for male 
graduates onlv. At present, d few women \ho are admitted It awards its own diplomas 
and certificates whuh aic recognised , b\ government. The certificate course is open to 
LA. passed >oungmen. 

An Inspector of Ph>sical Education (Women) attached to the Education Directorate 
does some part-time instructional work at the Institute of Education for Women and 
supervises and guides phvsical training and welfare work in government and aided institu- 
tions for women in the State. 

women’s education. — Rci ence has been made earlier to the inspection of girls’ 
high schools, whicli is done by the Chief Inspector, Women’s Education with the 
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assistance of district inspectresses of schools. Primary schools, which are in many cases 
coeducational, are inspected by sub-inspectois who may be either men or women. The 
Chief Inspector, Women’s Education, looks after special interests of the girls at the post- 
primary stage of school education. 

Of the eight district iiLspectresses and additional district inspectresses, two are meant 
for Calcutta, one for tlie district of Twenty-four Parganas, and the remaining district 
inspectresses have to look after the remaining districts, each being responsible for two or 
more districts. 

ANGLO-INDIAN EDiJC'ATior^ . Special arrangements for the education of the Anglo- 
Indians, who are now citizens of Free India, were guaranteed b\ the Consiilulion for a 
period of ten years, in \iew of the special r ircumstances such as their mothci-tongue 
and theii \va> of living. At tbe same time as a condition to the grant-in-aid, under the 
Act of the C^.onstitutiou, Anglo-Iiidiau scliools in West Bengal weie recpiired to icserve 
40 per cent of the places for Indians. Inspitc T the highei fees clirirged In these schools, 
because of bettei accommodation, spacious plav-grounds, good arrangments for g<imcs, 
sports and other extra-curricular acthities and belter individual care, many Indians, who 
can afford to pa\, send their children to these schools. As a lesiilt, at present moie 
than GO pei <fnt of the students of these schools <ire Indians other than Anglo-Indians. 

Most of these schools arc privaleh managed, the rnajenit) ic(ci\ing .lid from govern- 
ment, while two at Kurseoiig, mz. the \ icloiia Bo^s’ School and the Dow Hill Oiils’ 
School aie direct!) managed In the Stale, and a few schools are maintained In the 
Railways. The control and supervision of all these schools, both government and piivaie, 
are vested in the Stale Board foi \aglo-Indiaii Education w4iich works in close collabora- 
tion with the Inter-State Board for -the Eciuration of Anglo-Indians. Flie Inspector r)f 
Anglo-Indian Schools in WesV liciigal, an officer of the Ediuation Directorate, is the 
ex-officio Secretary of die State Board. 

ORIENTAL STUDIES. — On tlie basis of the recommendations of a commilte ap})ointed 
by the state government in 1948 for suggesting w\.\s and means for tlie improvement 
and expansion of oriental studies, the government has opened a Research Section in the 
Governiperit Sanskrit College, Calcutta. It is under the chaige of 4 distinguished professois, 
each having one research assistant and a few honorar) research scholars under him. The 
committee also reorganised the private toh in the different parts of the State. There is a 
Tol Section attached to the Sanskiit College. The most important change in education 
of the tots is that each new tol will have two trained graduates for teaching English, 
History, Civics, Geography and Mathematics. 
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The Sanskrit Siksha Parishad, an organisation recognised by the State holds the 
(i) Adya, (ii) Madhya, and (iii) Tirtha (degree) examinations in different l)raiichcs of 
Sanskrit. Fhere aic two inspector^ of tols. They inspect tols and fix their grants. 

For the administration of the madrasahs, there is the MadiMsah Board. Tt has a few 
experts in Islamic Studies as its members. The Chief Inspector, Secondary Education, 
is the Cliaiirnan of the Board. 

BACKWARD CLASS 1 DDLATioN. To] prouKUing the education of tlie sclicdtiled c<istes, 
scheduled tril)es, othei eddcationalb ha<kwaid classes and Muslims, there is a non-lapsing 
fund to wliicli annual conti ibutir)ns aie made b\ the government. Special educational 
facilities and pri\ ilegc^ Ixave been triven to th(‘se categoiics of students, both bv the reserva- 
tion of a number of stipends foi them at all stages of education and bv the establishment 
of special schools for them in are is where tJiev dominate. Besides stipends, hook grants, 
examination fees, scat lents in coHege liostels, gi ant-in-aid to special schools and also to 
madrasahs, capital grants foi various pin poses, provident fund contribution for teachers of 
madrasahs, scholarships (ai the lesults ol the Madrasah Examinations, etc. are also paid 
out of the a]:)ovc mentioned fund. 'The Special Officer, liackward Education, assists 
the Diiectoi oi Public Instiuction i?i tlie management of the fund. 

LDiicATioN OF I'Hh iiANDK M'Fi D. Ediu atiou of tlic liaudicappcd i^ nparted through 
two tvpes of institutions, \i/. M) institutions for the mentally handicapped, and (2) in- 
stitutions for tlie ph\sically hanauapped. 'Diere is only one instituti/>n, for the mentally 
handicapped cliildren \i/, Bodhl Preth. Scientific treatment and training are nr/ade 
availal)le, as fai as practicable, through cxpeit psschologists and psychiatrists. It is a 
government-aided institution.. 

There aie t\vo diffeieut t\pes' of instifu ns for the physicalK handicapped, viz., 
{]) schools for tlie blind, and (2i scho(»ls for the deaf-mtite. These are all government- 
aided. l1ie schools for the blind aim at a thorough elementar\ and high school 
education ecjiiivalciit to that afforded to normal children. They also impart vocational 
education in various crafts. Almost the same is the case with schools for the deaf-mute. 

• 

KDUCAiiON Ol nn: dllinc^len i children. -- There are two institutions, viz.. 
Berhampore Borstal ScIkmiI and Bcihampur Juvenile Central Jail. Both are government 
institutions and are under the administration of the Home Department. The first insti- 
tution will be replaced by a c. nposile scliool, Combining the functions of reforfnatory, 
industrial and borstal Schools. 
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FAciLiTiFS TOR EDUCATION oi* DispiACfD STUDENTS. — The provision of propci cduca- 
tional facilities for refugee students from East Pakistan has been a problem of great magni- 
tude to the Government of West Bengal In the Relief and Rehabilitation Department 
of the State government, there is an education officer who with the help of two assistant 
pfficers administeis the funds placed at the disposal of the depaitment b\ Government 
of India for the education of the icfugces 

Many of the existing educational institutions have been given loans oi grants oi both 
so as to enable them to extend propei facilities to refugee students New eelne itional 
institutions have been established in aiea**, wheie theie was a coiwentralioii of refugees 
but vvith little or no educational facilitv loi example, the government is sponsoring 
about 1 200 primarv schools in urban aieas wheie primaiv educ ition is not fiee 
Poor lefugee students are given tuition fees, book-grants and sti]jends In primarv and 
secondan schools fiee tuition is provided foi letugee students 

•SOCIAL WELiARL — The contiol of all oiphaiiages of Bengil \\ is liansfeired fiom 
the Revenue Department to the Ldiication Depaitment in \pril 101 1 So an Chphanage 
Section remained attached to the Education Diieitorate even aftei thepntition In 1050 
again 18 destitutes weie transfciied to homes of the Educ ition Depaitment liom the Relief 
Department and in 1054 the name of the Oipahange Section iv is ch inged to Social 
Welfaie Section. It is administered In the C hief Inspector , Social Welfare, who is assisted 

bv the Inspector and the Assistant Inspcctoi, Social Welfirc 

■ 

, Famine orphans, not orphans, unclaimed and abandoned childien displaced (refugee) 
orphans and non-iefugee destitute (residential and non-iesidenti il) are gcnerallv admitted 
to the Welfare Homes There are 9 state welfaie homes two exdusiveU for gnls, two for 
a mixed population of tender age, and the lest foi bovs onfv There are more thin 50 
aided homes. The destitute homes give asvhim to women of (liHerent ages and small 
boys up to 12 years of age 

All the state welfaie homes, excepting two, aie piovided eillici with 2-cl iss or with 
4-class junior high schools besides primary scho )ls .for general education Meritorious 
boys and girls are sent to outside schools for furthei secondarv education Arrange- 
ments for vocational tiaining, for Ixith bovs and gnls m various useful ciafts form the 
special feature of these homes. Those bovs who do not evince aptitude for geneial educa- 
tion are, however, transferred at an age of 14 to 16 to training centies for technical tiain- 
ing, both as paid and unpaid apprentices. Arrangements for general education, up to 
the Schbol Final Standard and vocational tiairung in different crafts are also m existence 
in almost all the welfare and destitute homes aided by government. 
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N c..f . AND ACT — The National Cadet Corps is admmisteied in West Bengal by 
the Depaitment of Education through a special ofhcei. The link with the army is main- 
tained b> one (iiclc olhcei, who is in charge of all units in the Senior and Junior divisions 
of the (a>rps and helps (he Stale In giving technical advice legarding administration, 
discipline and othei mitteis Uesides tJie N.C C., the Auxiliaiv Cadet Corps Scheme has 
been put in opei ition in tins Slate 

PXiRA-( ukpK 1 I \R ALiiviiirs Of thf social organisations winch aic encouiaged 
bv the Education Depiitment, uk iition ni i\ he made of the Bov Scouts’ Association, the 
(.Jill (jiiides Association the Juinoi Red Choss SocicU, St John Ambulance Society and 
Biatachaii Socielv The\ aim it ti irung schciol Ixns and giils for good citi/enship 

I he Himalayan Mountaineenng Institute, Darjeeling, winch is sponsoied jointly by 
the (jov eminent of India and the (jo\c iiimcnt of West Bengal is ilTording opportunities 
to the souths of this State and tin itst of die countrv foi chaiactci (laining through self- 
disciplme team woik icKentiues h irdslnps and iisks 

• 

FINANCING OF EDUCATION 

rxpTNDiiiRT jmcAiioN u\ scnK(t<s — The expenditure ou education in West 
Bengal is (pule naliii«ill\ nine Ii liighti thin hefoie In 19 h )-?7 the lotal icveniic of 
Bengal (with in ar(<i ol 77 ")il sej miles md a popul<Ltion of about ') J h ^ 2 , 000 ) wasRs. 
11 hi, h 3 , ()()() and the total c \ pei lituu liom goverimciit ouices on education was Rs. 

1 11 12,117 \iid lliiis 11 () jiei cent of the total Slate icvenuc was spent on education. 

In tli( lot il revenue of West Beng il w i^ Rs 80 , ^ 8 , 70,000 and the total 

exjiendituic on ccliu ition hum st ite le^enues was Rs K) 11 , 21,187 It means that the 

expcnditmc on edue itioii in ti attd Beng horn the ^t'te leveuues w.is much higher 

than even the tot il icseiiiic of imdivided Be g il Ihc ixpendituic on education was 

«ilso piopoi lionateU higliti m l.i 8 per rent of the tot il levenut ol the State. Add to 

this the giant foi educ itioii tiorn tlu^ Cciitial Government, vi/., Rs 2 , 32 , 52,244 which 
Itself IS much liigliei tliin the total cxpeiidituie on cxlucation fiom gwcinment sources in 
10h).17. 

In 1958 - 50 , the total cxpendituii ol Rs 28 , 47,97 080 on education in West Bengal 
was met fiom difleient souices m following way 
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TABLE 78 

Expenditure on Education by Sources, West Bengal, 1958-59 


Source | 

Amount (ill rupees) j 

Pei centage 

Central Government Funds . . j 

2,32,32,211 i' 

8-1 

State Government Funds 

15,14.21,187 j 

5S-2 

District Board Funds . . | 

41,68,810 1 

1-5 

Municipal Board f’unds 

15,71, 008 1 

1 h 

Fees 

7,71,65,256 1 ’ 

27 1 

Endowments 

67.18.60y 1 

2-4 

Other Sources 

1,71.16.666 

61 

Total 

28,47,97,680 

1000 


we studv the percentages of expend ituic fiom ditferent souices in different years 
for Undivided Bengal with those foi West Bengal in 1958-59, we bh.ill at once notice the 
difference. 

rABLE 79 

Percentage Expenditure on Education by Sources, Bengal and West Bengal, 1927-59 


Sources 

1927* 

1937* 


10.50** 

Central Government Funds 




8 1 

State Government Fund^ 

' 3/2 



512 

District Board Funds 

I 1 

1 2 


1-5 

Municipal Board Funds 

1 f> 

• 9 


1 (> 

Fees 

40 8 

H 9 1 


27 1 

Other Sources 

lb » 

I'S^ 


8-5 

For Undivided Bengal. 


** For West Bengal onh 


The high percentage (61-8) 

of government 

contributions tow«iids 

tlie 

cost of cduc, 


tion in the State has decreased the neccssit\ of depending on income from fees specially 
in the case pf privately managed institutions. Most of tlie private institutions now 
receive *aid from government. This is what should be in a welfare state. Other sources 
including endowments ye now not so important as before. 
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GRANT-iN-\in RuiFs. - Tlicic ai'c grant-in-aicl rules, clifTereut for different types 
of instiUitioris, to ensure that public money'’ spent on an institution is properlv utilised. 
Refererue has alread\ been made to some of the lules in legaid to colleges. In regard 
to othei institutions also, tlie underlving principles aie the same, vi/., (1) proper accounts 
aie to be maintained, I'lj these will be open to inspection h\ the D.P.T oi his representa- 
tives, {^) stateineni ol audited accounts is to be presented to the Education Directorate 
aiiniialK, f-lj tlieic should he a pr()])eiK constituted managing committee or governing body 
in which theie will lie a govemm'^ut nominee, and ( I) teaclicrs aie to be paid according to 
prescribed scales ot pa\, etc. 

EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

As in otliei slates the (’oinmuiniN Development Piojects piogiamme was started on 
Octoliei, 2, 19^i2 file piogiammc includes m addition to impioved cultivation, better 
homes bcttei toads lielter liealth, and bettei education for the people. Naturally, the 
scheme foi social ^adult^ ediuatiou is lieing implemeutecl in close collaboration with the 
Commimitv Developrneril l>piitment 

Dining (he nunilx;i of developineni blocks was Mi. Of the full contingent 

ol 2/(i social \>rgamseis, 2i/ vv(*i< aduiliv uoiking m different blocks Although the 
Education Diiec loi <ite is lesponsilile foi it ciiutmeiit and admiruslrati * contiol of the 
S.E.O s, foi admiiiist' ativt t ouseniCiict^ and lacihtN tlieii services iiave been placed 
paitially undei llu conliol of tin block development ofhceis. In 19')h-j9, the number of 
goveinmeul lileiai reatics in the block «iieas was 1,114 and of 71, 000 adults attending 
the centres 15,000 attained liieiacv. Some scliools for general education, mainly primary 
and a few sccondiiv, m tiu \ L.S and CM). Project Blocks, have received grants for the 
iinpiovemeut of iheir buildtt gs tioin the Development Department. Primary schools 
aie being leconduioned In impio\ing the sdu houses and ecjuipment with special grants, 
foi then lutuie development into full-fiedgea juiiioi Basit schools 

While ail this is good, as lias been pointed out by tlie Cihiet Inspectoi, Social Educa- 
tion, West Bengal, moie (an and sfionld lie done in the blocks foi elfeclively implement- 
ing tlie primaiv cMiu ation scheme. ^ His suggc'stion that tlie juiisdictiou of the sul> 
inspcctois ot schools sliould be made coe\teus c witli the block and that the tVvo social 
education oiganiseis should woik m coopeiation witli and under his guidance and that 
within the limited spheie ot tlie block the services of the S.L.O.s sliould be solely uti- 
hzed in implementing the ecliuational schemes, leserves serious consideration, 


^ Amnta Bazar Patnka, 10-7 -60 
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The establishment of the two Basic training colleges, one at Saktigarh Development 
Block (Burdwan) and another at Mohammad Ba/ar Development Block (Birbhum) 
indicates the increasing interest being taken bv the Development Department m the general 
education of the children of the State 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

All the five universities in the State and the Board of Secondary Education are almost 
autonomous statutorv bodies Of the 1 icseaich institutes, only one is managed In the 
Central (joveinment In 1958-59 of the Jil colleges foi geneial education, onK 11 were 
managed bs the state goveinfnent of the 44 <ollegcs for piofessional education 2 wcie 
managed l)v the Central Government and 18 b\ the state government and of the 8 col- 
leges for special education, oril^ 2 wcie minagod by goverritnent The rest of the colleges 
were managed by piivate bodies But foi the inciease in the number of < olleges, mostly 

foi geneial education, tlic position to date icmains alijiost the same 

• 

Sirnilail), of tlie 544 higher second ii\ schools only 14 were govcinment m iiiaged, of 
1,5 14 high schools onl\ 7 wcie goxcinment sdiools, of 91 senior BasK schools only 16 
were run directly by government Of 1,975 junior high schools 88 of 1,078 juuioi Bisk 
42, of 25,891 primary schools, 1,0^2 were minaged b\ goveinment Of 42 nuiseiy 
schools, onh 2 were run bv government inJ of 115 schools foi profession U education, 88 
schools and of 1,986 s( hools foi spe i il cduc itioii 2 2 19 schools induding 2 2U foi adults 
were managed b\ the state govdiiment 

This shqws hOw 1 irgcly ediu itioii in the State is in tlie li luds of llic people themselves. 
In many cases institutions have giown up thiough piivMte enterprise both individual 
and collective The historv of education in Bengal .ind now West Bengal is leplete with 

t 

instances of self-sa(!ufice, lieiicvglericc and an urge to satislv the hungei for educitiori of 
the people, on the part of iiidividu ils sometimes poor • teachei s ?n(l ilso oiganisations, 
both religious and seculai 

Under the new schemes of educational leoiganisation iiid development, the State is 

• * 

taking more initiative than before It has set up a fe\v schools and colleges of its own 
since the attainment of independence but the general polirv is to encourage cjrganis itions, 
in many*cases religious, to open educational institutions either on sponsoied or giant-in- 
aid basis, m aieas wheic educational facilities aie not adequate 

In the case of primary schools, new constructions or any major improvements of 
buildings arc mostly left to private effort and local philanthropy. One of the conditions 
which must be fulfilled bjeforc a Basic school is sanctioned for any area is that the local 
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people must provide 2 acres ol land and Rs 4,000 in casU or kind Buildinej gprants to 
seco n darv sc h cx>l s dre sanctioned by the Boaid ot Secondary Kducation, on the 
recommendation ol the D P I on the basis that the schools conceincd should meet fiom 
local soiiitcs two-thuds of the total estimated cost fot each pioject 

Undei the Local Development VVoiks Proqramme, the piivate bodies aie required to 
laise at least the same amoniit is sinctioned bv government These tacts are enough to 
show that even non piivitc entiipiisc is in impoitaiU factor ni the educational adminis- 
tration in the State 


MANAGING BODIES 


One of the conditions of lecognitnin of ediic ition il institutions is that the school 
or the college should hut i piopeilv constituted minagmg committee or a goveimiig 
body lias applies to the t ise ol goveinment institutions also, but the minagmg commi- 
ttees or governing liodics of these institutions limction moie oi less as advisoiy bodies. 
As icaaids piivaie institutions tlies hive wide pow“is 1 he aided institutions (including 
sponsoied ones) have to confoim to ceitini conditions 1 iid down undci the giant-m-aid 
rules In the case ’ of scioiidus schools th« constitution of the minaging committee 

ha r be ajip’ ived In the I’.oucI of Sccoiiluv Lducation and in the case of affiliated 
colleges by lespective umveisitics In the c ise ol government institution md sponsored 
Ol aided schools and colleges, fiitthci gipiov il of the Lduc ition Dire« .i ite is required 
It mav, hovvevei b. noted th it the uitho its of the herd ot the institution cannot be inter- 
fered with iiiteinal initteis puie'v ic idcinic ‘ • 


Bs wav of illustiation, below aic given some impoitint eMiacts from the ‘Rules for 
Management of Non-Gov ciamc iit High Schools including N.ded Schools’ recently publi- 
shed l)\ (hjv emmet it of ^^t^t Hcii^2;cd 

a Ihc register oi chgilrle voteis s 1 toiitun the names of (i) all guardians 
whose nrmes .lie cntcied as su, h in the \aimssion Rc-gisler. (ii) founders c,l the school 
(ill) douois, (1\) iPt-isleiel mcdicil pi aitioiieis of the loi , mic siu ^ 

ancl persons belonging to tiie l.Kahtv and interested in education as may from time 
to time be appioved bv tht i omniittce 

4 Peisons sc. leg.ste.ccl is eligible votes shall elect from among themselves to 
the commiUCf not moie tlirn mne m nlrers 

In the case of aided schools one mcmlrci ol the committee shall be nominated 
by the Education Depaitmcnt such memliei being regarded as holding the qualifka- 
tiLs of a donor for the puipose of the third , iragraph of the rules. ^ 

5 The members of . teaching stafi shall elect two members from amongst 

themselves to the committee 
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The Head Master shall lx; an ex-officio member. 

8. The committee shall ordinarily not exceed twelve members as specified above 
including president, vice-president, if any, and the secretary of the committee who 
shall be elected by the members of the committee ordinarily from among them- 
selves. Tf the headmaster is not elected secretary, he shall be the assistant secretary. 

24. The secietary shall i)e in charge of the invested funds, title-deeds and other 

legal dcKuments l)elonging to the school. All other jKipers relating to the school 
shall I)e available at any time for inspection after due notice to members of the 
committee or any person authorised ])v the Board of Secondary Education or the 
committee. , 

In the case of aided*' schools, all pa]:)ers and records, referred to al>ovc, shall be 
similarly available for inspection by the olhccrs of the Education Department or any 
person duly authorised for the purpose b\ the Government. 

25. 'The committee shall have the power of appointing and remo\’ing teachers 
and other members of the staff', granting promotion and increments, leave and free 
(Studentships, managing school funds, framing tlie annual report, dealing witli all 
schemes of development and such other matters, as are brouglit before it for consi- 
deration, Free studentships shall ordinarily be given with the consent of the head- 
master. 

26. In the case of aided schools, the power of the committee of appointing and 
removing teachers, granting promotion and increment shall be exercised subject to 
the approval of the Board of Secondary Education who will < (>usider the recommenda- 
tion of the ID.P.T., West Bengal, before granting approval in the matter. The power 
under this clause to grant lc<ivc and award frec-studentships slnill be exercised in 
accordance with the rules framed by the Board of Secondary Education in this behalf. 

c 

LOGAl BODIES AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

The district school I>oards in the 4ural areas and municij)alities in the case of urban 
areas are the locaf bodies, which play prominent part sjiecially in the field of primary 
(Basic) education. 'Ehcrc arc certain Union Boards that take some interest in the cause of 
primary education. The amount spent on education from the revenue of local lioards, 
in 1958-59, was Rs. 87,40,718 of which Rs. 73,56,174 was recurring and Rs. 13,84.544 
was non-recurring. Of Rs. 87,40,718, Rs. 11,68,540 was s[)ent from the distric t Ixiard 

funds and Rs. 45,71,908 < amc from the municipal board funds. 

* 

The district boards are mainly concerned with primary education. Of 1,975 junior 
high schools in 1958-59 only 30 and of 981 schools for orienial studies only one weie under 
the management of district boards, while out of 1,078 junior Basic, 3,893 single teacher 
primary' and 21,998 other primary schools in West Bengal 858 and 2,789 and 17,633 
respectively were under ^he control of district boards. The municijial lx>ards managed 
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3 higher secondary, 2 high, 6 junior high, 15 junior Basic, 6 single-teacher primary 
and 465 other piimary schools and 10 schools for adults. The control of the local bodies 
over primary schools is exercised mainly through the conditions attached to grant-in-aid 
to the schools. 

It IS the district scIkkiI lioard, which administers primary education in rural areas. 
The proceeds of the primary education cess in each district are paid by the collector to 
the district primaiv edu( ation fund of the district. In addition, the government also makes 

grants to the distuct school hoaid hv wav of subvention to enable them to meet their 

« 

expenses. 

Municipalities maintain a few higher secondary as well as high schoc^ls for girls only. 
The (Calcutta Corporation has intioduced free and compulsory primary education in 
5 wards. It has its own inspectorate. Both the distiict Ixiards and the municipalities 
spend considerable sums of money foi scholai ships and othei financial concessions to 
students. 

EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION AND FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

t 

Soon after < oming into office, the Government of West Bengal set up several commi- 
ttees to advise it in different fields of education with a view to securing bet^'^r organisation, 
increased efiic lency and larger output Reteiences have already liecn ide to some of 
them in earlier sections, and sufticient indication has been given of the results of their 
recommendations. The most impoitant among them was the School Education Committee 
constituted in 1918 with the Hon’ble Ministei foi Education as its Chairman for the pur- 
pose of defining the objectives of both piimarv and secondaiy education <ind suggesting 
impiovements in the organisation, curricula and allied problems Most of the recom- 
mendations of this Committee h n c been ar ted by government In the field of school 
education, the state government hus been gui. d by this Committee’s Report together 
with those of the Secondary Education (Mudaliai) Commission’s. 

Having acccjotcd the i ecoinineiidation of the School Education Committee that 
priniars (junioi Basic) education should not only be fiee but also universal and compul- 
sory, the goxernment enacted amendments to the Act of 1930 and introduced m 1950 
a ten-vear scheme for making primary education free, universal and compulsory in rural 
aieas. 'The old tiaditional type of pnmaiy education is licing gradually leplaccd by 
a craft-centred, activitv -biased system of education vliich has for its objective the deve- 
lopment of the peisonahty of child m addition to making him acquainted with his 
physical and social cn\iionmcnts 
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The Committee’s opinion regarding the objective of serondary education as a 
“Self-contained system of life-iegarding education, suited to the varying aptitude^, abi- 
lities and needs of adoJescent pupils” was endorsed by the state government and the 
central government’s scheme of upgrading high schools to higher secondary schools with 
uni or multi lateral streams found ready acccpl<mce in West Bengal. Perhaps this State 
has the largest numljer of multipurpose sccondar\ schools in India. 

As regards collegiate education, all the universities in the State have introduced three- 
year degree courses, and of 120 degree colleges for general education 94 colleges have 
liccn covered during the Secc^nd Plan by this scheme of the Clniversitv Crants Commi- 
ssion. 

In the field of technical education, some reorganisation and a great de il ol eKpansion 
have been effected. On the recommendation of tlie Advisors Committee foi Technical 
Education appointed in 1949, the control of technical schools was tiansleried from the 
Dep&rtment of Industries to the Department .4* Education. 'Two Boards foi Junior <ind 
Senior Technical schools were formed. This Advise r\ Committee later l>ecamc the 
State Council for 'lechnical Education. It may also l)e noted that both the engineering 
colleges in the State, viz., the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpiii and the College of 
Engineering and Tcchnolog} at Jadavpui, have been reorganised and de\Tloped con- 
siderabh . 

The Social (Adult; Education Scheme launched in 1919 was l)ased on the recom- 
mendations of a committee, which was appointed b\ CJovcriunent in 19 Id, foi advising 
it abqut the lines on which adult education should be promoted and org.imscd. There 
has been great progress in othei fields of education. 

Naturally, tho staff of the Education Department (Secretariat and the fMucalion 
Directorate), the inspectorate and the teaching and mini,steiial stafl'lnive been strengthened 
with a view to implementing the various schemes. Some of these schemes had l)ceii taken 
up even before independence and some immediately aftci'waids with developmental giant^ 
from the Centre, but many other schemes have beert»taken up under tlie five-year plans. 
It is not possible to describe the schemes within such a narrow compass. But an idea 
can be fjad of the development in the various fields of cdncalion from Table BO. 
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TABLE 80 



Progress of Education in West Bengal, 1947-48 to 1958-59 



(Institutions) 




No. ' 

-j 

1 

1947-48 

1951-52 

1058-59 


Recognised** 




1. 

Univeisit) 



3 

2 

Resean h Institutions 





Board of Seroudni\ laliK itiou 


1 

1 


1 Colleges an<hIdln^ ofessioual 

Special ( ollcijes) 

77 

115 

170 

5 

I His^h 

030 

1 168 

1,738 

1 1 

Middle S< h(H>k 

1 013 

1 2^)9 

2,043* 

1 

Piiinai\ Sihools 

' 1 1 950 

1 


25,212 

a 

junioi Basil Si^liools 

1 

1 11 { 

1 ,078 


\uisei\ M hools 

(\ot shown 
sepal atciv) 

11 

1 • • 

•41 

10 

Schools foi Pioicssioii il 


2 320 


and SjKi lal Ldnr ilion 

1 3hl 

5,281 

1 


1 ol.il 

1 

1 

20’OOi 

, 33 591 

1 


Unrecognised Instutions (S< h<M>Isj 

j Iht 

534 

1 736 


Grand Total 

' 1 7 665 

20,tl7 

1 

56,^57 

I IK hides 0 1 scinoi Basil sihools 





Si) f.« the Second Fnt cm Pl.m is coiuciiied, the position would be made clear 
Irora details the given m Table 81. 
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TABLE 81 

Progress of Education, West Bengal, Second Five-Year Plan 


Item 

Number by the 

Estimated 

end of 1955-56 

by the end ol 

Institutions 



Primary Schools including 

Junior Basic Schools . . 

23,081 

27,471 

Junior Basic Schools 

492 

1,378 

Middle Schools including 


1 

Senior Basic Schools . . 

1,614 

2,363 

Senior Basic Schools 

4 

148 

High Schools 

1,486 

1,275 

IJighcr Secondary Schools . . 

— 

135 

Multipurpose Schools 

70 

450 

Enrolment in Different Classes 

Classes I — V 

23,67,404 

28,52,000 

Classes VI — VIII 

3,64,217 

4,99,860 

Classes IX -- XI 

1,68,133 • 

2,91,406 

Training of Teachers: 

• 

Enrolment in Training Schools 
(both Basic and non-basic) 

1 

1,732 ! 

1,960 

Enrolment in Training Colleges 
(both Basic and non-basic). 

591 

2,705 


At the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, the intake for graduate courses in engine- 
cring at the two colleges at Sibpur and Jadavpur has been increased to 430 and 370 
respectively. In the field of social education, the various schemes have made considerable 
headway. Special mention may be made of literacy centres which numbered 3,101 by thfc 
end of 1958-59, making 86,459 adults literate during the year and the development of 
public libraries (643 were aided by government during the year), the comprehensive 
library service with the starting cf the State Central Library feeding the district libraries, 
area libraries and rural libraries, benefiting more than 5 lakhs of readers. 
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The total expenditure on the First Five-Year Plan was Rs. 11-79 crorcs, with a 
commitment of Rs. 3-52 crores during 1960-61. The total estimated expenditure on the 
Second Five-Year Plan is Rs. 26-02 crores with a commitment of Rs. 3-68 crores 
(non-recurring) and Rs. 6-20 crores per annum (recurring). 

From recent reports, we have some idea of the targets set by the West Bengal 
Government in the field of education during the thiid plan period. Out of the Statc*s 
Rs. 341 crores outlay, Rs. 48 crores have been reserved for education. Eighty per cent 
of the children of the age-group S to 1 1, 40 per cent of the age-group 11 to 14 and about 
25 per cent of the age-group 14 to 17 will be at schools. A sum of Rs. 21-48 crores has 
been earmarked for the introduction of free and compulsory education. 

Improvement of the conditions of service of primary school teachers, introduction 
of special prizes and selection grade posts in secondary schools, upgrading 170 ordinary 
high schools with provision of teaching humanities and science in each of them, upgrad- 
ing 50 per cent of the remaninig 1,105 ordinary high schools into multipurpose schools, 
development of pre-primary (Basic) education, special provisions for scholarships and 
facilities to ensure additional eniolmeru of girls in primary and middle classes, increasing 
^he present intake of existing Paining colleges of 2,705 by an additional number of 2,000 
annually, special measures to draw more girls to schcxds, special amenities for women 
teachers, expansion schemes of the existing universities and the d- elopment of new 
universities, providing better opportunities for higher education to bright and poor 
student*', libcial provision for higlier education of girls, development of science studies 
in a more comprehensive manner, having three more engineering colleges with a capacity 
of 2,450 students to meet the gi owing demand of higher engineering, starting 8 more 
polytechnics to cover the districts whcic no such institutions arc in existence now, 
further expansion of librarv^ seivire by cning 125 sub-divisional ’libraries and 750 
village libraries during the third plan pc v>d and also developing the State Central 
Library on the latest model, are the highlight of the Plan. 

With such bold plaas as the::-*, /.he Stale of West Bengal is well set on occupying the 
leading position in the field of education, in India, the position which Bengal once 
occupied not long ago. 


The writer is grateful to the h. icalion Directorate, West Bengal, for giving him every assitance in 
writing this Chapter. 
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UNION TERRITORIES 


Professor S. N. Mukerji 


INTRODUCTION 

The Government of India is directlv icsponsible foi the education ol Union Territories^, 
viz., Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amendivi Islands, Manipur, Nagaland oi Naga Hills, Tuensang Area, North-East Frontier 
AgencN, Pondicherry, the former Portuguese Tciritories (Goa, Daman and Din). A de- 
tailed description of the administrative set-up of Delhi and Tripura will be given in 
subsequent chapters.^ A biid’s eve-view ol the administrative set-up in the lemaining 
areas is presented in this chapter. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

BACKGRorND. — The unit consists of two islands, though l)otb h>rm one district. 
It has an aica o( '1,215 square miles and a popuLitioii ol 7^1 It w,is a penal settle- 
ment till 19'12, and has a trulv (o'^mofiolit.m population. 

IHE pRrsiNT POSinON or HM(\ir()N. LdiKation in the isLinds was piaetirallv 
neglected during the British rule. Fill 1947, theie was no laliuaticni Depaitmeiit and 
the Deputv Commissioner ol the isLukK was the duel ecliKatioii olFicei. He was also the 
President of the Ediication Advjson Committee and the Chanman ol the High School 
Managing Committee. 

Dining the second jilaii pciiod,'a <omimttee uiidci the (hannianship ol the late 
Piincipal A. N. Basu w'as set up loi suggesting nieasuies loi tlic ieoigaiiis<itii)n ol educa- 
tion in the islands. As a lesult ol the recommendations ol this committee, piimarv edu- 
cation is being encouraged and all the primaiv schools aic iieing (onvcited into Basic 
institutions. Education iipto the highei secondaiy ^age is lice iii the territorv. 'I’heie 
are at present 74 primary schools, 2 middle schools, 3 liigliei secoiidarv scIkkjIs, 2 higher 
sccondai;v multi-purpose schools, one teachers training school and one trade seliool.*'* 
Of these 98-5 per cent aie managed b\ the government and 1 5 per cent b\ aided 
private bodies. During 1958-59, the total expenditure on education was Rs. 5*39 lakhs. 

1 Si^a, p.*53. 2 Chapters XXX and XXXI. 

2 All India Congress Committee. 1 he Fourteenth Year of treedom. New Delhi, Janiar Mantar Road, 
1961. p. 406. 
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The goveinment met 09 0 pei cent of this expenditure, while the contribution from lees 
and othei souices was 0 J and 0 1 })ei cent ietpectivel>.' The a\eiagc annual cost of edu- 
cating a pupil in a high/lngher sccoiidarv school, middle school and piimarv school respect- 
ivelv Rs 2f)o 1, Rs. \\ \ () and Rs Y'S 5 Ihe cost per capita of population was Rs. 9 1. 

iHi iiiiKo PI \N Dining educational facilities vvcic available foi the 

school-going (hildrcn ol the age-gioups (>-11, 1 1-1 { and 11-17 to the extent 38 7 per cent, 
9 6 and 2 7 pci cent ics[X(ti\el\ - A sum ol Rs ‘i7 1 ikhs has been ear-marked lor educa- 
tion duiirig the 1 Inid Plan ^ flu pioMsioii made in the teintoix for umscrsal, compul- 
soi\ priman education leases inucfi to he desned ()nl\ 21 J pci cent of piimaiy teachers 
are tiained as against >2 ] pei cent oh middle school tcaeheis and 75 0 pei cent in higli/ 
highei secoiidais schools It is liojitd that the piogiamme of univeisal, cornpulsois and 
jiec [)iimai\ ccluration will lx stepped up \igoioush thioughout the teiiitois before 
tlic end ol the thud j)l in pc nod The cumcuhiin ol piimaiv schools is the same as in 
West I'engal 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

11 \( kc.Koi M) Hiinuhil Piacksh w is loinied ui Vpril, 191-h. It has an area ol 
l(J,h79 s(|. miles and «i popul ition ol I > IM lakhs (IMt)l census) The entire tenitors is 
di\ ided into SIX ciisli K Is \i/ iHlasjjui C hainba Kmnaur Alohasau M ^di and Sirmoor. 
Agiicultuie IS tiu main occupation oi the pcoiilt 

AOMiNisi K \i i\ 1 Mill • IducatKii in the Himachal Pradesh is undci the direct 
coritiol ol the 13iu(toi ol I due Ukui He i also the i\-of]icw sccietais to the Him^clial 
Piadcsh \dministi at ion loi 1 diication He is conrCined with M the branches of educa- 
tion — uni\cisit\ sccoiuhiiN ])iiniai\, iMogiiition oischooJs, scholaiships, planning and 
cleselopmcnt Duimg PH9-h() tlw total expf tuic on ediu, ition amounted to Rs 75,23,603. 

On 15tli ol \ugust I9"}7 tlie Himachal /ladtsh Tetiitoudl Gouned was set up. It 
has been cntiusted with the e itne lespons bilit\ oi education u]) to the highei secondary 
stage "I he Council is heidcd In i, PiiiKipal Ldut ilion OHicci, v\ho is assisted b’y the 
Rcgisliai ol Dcjiai tinent d 1 \ irnmations two impcctois of schools and six distiict inspec- 
tors ol schools 

IHF PKISIM POSUIOX Ol nncAiioN. Duiiiig 1938- V), the Pradesh had 1,257 edu- 
cational institutions - ait and science colleges ^4;, piolessional college (I), secondary 
— — ^ 

^ Education in the Stately 1958-')’ t? 112 " Eoc cit , 

3 Government ot India Revuu oj Uucation in India, PU7-61 Delhi, Publications Division, 1961. 

p. 746. 
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schools (2), schools for vocational education (2), and schools for special education (67). Of 
these, 87-9 per cent were managed by the government, and 12*1 per cent by private bodies, 
12 per cent aided and 0-1 per cent unaided.^ The credit of doing pioneering educational 
work in the Pradesh goes to a number of benevolent institutions, viz., Ary a Samaj, Sanatana 
Dharma Sabha, Dayananda Vidya Pracharini Sabha, and Kalisthan Mandir Trust.* 

The total pupil enrolment during 1958-59 was 92,390. Nearly 90-8 per cent of the 
pupils came from rural areas. Educational facilities were available for the school-going 
children of the age-groups 6-11, 11-14 and 14-17 to the extent of 50*2 per cent, 19*6 per 
cent and 6*6 per cent respectively.* 

The colleges of Himachal Pradesh are affiliated to the Punjab University, and the 
high schools send their candidates for the Matriculation examination of that university. 
There are two industrial training institutions, one at Mandi and the other at Solan. A 
polytechnic has been established at Sundcrnagar in 1959-60. Social education in the 
Pradesh is imder the Community Developmci^t Department and is being organised in 
G.D. and N.E.S. blocks. During 1959-60, there were 172 social education classes, 52 mahila 
samitees and 209 youth clubs. ^ 

In 1958-59, the total expenditure on recognised institutions was Rs. 66*6 lakhs. The 
bulk of this expenditure — 95*9 per cent was met from government funds, fees, endowments 
and other sources contributing 2-6, 0*2 and 1*3 per cent respectively. The average annual 
cost of educating a pupil in an arts and science college was Rs. 423-24 whereas in a high/ 
higher secondary and middle school it was Rs. 61-27 and Rs. 53-5 respectively. In the 
primary school, the average annual cost per pupil was Rs. 52-30, which was higher than 
in the other union territories except Delhi, N.E.F.A. and A. & N. Islands. The average 

annual per capita cost on education was Rs. 5-2. 

• 

The position of the territory in respect of trained teachers is fairly satisfactory^ In 
1958-59, the trained teachers formed 84-0 per cent in high /higher secondary schools, 81-3 
per cent in middle schools and 64- 1 per cent in primary schools. The average total num- 
bei of pupils per teacher in both the secondary and primary schools was 27, which is less 
than in other union territories except N.E.F.A. 

CONCLUSION. — The Pradesh is making herculean efforts for expanding education. 
During 1960-61, 60 new primary schools were opened, 17 primary schools were upgraded 

^ Education in the States, 1958-59. p. 126. 

* Review of Education in India, (\iA7~5\), op. cit. p, 708. 

* Education in the States. 1958-59. p. 120. 

* Review of Education in India (1949-61)., op. cit. p. 712. 
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to the middle standard, 2 new girls’ middle schools were opened, 10 middle schools were 
upgraded, one private school wtks taken over, and two high schools were raised to the higher 
secondary standard.^ 

With a view to .icliieviinr the targets of the Third Five-Year Plan, 250 junior Basic 
ijchools have aheady been opened in the first year of the Plan, \'^ primary schools were 
upgraded lo the middle standard, b middle schools were raised to the higher secondary 
standard, and 3 higli sthools ha\c lieen upgiadcd to the higher secondary standard.* 

LACCADIVE, MINICOY ANb AMENDEVI ISLANDS 

B\CKCfR<)i ND. — -The tciiitoi'N consists ol 19 small choral islands and a few sand banks. 
The total aiea of the teriitoi-N is 1()*7G sq. miles with a population of 24,000 (19G1 census). 
Due to heav^ rnoiLSofins, the teiritorN is unapproachable between May and Septeml:)cr. 
It is now under an administrator, who is assisted by an advison council. There is a 
secretary and a few dcy^ai trnental olfhers. Fhe total annual revenue ol the territefry is 
Rs. 20,000 onh. 

$ 

Origin<dl\, tlie islands loimed <i part ol the Madras State but weie constituted into 
a sepaiatc Union renitoi\ m N^nernber, 193b. 

PRUsENT POsniDN Ol hi3i o\i lo^I. Between 1917 and 1956, the iN^idras Government 
tried >ts best lo spie«id education ljut the people were indifTerent. During 1957-58, there 
were \ middle sthools, 7 non- jasu piirnars schools and 5 social education centres.. -^1 
of these wcie managed b\ goseinment. The total pupil enrolment in these institution^ was 
2,887. rhe\ vcie distiibuted as under piimars stage 90-8 per cent, secondary stage 
5-0 ] 3 er (ent, and sy)ctial cdniation sclmol standard 4-2 pci cent. All the pupils came from 

a 

rural areas. The total expenditure on i" '^nised iiistitnfions was Rs. 3 01 lakhs.* The 
sch(K 3 ls lollow the tnniculum and" text-booi as prcscii))ed in tlie Kerala State. Tn June 
19()0, the goveinmenl established a high school in Amcni. 

In this territoiN, the go\ernmc ilffnccts the entire expenditure on education. The annual 
cost per pupil 111 a middle school in 1958-59 was Rs. 10-0 as against Rs. 33-2 in a primary 
school. Theie were no high/highcr sceondary schools and colleges of highei Jearning. 
'Pile annual per capita cost on education was Rs. 151, which was higher than that iii other 
union territories except Delhi. 


^ The FourUenth Year of Freedo^'r. op.at. p 410. 

* Loc, cit, 

* Education in the State 1958-59. p. 133. 
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The position regarding trained teachers in the territory was excellent. All teachers in 
the middle schools were trained, and 97*5 per cent of teachers in the primary school were 
trained. This achievement was perhaps due to the fact that the total number of teachers in 
all recognised schools did not exceed 76 (64 men and 12 women). 

A good deal still remains to be done in expanding educational facilities in all branches 
of education, if the principle of equality of educational opportu nits' is to be extended to 
the people of this territory. 

THE THIRD PLAN. — Schemes in the Third Plan include: (0 provision for the enrol- 
ment of 2,000 additional children in primary schools; (2) encouragement to girls’ educa- 
tion; (3) development of the high school at Amcni’and the establishment of another high 
% 

school at Androth, and (4) provision of scholarships for university and technical education.^ 

MANIPUR 

BACKGROUND. — Manipur has a long tradition of culture. It was an independent 
kingdom till 1891, when it came under the British. In 1948, a popular government was 
set up. It was converted into a union territory in 1956. • 

Manipur has an area of 8,628 sq. miles with a population of 5,77,635. It is divided 
into ten sub-divisions. * Nearly nine-tenths of the territory consist r)f hills. Approximately 
99 '5 per cent of the population live in villages. Manipuri is the most important language 
of the region and is spoken by 65^3 per cent of the pop^ulation.The rest use the local 
di^epts, which are as may as 64 in number.® 

There are two local bodies, viz., the Manipur Territorial C!ouncil and the Imphal 
Municipal Board. The former is in charge of education up to the secondary stage and 
receives quarterly* grants from* the Administration. The expenditure of the second body 
is met from municipal taxes and government subsidies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP. — The Director of Education is the head of the Department. 
He is assisted by' one Deputy Director of Kducatiop^ and a Spiecal Officer for Planning. 
There are two inspectors of schools, six deputy inspectors of schools and 31 assistant ins- 
pectors gf schools in Manipur. 

During 1958-59, the total expenditure on recognised institutions was Rs. 46-02 lakhs. 
The government met 73-2 per cent of this expenditure, while the contributions from the local 

^ Rhfiew of Education in India, (1947-61). pp. 750-5!. 

a India, 1961. p. 491. 

a Review of Education in India (1947-61). pp. 717-18. 
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boards, fees, endowments and other sources were 0* 3, 18 2, 7 1 and I 2 per cent respecti- 
vely.^ The Centidl Government gave a grant of Rs. 40,495 during that \ear. 

The aveiagc annual cost for educating a pupil in an arts and science college was Rs. 
126 80 It Has Rs 45 43 m a secondary school, a figiue which was smaller than the 
corresponding figures in other union territories. The same is true about the figures for the 
average annual cost pei pupil m the middle school and the pnmarv school. The average 
annual cost per pupil in the middle and the primary school rcspectivelv was Rs 33 05 and 
Rs. 17 03 The per capita annual cost on education was Rs. G 1. 

In respect ol tiained teachers, the position in the teriitor^ was the worst of all the union 
territories. The percentages of liaine.d teachers in high/highei secondary schools, middle 
schools and piimars schools were 10 5, 7 6 and 7 7 lespectively Effective steps need to 
be taken to expand training ladlities in the teiutois 

I HE PRFSFNT POSH ION Of FDi(\ii()N Manipui has thiee colleges two arts and 
stieiue colleges and on< college for Music, Dancing and othei line Arts I he cc^lcgcs 
arc afTihated to the Gauhati Lmversin Dining 1960-61, theie were as many as 60 high 
schools and 100 middle schools in the teiritoiv. Two public examinations are held during 
the secondars stage — one at the end of the middle scIuk)! stage and the othei at the end 
oJ the high school stage. Ihe formei is conducted b\ a boaid undei the Territorial Council 
and the lattci b\ the (xauhati I nivcrsils ^ 

Tinman schools follow the same cuniculum as in Assam During 1958-59, there 
Here as mans as 100 Basic an i 1,227 non-liasic piimaiv schools in Minipiir Educatiopal 
facilities available foi the school-going childien of the age-group 6-11, 11-14, 14-irwcrc 
to the extent ol 98 8 per cent, 36 0 pci c^ent and 19 9 per cent lespcctivelv ^ There are at 
present two technical schoc^s, one noim«tl liaining institute loi teachers, community 
c^entres and 100 village libiaiics in the diitoiv 

(ONcusioN Duiing the third plan pciiod, Manipur Ikls allotted the following 
sums of monev foi the mipiovement and expansion of education 

I PRIMARS roLCATioN. -^Rs. 40 lakhs foi appointing 1,000 additional teachers, 
Rs. 71,000 for girls’ education, Rs. 9 31 lakhs foi opening micldlc/scnior/Basic schools, 
and Rs 5 lakhs loi training of tcacheis, 

2. SFGONDARY EDUCATION. — Rs 19 30 lakhs tor the conversion ol a hi^n school 
into c. inultipuipose institution, Rs. 11 70 lakhs for science teaching, Rs. 5 5 lakhs 
for libraries, and Rs. 1-62 lakhs foi scholarships. 

1 Education in the States, 59 p 146. 

^ Review of Education in India (1947-61) p 722 
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3. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. — Rs. 3*25 for the improvement of Government 
D. M. College and Rs. 1 lakh for the expansion of women’s education. 

NAGALAND 

BACKGROUND. —The Nagaland is the sixteenth State of the Indian Union. It has 
an area of 6,236 sq. miles and a population of 3*69 lakhs (1951 Census). 

An Interim Body has been established consisting of 45 members, cliosen by election 
from the tribes in Nagaland. An Executive Council consisting of five members has been 
set up to assist and advise the governor in tlie exercise of his functions. There will be a 
village council for each village,^a range council for each range aiili a council for each tribe. 
The entire area is, however, passing thiough abnoiinal times at present. 

PRESENT pc^siTioN OF EDUCATION. — The Nagas are keenly interested in education. 
They desire the establishment of a prirnarv sdiool in each of the 7Ui villages of the area. 
There is a further demand for English middle schools in. bigger villages. Each tribe fur- 
ther desires to have at least one high school of its own. 

* 111 1957, the new administration launched a Three- Year Plan tor educational re- 
construction. The progress achiev'ed as a result of this plan can be appreciated from the 
following statistics; 

TABLE Va 

Educational Progress in Nagaland, 1957-61’^ 


Category 

of Schools 

Classes 

Taught 


Schools 

1957 

1961 

Primary 


A,B, I 

& 

II 

302 

12H 

Upper Primar> 


'A.B, I 

to 

IV ' 

. 10 

19 

Middle English 


A,B, I 

to 

VI 

21 

56 

High English 


A,B, 1 

to 

X 

3 * 

7 

Intermediate Arts 

College 

I and 

II 

year , 

— 

1 


Total 




336 

511 


* Review of Education in India, 1947-61. pp. 762-()3, 


ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY. — The eiitiic tciritoiy' is divided into three districts, 
and education in each district is administered by a district inspector of schools. There is 
no central authority, however, for coordinating the activities of the districts. In March, 
1961, an inspector of schools for Nagaland has been appointed. The government is also 
considering a proposal for the establishment of a Directorate of Education for this new 
State. 
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THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN. — A suiii of Rs. 100 lakhs has been provided in the Third 
Five-Year Plan for the expan<iion of education. It Includes the following proposals: 

1. Taking over of 177 private lower primary schools, 35 private middle schools 
and private colleges; 

2. The upgrading of 58 government lower primary schools into upper primary 
schools, and 7 high schools into higher secondary schools; 

3. The opening oi 2 training schools for primary teachers; 

4. The pn)vision ^ol a larg~ number of stipends and scholarships at all levels; and 

5. The printing and publication of books in tribal languages. 

NORTH-EAST FRONTIER AGENCY (N.E.F.A.) 

nACKrtRoi'Ni). - This tcrriloiN lias an area of 31,43b sq. miles and has a population 
ol 4-5 lakhs (1951 census^. 'Phe tiart is administered by the Governor of Assam acting 

as the agent ol the President. He is assisted h\ an adviser in Shillong and the ultiihate 

rcsponsibilits ol the area vests in the Government ol India. The agency consists of five 
administrati\ e div i^ioris. 

AUMiNisiK viivi sEi-i p. rill 1917, the political officers of the tract had to look after 
education. .\t present, education is being administered by the Directoi of Education. 
He is assisted h\ one assistant diiectoi of education and one inspector of sc .>ols at the head- 
quarters. Education in the t^i visions is in charge ol political officers, who are the heads 
of their respective divisions 'I’hev ahwivs keep the Director of Education infoiYned 
about the educational activities of their own division. 

Under the agenev ol eaili political officer, there is an assistant educational officer. 
He is designated as the ‘Divisional lns})ect( of SchookV He admirtisters all primary 
schools in his area. His task is, howevci, d. nit, because the schools arc scattered over 
a vast area and are at a distance of thiee to ten days’ distance from the divisional head- 
quarters. Naturallv, the inspector can hardh inspect a few schools per year. 

THE PRESENT POSITION. Dill iiig 1958-59, there were 128 educational institutions 
in the Agency — 2 high schools, 12 middle schools, 112 primary schools, one teacher train- 
ing school, and one miscellaneous institution. These were run by government.. The 
total numbei of pupils in these institutions was 5,633 (4,970 boys and 663 girls). All the 
pupils came from rural areas. ^ C*onipulsor\ education was not in force in^that year. 


^ Education in the States, 1958-59. jJ. 154. 
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The total expenditure on recognised institutions was Rs. 22.41 lakhs. The entire 
expenditure was borne by the government. There is provision of free education, free 
hostel facilities, free clothing and free books.^ This being the case, the average annual 
cost for educating a pupil was pretty high in all branches of education, which could be 
provided in the territory. Tlie average cost per pupil in a secondary school was as high 
as Rs. 257-87. This figure is the second highest among the union territories. The cost 
of education per pupil in a middle school and a primary school is the highest. It costs 
the government on an average Rs. 150*18 for educating a pupil in a middle school and 
Rs. 121*16 in a primary school. The average per capita cost to the government on edu- 
cation was Rs. 3*3. ^ 

The trained teachers formed 75*0 per cent in high/highcr secondary schools, 71*6 per 
cent in middle schools and 81*5 per cent in primary schools of the total strength of the staff. 
The position in respect of trained teachers is much better than that in Manipur, Tripura 
and Pondicherry. The teacher-pupil ratio was 1:14 in 'secondary schools and 1:19 in the 
primary schools. Here, also N.E.F.A. has been most favourably placed among the union 
territories. 

PONDICHERRY 

BACKGROUND. -The French establishments in India were taken over by the (govern- 
ment of India in 1954 as a result of an agreement with tlie (Government of France. The 
territory comprises Pondicherry and Karikal on the Coromondal Cloast, Yanam on the 
Andhra Coast and Mahe on the coast of Kerala. The administration of the State is lacing 
carried on bv the Government of India through a Chief Commissioner. It has an area 
of 186 sq. miles and a population of 3,17,163 (1951 census). 

• 

The State is divided into 16 communes — 8 in Pondiclierrv, 6 in Karikal, one in Mahe 
and one in Yanam. Each commune is administered bv a municipal council. 

EDUCATION. -- Pondicherry has a good tradition of education. It was built up by 
the French Government as well as by Christian missionaries. It may, however, l>e noted 
that since the beginning of the present century English education has been developed along 
with the French, The study of English has, however, received a new momentum with the 
advent of independence. The figures given in Table 83 show the progress of education 
in the State. 


^ Review of Education in India, 1947-61. p. 573. 
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TABLE 83 

Education in Pondicherry, 1955-56 to 1960-61* 


Enrolment. 

1955-56 

1960-61 

Class I to V 

19,155 

32,780 

Class VI to VITI 

2,972 

7,120 

Class IX to XI 

693 

3,000 


♦ The Fourteenth Tear of Freedom p. 417 

During 1958-5^, there weie 349 recognised institutions in the State. Of these 56*4 
per cent were managed by goveinrnent and 43*0 pci cent by private bodies (42-1 per cent 
aided and 1*5 per cent unaided). The total number of pupils in these institutions was 
40,550 (26,398 Ik)>s and 14,152 giils). They were distributed as: pre-primary stage 4.9 
per cent, primary stage 67-8 per cent, secondary stage 21 5 per cent, university stage 
(general education). 0*4 per cent, while the remaining 5-4 per cent received professional 
and special education ol both si hool and college standard.^ 

I’he avciage annual cost pei pupil in an arts and science college is Fs. 65*1, which is 
much smaller than the coiicsponding figines in the other union territorie' Even the annual 
average cost per pupil in a sc(ondai\ school is smaller than that in the remaining territories 
excepting Manipur. 'Die hguies loi the a\erage cost pei pupil in a middle school an^ a 
priinars school weie iespccti\el\ Rs. 56-4 and Rs. 43*3. The average per capita afinual 
expenditure on cdui ation was Rs. 9-b. 

The position ol the tcri*itor> in respect ol tiaincd teachers is fairl>r satisfactory. The 
trained teachers (ormed 62-5 cent in tr /highei seco'ndar> schools, 69*8 per cent in 

middle schools and 1^2 8 pci icnt in primal \ iliools. 'I’lie average total number of pupils 
per teachei in the sccondar\ and the prin-uy school were respectively 27 and 33. 

Compulsory education is not ii/lorcc. The Centre Pedagogique at Pondicherry trains 
teachers for primary schools. Setondary schools prepare pupils for the Matriculation 
examination of the Madras University and the S.S.L.Cl Examination of the Madras State. 

A medi' al college has been established recently. There is also a school of arts, which 
offers a three-year course. Pondicherry is also associated with the ‘Sri Aurobindo Inter- 
national University Centre ’ 

t Education tn the Stales, 1958-59. p. 161. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP. — The Dircctof of Public Instruction is the head of the Edu- 
cation Department. He is assisted by two deputy directors. The Director is represented 
by a delegate in each of the outlaying settlements at Karikal, Mahe Jind Yanam. In 
Pondicherr)^, there are two senior inspectors. — one is called the Permanent Delegate and 
the other is called the Inspector of Schools. 

During 1958-59, the territory spent Rs. 36*52 lakhs on recognised educational institu- 
tions. The government contributed 88*2 per cent of this expenditure, while the contribution 
from fees, endowments and other sources was 8*2, 0*4 and 3*2 per cent respectively.^ 

THE THIRD PLAN. — A provisioii of Rs. 167*5 lakhs has been suggested for education 
in the Third Plan. It is proposed to introduce free and compulsory education during the 
plan pe^iod, when 300 additional classes will be opened for the purpose. 'Phe existing 
School of Arts and Crafts will be converted into a junior technical school, and a polytechnic 
will be opened. An arts college, offering pre-univcr’jity • course, has already i^een started. 
The*provision of mid-day meals will be extended to private schools.^ 

« 

FORMER PORTUGUESE TERRITORIES 

BACKGROUND. — The peremptor\ military action in (Joa in 19bl brought to an end 
the prolonged anticlimax of a 500 years old moc-heroic drama ol Portuguese adventure. It 
was on Novcmlier 25, 1510 that Alphonso d’ Albuquerque conqueicd (ioa. On December 
19, 1961 Goa was liberated and became a part of her motherland. 

Goa is no strange or exotic land like the t\pe once advertised ni touiist posters. Its 
skies are the same as those of the Malabar coast with lattices ol jj.ilm-lronds screening 
the clouds. It is not unlike the rest of^Konkan with its luxuriance ol iohage and abundance 
of fruits. Culturally, it is not, it* cannot be, different liom the lest ol India, but has during 
the centuries e\olved a peculiar pattern ol life. 

EDUCATION. — Thirty years after Albuquercpie had conqucied (ioa. St. Francis Xavier 
embarked upon the greatest single-handed missionaiy enterprise ot modern times. He 
walked along the Konkan, Malabar and Coromandal coasts, picking up languages easily 
as if he bad the pentecostal gift of tongues, and converted, as much by his gentle example 
as by precept, a large number of people. He advertised himscll as a Brahmin from the 
West, bringing back to India the lost Vedas. 

^ Education in the States, 1958-59. p. 161. 

* The Fourteenth Tear of Fyedom. p. 417. 
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The first Jesuit College was established at Chaul in Coa (1675). It was attended 
by more than 300 students. Another institution was founded at Bandora in Salsette and 
was known as the College of St. Anne. It developed into a university in 1620 but came to 
an end in 1739, when tlie building was destroyed by the Portuguese to prevent it from bcing^ 
seized and used as a lortre^s 1)\ the Marathas. Some more Jesuit colleges were started 
initially at (ioa and latei on at \aiioiis othei places. 

But with all these elToits, edination has been confined to the upper classes which took 
to Portuguese education and jncgiessed in every walk of life, the masses remained un- 
touched by Poitugucsc ( iilturc. Koiikaiii is the language • of tlie masses. Though in 
earlv times, the Portuguese tried to Iran and kill the language and though all education 
under the Poitugucse regime was carried on in Portuguese, not even ten per cent of the 
population aie liteiatc in Portuguese, h'or tea<hing the Poituguesc language, the Portuguese 
Government estaldislied 450 sdiools ui (joa cjuitc retciitlv and offered vTry handsome 
salaries to teachers. 

niL pRi sLNi POSH ION. With the advent of civilian administration in Goa, a nc^v 
<haptcr in the development of the ibiinci Poitiigncse colonics has been opened. On June 
20, I9b2, the Ohenipe College ol Aits and Science housed in one ol the buildings of the 
Lvccurn at Panjim was inangni ated b\ the Lieutenant-Governor. is also pushing 

through arrangements to have an engineering college, the first of its kirv .n (yoa from the 
ne\t a< iidemic veai. laluca^ionists consider that a univ'^ersity for Goa is a necessity in 
view ol its glowing ecliK atioiial institutions and foi the maintenance of special charac- 
teristics of its culture.’' * 

The new union tenltorv.is hued with .i number ot educational pioblems. The existing 
century old medical school is t^' expandr 1 bring it in litie wnth the best colleges in other 
paits of the Countrv. Liberal and scieinc ducation imparted through the medium of 
the Poituguesc is losing gnnind. 'fhe (juestion of the medium ol instruction of higher 
education shall have to be immcdiateh taikled. The Lveeum the only Portuguese 
sccondars and higher school is shrinking. From 900 students in 1961, the number has 
dropped to 425. The cause is apparent. Students see no prospect for learning the Portu- 
guese language. Arrangements shall have i . be made to teach from its first year English 
and Hindi, fhe medium of instruction to be adopted at the primary stage from Standard 
III onwards has become a controversial issue and a lot of heat is being generated over it. 
An over-whclming section ol* Ghristiaiis and a p-r of tlic Hindu Community favoured the 
use of Kokaui as the medium m instruction at the primary stage^ A predominantly large 
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section of the Hindu population had advocated Marathi as the medium. “This issue 
need to be tackled tactfully, lest it should result in driving a wedge Ijetween the great 
communities of the territory, viz., the Hindu and the Christian communities.’'^ Marathi 
is studied in 240 out of the total 547 private and official schools in (joa. 

These are some of the many problems w^hich imc going to engage the time and criergv 
of the administrators fully. It is hoped tliat these problems would be solved satisfactoriK 
in immediate future, and Goa as well as Diu and Daman would fast develop into im[ior- 
tant educational centres. 

DECISION oi THE oovERAMt NT OT INDIA. — Quite rcccnth, the Government of India 
appointed a committee with Sri B. N. Jha. Vice-C'.hancclloi of Jodhpiii Uni\ersit\, as the 
chairman for suggesting measuies for integrating the educational sxstem prevailing in the 
newl>-ficcd Portuguese territories with the pattern in the rest of tlie coimtrx. The C%)mmi- 

Ucc made a detailed surves, in its 142 -page icport, on the sssteni of education m Cioa. 

« 

It is now officialh announced that certain recommendations ol the Committee would 
bte implemented immediateh, while others, ol a ‘long-term natuic’ would be published 
with the Goa Goveinment’s decision on it. The Cioa Government, Inis, howesei, anno- 
unced that the pattern of education would, in lutiiic, bioadK conloim to the sxstem pre- 
vailing in the Centially-administeied areas and generalls follow the coinses adopted b\ 
the Central Board of Higher Secondars Education, New Delhi 

^According to the Cxoa Cioveinmcnt’s decision, the diiralion of the educational coinse 
would be live years t'f primary school, three years of middle school and thiee \e<irs of liighej 
secondary’ school. The age of admission to the fust primais standard has been fixed at six 
and above. The medium of instiuction foi the first two \cai^s ol the piirnarv stage will be 
the mothcr-tongifc of the chil/I oi any othci language included in the Indian C.onstitu- 
tion to be chosen by the guardian of the tudent. Ittimthei sa\s that if Ivonkani is the 
mother-tongue of a student, Devanagari script should be used in teaching him. "I’he 
opening of a school oi a division of a class with a particulai language as rnecliiim ol instruc- 
tion would be subject to the availability of a miiiimum of 20 students opting lor that lan- 
guage. There are 461 registered primary schools in Goa. 

« 

Education in primary schools receiving grants-in-aid w'oulcl be ficc. As an interim 
measure, the Administration has decided to give grants-in-aid of amounts equal to the 
loss in fees incurred.'^ The syllabus Ibi primary schools would generally be on the old 


^ Indian Express, June 28, 1962. 


* Times of India, August 17, 1962. 
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pattern except in icspcct of Poituguesc histoiv and geograph> uhich should be replaced by 
that of India \ itli special emphasis on the geogiaphv of Goa 

1 oi cluldicu who aic alieacl\ in the thud and louith piimais classes of Portuguese 
<chools the Poituguesc laiiguaifc would continue to he the medium oi i'loth tuition and 
examination ‘(mh Ini liic next two \cais \ studs of Hindi and English has been 
piescidud in the highei (lasses at the piimai\ stage 

SeconclaiN schools m (loa will In dhhaud to the Cential Board ol Higlici Education, 
l\ew Delhi ( eilani mlciiin <lm > igements ’ hue been made foi the Lyceum (Portuguese 
sccoiiclan <incl highci >,cfioolj, puxatc Poi tiigucse schools ^ and English and Marathi 
sccondan schools 

I he .lunoiim ernent said ih it thcic would he no change in the ssUahus ol uppei four 
classes oi I nghsh and Maiatlii sc(ondai\ schools which might continue to piepaie stu- 
dents IS heloie loi examination. h\ the SS( Bond, Poona, hut piescrihcd the “Delhi 
pattern ol studies’ (oi ( 1 isses lowci than tin eighth standaid ol these schools The “interim 
-urangeinciils might contimic loi loui \eais rhcic aie 86 secondary schools in Gc(|i. 
'The languages taugfhl aie Konkam, Nfiiathi Uidii, English and Portuguese 

1 he Govtinmcnt ol (joa Inu dso acccj)tcd the recommendations >1 the Jha Commi- 
ttee tliiit ichgioiis instiuclion in puxatc schools, il piovidcd, should be gix m outside school 
houis and that it should he oiilx loi pupils whose guardians give them iitten permission 
to atUiid Religious instiiutyon will not he ^ixen in goxcinmciit schools and no denomi- 
national pi utjs xmII he held 1 In I icutenaiit-Goxeinoi h.is, howcxci, said that “rfioral 
mstnutioii Ol msti in tioii giving iiilom ition »d)out the basic common tenets ol all leUgions 
IS not bailed ” 

iiip 1 IX 1 XFAU i»i \N One ol the acts ol the ciyiliaii admimstiation was to set 
up a planning lioaid to (halt i live, xcai dex »pincnt plan loi Croa, Daman and Diu. The 
plan will loim \ pait ol the national Hind l lau and will work on the lines and piinciplcs 
laid down hx the Planning ( oinmission ’t is hkeix to he leadx loi implementation by the 
<Mid ol Octohci P162 

I he Plan will have the lollowiiis .»..is ^\) to laise the standaid ol living ol the 

masses (2) to pievent the roncentiation ol wealth and economic power in the haftids of a 
fcv\ , and cxy^anding and shaiing piospciity foi all. It will be a peoples plan* 

Development of education will leccixc piopei attention in the Plan. 



Dr. (i. N. Kaul 
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INTRODUCTION 

FORMATION oi iHh TERRITORY.— Tlic Uiiioii Territorv of Delhi Lakes its name after 
the city of Delhi, the capitahof the Republic of India. The cit\ of Delhi is situated on 
the banks of the Jumuna. The present mea of the teriitory is .^>71 sq. miles. It is ap- 
pioximatcily 24 miles in length and 24 miles in width. 

The population of the teiTitoiy is 26 *1 4 lakhs, with a densit\ of poj) illation of 4,614 
per sq. mile. Its literaiy percentage is 51. About 90 per. cent of children, who pass Class 
VIj seek admission to secondary education and about 50 of these who pass highci secondar\ 
gck for higher education. 

The land has four main physical divisions, viz. (1) khadar oi livenain of the Jumuna, 
(2) the bandar or level main land, (3) the dabar or low land subject to floods and (4) 
pakari or rockc\. The respective aieas of the land are: khadai : 36,712. hangat : 73,871, 
dabar: 68,863, pahari: 54, 409 acres; and total 2,33,855 acics. 

The city of Delhi is one of the oldest capitals and one of the most historic places on 

• • 

earth*. It would be true to say that evci'\ stone here has a liiston . It has been esti- 
mated* that the debris of old building covers an area of more than 13 square miles. 

Delhi as a province came into existence on Novernbei ,1, 1912. Eailier to this, 
Delhi was, strangely enough, a*distiict of the Punjab and was called the Delhi district 
of the Punjab; the district constituted of the tehsih of Ddhi, Sonepcl and Ballahgarh. The 
Delhi province came into existence after the ro)al \isit of King Empeioi, Cieorge V, 
in December 1911. The Government of India took over the Delhi Tehsil and Mehraiili 
area under diiect control leaving the areas of Souepet and Ballahagarh to the Punjab. 
Subsequently, some iireas knoVn as Shahdara King to the East of the Jumuna were 
transferrccl to Delhi fiom the Uttar Pradesh. 

Delhi continued to be a province till March 17, 1952, when in consequence of 
enforcement of an Act of the Government of India Delhi was declared a Pait ‘C’ State, 
with a popular government. With the reorganisation of the states and the abolition of 
Part ‘C’ States, Delhi was given the new status of a Union Territory on 1st November 1956. 
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In response to a demand ff)r some kind of popular government, changes of far-reach*- 
ing importance were introduced in the Union Territory by establishing the Municipal 
Corporation of Delhi on April 7, 1958. Functions relating to pre-primary, and Basic 
education, medical, health, water supply, electricity, etc., were transferred to the Muni- 
cipal (lorporation, which was formed by merging all local bodies and district boards 
excepting the New I^elhi Municipal Committee and the Delhi Cantonment Board. 

The population of Dellii has been changing very fast, particularly after the parti- 
tion of the country. The Cei ais of 1931 recoids a population of 6,36,21-7, of 1941 : 
9,17,939, of 1951: 17,00,0f)0 and of 1961: 26,14,058. 

Anothei featuie of the territory is that nearly 82 per cent of the population is urban 
and the ciitiic aica is luhaii minded. The percentage distribution of the population 
into difTeient categories of Ihelihood is: «igricultuie, 81; manufacturing 20-00; commerce, 
20-4; transport ai.d communications, 5-9; service, 39-7; profession and liberal arts, 5,9. 

i)LV f L(ji*MFN I ()i iHi LI31 c:\iioN DB.pARi MLN 1 . Delhi being a district of the Punjab 
did not ha\e a scpanite Uepaitmcnt of Lducation. Like any other district, it was governed 
b) the Diicctoi of Lducation, Punjab. All rules and regulations, including the Edu- 
caiiOii Code .hat weie a]^j)rKa!)le to am other district of the Punjab, were also applicable 
to Delhi. Foi the area wliuli w<is transfciied Irom U. P., the rules of the Education 
Department of U.P. weie ajiplicd. Two authorities thus opei’atc in Delhi — one 
the Director of Kducatiou, Puii’ab and the other th.it of U.P. This continued to be so 
even alter the coming into existence of the Delhi Province as a scpai'ate unit and afs late 
as 1929. All lilies and regulations which were cnfoiTcd in the Punjab were automatically 
applicable to Dellu also. But aftei this year, Delhi st.irted to have its own rules and 
regulations, and so local amendments to the Code 1>cgaii to l>e made. The Punjab 
Education Code, whuli is st'8 applicable » Delhi, is in oiisequence, ver>' different from 
the Punjab Kducatit>n Code, now* applicabi m the Punjab. A new code has now been 
drafted fur Delhi, wliich is being examined bv the Government of India. 

The Department of Ediicatr ii As such came into existence in 1916 for the first time, 
when a Superintendent of Kdurathm was appointed to look after the education of Delhi 
and Ajmcr-Mcrwata. This arrangement of one educational autliority for IJelhi and 
Ajmeri-Mcrwara continued upto year 1948-49, when Delhi w;as separated from Ajmcr- 
Merwara. The status of the Head of the Department was raised in 1949 from that of 
Superintendent ol Education to that of Director of Education (D. E.). Ever since, the 
Education Department is ht led by a Dirccti/i of Lducation. 
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ADMINISTRATION AT HEADQUARTERS 

EDUCATION MINISTER AND THE SKCRLIARY OF THE DEPARFMENT - ExCCpt for d VCry 
brief period when Delhi was a Part ‘C’ State, there has not been 4iny such .luthoritv 
as a minister of education. During this lirief period, the Chief Minister was also the 
minister for education and for a time he was assisted bv a deputy minister Ibi education. 

Aftei the abolition of Delhi as a Pait ‘C’ State and piior to the setting up of the 
Corporation, the Chief Secretary was also the Secietaiy of Education and was diiectly 
responsible to the Chief Commissionei . Aftei the establishment of the corporation, the 
posts of the Education Seciet^rv and that of Diiector of Lducatiori have been lombincd 
— the Directoi ol Education also being the ex^o/ficto Secretary of Education to the Union 
Terri ton 

'IHE 1-Di CATION DLPARiMTNi - TIic oigaiii/ation ol thc Education Dcp*utment 
today IS as undei 

* Director ol Education 

D^utv Diicctor of Education Secictaiy, Board of 

Highei Sccondiiv IMuc it'on 


ip. A. toD.E. 'll 

(Gazetted) \ , ' 

(1) A.D.E. I I 

(Welfare) , I I 

(2) A.D.E. 1 , i 

(Pliiniiing) I I I 

(^1 A.D.E. 

(Social) 

(4) Accils 

Oflicei. I 

p) VDE 

( Women j i 

/ones I & II I 

(b) Inspcctoi 
ol Scliools Z E 

(7) Inspector of l 

SrhfK>ls /.IE I 

(8) laspcctor I 

of Sch(K)ls Z.III. i 

(9) Tnspecticss 
of 

Schools 
Zone III. 
(10) 

^ P. A. — Personal Assistant. 
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FUNcnoNs. — I’hc Directorate of Education is responsible for prescribing and main- 
taining acadeiUK standaids foi all rea)gniscd schools. It prepares and prescribes sylla- 
buses foi all classes liom C lass 1 to Class VIII. It piescril>es text-books for all these classes. 
Ihc Director has a 1 e\t-])()ok Committee under him. It prepares svllabi for all classes 
from I to \ni and disproves text-books for them. The Text- book Committee has on it 
lepiescntatncs ol the Department of Education, Delhi Ferntoiy, the Delhi Municipal 
( oipoiation and the '\eA\ Delhi Muni< ipal Committee, the leachers’ and the Head 
tearheis Associ.itions <ind the Delhi Uni\ersit\. It is responsible foi according or 
\sithdi .iwmi’ ictognilioii ^ to pianan and middle schools. It has to pa\ visits to all 
lecognised high ai d higlicr ^erondaiy schools and tan also>\isit the schools of the munici- 
pal corporation. It pass gunts to all rceognised prisatc bodies and local bodies for the 
schools and institutions imi In them The main function of the Directorate of Education 
is the admmistiation of higliei sccondais schools. It recognises and pius grants* to educa- 
tional, (iiltural and socnil org unsations in the teintois. It 's responsible for organising 
so( ral education piogiainiiies in tlit luial areas and (o-oidinating the vvoik of the Depart- 
ment with the C oinrnnintN Dcselopment Uloeks in the teintors. 

• 

BOARD OF HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Ihc Board ol Se(ond4U\ Ldiuation was eonstilutcd by the Chief Commissioner on 
27th ol lebiLian 1^121) It w^ts dissolved and iccoiistituted as the Board of Higher 
Sc(ondai\ IdiK^iUim on the 1st of A]nil 191) The Board has on • representatives of: 

I 1 he J>lIe(tolat^ )f Lclncation Delhi, 

2. lire Dnec tor (‘f ITealtli Ser sices, Delhi, 

I. 9 he BiJiiciiial, Delhi Pohtedinic, Delhi. 

1. Ihc I nisei sits ol Delhi, 

5. Ihe Delhi Alurncipai Coip(»» i«^ion and \ew Delhi Murficrpal C^ommittec; 

6. Heads of Iiighei secondais s( ols for boss and ol gnls, 

7 Heads of higlr schools foi boss and of giils, 

8. Rural \ieas ol Dellri, 

9. Delhi State leatlrcrs’ Vssonation, and 

10. Ihe \ssociation of the Managers of Schools. 

The Direitoi ol Education is the Chairman of the Board. It has now a whole- 
time )ecrctar\ . Ihe main functions of the Board are (1) to conduct examinations^ 
(2) to recognise High/Higlici Secondary /Higher Sccondarv Technical and Multipur- 
pose institutions for the purpose of its ex iminations; and (3) to insp*ect schools for 
recognition oi conditioi of work oi sci vices. 
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RELATION OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT WITH UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

The Department of Education has no relation with the Delhi University or its 
constituent or affiliated colleges. The establishment of colleges in Delhi is historically 
an earlier event. Some of them, as for instance St. Stephen’s College came into existence 
as early as 1865. The Administration does not run any arts or science college, nor does 
it give grants to any. The University and its colleges get grants from the University 
Grants Commission, and the University is a central university. In 1959-60, it had 20 
constituent and affiliated colleges with a student enrolment of 16,763 and its estimated 
expenditure was Rs. 2*22 crores of rupees. 

f 

Another notable institution is the Jamia Millia Islamia or Muslim National Univer- 
sity. It is^a non-statutory^ body^ and w^as established in 1920. It is conducting a number 
of educational institutions, viz., a college, a multi-purpose higher secondary school, a 
primary’ school, an institute of adult education, a teachers’ training institute and an insti- 
tute of rural education. The Jamia is a residential and unitary uiiiversity\ 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Delhi does not have a uniform secondary system of education. Two courses are 
run almost parallel to each other. The one is the High School s\sicm, under wliich a 
student completes his school education in ten years. Tl)e other is the Higher Secondary 
system, under which a student completes his education in II scars. Both have five cl.isses 
for primary and three classes for middle. I'hc high school lias onis two upper classes, 
i.e.’, rX and X, but the higher sccondaiy has three upper classes, i.e., IX, X and XI. The 
minimum age for admission to schools is 5 plus. Students ol high schools sit for High 
School Leaving Certificate and lliose of higher secondary^ for Higher Secondary School 
Certificate. The curriculum in high and higher school systems differs Irom 9th class 
onwards. The high school course ofTers Fnglish. mothcr-toiigiic, lUiUhrmatics, a com- 
posite course of sciences, s(Kial studies, drawing, etc. The higher .lecondaiw system 
offers two main and three elective subjects— the elective lieiiig the .‘\rts (iroup, the Science 
Group and the Commerce group. There is yet another system, the multipurpose. These 
schools, which arc five at present, offer humanities, sciences, technical, commercial, 
fine arts jind agricultural groups. 1 1 may Ijc noted that Hindi is an additional subject both 
in high and higher school systems. It has to be passed at the end of Glass IX, after which 
it is optional. 

Students coming out of the 1 ighcr secondary system can take up humanities or 
sciences in the universits , if they secure the qualifying marks, or they can join the pre- 
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medical or pre-engineering classes ol'the university and qualify for entrance to these degrees. 
They can also join the Diploma C’ourses in teaching, engineering and other professions. 
Thoije who giaduate Irom high schools and want to prosecute their studies further have to 
undergo a fo.ur yMrs’ nniversih course and those W'ho graduate from higher secondary 
schools ha\e to undcigo a three-sears’ degree course. The syllabus for the Higher 
Secondary is a composite couise c>r tliiee years and is not just one more class added to the 
High School course. There is a move at presents to upgrade all high schools into 
higher secondaix institutions, d’l .> process is likely to be complete by 1962. 

PRE-PRIMARY, PRIMARY AND MIDDLE EDUCATION , 

PRIMARY AND MiDDiL j Di GAiioM. Education at the primary and middle stages was a 
mixed lesponsihilils of the T>elhi State (Government, the district l)oai*ds and the munici- 
pal committees till I9)li when the Delhi ^Iiinicipal C.orp^ lation was lornied. But today, 
it is an olihgatois hiii' lion el tlie local IkkIics and is no longci a mixed responsibilityG 

I hr Diiectoiale ol Education, l^clhi has now no fnimaiy^ schools of its own but it 
has indiiect control ewer 'lO piimaix schools of the N.D.M.Cl. and the Clantonmgnt 
Board and the pumars dcpaitmcnts attached to high and higher secondary schcx>ls. 
Ihivatc bc>dic> luii ^>9 piinian schools and have priinai v departments attached to their 
high and highci scrondars schools, 'fhe local bodies run (>90 primarv/Ji Basic schools.^ 

Thcic has been a kind ol du«ilit\ ui the s\llahi of piimaiv and the middle school curri- 
culum- (he Basic <in(l the iion-1'isic. Basic education in Delhi was introduced in Delhi 
in 19411 in the inral areas E\ er since the ssllabi of juriioi Bask and senior Basic in pcflhi 
continued to lx* difleient horn those ol piimarv and middle schools in the urban wcas. 
It has now been Iclt that .ill sclicwils in the capital should he oriented towards the Basie 
pattern. 1 he s\ Halms llieidore has been evised. The best leatures, ol cacli one have 
lieen taken into consideration and an integ. ^'d s^llablls prepared and inti*c)dueed in all 
schools of Delhi in ban as well as r ural. The s\llabus is .ictivlt\ -centred and is based on 
some kind ol ciall. 'The sdla ms, ho\ve\ei, has not emphasised the concept of correlated 
teaching. I Iris rcnio\es the ckialitv • in the s\llabi of the Delhi Basic and ii(m-l)asic schools. 
T'he Basic schools, h(>\\e\ei, are expected to coiilinue teaching through tiie correlated 
mclhcxl. 

PRP.-PRP" \RY rail cAj ION. — Prior to the establishment of the Delhi Municipal CJlor- 
poration, the State Department of Elducation was responsible for pre-primary education 
and it ran a few schools. But the«‘C schools, along Wth other primary and juilior B^ic and 


* Figuics for 1958-59. 
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scnioi Basic/middlc schixils w»eie transfer! ed to the Municipal CiOiporation. Delhi has 
not >et made much headway m pie-piimai\ education. A lew schools, not moie than 
22, aic lun by the Municipal Corpoiation 

MISCELLANEOUS BRANCHES 

TLCHNiCAi iDi CATION. — Thc need loi technical edinatjon was fell as eail\ as 188^. 
when thc Dellu Municipal Committee a resolution statini; that it was his^hlv 

desirable to establish an indiistiial ait school at Delhi Ihe school consec|ucnlh was 
established in Mauh ol that \eai. I he sch(K)l is still existing; aid is now lun not bv 
the Municipal Corpoiation but In the Diiedouite ol Ldiication Delhi. It beais the same 
name. In addition to tins institution tlie Administiation runs anothei tcthnual school 
Fe^ond this, neither the local bodies noi tlie Delhi Dncctojate ol Iducation shoulder 
am rcsponsibilit\ in this field I he ( eiitial (>o\einment, howesci, uins a pobtediiiK 
which leads to Diph^ma and Dei’iee eoinses in a niim]»ei ol tec]inic*il subjects 

i-DiJCAiioN Ol Till Di Ai AND 01 Mil 1 lu Diicctorale ol Lducatjon had one school, 
Lad\ IVoyce School loi thc Deal and Dumb This has now^ been tiansl^iied to the Duectoi- 
ate of Social Wellaie Delhi Administiation \t picscnl it catcis to the needs ol thc 
adjoining states ol tlie Funjab, M«idhsa Pi ldc^ll and R.ijasthan I he Miini(i])al ( oi- 
poralion and othei local bodies ol Delhi have no s hool loi thc Deal iind Dumb The 
Diiectorate ol Fclucation, howc\ci gives gi.’iits to voluniaTv oigani/ations woiking in 
some specific fields including schools foi the h indKa|)])ecU 

^FACHER iincAiioN A uoi Trial SI hool ioi leuheis was c^laMislied in Delhi \ei\ 
earl) 1860. Ihe school howcvei h*id a (hc(jueied caieci. \l piesent the Diiectoiate 
ol Education luns a leael ( i tiaiiung school on Basic lines ^ i his institution is co-educa- 
tional Iheie is no piimai v /juiuoi Basic oi sciiioi Basic school ve» attached to the insti- 
tute. It may be noted tlnit the Coipoiation does not have an\ tiaining school loi 
teachers undei its contiol though it empl(As «i huge bocb ol Diimaix and middle 

school teachers 

SOCIAL WELIARI PRCK.R^MMIS 7 WO llistltlllioiis m tllC liclcl WOlk clllCCtK llIldcT 
thc Directorate el Education and aie aided bv it 1 he fust is the Childien’s Home 1 his 
home IS meant leu delinciucnts, who aie lo(»ked altei and aie taught some voc«ition. 
The second is the Bal Sahyoo, which eateis to thc needs ol vagiant children. 

SOCIAL LIU^CAIION. - Social education is not at piescnt the sole icsponsibilitv ol am 
individual authoiit), just as piimar) education or secondary education is. five main 
authorities funct on in tfee field. Ihev aie thc Directoiale cl Edu ation, Delhi, thc 
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Delhi Municipal C^oiporation, the Ne^^ Delhi Municipal Committee, the Delhi Social 
Wellaie Boaicl, and tlie Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

I he Delhi Dej^aitmcnt of Education has a Depaitment ol Social Education The 
J>cpaitmciU IS headed b\ an \ssistant Dnectoi of Education. Its jurisdiction is the 
lui.d aicas uu lulling some ol the (olonies of Delhi. The Delhi Municipal Coiporation 
also has a depaitment ol ScKial Ldiuation which is under the Education Department 
I he jui 1 ‘^dirtiou of this depaitment is uiban aicas of I^lhi. With the establishment of 
the Delhi Municipal CoipoialKiU theie is an anomalv in the distiibution of aieas, 
which was liased earliei on the juiisdiction ol the eistwhile aieas of Delhi Municipal 
(.ornmittee and the ic-t ol tlic <n( i \ou that the cntiie Aea foims the Delhi Municipal 
C^oipou'tion, the distnliution looks unuatuial The \ew Delhi Municipal Committee 

< onlinues to ha\e its j)i ot^iammes ni its aiea Thus thcie is need to i^ne some thought to 
le-oi ‘jain/iny the 'vCt-i ]i needed loi an effective piogiamme ol social education m the 

< apjtal 

pinsK M iDicAiioN \ niucjuc fcatuie ol the Depaitment ol Education of the 
Mnnujp<il C oiporation is its Plusic d 1 ducation wing. It has two main functions (a) Tej 
N wjk \Mtli tlv adult popiihtion it \aiioir centres, incl fb) witJi coiporation primary 
•'C liools foi nnplcinei till jilix k il (ducation progiammes 

FINANCE 

It IS not po'^siblt to ii exact account ol the fiii.inces of the Union Fenitorv 

in ulation to education 1 he \dmitiisti atiou Rcpoit ol the Delhi Union Tertitoiv 
has not so iai taken ii to u o nit \aiiou items ol expendituic inclined by all 
.igeiicies lesp/insible toi ediu ition It li is lestiicted ihe .iccoinit to its own items of 
expenditnie oi income llic uiioit cous^ i iitl\ is in Ldec[u«ite ind cloes not gi\e a 
collect idea of total expenditnie on cducai i in lelation to total expenditnie in the 
I enltor^ noi docs it gi\e i coiuct idea of the income of the Union. Delhi is in adminis- 
tiatiNc unit and at picscnt I lie total jiositioii ol the unit, its income oi expenditnie as a 
unit on cduCrUion oi in\ otlici is| ts of life is not a\ <ulable. 

lo aiii\c .It an ippioximiub collect position it is neccssaix therefoie to study 
not onh the expenditnie ol the I ruoii 1 euiton but also that of the local as welltis private 
bodies. Ihc accounts of private* bodies aic not available and theicfoie cannot be given. 
'Ihe accounts, howevei, ol local bodies aie .ixailablc and shall l>c t iken uito consideration. 
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TABLK 84 

Finances of Local Bodies, Delhi, 1958-59 



Total Expenditme 

Expenditure on 

•Percentage 


Education 


Delhi 

1 Rs 14,4,97,207 

Rs 2,11,28,298 

lUy 

Municipal 

(Corporation' Rs “1,55,02,410 

Rs 1,11,13,287 

24-b 

N.D.M.t;. 

Rs 5,«2,»1,}MI 

Rs 15,79,922 

4-2 


These figures of the local bodies iiKhule the grants received bv them from the State. 

soi’KCts ()i iNCf)MK. — The sources ol income foi the 'rerritors and the local bodies 
are difleient, but the usual souices hk<‘ land leveiuic. sales ta\, agriculture etc. are 
collected by the Admiuistiation. ProperU tax, house tax. road tax, and clectiicits' /charge 
are collected bs local bodies. 

Delhi has been t<iking a keen inteieU in piovidiug largei and huger scho iling fa^-ili- 
tics. This is indicated b) the si/alile use in the expenses inclined on edui ation. It 
rises from a petty sum ol Rs. 110,7^)1 in PM / to Rs. 2,11,28,298 in 1958, a rise ol more than 
700 per cent. 

EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCKS 

Delhi is divided into live development bloiks foi pui poses of development piogrammes. 
Thfe filocks are: 

' 1. The Community Development Bloik, Vlipoie 9 he lilock consists of 61 

villages with a population of 64,000. 

2. Najagriili: T'hc block consists of 71 villages vviifi a population of 1)5,527. 

« 

3. Shaiidara* The block consists *f the entire area transferred from U. P. 

Twenty villages hav^c been urbanised so fai. 

4. Mehrauli; The block consists of 54 villages with a popuhitiori of 59,551. 

5. Kanjhawal* This block formed a part of Alipur Block upto 1-1-59. It has 

5G villages. 

Devoliipment programmes in tlie block relate to agriculture, irrigation, animal hus- 
bandary, health and rural sanitation, poultrx, co-operatjon and social education. In the 
field of education, there is a very close co-operation between the Social Education Officer 
of the Direcfbrate of Education ind the Block Development Officer. In fact, all 
programmes for the block are drawn by the Social Education Officer. The Assistant 
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Director of Education is the head of the office for all social education activities at the 
State level. He is also responsible for the execution of these programmes in the blocks 
and would exercise complete supervision over the block staff for social education. On the 
other hand, the Development Officer is the leader of the Block team and the Assistant 
Social Education Officer at the Block level will work as a mem])cr of the Block team. 
It ma\ he noted that the functions of the Block Development Officer is to ensure that 
various departmental programmes are executed promptly within the outline provided by 
the Assistant Director of Education. 

I'he t\pc of centres hnd the programme of the department consists of: (1) S(x:ial 
education icntrcs or community centres, (2) model community centres, (3) school-cum- 
cominiiuit\ cer\tres, (*1) library service, (1) janata college, ((3) audio-\isual education 
tlirough mobile education van, (7) rural broad-cast, (8) organi/alioii of Noiith clubs, 
and (^)) prodiKliori of popular literature. 

THE ROLE OF PUBLIC BODIES AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN EDUCATION 

'Vhe State is late entrant in the field of education in Dellii. Public bodies in 
Delhi, as in other p«nis of the <'ountr\, have been pioneers in the field of education. Delhi 
like other parts of India had an indigenous system of education. Ediu 'tion was impar- 
ted in a \'ariet\ of schools. Some of the main types were- 

(ly MakUibs wliere I'rdii, Persian and Arabic \Nere taught; 

(2 i halsalas ifiom CUialta, a school ben), where Hindi is taught; 

(3 Pathshah (fioiii ‘P*ith’ reading), where Nagri or Shastri is taught; and 

(1; Scliools 111 which English is taught, togetlier with other subjects like Hindi, 
Nagii, eu , 

Tile fust private bods sdioofs were mission schools, the earliest being St. Stephen’s 
Mission High School. It was opened shortly after the First War of Indcpendancc. 
The first Indian sponsor ed and iiuuiaged school in Deffii is the Anglo-Saiiskrit Victoria 
Jubilee High Scliool. It was estal)lished in 1869 and continues to function as one of the 
good schools in Delhi. Most of the schools of Delhi w'cre cither private or local body 
schools till 1958. Bui private elfort is not so enthusiastic now as it was earlier, inspite 
of the state provision of generous grants. Delhi is now having more of government 
and local body schools rather than private institutions. Yet thcie has been a steady 
growth in the expansion of pr ite schools. The present comparative position of schools 
run by priv ate managements is given below in Table 85. 
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TABLI’- B5 

Distribution of Schools by Management, Delhi 





i‘ri<)-57 


1 1958-59 


Sr. 



Management 

' Management 

No. 

( afroQty of School 

(loxein 1 ocal 

\idecl 

(a)xcr 1 J^ixal 

\idc(l 



meiit 

Bodies 


rnent Bodies 


1. 

Highei Sec-ondaix 

10 


57 

82 ^7 

71 

2. 

High 

50 

3 

11 

1 11 1 

17 

3. 

Middle 

n 

I) 

17 

1 b ?1 

15 

4. 

Senior Basic 

1 ' 



1 { 


5. 

Prirnarx 

1 1 

22 > 

17 


59 

6. 

lunioi Basil 

285 



2 51 



TOl \L 

1)1 

217 

IV-’ 

1 129 (A!5 

185 


The hguies show that whilst the mmihci of govenuneut iiiul ioc.il IxiHn sdiooK luis 
lisen from Ohfi to 777 dun ig M)5h-i7 lo 1957-38, ihr < oiicsporulmg iis(* in jiiiv.Uc 
aided schools has licen fiom I to 185 duiing the same |)rriod. This woiks .it ti use of 
16-j pei cent m the case ol go\eiiimeiit and lo<al hod\ schools .iiid ^0 p( i cent in tlie 
case of piivate aided schools In it'laiion to the total rise in sclioojs the pii\al(‘ bodies 
show a use of 28 pei cent, and tlu^ go\ eminent and local bodies 72 T>ei cent lhi\ ile 
bodies 1 un the following t\pes ol schools 
^ • 

. 1. nRi\Mh MOLO \M> Ri f o(.MsM) I Ills t\ pc ol s( ]iv)ol leccisesaul and is 

itJcognised bv the Board oi Secondan Educatioi^ oi ilie Direc tfiiatc of lalncation 
Delln. riiesc schools ha\e to alnde b\ all the lules and icgulations enfoued 1)\ the 
Depai tmeiit. They hive also to follow tliessllabus a^ laid down b\ the Depaitment, 
At present then nuinbei is* 59 piirnaix, >5 middle and 91 Higli ind Fligher Scn ondars . 

2 . I'PixATh RhcoGMSFi) lu I \oi MDi D. lliese schools seek lec ogintion. Inil 
do not accept anv giant. I’liex are < oriscquentK not suhjet t to the Dcpaiiment.il 
lulcs in regard to .ill matteis except m mattei of ssllalius. I he luimbei ol sucJl 
schools IS limited to ^ few. 

8. ( AMBRiDGt ivpp. - These scdiools also aic iccognised but not .iided, Thex 

follcpw^ llie Syllabus of the C.amlnidqe Oitificate Lxamination. The medium ol in- 
struction continues to Ije English. 'L'hese schools aie also limited in number. 

The work of pnv^atc schools has been and continues to be gcxicl. 'The aided .chools 
get very generous grants —95 per cc t of the net approx eel expendituic and 62-2 per cent 
of non-recurring expenditure. 
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LOCAL BODIES 

Pri(M‘ U) 1958, ihcir were ten local bodies and district boards in tUe Union Territory. 
On the establishment of the Delhi Municipal Ca>rporation b\ an Act of the Parliament 
in De< ember 1957, seven of these were merged with the Municipal Corporation. There 
are now onh tluee local bodies, viz., the Dellii Municipal Coiporation, the New Delhi 
Municipal Committee and the Delhi Cantonment Board. Of these, the Municipal 
Coipoiatifni is In fu the largest in si/e and has a population ol alx)ut twenty-two lakhs: 
It has jIso a reiinlarh constituted Department of Education. On the deliberative side, 
iheic is a committee called the Education Committee. The functions of the committee 
are ad\isor\. It advises the Corporation on matteis of poiicv and liic executive head 
carries out the polic\. The executive head of the (iorporation is the Municipal Commis- 
sionei . 'ITc Deparlnienl is headed bv an oflicei called the Isducation Oflicer. He has 
a heii,n(h\ of ofTuers undei him. The Department was re-organised <i few' montJis 
back. 'I'lie ic-org<inise<l set np is given on tlie ojjposite (hart. 

9 ill tins veai , (he New Delhi Municipal (Committee did not have a separate Depart- 

o 

menl ol Educ.ition* Education v\as administeiecl h\ the Municipal Secretary. But, 

iM>" a s(‘pai ('diuation olluei has been appointed. 

'The N(*w Delhi Municipal Conimilt(*e also has an Ecliicatio C<ommittee. The 

I^ie(tni ol ihliicalion is <i nominated membei of the C!ommittee and is also a member 
of tin Education Committee. 

l)el'u Caiuonmc'nt Boaid doe>, not hav(' an\ sepai.ilc clepaitmcnt of education. The 
board is loo small to base a separate deparlincni. 'I’he Director of Education ^s the 
adv isci to ihK bodv also. 9he schools are managed 1)\ the Secretarv' of the Board. 

T h(‘ Directoi of Lchuation, Dellii Tei* )rv has to ]ila\ a direct advisoi\ role in the 

New Delhi Nlunicipal C^)Tninittee and th(‘ Delhi Cantonment Board. 

EDUCATIONAL REGONSTRUCTIONT AND FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

( 

rlie impact of live-5eai 19ans on Delhi Inis been compichensive and profound. 
In fact, the millions ot uprooted refugees th it Iiad come to Delhi as a result of the parti- 
tion needed the healing touch of planned dev’elopirient. The First Five-Year Plan made 
a humble beginning in this dnection. It allocated an amount of Rs. 7-5 crores for .sche- 
mes related to agiicultuie and rural developmen» industries and labour, education, health 
and transport. Out of this ai aunt nearly Rs. dOO lakhs w^ere allocated to education. 
The vSecond Five-Near Plan was double in size of tlie first, being of the order of Rs. 1,697*36 
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lakhs. Out of this Rs. 854-95 laklis were allotted to social services. During the fiist four 
years, ncarlj Rs. 694-02 lakhs were spent. I'he total allocation to Delhi for the Third 
Plan period is. Delhi Administration ^Rs. 2,479 13 lakhs), Municipal Corpoiation 
(Rs. 5120-60 lakhs) and N.D.M.C. (Rs. 30') 17 lakhs) Out of this, an amount of Rs. 
1,261-08 lakhs has been set apart foi education. The distribution of the amount is as 
under: general education fRs. 684 48 lakhs), technical education (Rs. 114 50 lakhs). 
Municipal Corporation (Rs. 436 60 laklis) and N.D.M.C. (Rs. 25 50 lakhs). 

The mam schemes under the Second Plan lelate to proviihng additional educational 
facilities at the primai^, junior Basic middle oi senioi Basic and higher secondary school 
levels. The schemes also i elate to improvement programmes of existing Basic schools, 
conversion of non-basic schools into the Basic pattern, introduction of higher secondary 
system on a general scale and convcision of highei secondary schools into multipurpose 
schools, as well as improvement piogrammes of teaching science and of libraiies. The 
scheme also lelates to social ediuation, its exninsion and improvement. 

^ A major diflicults in Delhi about expansion programmes has lieen the paucity of 
buildings and lands for schools. The Plan consequently sets apart Rs. l,iO,(K),000 out 
of a total allocation of Rs 3,80,00,()00 or 31 percent foi the construction of school 
buildings alone. 

In the Thud Fi\e-Vear Pkin, the main schemes air (1) inticxluction of lompiilsoiv 
education by the Municipal Coipoiatjon and othei local^ iiodies, (' 2 ) capital woiks, 
(3) iinprosement progiammes of Basic and non-b.isic schools, (4) . mentation and conver- 
sion programmes, (5) expansion progiammes at middle and highei secondare Icsels, 
(6) conversion of highci secondais schcxds into mullipuiose institutions, nupiove- 

ment progiammes^ in the fields of scienfe and school libiaiics* and giants to educational 
and cultural piogiammes 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tripura was a princely state in pre-independence da’ys* and hence any account of 
administration of education in this territory naturally divides itself into two parts — ad- 
ministration of education (a) during the rule of the Maharajas and (b) during the post- 
independence days. Non** of the phases can be isolated from each other so fas as 
education particularly is concerned, for although the transfer of power in 1947 marks out 
a distinctive landmaik in the political evolution of the State, the pattern of education and 
its administration in essence have neither been shaken up in keeping with the magnitude 
of political changes nor cast off extensively from their past moorings. It is perhaps a truism 
to say that bariing the intioduclion of threc-y^ear degree course and w*dening the concept 
and scope ol secondaiv education, our prevailing educational struct c has not basically 
veT*y much deviated from what it w^as during the days immediately preceding independence. 
The. e is surely no denying the ^'act that Tripura that was one of the most backward areas 
in the country has made a remarkable leeway' in the sphere of education just within a4jricf 
span of some ten years following its integration into the Indian Union in 1949. More s<;fiools 
have been set^ up, eniolment figuies at all levels of education have stepped up, super- 
vi^^ory staff augmented and 'bigger resoiir'*^ made available by the federal government. 
To speak of primary education alone as a. nstance, in r943-4r> the numl^r of primary 
schools was 123 and percentage of enrolment was 7*9 of the total primary school-age 
children^ but just ten years later in 19fb (at the end oi the 1 irst I ive-Year Plan) the number 
ol schools was raised to 946 and enrolment figures went upto 59 per cent. The number 
ot pupils inci eased from 5,115 to 59,662 during the same period.® At the end of the 
second plan period in 1960-61, the numbei 'f schools went npto 1,072 and enrolment 
figures stood at 80,967.® The same tempo of expansion can be witnessed in other spheres 
of education too. This increasing momentum of endeavour naturally implies bigger 

^ Ttppera State Administration h rl, 1943-46. p. 26. 

® Tripura Administration. Progress oj Education in Tripura^ 1957. pp. 4-6 

® Public Relations Department. Tripura Administration: Tripura On The Marche 1962. p. 53. 
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organisation, wider sup>ervision, finer streamlining, greater finances and a fuller adequacy both 
of the administrative structure and personnel. This comparative vigour and vastness 
apart, the basic administrative structure and pattern of education in this territory have not 
substantially differred from what it was during the princely regime. There is nothing 
unnatural about it. Our present educational structure is after all an inheritance from the 
past and whatever educational ideas Tiipuia tiicd to work out during the rule of the Miha- 
rajas were borrowed from British India — mostlv from Bengal, primarily in view of geogra- 
phical proximity and secondly the fact that lelircd government officials were often recruited 
from Bengal to key administrative posts in the State. Thus the ;tattern of general adminis- 
tration in this erstwhile native state had something very much in common with what 
existed in the former Indian provinces. Whether that old set-up was adequate enough 
for oi responsive to the needs of mass education is of course a different matter and surely 
open to question; but so far as educational administration is concerned, this should be 
noted at the outset that the princcl) tcgirnc did have a stiucturc ot administration with 
a well-defined hieiarchy to look after educational matters in the State. And this machinery 
did work light upto the advent ol the plan period. As educational activities in the State 
grew enormously in volume and intensitv in the post-independence cia and specially alter 
the launching of the national fivc->eai plans, this machinery had to be enlarged and le- 
modelled to meet the growing needs of the new tunes on the one hand and to set a pattern 
ol general uniformity in the administiativc machineiy in relation lo other parts of tnc 
country on the other. 

ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION DURING THE PRINCELY REGIME 
■ 

INTRODUCTION. — While in the countiy at large the subject ol educational administra- 
tion as a field of special study is of much recent origin, it is t(V) much to expect m a small 
native state like 't'ripura a streamlined' administrative machinery to discharge the deep 
social functions of education. The one difficulty that ‘confronts a recorder of the early 
stages of educational development in Tripura is the lack of source mitcri^ls. It has to be 
remembered that Tripura was a small state among the native states of India with a small 
revenue and an obscure geographical location that kept her off fiom the general gaze 
of public attention. Besides, the British Indian Government had no formal treaty 
engagenient with the Tripura Durbai w^hich naturally made the former a bit disinterested 
in the internal affairs of the State — specially during the consolidatory period of viceregal 
dispensation.^ It is relevant to note heie that while Tripura was subjugated by British 
forces in 1761, no political agent was appointed for the State till 1871 — and this eventua- 

^ C. U. Aitchison. Trea^es, Engagemenis and Sanads, 1862, Vol. I. p. 77. 
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lity too was necessitated, not as a matter of routine, but by predatory raids on adjoining 
British Indian teiiitory by tribal Lushcis reported to be residing in the State’s dominion * 
It IS, therefore, idle to expect m such a state a thorough system oi educational adminis- 
tration \vith the modern outfit ol information and publicity. So, whatever might have been 
the nature* of administration it is a task indeed to trace out systematic records for relevant 
information. The earliest mention about modern education in Tripura is found m the 
Bengal Administration Report of 1876-77, whciein it is stated that ‘the prospects of educa- 
tion in Hill Tipperah are not bright, only 186 pupils now attend six schools against 173 
attending four schools in the previous ^ear lhat the position did not very miich 

improve during the next few decades will lie evident frorit the following account 

Education is vei> backward, and in 1901 only 1 ^ per rent of the population 
could read and wiite In 1901 the number ol pupils under instruction was 3,125 
(boys 3,008 and giils 117; The nuinbei of schools in the same >eai was 101, includ- 
ing an arts collegt a scfondar\ school 99 prim try schoils, and two special 
schools ® 

(OLiFGiATE AND sfccoNDxus 1 DC c AT ION -We find licrc a mention of an aits college, 
it si ould be noted h*erc that the lilc ol the college was \ci> short and it had to be closed down 
list within W ^ears of its coming into existence because ‘the policy of the authorities 
of the Calcutta Ibineisity was against the establishment of such institutions m small towns 
ii> the mofussil Right upto 1947 liipura had no college of her own The long-felt need 
of a d^'grcc college was met in 1947-48, when Inpura had her full-fledged government 
colli ^ after accession ol the State to tlic Indian I nion Regaidmg secondary education, 
it mi) be recoided that upto 1916 there was only one high school m the State with two 
feeder blanches lunning up to the eighth grade in two subdivisioiial headquarters The 
position about Iripura’s educational development becomes significantly clear when one 
gets at the fact that till 194:5 'he State hac lot a single giUs’ high school At the time of 
accession, the State had nine sccolidaiy s.h )ls m all with an enrolment of 2,397 pupils 
\\] the sccondar\ schools weic go\en merit managed and affiliated to the Limersit) of 
Calcutta Teachcis weie either icnqitcd horn Bengal or local tcachcis were sent to Bengal 
for tiaiinng It ivas in 1931 th U Tripuia had her fust Basic tiammg institute 

PRiMAR\ EDUCATION 1 HTol merit — 1 hc following figures will give an idea ^bout the 
progress of enrolment at the piimarv stage during the period 1906-46 

^ W W Hunter Statistical Account of Hill Tipperah, 1876 p 470 
2 Bengal Administration Report^ 1876-77 pp 17-18 
® W W. Hunter Imperial G '^etter of India, Vol A III p 1,122 
* A C Bhattacharyya Progressive Tripura, 1930 p 17 
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TABLE 86 

Primary Education in Tripura, 1907-08 to 1947-48* 


Year 

Number of 

Number of 

Percentage of primary children to total 

_ _ 

schools 

pupils 

school-going population 

1907-08 

137 

4,011 

18-5 

1916-17 

125 

4,842 

16-5 

1926-27 

13S 

4,215 

10-6 

1936-37 

111 

5,110 

7-9 

1943-46 

123 

5,115 

7-9 


Tippera State Administration Reports, 1906-46. 


The figures are no doubt reve tiling. It appears that while the number of pupils 
incre'ased from 4,011 in 1907-08 to 5,115 in 1943-46, the percentage of primary children 
of^the total school-going population decreased from 18*3 to 7*9. One possible explana- 
tion may be that educational facilities were not augmented in proportion to the increase 
in population. This view has been indirectly upheld in the Tripura Census Report of 1931 
Another view held firmly hy some ictircd officials of the State is that figures stated in the 
official reports upto the twenties can hardly be accepted as authentic, since they leaned 
heavily towards over statement. Whatever may be the reasons, the fact remains that edu- 
cational facilities were not adec{uatc. 

Syllabus, — Regarding the content of education, no reliable lecord is available. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the State had no primary syllabus of its own. Primary schools 
in Tripura as a matter of fact followed the same primary syllabus as existed in Bengal from 
time to time. As things stood up to the accession, one can infer that emphasis was given 
solely on the 3 R’s, while in the middle English schools there was some sinattciing of 
English along with mother-tongue and arithmetic. 

Teacher Education, — Teaching at the primary stage was done mostly by teachers, 
who had not passed any public examination, not to speak of any professional training. 
The only interesting feature of professional improvement was a competitive examination 
introduced in 1912-13 for the teachers of primary schools. This was purely a departmental 
examination. The candidates were examined in “Literature, Arithmetic and Art of 
Tcachirjg and" Class Management, there beiiig a practical examination in the last mentioned 

Government of Tripura. Census Report ^ 1931. p, 38. 
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subject. Only 4 out of 20 candidates came out successfully, in the first and the rest in the 
second division, and the first two. . .received money rewards. It is hoped that a large 
number of teachers will go in for the examintition next \eai, as success in the examination has 
been made a condition for increment of pay and promotion It may be pointed out that although 
the tcachns were required to sit for this examination that go\erned the prospects of 
their promotion and inclement, no organisi tion was c\ol\r(l to make any provision of 
their in-service trainirg which obviously should piccede this soit of examination. No 
wonder therefore that instances of failure were prettv hcav\ , lor the uninitiated teachers 
were possibly left liee to put lorward their own oiiginal ideas about the ‘art of teaching’ 
and ‘class management’. But since tliis was the onlv dooPa leaiher had to cross through 
in Older to make him ‘piofessionally qualified’, as we ma\ put it today, the scheme instead 
of fizzling out dragged on a piecatious existence lor some tune. E\Ciitually, it was dis- 
continued in view of poor response from teat hers. 

(kmpulsnry Piirnary Piduratwn, — A gieat step t>t lai-ieaihing administiative impor- 
tance was taken in 1932-33 when compulsory primars education was intioduecd in the 
state capital — Agartala under the State Att 2 ol 10 '’>2.*’ The veiv scope of the Act 
and the wav it was handled throw significant light on the natuu ol the administrative 
process that was lesponsible loi its enactment and impicme itation. The scope of the 
^ct was \ei> limited, for it was confined onK to the municipal town * Agaitala and meant 
lor (oseiing onh 866 piimaiw school-going childien within the age-group of 5-12.® There 
can I e in fact not much ol’ difleience between compulsory education and voluntary edu- 
cation when the total number to be roped in is just 866 and that also in the state capital. 
The scheme had historic possibilities, but it was neither carnestlv i)ursued nor extended in 
other areas tvith the conjequeiicc tliat for all practical purposes the Act was reduced 
almost to a paper clfort. Apart liom the v ly negligil^le ,uca of operation of the Act, what 
bc^flles oui interest in the subject irom the s ndpoint ot administration is that no literature 
is available at all on how the proceduic ot compulsion was enforced, how attendance was 
improved, on what giouuds exemption was gi anted, if fines were imposed how they 
w'ere lealiscd, and so on. 'This also is not know'n if the authoiities faced anv special 
problems in ciifoicing compulsion — even though in the municipal area — and if so, how 
they tried to solve them. Compulsorv education cannot be introduced merelv ’by legisla- 
tion; it is only some determined lollow'-up acti\ilics carried through bv a team of inspired 

^ Tiipura State Administiation Report^ 1912-13. p. 25 

* Tippera State Administration Port, 1932-33. p. 35. 

® Government of Tripura. Census Report, 1931. p. 43. 
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attendance officers that can put life into the law. This total lack of literature on the vital 
problems of compulsion therefore leads one to infer that compulsory education was placed 
in the statute book perhaps more as an act of royal condescension than careful academic 
planning. Thus what could have been a historic educational enterprise silently slipped 
into obscurity with none talking much about compulsion at all in later days. 

FINANCE. — Primary education had all along been free in Tripura during the Rajas’ 
days and all expenditure on this account was borne by the State. Except the state 
exchequer, there was no other source of educational income. Private contribution was 
literally nil in the past. It is stated in the IVipura Census Repoit of 1931 that during 
the decennium 1920-30 the average annual expenditure on primary education roughly 
worked upto 1 1 per cent of the total education budget.^ As we have stated earlier, 
Tripura had no collegiate education during the princelv regime. Secondary education 
too was not having a very vigoious life, loi there v\crc only 6 secondary schools for a 
totJil population of 3,82,163. So education in Tripura at that period meant only primary 
education in its different categories. But even then only 1 1 per cent of the total educa- 
tion budget were spent on prima^^y cduc ition. The question naturally anises as to how the 
money was spent and on which items ol education. A s tudv of the provision of finance, 
different sources of income and the methods of its expenditure enables one to have an 
unerring insight into the \cry riatuie of the administrative process that controls education 
at a given time. Viewed in this light one is led to believe that there existed a great im- 
balance in the allocation of funds for diffcient stages of education, which in its turn reflects 
not only a lack of coirect appiaisal ol the \ital needs and inteiests but also the practice of 
lopsided expenditure for those items ol education which covered only a selected section of 
the population. 

Upto 1915-16 education iri 'l^ipura iri all its branches had been free, but in order “to 
encourage self-help and also to make provision for the various needs of the students. . 
a scale of fees was introduced only in the high English schools from the beginning of the 
year (1916-17). . . It may be noted that except the high English schools all other kinds 
of schools are free and even at the higli English schools the indigenous inhabitants of the 
state, e.g., the Thakurs, the Tripuias, the Manipuris and the hill people have been ex- 
empted from paying fees,®” This token introduction of fees hardly made any substantial 
contribution to the educational revenue, because there could not be any general expansion 
ol education in the State. It was, therefore, government funds in the ultimate analysis that 

^ Government of Tripura. Census Report 0931). p. 41 

2 Ttppera State Administration Report y 1916-17. p. 24 
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had to account for all expenditure on education. The srope of expansion was thus limited 
and this explains why the percentage of literacy in IVipura was only 6- 1 even as late as. in 
1941.1 

A striking feature about the development of education in Tripura is the total absence 
of private enterprise. In the post- 1947 era, as the uige lor education has become stronger, 
local initiative is forthcoming and today one may find ii number of leading institutions 
managed by private bodies. But private enterprise ran he s.iid to have been nil during the 
old days. It will be a mistake to suppose that the political set-up of the State was alone 
responsible for this. Other factors (ontiibuting to this* unhappy development are: 
geography, socio-economic conditions,* population factors and undeveloped communication 
system, etc. 

THL MACHINERY oi* ADMINISTRATION. — As gocs without saviiig, administration was 
highly centralised during the rule of the Rajas, and this was quite natural in view of the 
political history of the State and its small si/e — onh 4,116 scjuaie miles that is even 

less than most of the districts in other parts of the country . • 

« 

An important landmaik in the development of constitutional reforms in Tripura was 
created in 1959 when a maritri pans had or Council of Miuisteis v\as constituted by the Maha- 
raja consisting of a chief minister and other rninisteis not exceeding ic n in number, ‘'each 
minister holding independent charge ot a poitfoho, with specified mdu’idual powers of 
disp sal in respect ot such depaitments of the go\ eminent as His Highness may from^time 
to lime be pleased to direct. . Tollowung the composition ol a cabinet, the portfolio of 
education was placed under the charge ot a minister. The adrnmistiative machinery thus 
took the tollcAving shape: 

I’hc ' "aharaja 
Clhief Aiinistei 

. I . . 

Education Ministei 

. 1 , 

Ed ucation Seci ctai v 

I 

Director of rublic Instruction 

1 

Inspector of Schools 

^ Public Relations Dcparlmen Tripura Administration; Tripura On The Marche 1961. p. 8. 

* Tippera State Administration Report ^ 1937-40. p. 2. 
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» It will be seen from the above that the administrative hierarchy is more or less the 
same as obtaining in other parts of the country. The Education Minister was the head 
of the Education Department. He was lespomible only to the Maharaja, while the Chief 
Minis tei functioning as the president of the mantri panshad had advisory powers over the 
Education Minister in cases of difficulty, complications or interdepartmental conflict. 
The minister \\as assisted m his day-to-day woik bv the Education Secretary. Since the 
functions of the Fccretarv and the D.P.I. do not appear to have been specifically defined, 
it is rcasonal le to suppose that administration was carried on more on the basis of conven- 
tion than lules and peihaps the office of the DPT. was more or less an appendage of the 
Education Department. Similarly theie was no separate inspectorate of education. As 
a matlei of fact there was onl) one inspector of schools in Tiipura with three sub-inspectors 
under him at the time of accession in PH7. As goes without saving the last word on any 
matter of policy planning and finance lav finallv with the Maharaja. As stated earliei , 
there^ was no collegiate education in Tripura. Iacii at the piimaiy and secondary stages, 
voluntaiy eflbit was conspicuous bv absence climate for the giowth of local bodies 

w<ft yet to become ripe which explains why Enpura has not been able even today to build 
up a tradition of local cntei prise in the development of education. Adnnrnstiation of 
education was thus comj)letel> centralised, and as for an\ acKisor\ bodies, even the possi- 
bility of having them can well be luled out as too ambitiou> a measure to fit m with the 
administrative tradition of a small native state wheie education possibly was looked upon 
more as an act of benevolence than abiding public dut). 

eDUCAiic^NM suTLRMsiON. - 1 lic eailicst mention about inspection of schools is made 
in the State Administration Report of 1908-09. It savs ‘lowaids the end of the year 
the government liispectoi Cif Schools ol the Chittagong Division was deputed by the 

Syndicate of the C-Alcutta L nivejsjts to bold an inspection of the school (the fust secondary 

school) as regards its fitness loi the continuance of its 2 cc;ognition under the new university 
regulations.”* The Stale had no suitalilc inspecting staff for the secondary schools at that time. 

For the primary schools, howcvei, there were sub;inspectois ol schools. But their num- 
ber was inadequate. So inspection woik had to be shared by Revenue Officers and 
Forest 0|ficcrs also. While the in year 1943-46 theic were 148 schools besides the iols and 
madrassaks, the number of sub-inspectors was only three ^ I'o neutralise the shortage of 
inspecting officers, the headmaster ol the first gov^ernment secondary school was given 
powers to inspect other schools of lower standard. It was indeed a novel system to utilise 

* Ttppera State Administration Report, 19<^-09. p 27. 

* Ttppera State Administration Report, 1943-46 p. 73. 
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the services of experienced headmasters for inspection purposes when there was a dearth of 
personnel. The system deserves a trial in our country at the present moment, when gigantic 
schemes of educational expansion are in the offing involving millions of pupils and a huge 
supervisory staff to activise the plans. That Tripura had no well-organised supervisory 
staff even in' the second decade of the century will be evident from the following account: 

The high English schools and a few primary and secondary institutions were 
inspected by the (Ihief Dewan, the Oflflcer-in-Charge of the Revenue Department of 
the State during their tour^* ^ 

One is led to believe that these high dignitaries includecl school inspection too in their 
normal work undci taken during tours. • It was onl> in the late twenties that the State had 
a supcrvisoiy staff with an inspector of schools and two sub-inspectors. The number of 
sub-inspectors was eventually raised to three in the thirties. But even then inspection 
was often done Iry outsiders, sometimes even by the political agent specially at the sccon- 
dai\ level. 

Particular mention may be made of some significant administrative measures taken 
by the late rulers to popularise education among the tribal communities and some backward 
ard t' attract them to it The'^e were chiefly to offer vear after vear cash reward 
to each tribal child of indigent families attending school and secondly t«» appoint an edu- 
cational inspector whose piimaiv duty was to cans echuation to the d ^ >r of the backward 
<ommunities. These measures assume special significance at the present moment when 
compulsoin education is so much in the air with its vital concomitant problems of incehtivc 
and enforcement of attendance. True, the measures adopted by the Mxharajis weie not 
adequate for tjie task, ])ul even then it was a step in the right direction which leaves for us 
a meaning and suggests a practical line of tion which miv be felt indispensably necessary 

in Tripura in the procedure i., enforce co pulsion. 

• 

coNciusioN. - An ol)jecti\c assessment of educational development during the royal 
legime will reveal that progicss of education was not planned for the State as a whole; 
theie weie dark spots hcie and theie and things left much scope for general improvement. 
Education was sporadic; there were some bright spots on the crests, but deep down the 
cicviccs darkness prevailed. Administratis^* ol education at its virtuous best implies a 
number of functions — planning, organisation, diicciion, co-ordination and control; and 
in Older to give real meaning and purpose to administrative actions its vital source materials 
arc drawn from the social sciences, law, the lec.inique of administration and the science 

A Ibid, 1915-lb. p. 25. 
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and art of education.^ From whichever angle we may review the old administration, 
we shall hardly come across any outstanding principle of action or a striking example of 
achievement or a bold and imaginative policy sustaining the entire ambit of education. 
There was no doubt an Education Department, but its activities fell far short of expecta- 
tions and needs, as will be evident from the data stated earlier. Instead of formulating 
an independent educational policy of its own in the light of distinctive regional needs, the 
State simply copied the policies as formulated in British India from time to time, and hence 
the same ills that afflicted Indian education during the alien rule tended to prejudice the 
progress of Tripura’s education too. Secondly, there was no attempt to build the State’s 
educational edifice from the bottom upwards. Believing perhaps in the ‘downward filtration 
theory* that education was to ‘permeate the masses from above’, they created schools 
mostly in 'the capital town or its close vicinity and the subdivisional headquarters in order 
to cater to the needs of the privileged few, while the vast rural areas where more than 90 
per cent of the population live even today, were left almost a ‘thirsty plain’ to be ‘irrigxted’ 
gradually by the ‘trickle of learning’ from above in course of time. The effect of this 
depressing theory has been that while the few people belonging to the upper social stratum 
had the advantage of modern education with other accompanying benefits, the general 
masses have been gradually cut off from the vital driving forces of society. If there is any 
single factor responsible for the present physical and cultural isolation of our rural populace, 
it is the lack of education resulting from this pernicious doctrine and the consequent gradual 
estrangement between those whose privilege it was to command and those whose lot it was 
to* cmy out. Moreover, it is to be emphasised that basically Tripura’s educational prob- 
lems Were, and still arc, the problems of rural education. And an overwhelming percentage 
of the rural population consists of backward communities and tribal people, some of whom 
are still living an outlandish way of life.in the unbreaking solitude of the forests, and whose 
education therefore poses probfem peculiar to their distinctive tribal ways of life. 

I 

ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION IN THE POST-INDEPENDENCE ERA 

INTRODUCTION. — Administration of education in Tripura in the post-independence 
period has been more or less in a state of flux owing to the changing political set-up and 
the resultant administrative reorganisation. The old order is no more and the new order 
is still in the process of evolution, and hence tradition is necessarily to be a new-comer on 
the administrative scene under the changed set-up. 

THE BEGINNING OF CHANGE (the ADVISORY REGIME). — It may be Convincingly said that 
Tripura stepped into a new chapter of her history when she acceeded to the Indian Union 

^ J. B. Sean. The Natwr$ of the Administrative Process, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. pp. 488-92. 
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on August 13, 1947 and was finally integrated into it on October 15, 1949. On January 23, 
1950 Tripura became a Chief Commissioner’s Province (Part C State) in terms of the State’s 
Merger (Chief Commissioners* Provinces) Order of 1950/ Soon after the first general 
elections, a significant change took place in the political set-up of the State. For progres- 
sive realisation of the democratic ideals of a national government through association pf 
the people’s representatives with the administration of the State, a Council of Advisers was ap- 
pointed for Tripura by the Government of India on April 14, 1953 in terms of the Tripura 
(Council of Advisers) Order of 1953.* The Council consisted of three advisers, each adviser 
having under him more t^an one subject on which to tender advice to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The Advisory Regime continued upto August 1957.* l‘his period is important for 
more than one reason from the standpoint of our present discourse. This period saw the 
first major administrative reorganisation in Tripura under the national government. This 
reorganisation was necessary in view of not only the great changeover in New Delhi but 
also the new responsibilities that the State was called upon to face and carry out as a result 
of the introduction of the national developmental plans. This period is important parti- 
cularly because for the first time it witnessed the birth of a full-fledged Education Directorate 
in Tiipura as a separate establishment. It has been stated earlier that during the princely 
icjimr there v as a D.P.T. in Tripura but his was not a separate establishment and he had to 
work in the Education Department. It was on April 1, 1953 that the Education Directorate 
came into existence under specific orders from the Government of India. Similarly an 
educat'jnal inspectorate too was set up during this period. In 1953 when the Educa- 
tion Directorate came into existence, the posts of the Education Secretary and Directbr*of 
Education were held by separate individuals. The administrative machinery during 
this period was as follows: 

GovernrriK-nt of India 

Chief* Commissioiier of Tripura 

I 

Education Adviser 

I 

Education Department (Secretary) 

Education Directorate ^Director of Education) 

I 

Educational Inspectorate (Inspector of Schools) 

^ Tripura Gazette, [Extraordinary ^ue), February 4, 1930. p. 5. 

* Ibid., April 4, 1953. p. 7. 
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These separate establishments had been long overdue. But these were not created 
during the old regime possibly because the volume of educational activities did not justify 
such a creation and secondly because the Education Department alone was considered 
adequate both for framing of policies and their implementation. As w^ork on the First 
Five-Year Plan commenced in Tripura, a single Department of Education could not natu- 
rally be considered adequate for achieving the new targets. Thus there was further stream- 
linging — the Department setting the pattern, approving schemes, providing finance, 
corresponding with the Government of India, and the Directora'’C looking after implementa- 
tion, exercising control, organising supervision and administration, providing personnel 
and so on. This period is again important because it laid the real basis of educational 
administr;\tion at a time when new and diverse schemes of development were undertaken 
on a scale never witnessed before. It <aw the conclusion of the First Five-Year Plan and 
the commencement of the second one. It is relevant to mention here that while in the 
First Plan Tripura had a total allocation of Rs. 30-5 lakhs under education, in the Second 
Plan the amount was raised to R*::. 1 12*16 lakhs.* This itself gives an idea of the scope of 
c?^^aRding administrative responsibilities. Thus this period prepared the ground for 

t 

further take-olT in difierent fields of educational consolidation. 

An adviser assisted the Chief Commissioner in discharge of his functions under Article 
239 of the Constitution subject to tlie Standing Orders of the President regulating the con- 
duct and disposal of the official business of the Chief Commissioner. The Advise/ \\\\^ 
primarily responsible foi the disposal of the business of /he department under him. 
Acewding to the advice of the Government of India, the adviser in charge of a department 
should dispose of the bu.sincss allotted to his department more or less in the same manner as 
a minister in a Part C State. This, however, did not “give the adviseis thr status or the 
powers which a minister would exercise in a Part C State. *A Council of Ministers aids 

and advises the Chief Commissionei w'hile a Council of Adviser.'^ assists the Chief Comrnis- 

■ 

sioner.”® The Council of Advisers submitted to the Chief Commissioner inter alia the 
following classes of cases before issue of orders: 

1. cases raising questions of policy and all . ases of major importance; 

2. all proposals for framing statutory rules; 

3. •proposals relating to abolition or creation of posts; and 

4. all proposals which will either immediately or by their repercussion affect the 
finances of the State.* 

* Publicity* Department. Tripura Administration: Tripura On The Maichy 1960. p. 8, 

^ Records in the Political Department. Iripura Administration, Agartala. 

3 Ibid. 
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It is thus clcrir that the adviser could whenever necessary oflcr counsel to the Chief 
Commissiouer on all matters of education regaidiiig plan, policv, finance and personnel 
His chief contribution perhaps lay in vvcighing the educationcU policy and proposals *as 
framed by the departmental experts with an air of detachment and in giving to the Chief 
Commissioner his unbiassed opinion thereon, so as to strike a balance between subjective 
thinking of the departmental cxpeits and the disintciested viewpoint of a non-official 
outsider It is often argued that just the apjiointment ol an adviser can haidly be expected 
to fuither the cause of democralK educitional administration unless he is empowered with 
executive authoiity to set up the ight polK\ for foicstalhng an\ thing considered contrary 
to public intciest Fvciv event of rhange howevei small and iricflcctual in the short-term 
analysis has its long reach of possibility* in the vvidci peisiicdive ind should be intcrj^reted as 
such. In the devcJojimcnt ol educational administiation in Tripuia, this appointment of 
an adviser was the fust nnvjoi step in the light dncction not so much for any spectacular 
achievement of lesults as foi th<; vindication of the dcmocialic lights of the people to be 
associated with the conduct of public aflaiis a Mght that could not lx* exercised befoie 
the transfer of power. ^ 

ONI STEP FORWARD ( THL iRiPi RA iiRiiroRiM ( Ol Ncii j liipuia’s lifc as a Part 
L* was noit lived As a lesult of reoigxrnsation of States, Tiipuia became a Union 

Tenitorv with effect from rvoxemliei 1 Pfob The Acl\«soi\ Regime r* me to an end on 
August 14, 1957 when the Council ol Adviseis 4i|)poinied in 1953 wu dissolved ^ In its 
place ^ «is constituted the stxtntoi) bodv of fiipuia leiritonal Council (T T C.) in terms 
of the leintoiial Councils Act (1 Act; ol I95b (A.ct 10 f of 195()) pissed by the Parlia- 
ment of India Ihe Act came into foice on Januirv 1, 19572, and the Tiipura Territorial 
(^ouncil (T.T C ) was inaugurated on August 15, 1957 Ihe loimation of the Council may 

9 

be said to be the fust efleclive step towaids laving the leal basis of democraev in Tiipura 
thiough universal adult liaiicl c Theie is a fiesh leorganisation of administration 
and the subjects to be de dt with by the TIC in teims ol the T F C.Act were trans- 
fcried from the noimal goveuiment dep^ tments to the Council Education is one of 
these subjects. Under the head ‘I unctions ol Teiiitoiial Councils’, Seetion VI of Clause 
28 of the TT.r.Act states that the following items of education are to be dealt w^ith by 
the Council 

the establishment, maintenance, management of piimarv and secoiidaiv schools 
and the constiuction aid lepaii ol all buildings connected with these institutions, 
trairiii g of teachers ar d establishment ol scholarships. 

* Tripura Administration Rep on the Administration of ihe Union TerTitory of Tripura, 195>-58 p 1. 

2 Tripura Gazette {Extraordinary issue), ISo 75 dated 22-8-857 
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According to this provision, all primary and secouuar/ schools of Tripura except five 
senior Basic schools (for specific purposes) were transferred to the Council. Implementa- 
tion of most of the plan schemes also in respect of primary and secondary education became 
the responsibility of the Council.^ This transference took place on February 2, 1958. It 
was a major administrative change in Tripura’s education and a fuller discussion on the 
subject will be made at the relevant place. As a result of the formation of the Territorial 
Council the people’s representatives elected on universal adult franchise had for the first 
time in Tripura’s history a forum of their own to conduct with real executive power, how- 
ever limited, some vital services of public life in accordance w'rb the wishes of the people. 
It also marked the first effective step toward decentralisation ol administration. 

THE ^PROSPECT. — Since February 1, 1958 education in Tripura has thus been going 
on under some sort of a dual system — (1) Education Department, Tripura Adminis- 
tration; and (2) Education Department, Tripura Territorial Council. While the latter 
looks’ after primary and secondary education in fading supervision, the former has retained 
such subjects as pre-primary education, collegiate education, teacher education, technical 
education, social education, etc. But it is heard that still greater political* changes arc in the 
offing involving another major administrative reorganisation and further devolution of 
power to local self-governing bodies. The T.T.C. has no legislative powers; the legislative 
authority of the territory vests ih the Parliament of India and all the Central Acts and 
laws are generally applicable to this territory. Certain laws of the Rajas’ times are still in 
forces In certain cases provincial laws also have been extendedno Tripura by the President.® 
A demand is being voiced forth for some time past — not only in Tripura but elsewhere 
too — that the status of the Union Territories be modified and raised at par with the other 
major states of the Union. This is a momentous issue and it^is at piesent ilnder study of 
the relevant Centr&l Mijusiries. . It is believed that some sort of change shall take place in 
regard to the political future of Tripura, and when that, happens administration of educa- 
tion too will undergo a corresponding change — in which form or content it is pointless to 
speculate.® 

THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

iNTitoDUCTiON. — We have so far followed the chronological method in recounting 
the development of educational administration in Tripura. This was considered necessary 

^ Publicity •Department. Tripura Administration: Tripura in 1958. p. 7. 

® Tripura Administration. Annual / d ministration Report, 1960-61. p. 2. 

® The Statesman (City Edition), Calcutta. Union Territories Administration, dated 5-6-62. p. 7. 
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in order to provide a synoptic background view of the whole thiog. A chronological 
account naturally skips over useful details, and hence we no\/ propose to switch over to tjjie 
topical treatment of some essential points of the subject-matter. The present administrative 
set-up in relation to education may be described as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT 

(Government of India) 

(a) ^ Ministry of Education 

(b) Ministry of Scientific Research St Cultural Affairs 

Union Territory of Tripura 


Chief Commissioner 
(Tripuia Administration) 

Education Secretary 
(Department of Education) 

Diiector of Education 
(Education Directorate) 


Administrator 

(Tripura Territorial Council) 

1 

Chief Executive Officer 
(Council Secretariat) 

Principal Officer ^ Education) 
(Education Der irtment) 

Inspectors of Schools 
(Inspectorate of Education) 


SUBJECTS 


Nursery Education, IVacher Educatioi , 
Post-secondary Education (diherent kinds— 
Collegiate, Technical Education, etc.) Social 
and Hindi Education 


Primuy Education,^ Basic EducatioUj 
Secondary "Education (all categories), 
Educational Supervision, Grant-in-aid 
to Private Primary/Secondary Schools 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. — Since Tripura is a Union Territory, the role of the Union 
Government is naturally more active and direct than what it is in relation to the States of 
the Union. The Seventh Schedule, Lists I and II of the Constitution of India has vested 
the responsibility of education in the state governments, while the entries 62-66 of List I 
and entry 25 of List III have restricted the role c f the Government of Indi«if to a number 
of specific items — one of which “Financing, directing and controlling of educUion in the 
Union Territories.” When it lies within the powers of the Centre to provide necessary 
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finance, to issue directives and exercise control — and these obv'iously ramify into a lot 
of«administrativc details — what naturally is left for the local authorities to look after are 
matters of planning, organisation and execution. It is the task of the local departments 
to draw plans and initiate proposals; it is the responsibility of the Central Government 
to 'approve and finance them. It goes without saying that much of the real initiative rests 
with the local authorities, who are familiar with the objecti\e conditions. And since 
federal assistance for expandiiig education and equalisation of educational opportunities 
have in recent times been enormously increasing, never doc'' an occasion arise when the 
exercise of remote control by New Delhi may be construed more as an act of hindrance 
than as a factor of help to educational progress in Tripura. 

FINANCE. — In recent years Tripura's progress in education has been phenomenal. 
Some figures are given below only in respect of primary education where the scope of 
activity is the biggest: 

TABLE 87 


Primary Education, Tripura, 1950-61* 

I tern I 1 950 


Number of primary schools 

Number of pupils 

Number of teachers 

Percentage of enrolment . . . 
Number of training colleges 


401 

19,166 

560 

29 per cent 


1961 

1072 

80,967 

2,800 

71 per cent 
8 


♦ '^Figures have been taken from Administration Reports ami Ciovernment Publications. 


The above progress could be achieved only because of lavish federal assistance. Tri- 
pura’s own resources are very meagre — so meagre that left, to herself she cannot even 
dream of any large-scale development ' in the modern sense. Her budget deficit is more 
than 90 per cent and it is covered by the Centre. The following budgets will explain: 


TABLE 88 


Tripura’s Budget Position 


Year 

j Expenditure 

Own 

Resources 

' Percentage Deficit 

1957-58' 

Rs. 3,83,09,000 

Rs. 

37,09,000 

90-3 

1958-59 

Rs. 4,82,80,719 

1 Rs. 

39,78,622 

91-0 

1959-60 

Rs. 5,76,03,400 

Rs. 

35,51,000 

93-8 

1960-61 

. 

Rs. 6,45,89,000 

Rs, 

39,58,000 

93-8 


• Tripura Administration Reports: i957-58, (p. 16); 1958-59 (p. 34); 1959-60 (pp. 28-29); 1960-61 
(pp. 15-16). t 
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It is thus obvious that the financial responsibilities of Tripura’s education have to be 
borne by the Central Government for an indefinite period of time to come. How far it 
IS possible for Tripura to be a viable state with diveise administrative liabilities may better 
be imagined than described in the light of her present financial position. The point is — 
how far it is possible to augment internal resources so as to draw as least as possible from 
the Central funds. Generally there arc five sources of fin ince for education — (a) federal 
funds, (b) state funds, (r) local funds, (d) fees and (e) other sources — that is, voluntary 
contributions. Tripura is not a s’ ite and she has little or no possibility of being one in 
the immediate future. So#the prospect of raising funds is bleak, when her internal revenue 
covers not even 10 pei rent of her annual e\pendituic. Regarding the local bodies, Tripura 
has little tradition of local sell- government, 'llie onl} municipalitv in the territory — 
Agartala Municipality — has been under government lontrol since lO^j when the munici- 
pal commissioners resigned cn bloc.^ The loimation ol the Tiipura Icrrilorial Council 
has of course been a gicat step toward the giowth of local self-govcinmcnt. But the 
T.'r C. too is running on a huge deficit and witliout grants from the Central Govern- 
mciit it cannot hold its own. In 1960-61 wdieicMs its own icvcnue roughly amountt?d 
to Rs 17 lakhs, the amount of grant it leteivcd fiom the C^entre lor execution of work 
I cached as high as Rs. 184 lakhs.^ As for the pamhayats^ they are jiist coming into 
existence in Tiipui«i They ha\e \el to outli\e the stage of infaiic\ Moreover it is 
uritlerstood that the 'Panchayats in Tiipuia aic not likely to be viable units’, and provi- 
sion h > to be made foi <iiding *hcm ‘in the form of giant and loans for developing local 

V 

economv’^. It is thrictoic harclK possible foi them to make any effeclive contributimi 
towaul laising of finance foi education which, be it rioted here, has already become the 
thncl inajoi lie^ad of expenditure next to construction works and law and Older. If 
compulsion is embarked updn at the piima^' tage, education shall naturally be the first 
(harge of the tcnilory’s budget. Regarding cs it may *bc noted that in the Classes 
l-\MII (age-gioup 6-1 4 j where eniolinent is the maximum, education for all students in 
all the schools of Tiipura has been made liee by the Government of India with clTcct 
fioin April 1, 19t)0b And voluiitar. contiibiUion is almost absent m Tripura. Thus 
if foi nothing else, at least foi finance alone, the invoKcmenl of the Cential Government 
has to be pretty heav\ m the development ''..J administiation of education in ^Tiipura 
for a long time to come. 


^ Tripura Administration. Annual Admmtslratton Report, 1960-61. p 106. 

Ibid. p. 1 12. 3 Ibid., p. 62. ^ Jbid., p. 37. 
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CHIEF COMMISSIONER. — The administration of the Union Territory of Tripura is 
carried on on behalf of the President by an Administrator with the designation of 
Chief Commissioner. Being a Union Territory there is no such thing as ‘Gk>vernment 
of Tripura*, but instead there is ‘Tripura Administration*, ‘Government* being the 
Government of India itself. He is also the Administrator of the Tripura Territorial 
Council that was set up in August I9v57 and to which certain administrative subjects had 
been transferred. 

* 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. — Thc Education Secretary is the head of the Education 
Department. He is also the Director of Education and head of thc Education Directorate. 
Tripura has thus a Director-cum-Secretary at present, the Director of Education (D.E.) 
being the ex-officio Secretary of the Education Department. Before 1958, the>e two offices 
had befcn held by two different individuals. 

.The Diiector of Education, Tripuia, is a Class I officer. He is assisted by two deputy 
directors (youth and women’s piogrammes', one social welfaie officer (children’s 
homes and infiimaries), one si)ccial officer (technical education), one inspector of 
schools, one special officer for primaiy and Basic education and one inspector of social 
education. 

TRIPURA TERRITORIAL couNCU ’ Education Department, — We have briefly touched 
upon thc cmcgencc of the Tripura Teiritonal Council as an institution of local self-govern- 
meiit to be run by elected representatives in matters of certain subject', transferred to 
it from the Tripura Administration. For administering the transferred items of educa- 
tion (primary and secondaiy education, inspection, grant-in-aid, scholarship cKamination, 
etc.), thc T.T.C.^has its own Education Department. Tliis* Education Departmeit may 
be called the counterpart of fhe Education Diiectorate within the Council. Like thc 
thc Education Directorate, it is also the main spring f>f educatioiial activities within the 
Council. It has to foimulate development plans and initiate proposals. It has to po'.sess 
both technical and social competence to haimonise* its plans and policies with practical 
possibilities. And since successful planning can be based only on objective data, it has to 
emphasise on constant stock-taking in all aspects of the operation of the education plan. 
The Education Department of the Council plays a major role in education of the territory 
and shares thc main burden of educational activities. 1 1 is one of the biggest spending 
departments mot only in the Council but in the Administration as well. While the ex- 
penses of the Education Department of the Administration amounted to Rs, 38,98,505 in 
1960-61, those of the Education Department of the Council reached Rs. 93,56,489. 
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This signifies that the major volume of educational activities is still confined to primary 
and secondary education. 

The Principal Officer (Education) is the head of the Education Department of the 
Territorial Council. The appointment of the Principal Officer is made by the Council 
with the approval of the Administrator.* He is responsible to the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Council and through him to the Chairman of the Council. He is assisted by one 
deputy principal officer, nine in^^pcctors of schools, one special officer for pilot project 

(free and universal primary educ tion) and one rehabilitation officer (education). 

« 

The Chief Executive Officer. — The Chief Executive Officer of TTC is appointed by the 
Administiator and he is the ex-officio Secretary of the Council. He is the Head of the Gene- 
ral Administration Department ol’ the Council that is in fact the Council Secretariat. As 
Secretary to the Council he has large administrative and financial powers over all the 
subordinate offices of the Council — one of which is the Education Department. All finan- 
cial powers of the Council are centralised in the GEO. He is in fact the only officer in the 
Council, who has , been empowered by the T.T.C. Act to draw money and trausat^t 
account of the Council. The subordinate offices of the Council cannot make any 
independent cash transactions unless money is diMwn for them by the GEO. 

* The Standififi Cornmitta on Edmaiion. - The Council ‘may with the pre^^ious sanction of 
the Arbninistratoi 1 elect as many standing committees as it thinks fit for the exercise of 
any powei or for discliaiging any function of the Council. The Chairman (of the GouilcU) 
^hall be ex-officio cliaiiman of c\crN such standing committee’.* The Standing Committee 
for the Education Depaitment consisted of four elected members of the Council in 1960-61. 
The Standing Committee mceu almost once “very month on an average and deliberates 
on important matters of education in rcspcc: if plan, policy, finances, grant-in-aid and 
other allied matters. Apart from’ the general body of the Council where any rele/ant 
issue may be raised and discu.ised, this Standing Committee is in fact the main plank 
through which is ensured the acti\e. dissociation of the people’s elected representatives 
in the administration of education entrusted to the Council. The Standing Committee 
has no executive power. It is a recommendatory body. When, however, the Standing 
Committee succeeds with the passage of time in creating a powerful democratic convention 
through its weight and approach of work, as it surely will, it will not only be a useful in- 

* The Territorial Councils Act (195tj,, sub-sec (3), Sec. 32. 

* The Territorial Council Rules (1957), Part //, Chapter IV, Sec. 25, 
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stiTiment of aid to the departmental officers but also set a pattern of decentralised 
administration in the territory. 

The Educational Inspectorate, the Education Department, there is the inspec- 

torate of the Council. There arc ten subdivisions in Tripura. Nine zones have been 
created out of these subdivisions, each zone being under the charge of a zonal inspector 
of schools. It is relevant to note here that prior to the setting up of the Territorial Council 
and its Education Department, educational administration in the mofussil areas was to 
a large extent carried on by subdivisional officers. For this purpose, a small office 
had to be maintained in tho S.D.O.’s office known as the i.clucation Section’. This 
system, a legacy of the past, invariably led to dual control, for employees of the Educa- 
tion Department outside the headquarters were answerable not only to their own depart- 
mental bosses but to the S.D.O. as well. Secondly, inspection work in the mofussil also 
could not be upto the maik as a result of this system. After all the S.D.O. ’s have theii 
owrf numerous preoccupations. This depend*=*nce o i the S.D.O. ’s office foi control of 
education in the mofussil areas was a weak link in the administrative chain piior to the 
formation of the Council. Following its fonmation, it became neccssUiy foi the Council 
to have its own organisational nctw^ork for control and supervision of education in the sub- 
divisions. This has brought in homogcncitN and identity oi' outlook and purpose and lias 
set up a uniform administrative pattern in the sphere of educational inspection undci one 
central coordinating agenc) . 

• * 

VVhile this has been a happ) feature of administi atiori under the Council, a new 
bottleneck has been created as a result of extreme centralisation o(‘ financial powers in 
the hands of the Chief Executive Officer. Under the T.T.G. Act, it is only this officer 
who shall conduct cash traiisav'tions of the Council either directlv or through the subor- 
dinate offices. Not even he can draw any Council moFuev, although he may be the head 
of a department. This is something unrealistic specially at a time wnen the territory 
stands at the threshold of an era of development with huge schemes to implement and 
ambitious targets to achieve, involving heav\^ expenditure. As it stands, the rule is sure to 
hinder swift disposal of work rather than help it. Rule 111 of the Territorial Councils 
Rules (1957) has no doubt empowered the chairman to accord expenditure sanction, put 
a certain limit in anticipation of the Council’s approval, but this does not clarify whether 
the Council can delegate financial powers to an officer within the sanctioned budget. 
Without attempting any general examination of the Council’s Act and Rules, this much 
may be said that neither of the di^cuments appears to have been very carefully drafted 
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with an eye to the spirit of the times or practical administrative needs. It is learnt 
that changes in the Act and Rules are contemplated in the immediate future. 

MANAGEMENT, RECOGNITION AND GRANT-IN-AID 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. — Regarding the management of private primary schools, it may 
be said there are no approved rules. Minagitig committees are formed and ipproved 
generally on ad hoc basis for purposes of recognition and grant-in-aid. Recog litioi is 
also granted on ad hoc basis. T^is issue of recognition to primiry schools is not a major 
one in view of the fact that in T. ipura the numl>er of piivale primarv schools is only 44 
as against 1,028 government schools (1960-01). Tripura’s ^jnrolmeut target at the primary 
stage is 03 per cent bv tlie end of the Third Plan. For this achievement, the initiative is 
to be taken entirely b^ the govcrnincnt. This possibly explains why the issue of recogni- 
tion is treated on the ad hoc basis. 

Giant-in-aid (recuning) topiiniaiy schools was previously dealt with by the Educa- 
tion Directorate, (hant-in-aid rules were thus framed by the Directorate and approved 
by the Go\einment of India — the en'ecl being given to the rules from April 1, 1960. 
It is repeated that any administrative rncasuie involving finrincial in\>lic itious his to be 
approved by the Government ol India. VVoik i elating to the payme ‘t of grant-in-aid 
was however tiansleired to the 'fcnitoTial Council with clfect fro August 1, 1960. 
It was also decided that the T.T.C. slnill inspect these schools, ‘subject to the overall 

power, of inspection.. . .by tl ^ Tiiirura Adniimstration'.^ The system of deficit grant 

is Ireiiig followed in 'Fripura. A few important rules are given below^: ' • 

1. A school taking aid shall have to conform to the Department rules in all 
matters .of school administration, subjects, cuniculum, text-books, methods and 
standards of teacliiug,* disciTjliae, sc».. ' conditions of tc \chcrs ^including their ap- 
pointments, termination of ihcir service otc. and shall abide by conditio is that may 
be laid down by Diiectorate from time to time lor the efficicut working of the 
schools and their adni'nistration. .1 .iu\ cd these conditions is not fulfilled, the 
Director of Education rnav wblidraw tlie grant or reduce it. (Rule 3) 

2. The minimum enrolment in a class or a section of a class shall not be less 

than 20 and the maximum sliall not ordinarily exceed 10. (Rule 6) 

3. The scale of pay <md allowances and the qualifications of teachers will be 
the same as applicable to teachers of govcrriment schools of corresponding status. 
(Rule 11) 

^ Tupura Gazette f dated 9-8-60. 

* Ibid., No. 30, dated 23-7-60. pp. 1105-06. 
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4. A Primary/Junior Basic School may be givei recurring grants upto 90 per 
cent of the difference between approved expenditure and income from fees. For pur- 
poses of income only the income from the following fees shall be taken into account: 
(i) Admission fee, (ii) Fines, (iii) Transfei Gertificxte fee, and (iv) Miscellaneous. 
(Rule 14). 

5. Management which in the opinion of the Inspector of Schools, Tripura have 

not attained a reasonable level of efficiency or have shown gross irregularities or 
indifTerence to educational interest of the pupils or have n 't complied with any of the 
specified coiiditious, may be given a directive toreinc/^ thj as may be specified 

by the Inspector of Schools within three months of the recei'pt of the same or even 
earlier in case of emergency. In case of default the Inspector of Schools may recom- 
mend supersession of the managing committee of the school after giving it a full 
chance to explain why it should m't be superseded. In such cases the Minagement 

will be infoimed in writing of the defects by the Inspector of Schools. On being 

satisfied on the basis of the report of the Inspector of Schools that sufficient grounds 
e?cist the Director of Education may appr*-t ai: ad hoc committee to run the school 
till such time as he thinks fit or a properly constituted rn inaging committee taken 

• over. (Rule 16) 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — Tripura's educational system has been united with th it of 
Bengal since the days of the Rajas. Her secondarv institutions were formerly affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta; now they are affiliated to the Board of Secoidiry Educa. 

tion, West Bengal. So it is the Board's rules, which arc in force regirding recognition 

and management of private secondary schools in Tripura. 

t. 

A commendable feature in Tripura’s educational administratii>n is the complete 
absence of inequality between government and non-government schools in I'espect of pay 
and allowances of Veachers 'Aith, same qualifications. In pursumcc of the instructions of 
the Government of India dated November 10, 1959, it .wa«> ordered by the Chief Com- 
missioner that the scale of pa) of government school teachers will l>e applicable to teichers 
of recognised aided higher secondarv, high and junior high schools with effect from 
1.4.59^ under the grant-in-aid rules^ framed by tht Education Directorate and approved 
by the Central Government. It was also decided that the dearness allowance and 
other approved allowances admissible to the staff of the non-government scliools would 
be the same as those of their counterparts in government schools. A few important grant- 
in-aid rules for secondarv schools are: 

« 

^ Tripura Gazette (Extraordinary /«««), Ac». 9^4 dated January 25, 1960. 

* Loc. cit. 
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1. Higher secondar)^ high and junior high schools seeking aid shall have to 
conform to the Departmental rules in all matters of school administration and shall 
abide by conditions that may be laid down by authorities when san»:tioaing grants. 
If any of the conditions upon which a grant has l>een made is not fulfilled the Director 
of Education may withdraw the grant or reduce it. (Rule 3) 

2. The accounts and records of higher secondary^ high and junior high schools 
receiving grant-in-aid shall l^e open to inspection by Departmental Officers as well as 
other officers authorised by tae I’lipura Administration. The records and accounts 
of such scliools shall be kept in such custody jis will be readily accessible to the ins- 
pecting officers. (P.ule 5) 

3. The maximum enrolment in a class oi a section of a class shall not normally 
exceed 40. (Rule 6) 

4. Only the post-primary classes (fiom Glass VJ upward) are to be taken 

into account for calculating gi ant-in-aid. (Rule 10) 

5. Of the total number ol teachers of a highei secondary, h'gh and junior 
high school at least hall should he tiaincd giaduatcs. A junior high scho J should 
have at least two expeiicmcd giaduates on the staff. (Rule 12) 

6. The scale ol fiay and cjualificatlons ol teachcis will be the same ts th )se ap- 
plicable UM(hcis ii' go' eminent schools. (Rule 13) 

7. The latc ol tuition lee in all <uded schools will be the sune as that in go/ern- 
ment schools. (Rule 14(1) 

8. A school may be ghei lecuning giant-in-aid upto 90% ol its net approved 
(iefeit. 

Appio\ed deficit of a school will me.m the diHeience between approved incc/me 
and appioved exiiendituic. (Rule 13) . 

9. Managements which in the opinion ol the Director of Education have 

showm gloss iirrgulaiit*ies cn indilTrieri » education il intciests of pupils miy^ be given 
a diiecthe to iemo\c the delects .is m.w lie specified by the Director of Education 
wnthin iliiec months ol tlie l^ceipt of the same. . . .In cases of def lults, the Director of 
Education may icconiinc. d siipei session of tlu' mmaging committee of a school aftci 
ghiiig it a full clirUice to c\pl in wliA it should not be superseded, in such rise the 
man. genicnt will be inlorrned in wTiting of ciclects by the Bo ird of Second. iry Educa- 
tion, West Beng.il c:>r the Tiipuia Adniinislration, as the case miy be. The Director 
wall have to appoint an Ad Hoc Comrnulec to run the sdiool till a prope^j-ly consti- 
tuted managing coiiimittce takes cjver ... .(Rule 17). 

Regarding the general piinciples ol giaiit-in-aid the following obscrvatio.ns miy be 
made : 

1. An important objec tive oi the deficit system of grant-in-.nid followed in Tripura 
is to equalise educational oppoitunity in all parts of th^ territory. 
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2. The administration of the system of grant-in-aid is simple and direct and is 
, so conducted as to minimise delays and red-tape. 

3. Tl e old doctrine that power follows the purse is abandoned, and the only 

objective of tl e controls accompain ing grant-in-aid is to see th.at funds allotted arc 

spent proj erh for tl e intended purposes and with prudence. 

COLLECUATE EDUCATION. — There are onh two colleges in Tripura: one is a government 
college and the other a non-government one. JEoth the colleges are affiliated to the 
Univeisit\ of ( alci tta. Tie go\crimeit college has its o\ n go\eining body, and the 
non-gcA eri ment college is managed in accoi dance with the l'ii?\ersity Code. 

The rules framed by tl e Kducation Directorate for making payment of grant-in-aid 
to a recognised iion- government college are at present under the study of the Government 
of India. ^ Meanwhile the Directorate has obtained ex-post facto sanction of the President 
of India to the payment of grant-in-aul to the tmly private college in Tripura on ‘‘the basis 
of the* rules prescribed by the Go\cinment of West Bengal for pa\rnent of grant-in-aid to 
affiliated college in the State, till further orders. It is expected that Tripura will have 
her own comprehensive Education Code in the near future. 

SPECIAL scHOOis, - It may be noted that rules of lecognition and grant-in-aid have 
been framed by the Eclucaticjii DireMtoiale also for special schools such as tols^ 7naktahs, 
madiassaJis^ etc. 

TECHNICAL educ:ation. — I’he only Polytechnic Institute (jf Tripura is controlled by 
the Education Directorate. It was affiliated to the St.ne Council for P^ngineering and 
Technical Education, West Bengal in 1960-61. Students of this institute appear at the final 
L.C.E., L.M.E., L.E.E. examinations of the West Bengal Council. I’hongh entirely 
under government control, the institute has got a high-lc\el advisory board consisting of 
lx)th official and non-official mtmbeis one of whom is an ex-meirber of the Parliament. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND SOCIAL FDi c^ATioN. - I’licre aic fivc institutions for education 
and training of teachers: (1) Postgraduate Basic Training College, Agartala; (2) Basic 
Training College, Kakraban; (3) Basic Training College, Panisagar; (4) Hindi 'Peachers’ 
Training College, Agaitala; and (5) Craft-Teachers’ IVaining Institute, Agaitala. All of 

<r 

them are controlled by the Education Directorate. The institutions are not affiliated 
to any statutory body. The syllabus and programme of training are framed by the 
Department and the final examination also is taken hy them with the help of external exa- 

^ Education Directorate, Tripura. . ' . F(7)(l)-J?/56/2416G dated 17-10-61. 

* Ministry of Eduction, Government of India. No. F30-\0l6\-SE.2{c), dated 16-2-62. 
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miners. There is an all-official advisory committee for the training institutions with the 
Director of Education as the Chairman. 

Social Education also is entirely under government control. Services of some field- 
workers such as social education organisers, mukhya sevikas, social education workers, 
gram-sevikasy etc. have been placed at the disposal of the Block Development Officers Tor 
better coordination and expeditious work on rural development. This staff of the Educa- 
tion Department is a part of the extension personnel that a B.D.O. has gat at his disposal 
for integrated development of tl e block area. The Janata College is the only institute of 
rura.1 education in Tripiira and is also under the administrative control of the Education 
Directorate. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES. — ■ Tripura’s record in respect of non-official participation in 
educational administration was not at all promising during the old regime. Under the 
new set-up a l>eginning has iK'en.rnadc, and today there are a few advisory committees for 
different aspects of education. Some important committees are mentioned Ijelow:* 

1. Tripura Text-Bf>ok (Advisory) Committee. All the members are officials. 
The Committee is reconstituted every three years. 

2. Advisory Comnilttee for Teachers' IVaining Colleges. This is an all- 
official committee and its life also is three Nears. 

3. AdvisoFN Board I'or the 1 \»In technic Institute. There a some non-officials 
on this Boaid. 

4. Tripura Regional Records Survey Committee (Officials and non-Offi^ials). 

5. Advisory Committee foi the District Gazetteer. This Committee consists 
of both officials and non-officiah. 

SOME TOPICAL ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 

INTRODUCT jox. — It is iio. ii erstatc uit to sa\ ilnit Tripura today under Central 
Administration stands at the threshold of histoiy. Since 1952-53 she has been taking 
rapid strides in diffcreiit field* of public Iff--, and the achievements in the field of education 
arc remarkable, as is evident fiom the figures quoted earlier. Tripura that was one of 
the most backwaid areas in the country just a decade back has carved out a place for her 
as one of tlie advanced areas in the educational map of India. The spadework having 
already covered a lot of ground in diverse directions, the territory is now steadily 
heading toWt^ids a phase of consolidation in education. It may not be, therefore, out of 
place just to touch upon and conclude this monograph with a very synoptic discassion 
on some major topical issues ’ nang vital bearing upon the development of education in 
this territory. 
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COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDNCATiON: Control and Management . — That the "arrangement of 
investing the local authorities with the responsibility of taking initiative for the introduction 
and enforcement of compulsory education in addition to their responsibilities in matters 
of control and management has not resulted in effective compulsion even in a few selected 
areas of the country is now a matter of histor>% and is a part of the general criticism level- 
led against our local bodies. It is true to say that “the experience of entrusting the adminis- 
tration of primary education to local bodies has proved to be quite unsatisfactory.”^ 
It could not be otherwise because “the majority of local bodies have neither zeal nor initia- 
tive nor capacity and arc not interested cither in the introductiQn or the success of com- 
pulsory primary education.”* Such being the case with the country at large, it becomes 
all the more necessary that in order to introduce and enforce compulsion in Tripura where 
the tradition of local self-government has yet to take roots, Administration has to come 
forward and assume an active role in view of the vast numbers involved and the financial 
implications and also the need to move with the utmost speed. True, decentralisation of 
power and responsibility would be the ultimate goal; yet taking in to account the special 
Constitutional obligations (Article 45) and also the unequal capacities and resources of 
different areas, it may be necessary for the local governmental authorities in Tripura to 
implement the compulsory scheme under their direct control and supervision in the initial 
stage — of course with the fullest cooperation of the people. 

Reports of Non-attendance and Prosecution. — In the rural areas of Tripura cases of non- 
atjtendance can be effectively reported if only the whole work of enforcement is entrusted 
to psrtd officials. This may involve hea\^ financial implications, and hence an alternative 
method would be to entrust the local headmaster with this work. In the deep interiors, 
the primary teacher has often to put up with the local headman in absence of alternative 
accommodation. So unless attendance officers are specially appointed for the purpose, or 
inspecting officers come to the aid of the teacher, causes of non-attendance may not be 
reported at all, because the teacher may naturally be unwilling to undertake the unpleasant 
task of reporting cases of non-attendance and thereby incur the displeasure of the local 
people. In rural areas, this is perhaps the w^eakest link in the chain of compulsion. 

Thck authority to decide upon the cases of prosecution should also be conferred upon 
the departmental officials appointed for the purpose, and not on any other body that may 

^ K. G. Sfuyidain, J. P. Naik & Abid Husain. Compulsory Education in India. Paris, UNESCO, 1952. 
p. 140. . 

* N. Mukeiji* Education in India — Today and Tomorrow. Baroda, Acharya Book Depot, 4th Edition. 
1960. p. 85. 
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be evolved for the purpose. When tradition takes roots and there is public understanding 
of the great good of compulsory education, then only can a self-govcnung institution J)e 
empowered to carry the scheme through in all its implications. At present public aware- 
ness about the utility of compulsory education is poor, and the scheme is likely to be 
received with resistance rather than welcome. There is nothing strange about it, for almost 
in every country compulsory education at the initial stage of introduction has been opposed 
by the very same quarters which it was specially designed to benefit.^ It (s desirable then 
that both in urban areas and interior villages paid officials of the Education Departments 
should try the cases of prosecution. Eventually when dcmocr^acy comes of age and resistance 
to compulsion no longer exists, the panchayats may be authorised to do everything about 
compulsion. And that is what should be the ultimate goal. It is further desirable that 
the three important successive stages of compulsion, namely, (a) grant of exemption, 
(b) passing of attendance orders, and (c) prosecution should be entrusted to one authority. 
It is rather an advantage for Tripura that she docs not suffer from any dead weig|;it of 
tradition and can begin on a clean slate with a cadre of paid officials. 

• 

Administration and Supervision, — One of the rocks on which the old schemes of 
compulsion had been wrecked is loose and incflcctual administration. The way primary 
education had been administered in the past in most parts of the country leads one to 
infer that it was destined to fail. If public funds were deplorably Ion , no less depressing 
was the lack of identification and the output of drive and dash on the part of our local bodies. 
It aufrurs well for Tripura vha’ out of a total of 1,072 primary/Basic schools, only 44 ^re 
managed by private bodies. It may not be feasible to introduce compulsory edi^^ation 
all over the territory at one time nor can it be cnfoiccd in all the five primary classes 
simultaneously. In view o^ this small beginning it may be possible to employ paid officials 
as attcndace officers, provide adequate tr’ ^'’ng for them .and entrust to them the task of 
looking into the details of compulsion. Iik this connection, the recommendations of the 
Regional Conference on Compulsory Education in South Asian and Pacific countries held 
in Bombay (1952) make an interesting and profitable reading.* Apart from professional 
training, attendance officers should have training in the detailed implications of the com- 
pulsory scheme. 

Another sure way of evolving a sound administrative machinery for compulsory 
education — that was originally tried in the old Baroda State with good results is to 
make a periodical review of the scheme in action along these lines: 

^ Lester Smith. Compulsory Education in England, UNESCO, p. 52. 

* UNESCO, Compulsory Education in South Asia and the Pacific,^. 121.* 
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1. Whether the lists of school-going children are complete and uptodate; if not, 
to make thmi so. 

2. To find out all the possible reasons for non-attendance. 

3. The grounds on which exemption is generally sought for and granted. 

4. The strength of various clashes and a detailed analysis of the reasons for the 
withdrwaJ of pupils teforc they have gone through all the classes. 

5. How far literacy has increased among the communities in the village as a 
result of compulsion. 

6. The general manner in which the procedure of ctimpulsion works. 

7. The extent to which parents appreciate the system and whether there has 
been a change for the better in this respect. 

Wastage and Stagnation, — The method of calculating wastage has undergone some 
changes in recent years. Pieviously the term used to signify all types of wastage in an 
educational process. But nowadays it is used in some limited sense to mean only those 
cates ‘where a child leaves school witliout even acquiring a fairly stable literacy —the 
humblest goal of piimary education.’^ It is now believed that a child ^vho leaves school 
after reaching the fourth grade definitely carries back a stamp of literacy and cannot be 
considered 2 ls total wastage. Wc have five classes in a primary^ school in Tripura. 
In order to csdculate wastage we have to count only those children, who leave school 
even bcfoie attending it for at least three years from Class I. No such survey has )ct been 
medfe in Tripura. But when the percentage of literacy is 23-7 in the country at large, 
it is more or less the same in Tripura also, viz., 22*2.® It may l)c said that the most 
important cause ot wantage is economic. There are other causes of wastage too — for 
example, repeated failures, early marriages, truancy, shifting habitations/ et<'. Besides, 
most of the primar)'^ schools in the hilly interior arc single or two-teacher schools where 
the learning situations have to lie made sufficiently attractive. 

Regarding stagnation it is not possible to cite figures, because no such work has yet 
been done in Tripura. It may be said from general experience that stagnation is the 
worst in Class I. It is a safe guess that in the wake of compulsion stagnation will increase 
in some ‘parts of Tripura, whereas it will decrease in some other parts. In those areas 
where educational endeavour has already made some headway and the congenial climate 
for further expansion has been made, compulsion will make attendance more regular and 

^ Saiyidain, et.al., op.cit., p. 55. 

* India, 1962. p. 78. 
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reduce stagnation. But in the comparatively backward areas, school classes at the initial 
stage are likely to be overcrowded, school houses unsatisfactory', teachers untrained, cl^es 
of heterogeneous groups — all of which combine to increase stagnation. To counteract 
this, only the very best and experienced of supervisors, attendance officers and teachers 
should be sent to the comparatively tough areas to tackle the problems with some 
measure of success. Whatever may be done, stagnation will occur at the initial stage of 
compulsion. But that must not deter us. 

Hostile Topography. — A gla^ re at the map of Tripura will show that Nature has been 
a very exacting mistress, to this territory. There are six principal hill ranges stretching 
across the land from north to south that practically cut oft* the valleys from one another. 
The nearest railway line that virtually circumscribes the territory' on south, we;t and 
north runs through foreign territory, and so Tripura has no internal railway line even 
today. Again it is difficult to build roads across lough terrain and deep forests, and thus 
the internal road sy’^stem too, riiough improving at a great speed, has yet to come upto 
the mark. Out of a total of 26,34,300 acres, forests cover an area of 16,63,000 acres, 
that is, two-thirds of the area of the territory . There are 3,460 villages in IVipura. Out 
of these 2,800 villages have a population of less than 100. These villager are scattered — 
Svpaiatcd by terrain and hill stteams and other natural barriers witli the result that it is 
scarcely possible for one school to serve more than one village. The^e* arc other aspects 
i)f the problem too. Of about 1,000 piirnaiy schools, roll strength in 200 schools is below 
30; in another 200 schools it is bctwccii *30-75, and in 100 schools between 75-100^. It 
can be easily guessed how serious is the challenge to educational administratidn • in 
sucli far-flung areas. Thus unless the communication system is properly built up, adminis- 
tration of coxnpulsory education runs the risk of being loose and slow at the initial stage. 
This may be partially coTin ter acted by streamlining the machinery passing attendance 
orders and dealing with the ca>.v of prosecut' \. This ina'y' be done l)y conferring the power 
on responsible officials specially trained to act not as police officers bent on bringing 
offenders to book but to fun 1 1 ion as guic's and counsellors with personal knowledge and 
understanding of individual cases • 

Single-Teacher Schools. — Allied with the factors of geograpliy is the problem of 
single-teacher schools. Their number is already large ; expansion of education ,will make 
it larger, for it is not possible to create large consolidated schools in Tripura in view of her 
transport position. The academic and administrative problems of these schools are nume- 
rous. Some of the ways of tackling the problem > are; 

^ Figures have been collected . in the Statistical Section, Education Department, Tripura^ Territorial 
Council, Agar tala. 
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1. To survey the interior areas from time to time and keep educational facilities 
uptodate and adequate. 

2. To give due wcightage to the needs of the locality and adjust the curriculum 
accordingly. 

3. To adjust hoHda>'s and vacations in accordance with the needs of different 
economic units in different regions. 

4. To make a study of the different kinds of child labour current in the locality 
with a view to formulating plans by which child labour may be reduced to the mini- 
mum, and secondly school hours may be so adjusted as to enable children to attend 
schools without any hiiiduance to their work at home. 

5. Special t)pes of literature may be produced in the light of needs of single- 
teacher schools in different zones. 

6. To discover new techniques for the training of teachers of single-teacher schools. 

7. To attempt to co-ordinate intcr-departmcntal activities on rural devcloprae it.^ 

TRIBAL EDUCATION AND SHIFTING CULTIVATORS. — Tribal education is a matter of 
fundamental controversy. For assimilation into the broad masses of Indian humanity the 
tribal people should be educated according to our standard; but to avoid outright detribalisa- 
tion their own cultural and social traits and institutions should be preserved and promoted. 
So, in dealing with tribal education one has to steer a middle path between the two e^tre- 
mes — complete non-intervention and outright detribalisation. This requires careful plan* 
ning ^and supeiwision, for the need here is not literacy alone but something mjre, and thit 
is to further enliven and rationalise the tribal life with the light of medern education at its 
virtuous best. Administrative authorities in Tripura are alive to these problems and some 
measures have already been taken in this respect — as for instance, giving incentives to tea- 
chers who learn the tribal language. There is further scope for work in this field in reg ird 
to syllabus, text-books (presently being prepared by the ^Education Directorate), teaching 
appliances, school furniture and physical get-up and adjustment of school session etc. We 
arc told that while planning mass education for the tribal people the correct basis should 
be laid at the primary stage, otherwise it is not possihJlc to arrest the process of detribalisa- 
tion. Once tribal education is overtaken by ‘sophisticated urban approach’, tribal life is 
thrown otit of gear leading ‘to a breakdown of respect for traditional authority’. The warn- 
ing is that this results in the collapse of tribal allegiance which brings in its trail ‘bewilder- 
ment, followed by disillusion, inevitably followed by social degeneration and crime’.* 

^ J. JP. Naik. Research and Experiment i Rural Education, p. 42. 

• Verrier Elwin. A Philo^hy For NEFA, p. 199. 
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The education of the shifting cultivators raises a problem of real administrative 
difficulty. The number of shifting families in Tripura is roughly 25,000 which acco|int 
for a population of more than 100,000'. Tn the case of tril^es whose movements are un- 
certain, the problem can be partly met by requiring the childre i to attend schools nearest 
to their camps. This practice is followed in some countries of Asia and the west.® The other 
way is to set up colonies, where the shifting cultivators can settle permane itly and take to 
settled cultivation. This scheme is now being vigorously pushed through by the local 
authorities and by 1960-61 somr 13,250 families had been settled in such colonies. The 
Education Department is also creating schools in the colonies to meet the needs of educa- 
tion. It will take some time befoie all the shifting families arc^perm mently settled in colonics, 
and so it may be necessary* to provide some sort of mobile education either in the form of 
itinerant schools or travelling teachers. 

CONCLUSION 

We have reached the end ol our account. Tripura, almost a terra incognita of the 
Indian Union, that was a land of romance and adventure to an outsider even in the recent 
past is fast getting into strides to become a f ict in the Indian Republic. But the journey’s 
c d is still not within easy reach. Tripura is preponderantly runil; ninety-three per cent 
of the population live in rural areas and most ol them are pe<isants and landless labourers. 
.About 40 per cent of the people are tiibals. The land is virtually cut off from the Indian 
mainland except b’^ air. The 125-long all-weatlier access road — the only life-line leading 
Assam border — runs through a number of major hill ranges and some unpredictable rivicrs 
and thus traffic hold-ups arc not iulieciuciit during heavy rains when landslides occur*or the 
rivers are in spate. Dail\ articles of consumption have to be trans{x>rtcd by air which 
leads to a high cost ol living The leitiiorv has no industry nor any resources to build one 
except minor cottage iirdustr ie^*. Then then re hazardous terrain and dense forests with 
an internal road system that still* leaves much to be desired. These physical factors have 
their inevitable repercussions upon the na, uc and scope of educational administration in 
this territory. If money is no pro^-^jem because ol federal munificence, problems lie else- 
where in regard to personnel who have to be recruited mostly from outside, and orginisa- 
tion and co-ordination. Secondly, it will take some time before voluntary* cfforts^can grow 
in the field of education to share the burden of administration with the government. Today 
the territory has eleven community development block units, if the C.D. programme 
can succeed in creating a stir m oui sleeping village ^ and usher in an era of .welfai'e for all, 

' Tripura Administration. Trihai Welfare in Trxpura. p. 1. 

® UNESCO and I BE. Compulsory Education and Its Prolongation, p. 23.’ 
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then the need of goverment control will become less and real control may be handed over 
to^the rural self-governing bodies. That is the ideal to which efforts have been canalised 
in all democratic countries. Much depends upon the attitude of the society toward educa- 
tion and its utility. Formerly educational administration meant orders, rules, reports 
and red-tape; today it signifies research, coordination, guidance and active assistance to 
field workers. During the last few decades, interest in education and its profound social 
significance have grown steadily in difierent parts of the world. These currents are having 
a free flow in our country too. Let us make sure this knowledge" will leave its lasting stamp 
and the day will arrive at a not too distant future when opportunities will be created ‘‘to 
enable the right pupils to rctcive the right education from the right teachers under con- 
ditions which will enable the pupils l^st to profit by their training.”^ 
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174 


1 5 

508 

— 


Schools for Gen. Edn. 


1 — 





• Post-Basic 

128 

1 


— 



High Sec. 

1,26,790 

30,485 




3,30,893 

High 

4,23,994 

2,14,248 

1 

3,52,393 

3,04,853 

16,736 


Middle: 



3,09,826 



8,82,803 

Basic 

1 82,943 

1,65,87 


8 05,114 

58,984 


Non-Basic 

1,29,992 

1,11, K)5 


7,30,71H 



Pi imarv: 



25,72,435 



20,56,605 

Basic 

2,91,193 

2,22,977 


1,17,216 

1,66,904 


, • Non-Basic 

25,26,301 

8,60,575 


5,7^,800 



.Pre-primary 

1 3,080 

2,^91 

815 

25,9*+? 

10,788 

3,500 

Schools Jor Voc 1 erh. PAn 







Agriculture 

— 

94 

1,475 

603 

— 

— 

Arts & Crafts 

47 

2,965 

H7 

- 

— 

75 

Commeice 

1 6,986. 

1 2,926 

2,203 

10,417 

• 

— 

Engineciing ^ 

5,f»87 

58 

3,020 

496 

— 

780 

F orcstry * 

• 

22 

-- 

77 

— 

80 

In dustry 

4,278 

— 

2,226 


100 

— 

M edicine 

— 

— 

_ 

1,069 

— 

185 

Physical Edn 

— 

— 

179 

^55 

— 

22 

Tev cher T r. 







Basic 

10,649 

1,609 

6,226 

1 8,019 

359 

3,800 

Non-Basic 

3,472 

884 

821 

, 165 

— 



Technology 

— 

— 

2,224 

10,277 

— 

1 

Veterinary Sc. 

335 

— 

153 

120 

— 

24 

Others 

— 

— 

— 

1,485 





Sc hooir for Special Edn. 


1 




1 

Music, Dancing, etc. 

315 

, 1,333 

76 

1,306 

61 

120 

Oriental Studies 

1 7,595 

3,250 

20,067 

1 977 

212 

1 

For the Handicapped 

416 

1 

' 238 

723 

15 

160 

For Social Workers 

l,4l5 

1 39 

, 609 

1 39 





Social (Adult) Edn. 

3^.064 

24,845 

2,34,511 

' 1,45,953 





Reformatory 

— 

1 160 

' 75 

! 492 

— 

35 

Others 

604 

1 3,744 

86 

' 32 

— 

14,200 

Total c 


1 

1 

35,91,282 

1 

28,70,349 

1 

2,61,490 

1 

— 


♦Figures for 1958-59. 



FOUR 

STATES (ENROLMENT)^ 1960-61 




Maha 







M 

Maclras*"'! 

i ishtia 

\lvsoTe 

Orissa* 

Ptinjab* 

Ra)asthai) j 

1 P 

W Bciig 

22 084 

My 5 15 

7 -102 

^1 321 

7 057 

51,343 

30 0JI * 

1 31 797 

1,29,608 

1,01 ^ 

(lOO 

1 000 

(»(>9 

171 1 

i 7IM 

095 

1,934 

121 



1,000 





930 


5 033 

2 MO 

10 842 

1 17^i 

KU 

205 

1,082 


1,813 

1 954 

\ ^81 

4,^92 

4 7(>8 

2/2 

1 100 

1 ,479 

1,734 

1,321 


no 





_ 

288 1 


1,017 

1,180 

1,M2 

I 251 


750 


1,821 

630 

1 888 

^,110 

i 850 

^ j20 

128 

1 19^ 

1,502 

1 855 

4,243 

\2 


7b 

21 


W 

0() 

• 

82 

47 

292 


1 14 

1 800 

1 ,9 

859 

7 081 

85 

331 

1 101 

1 029 

1 519 

1 048 

Ml 

2 775 


1 492 

1 294 


270 

(>50 

100 


193 


840 1 

411 

j70 

192 

212 

217 

1 1 > 

1(>2 

2G4 

074 1 

215 

1 1 





82 

— 

— 

— 

1 701 

280 

)07 

. 

8^ 


51 

«104 

2,089 

20t> 

1 ^41) 

19/ 

1 718 

1d7 

1 jO 

1 832 


240 



180 




(>2 


191 

28- 


] M2 


>7 




182 


(i 75,582 



71 979 

/:i,7I9 


1 02,7j9 1.7. .82 

2,94,715 

“*1 77/ 

1 

10 '0) 

1 / 1 517 

lO { 18 

1 57 (>/l 9(. 172 

3 82,524 


2 4^> 14 

49 j2- 

1 /3 0)7 

^ 81 812 

>9 1/5 

1,)9 1)1 

12 ‘)12 


9,054 



19 080 

8 85 401 



1 01 803 

4 27 792 

1 82,791 

17 /O 203 

) 20 981 

! (»0 591 

2 08 2 10 

1 9 194 

11 0 > / 

1,98 l()l 

10 02 431 

1,36,980 


27 51 289 

11 H 418 

10 07 070 



0 81 474 

7 540 

24 13,083 

8 080 


11 911 

1 1 )()3 

( 714 

< 82 

1 121 


4(H2 

i91 

1 81() 

2 18 » 

829 

28 


107 

91 1 

160 

442 

1 

0 ^ )0 


199 

1 10 

91 


I0,14i> 

11 

28 957 

18 ; )l 

18 155 

^9 

20' 


• 

17,217 

1 000 

5 98) 

7 911 

191 

MO 

^ 81< * 

)40 

5 30 1 

10,873 

119 


91 





— 


1 225 

> 11/ 

) 181 


1 01 

) 91 1 

487 

0,289 


222 


loll 

392 


9 >8 


149 

1 108 

218 

112 

> 

1 1 10 

10 



loo 


0,150 

() 940 

() 081 

l\y, 


1 5/9 

2 455 

145 

1 300 

191 

1 2-)l 

5 222 

121 

> 98 1 

70 


t) 005 

1 024 

101 


7 9M 

h /02 

021 

1 215 

1 145 


421 



271 



137 

70 



209 


177 

2 18(» 




19 020 

)27 

1,000 

80 

2,141 

2 325 

95) 

172 

t30 

075 

2,857 

5,044 

512 

2 180 

8 14 ) 

1 519 

• 27 > 

8 509 

— 

18,970 

155 

1 005 

1 720 

219 

18 1 

229 

111 

039 

049 

45 

152 

125 

171 

1 118 

19 


— 

213 

32 368 

5-1 012 

92 180 

80,788 

89 09 1 

2 1 1()j 

70,718 

13 340 

2 fl 208 

128 

1 131 

2,040 

510 


289 



' 139 

1,109 


— 


— 


' 107 

— 

5,743 

21,93,435 

34,320,77 

50 05,072 

28,93,089 

1 1 25 580 

1 

19 08,923 

12,84 299 

> 47 00,381 

30,29.165 


^•Figures for 1959-GO. 
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APPENDIX FIVE 

LITERACY IN INDIA 

(19C1 CENSUS) 


Staic/Union Territory 


Literates 


Percentage of Literacy 

Persons 

.5iales 

Femaks 

Persons 

1 Males Female 

INDIA 

10,32. iri, 780 

7,1)2, 50.052 

2,69,65,728 

23-7 

1 3.3-9 

, 12-8 

Staffs 




1 


Andhra Pradesh 

74,88.618 

53,93,357 

20,95,261 

20-8 

29-7 

11-8 

Assam 

30,54,r)76 

22.43,938 

8 10,638 

2.5-8 

35-5 

14-6 

Bihar 

8t,70.42(. 

()9.0r).649 

15,64,777 

18-2 

1 29-6 

6-8 

Gujarat 

62,46,778 

13,41,'.M9 

19.01,8‘’9 

30-3 

40-8 

19-1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

< 3,81,755 

3,11,009 

7(),;i4 

10-7 

16-3 

4-2 

Kerala 

78,IK).284 

15,21,()J8 

32,78,636 

•16-2 

1 54-2 

38-4 

Madhya Pradesh 

51,72.286 

14,24,881 

10,47,405 

16-9 

21.-7 

6-6 

Madras 

1 1,01.68,095 

72,69.803 

28,98.292 

30-2 

43-0 

17-3 

Maha>ashtra 

! 1,17.31,272 

85,44.‘228 

3L87,041 

29-7 1 

41-8 

16-7 

Mysore 

59,55,995 

43,24.043 

16,31,952 

25-5 

.56-0 

14-2 

Orissa 

17.79.5(i5 

50,31,1% 

7,.58,‘369 

21-5 1 

'54-1 

8-6 

Punjab 

' 4814.911 

35.24,241 

. 12,90,670 

23-7 

■52 1 

r3-7 

Rmsthan 

29,52.535 

21,08.821 

5.43,712 

14-7 

22-8 

.5-7 

Uuar Pradesh 

1 28.91,099 

1.03,38655 

25,52,444 

17-5 

26 7 

7-3 

West Bengal 

• 

1 1 01,80,1)82 

74.55,509 

27,I5,'573 

•29-1 

10-0 

16-8 

1 

Union Tmurlfs 

.Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

21,111 

16,6.51 

1,1)85 

5.)-l) 

12-1 

19-4 

Delhi ' 

15.19,411 

8,71.813 

4,77,601 

51-0 

58-9 

41-1 

Himarhal Pradesh 

1 97.53.5 

1.58.180 

59,0.5'5 

116 

22-6 

6-0 

Laccadive, Minicoy & 

Amindivi Islands 

5.61 5 

4.28'5 

l.i'lO 

23 5 ' 

55-9 

10-9 

Tripura 

•’.55.013 

l.'MMlll 

62,915 

'IVl 

52-2 

11-4 


I 


Figiirs arc pn»\isional and relate to llie leiiilnrv and ixtpulaluin Cnveicd l)\ tin- (niMh on Mardi I, 1%I 



A. Exf). by Source!) 

Govt. Funds 

Central 

State 

District Board Funds 
Municipal Board Funds 
Fees 

Kmolumcnls, etc. 

Other Sources 

B. By Type of In\. 

Direct Exp. on: 

Universities 

Boards of Sec. & Inter. 
Research Ins. 

Arts & Sc. Colh'ges 
Prof. & Tech. Colleges 
Colleges for Sp. Edn. 
Post-Basic ScIkjoIs 
Higher Sec. Schools 
High Schools 
Scho( ■ . 

Basic 

Non-Basic 
• Piiniary .Schools 
Basic 

Nf'i-Basie 
Pn I’rimary S. 

Voc. & 'iVch. S. 

.Sp. Edn. .Schools 

TOTAL (Direct) 

Indirect Ex. oh: 

Direction & Inspc’ction 
Buildings 
Scholarships 
Hostels 
Misc. Items 
TOTAL (Indirect) 
GRAND TOTAL 

Average Annual Cost 
per pupil in: 

Arts & Sc. Clollcge 
High/Highor Sec. Seh. 
Middle Sch. 

Primary Sch. 

Per capita of Population 


|i 

i! 

1 

< 

I 


!i 


I' 

I, 

ii 


Punjab 1 

Raja.sihati 

'^1 


1,30.59,835 

40,47,449 

7,72,9- \55(> 

0,61,50,078 

4, 8"’, 404 

5,53,578 

-1,()8,7()0 

1,43,319 

3,08,00,827 . 

00.19,012 

90,51.530 

3.3,78, 386 

00, 52, .585 

18.39,400 

92,57,^^0 

! 15,04,830 

4 

: 17,04,930 

1 

1,10,82,317 

85,77,439 

73.03,123 

! 38,05,051 

18,853 

1 5,16,997 

— 

' 8(),.58.I(m 

00,24,119 

' 

3,10,23,098 

! 90,14,925 

7,^19,704 

8,82,132 

1,29,31,100 

1 1.21,59,940 

22,50,999 

! 38,17.933 

2,77,38,880 

' I,(. 0,28, 778 

14,010 

84,091 

49,09,877 

' 24,44,098 

8,3I,3(.1 

11,05,510 

11.53.12,114 

7,05,18,401 

37,01,984 

1 

27,53,955 

1,07,08,337 

! • 9,43,040 

u.i, 10,313 

! ,9ti,0'18 

I0,f),0.50 

; 12,220 

0,8'1,4-11 

1 22,08,209 

2,84,20,125 

! 1,33,13,178 

1 '1,37,02,509 

• 

' 8,38,31,882 


215'4 

2394) 

590 

i 112 0 

47-1 

51-4 

31-9 

! 320 

7-4 

I 4-3 


U. P. 

W. Bengal 

3,24,48,018 j 
15,03,35,302 1 

1.00. 31.200 , 
91,8^,000 

7.88. 50. . 502 
48,48,910 

3,04,59,773 

2,32,32,244 

15,6'I,97,982 

41,68,810 

45,71,908 

7,73,71,796 

67,18,609 

1,73,16,666 

4,00,21,281 

01,10,031 

80,24,498 

1,51,73,1)59 

78.10,271 

0,90,702 

1,15,29,410 

21,40,462 

20,46,416 

2,10,13,242 

1,57,37,702 

8,05,685 

8,13,19,410 

2.93,30,762 

2.94,51,816 

2,11,12,800 

6 12,403 
1,2'> 13,908 

0,73,80,713 

5,31,429 

81,13,135 

48,92,377 

20,50,92,402 

38, (>4,500 
5,98,77,760 
3,25,005 

1 85.66,497 

1 49,38,161 

20,25,43,789 

84,30,314 

2, 9'i, 90,523 

1, 09,26, 4(>() 
44,51,637 
99,71,975 
6,90,70,915 
33,47,69,317 

i 28,21,337 

i 4,74,11,141 

1 1,88,46,722 

. 32,()0,199 

’ 1,49,94,827 

8,73,34,226 
28,98,78,015 


280-2 

177-1 

101-8 

93-4 

49-4 

73-5 

19-1 

25-9 

4-7 

i 8-7 


India 


19,95,86,722 

1,57,59,72,457 

8,53,78,915 

7,96,54,729 

48,51,66,593 

7,85,74,442 

15,77,78,280 


11,62,60,845 

2,04,71,614 

2,53,13,396 

15,82,08,685 

11,19,53,498 

70,2C,513 

9,34,934 

17,03,61,759 

35,38,26,216 

8,05,13,109 

23,78,00,739 

12,50,09,762 
51,06,62,698 
45,13,518 
8,21,4^,144 
I 2jB0,31,079 
! 2,03,30,31,509 


I 5,68,48,886 
I 25,58,95,763 
: 12,87,72,782 

: 4,12,22,756 
I 11,63,40,442 
I 62,90,80,629 
I 2,66,21,12,138 


244-4 
85 1 
390 
26- 1 
6-4 



APPENDIX SEVEN 


A.C.C. 

A.D.E.I. 

A.I.C.T.E. 

A.M.I. 

G«A«B>E. 

D.A,V, 

D^. ' 

D.E.P.S.E. 

D.P.I. 

d.e:o. 

DLS.E.O. 

G. R. 

0. B.T.C. 

H. S.S.E. 

H. S.C. 

1. C.C.W. 

I. E.S. 
N.ci:. 
N.B.S.S. 
P.E.S. 
P.W.D. 
S.S.G.E. 
S«S«L«G« 
S.G. 

S.T.G. 

S. E.O. ^ 

T. S.L.C.E. 

U. G.G. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Auxiliary Cadet Corps 

Assistant Deputy Educational Officer* 

All-India Council for Technical Education 
Association ^ontessori Internationale 
Central Advisefry Board of Education 
Dayananda AngloA'edir 
Director of Education 

Directorate of Extension Programmes for Sccondar\ Education 

Director of Public Instruction 

District Education Officer 

District Social Education Officer 

Government Resolution 

Graduates’ Basic Training College 

Higher Secondary School Certificate Examination 

High School Certificate 

Indian Council of Child Wclfoie 

Indian Educational Service 

National Cadet Corps 

Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh 

Piovincial Education l^er>ice 

Public Works Department 

Secondary' School Certificate Examination 

Secondary School Leaving Certificate 

Selection Grade 

Secondary Teachers" Certificate 
Social Education Organiser 
Training School Leaving Certifica 
University Grants Commission 



APPENDIX EIGHT 


GLOSSARY 

academic year: For the sake of uniformity, the academic year in the various tables of 
this book is taken to coincide with* the financial year, i.e., to extend from 1st April to 
31st March of each year. 

ad hoc committee: A high-p'^wer committee, appointed specially for a particular 
purpose. 

adivasis: Aljoiiginal people. 

affiliating university: I’his is a univcisity, which afliliates t> itself or associates with 
itself in quasi suboidinate capacity such colleges as make provision for instruction of 
students according t(j Ine-Luvs oi regulations laid down by the university. S^uch a 
uiiiveisity is diffused over a large area and keeps within its fold those scattered colleges, 
which aie not big enough to constitute uuiveisitv »cntiej. 

aid, educational: Financial assistance thu^ugh grants of money lor educational purposes, 
aid, equalization: lVlone> granted by a country or the State to lielp equalization of 
• educational opportunities. 

aid, national or federal: financial a'^sistance. given l)v the federal or nitioial govern- 
ment to State oi local systems and educational mstitutions through grants, appropriations 
and allotments for canning out their educational programme^. 

antarim zilla parishad: A statutory local body at the district level in the Uttar Pradesh, 

» 

autonomy: Tte right of self-government or the light to take decisions independently, 
autonomous bodies: Such bodies, xvc freedom to act without external control. 

Such a right is granted by cofistitutioiia >r legislative provisio is oi the State, 
balamandira or balawadi: A pre-priin.iry school. 

bhajana mandala: A group (ma\^dala) of singers, singing bhajam or devotional songs, 
bharata natyam: Typical dance of South India. 

bhudana: A movement staited bv \hnoba Bha\c lor redistiibuting the ownership of 
bhu or land. 

beat: A unit of 60-70 villages lor the administration of primary education, 
bhagini mandala: Women’s association. ^ 

block : A unit of 100 villages, under the Com'* unit)' Development Project Administration, 
capital outlay: It includes all permanent additions to existing land, buildings and 
equipment. 
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centralized administration; An administrative system, in which authority for direc- 
tion, control and management is located at one point, 
cliarter: A written instrument granting certain powers or specific duties to an individual 
or a group by the sovereign authority of a nation, 
constituent college: It is a college, which is an integral part of the university to which 
it belongs. 

continuation school: A public part-time school in which young workers may continue 
their education even though they arc employed, 
crore: Ten millions. 

decentralisation: The praoticc of operation of schools in suen a way that there is scope 
for the local units to adopt educational programrrtcs to suit local needs, 
delegation of authority: The right to transfer some power or authority of a legis- 
lative body or a responsible officer to a person, institution or caprible body, 
educational equalization: An equal distribution of the burden, or <ost of supporting 
pul)lic education among the subordinate unit^ within* a central government unit, in terms 
of the principles of tax-paying ability. 

endowment: It is a fund, which has to l)c maintained, only the income from which can 
be used. 

executive activity: It includes .ill the acts or processes lequircd to make policies and 
procedures effective. 

expenditure: In calculating the expenditure Irom (xovernmeut. District or Miuiifipal 
Board funds, all pci\ merits or coiitiibulions fiomfccs and otliifr sources, which are credited 
to «uch funds, are deducted. 

expenditure, current: A liability that is J)a^ab]c immediately out of current tcno- 
urccs as distinguished from a kiiig-term lialnlitv to l)c mcl out o( future iVsource^. 
expenditure, direct: It represents *tlie expenditure on salaiics, allowance^, rccuniiig 
contingencies and maintenance of equipment and buildings, 
expenditure, indirect: It repicsciits the amount inruiicd on direction, inspection, 
buildings, furniture, scholarships and other miscellaneous items. Its nature is such 
that it cannot be apportioned to each type of institTition, and hence the cost per student 
has been worked out on the basis of direct expenditure only, 
expenditure, net: This expenditure is based on the difference between the actual ex- 
penditure and the recoveries due to excess payment, etc. pointed out by the auditors* 
expenditure, per capita: The annual cost of educating a person, 
expenditure^ recurring: It is that type of expenditure, which occurs every year. It 
includes items such as salary of the staff, rent of buildings, current repairs, contingent 
expenditure. 
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federal university: It is a univcisits. which hiis constituent colleges within the liinits 
ol a cit\ • 

functional: IVitaiiiiiig to opeiation oi fiinctioft hut not to stiuctuic oi substance 
grama: V Milage 

grama sevaka: Iatei«ill\ it stands l<n a village social uoikcr Undei the National 
Lxlension Scisnc a nat/ut ^eiaka oi» an extension officci is geneiall\ in charge oi alnnit 
10 ioutigiious villages 

grantha shala: labran 

grant-in-aid : A icciiiring (\pendituie given 1)\ (»o\eiiurfcnt oi otliei public authoritv 
to an educational nistitution wi uli is undei piivatc management ioi its rnamtcnanec 
Ol .1 non-iec lining conti ilnition loi buildings oi e(|iiipme it 
grant-in-aid code. It livs down speciln ill\ the conditions that the piisate educational 
institutions miisl satisb to be tligilile ioi giant m- iid The giants-m-aid arc the 
timounts aniiualis gi inttd lioni j)ul)lK binds loi issisliug sec ul n education iii the fstatc. 
grants, block. 1 hest gi nits uc aibitiniK fi\c*d sums de[)cnding upon accidcrrt.d 
laciois such as a\ iil ibilils ol lunds in the govcnnntnt budget the attitude oi the officer 
saiutioinug the g ant in nd tlu e stent to vs Inch cdination has piogiesscd, cU 
|;rants, capitation* I liesc gi inls aic -^ivcn it i il lU i ite pri pupil in iverage attcndence 
in all lecognisec^ ipiiinux schools public 4md pn\ Ui 
grants, maintenance 14ns( ut the annu il gi nils given to the iccognised non- 

govc'inmcni c due <ition il insi iiutioiis it .i |)ies(iibcd jx i( tut igc ol then told apjvoved 
cxpcndiluie dm mg tin pitccdme \en 

grants, matching: Moiu\ pioxidtd in utoidaiicc with the kdei il iccjuucmcnt that, 
loieichiupet gianted I)n the Centia)^ sernment die st itc go\ crhmeril, locallKKlics, 
OI botli must pio\idt simil u though noi i ill c ises cc|uivalcnt lunds loi tlic same 
Item ol expenditure undei public conliol 

gurukula: Ihc house ol the [iiece^nei jnu) It stands toi i icsidcntial educational 
institution 

higher secondar> school: It is a sc(<>mlai\ school loi childicii iii the a^e-^IOlIj^ ol 6-17 
It consists ol 11 (hisses 1 to \I 

intermediate stage: 1 lie si.ii>t lollow iii!> the liiiilj school stage and pieceding the first 
degree touise Its diiiatioii is ol two xears and ro\cis the agc-iangc Hvl» ^ 
janapada sabha: It is the k al aiithouiv lor the Uhil oi the sub-divisum ol ,i district 
in the old Madina Pradcsli It exists toda\ in the \ idaibha and Mahakoshal areas. 
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janata college: An institution of adult education, preparing leaders for villages, 
kithakali: A topical dance of Kerala. The dance, depicting gestures, forms a com- 

plete vocabulary. The interesting facial make-up of the dancers adds to the enjoyment 
of the perfoimance. 

kirtana: Devotional song in praise ol‘ Lord Kirshna. 

laissez faire: (Fr., Lit.,) ‘Leave alone’. It ineffns the piinciplc ol iion-intcrfercncc. 
lakh: One hundred thousand. 

local boards: I’hese include Distiict, Municipal and r'an t ‘firnent Boards and Town 
Area Committees. 

lower primary school: The sdiool with the first two ot three \ears ol the prirnarx' 
stage (Std. I to Std. III). 

madrassah: A college or an institution of Islamic higher learning, 
maktab: A semi-religious and a semi-secular primarx school for Mahornedans. 
maulvi: A teacher of a mnktab or madtasmh, 

middle English school : A lower secondary school w^itli 7 (lasses (^Std. oi VI 1 11. 

English is taught in the top three classes. 

middle vernacular school: A lower ^econdar^ school with 7 or B (lasses (Std. I-\II or 
VIII). English is not taught in this institution, 
mofussil: The countrx distinguished liom the (4ncl towns, stations or official resi- 
dencies, i.c., rural or provincial. 

I 

multipurpose school: A compicliciisixc school, proxicling instriirtion in more than two 
lypds of alternative C(3urses to high school childrci. Sexen courses arc recognised 
at present: agriculture, comincKC, fine aits, home scicnic, humanities^ science, and 
technical, 
nataka: Drama. 

naya paisa: One-hundicdth of a rupee. 

operational functions: Thex include- dj making a comprehensive institutional 
policy, (2) selecting and organizing personnel '-to meet programme requirements, 

(3) developing the curriculum as a mcjins of making effective large institutional policy, 

(4) seevring the attendance of adults and childien, (5) operating the physical plant, etc. 
pala: A traditional opera. 

panchayat: A committee of fixe. ,lt stands lor an association ot any number of persons 
instituted in villages for o})jccts of an administi ativc or judicial nature, 
pathaaljiala : A school. It also stands for a Hindu religious school, which mainly 
teaches Sanskrit. 
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privately managed schools: These educational institutions are under the management 
of private bodies oi persons. The\ are not managed by goscinmcnt or local bodies, 
publicly managed schools: These educationafi institutions are under the management 
either of Go\cinment oi other local bodies 
raj: Admiuistiation 

recognised institutions: Ihe^e schools oi colleges follow the courses of study, pres- 
cribed or recognised Iw the Go\eiiiment oi b\ a Uni\cisit> or a Board of Secondary and 
InteimeduLte education constituted h\ law and which satisl'^ one or moie ol these autho- 
iitics, as the case mx\ he that thc\ all attain a leasonrhlt standaid of elRciency 
regulatory control: Tins in\ol\(v three impoitaiit aspects (1) development of stand- 
nds, rules and icgulvtions, (2) e\ iininaticni ind inspection to deteimine compliance; 
and ( ^) the idoption ol coniplnaicc puKcdnic 
preschool child: A child isf tlie a^( ol inlarn hut below the minimum age lor ad- 
miSMOn to school • 

professional education* 1 his heading includes cdiicalional institutions ol college stan- 
daid of following piofcssions in Tiidix igiKiiltme cornmerce, teacher education, forestry, 
law, medicine phvsual education nid vcteiinaiv science 
sabha: \n assoi i ition or i pnlihc niccting 
safai: ( lc<inhncss 
sangeeta: Music 
sangha: \n issociation 

sevaka mancjala: \ scjind ol mxiiI woikcis 
shramadana: Volunt*.i\ 1 liioni 

t 

social education (adult cdiu iti^n) This )nccpt was accepted in India in 1948. It 
IS emhcKhcd in li\c-i)oint [uogi amine to jnovide, hr’^t literac’^ second, a knowledge of 
the lulc'' ol heilth ind In ^ cue tlmd, tiaining ioi the impiovemcnt oi the adult to 
economic status foiiith a <^cmc ol cili/cuship and linall\, healthv lorms ol iccieation. 
special education: Tihis Icadiig include educalotal institutions ol following branches 
III India (1) l)omc cicncc (2) mime r<ll^^ and othei fine aits (I) oneiAal studies, 
(4) sociologv and social work (Sj education loi the handicapped (^()) reformatoiy and 
(7) social education 

stagnation: The letention ii lowei classes ol c ‘ ild loi a period ol more thcin *one >ear. 
statutory board: A boaicl established h\ a law enacted bvt a legislative body 
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subsidies: arc the grants given by a Government to any hx:al body for educational 
Durposc. 

taluka or tehsil: The subdivision of ? district, 
tol: An ancient centre for higher Sanskrit learning. 

upper primary: The last two 07 three years of the primary stage (Stds. II or III to Std. V). 
unitary university: It is a universits without separate colleges. Its jurisdiction is 
generally restricted to a campus or to the limits of a city, 
unrecognised institutions: These are the schools or colleges which arc not recognised 
by Government or any othc^* authority officially authorised to g^c.nt recognition. They 
do not come under the definition of recognised institutions, 
vijayana ^andira: An institution or temple foi the development ol scientific know- 
ledge in the cominunits. 

vocational education: The heading includes educational institutions (school standard) 
of following branches in India: agriculture, arts and crafts, commerce, engineering, 
forestrs', industr)-, medicine, physical education, teachers’ training, technolog>', veteri- 
nary science, and other subjects. 

voluntary organisation: A socieh, maintained In voluntars efibrt and working 
independent of the State. 

vyayama shala: (T\mnasium. 

wastage in education: It nuMus the piemature withdiaw.il^ol a < hild (lom a sc hool at 
any stage before the completion of the due course, 
yuvaka mandala dala: A sejuad of \oulhs loi social work in iiiial aic*is 
zilla: A district. 

zilla parishad: The IcKal aiitliority constituted at the dish ict le\el loi coordinating and 
supervising the activities of pandiayat sa 777 itn . » 
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343; Administrative Machijicry 84, 

339, 340; Advisory Bodies lor: Audio- 


Visual Education 311, Madrasas 347> 
Sanskrit 347, Social Education 341, 
State Education 340, 341, Text-book 
341; Central Assistance 199; Cost of 
educating a pupil 51, 107; Educational 
Scr\ices 338, 339; Finance 87, 88, 
192, 289, 348, 349, Five-Year Plans 
35 1, 352; Formation of the State 

348, 319; Inspection 91, 95, 338, 339, 
341, 345; Lo^al Authorities 110, 111, 
118, 175, 216, 344, 315, 350, 351; 

Private Enterprise 129, 131, 133, 344, 
350; Progiamnu* ol* Education: back- 
ward classes 344, colleges 312, 343, 
commnniu development 319, girls 90, 

338, 339, 351, Islamic I'.dncation 338, 

339, 317, phvsical ediicrition 317, jjre- 

])rimar\ education 3 !(>, [)rimar\ and 
Basic 57, 169-71, E19, 316, Sanskrit 

338, 339, 347. secondarv 313, social 
269, 31(), 317, technical 237, 3 17; 

Statutarv Bodies: Basic falucation Board 
166, 312, 349, Bihai School liXamlnar 
tiou Board 341, 319, Board ol Secondary 
Ediuation 263, 311-14, '119; Teachers 
l(»l, 172; Lbiiversitics: Biivar 341-13, 
Bhagalpm all, Darbhanga 317, .Miiza- 
Ifarpm 341, Patna 318, 311, '113, 

Ranchi 311! 

Board: India: \ndio-\ isu.d (National; 19, 
198; .Central \d\ isorv : .\rchacology 
31, Anthroj)olog\ ')!, Education 16, 
14, 4‘), 30, 39, 8(). 102, 133, 217, 266, 
271, 331, 391, Museum 31, Physical 
Education and Recreation 19 , 30, 198; 
Central: Geophvsii^ II, Social Wel- 
fare 12, 119: Intel -Universilv 44, 30, 
228, 230, 238; Inter- University Sports 
230, Railway 330; Registered under 
Trust 133, 212, 213; Secondary Edu- 
cation 10, 90, 203-08; Technical Stu- 
dies 241, 212: University Teaching 
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227, lota! hilhoniies 'f 10-12, 115,302, 
357-50, 450, 540, 507, 591, 009, Stales 
and I fiinn rniilinus \cl\isoi\ (Sec 
AcKison Hoclus;, Vm^lo-Inclian 470 
(Oiissci; 540, 5)2 (W Ptnoali, \ibi- 
liatioii 521 (I V ) )12 \\ Bcnoal) 

Alls aiul C itill 1)2 f\I\s()i( \iulu)- 

\isiial ;U (Hiliai 152 (Mnsoic 
47U (Oiissa) Ha(k\vaid C kissc'' »()7 
((ni)aiat; Basic (Piimai\ I n< ition 
1-1, li^O ]]] ( Vsani), ^12 

(Uihai), )h 1 Kriijaiat 111 \I P 

1 H), 4 U, 111 (Mahaiashtia 151 

M\sou, 109, 170 (Onssa )10 542, 

511 (\\ Peng.d Hioaclt astiiig 5 57 

(\\(st Bengal C^omnuuul 1 \ainina- 
tion 4 52 (M\&oh ) lliruh I \aiuin itions 
152 (Xhsoic) Miidijssa I xaiuination 
447 (Biliai , 170 (Oiissi )I0 West 
Bengal; Music I )2 (Mnsok) \ ition- 
aOsc d Te l-books >00 Vndlua Ph\si 
cal I due aliou ^ Rciication 1)2 
(\l\%()re) P()l\t((hni( Institute (>17 
(Tiipnia Sanskiil I xanunitions 517 
(Bihai 1 (\l\sc)H^ 170 (Onssa 

55 5 ^\\e*st ngal 'sccondm 1 du- 

cation 20(), )00 >11 >12 ( \ndhia 

)41-1) (^\^ihai 577 )7^* Dcllii) 50 > 

((xiiiaiat , 112 113 \l P ), 110 

(Madias), 455 151 11) Mahaia 

slitia), 451 4)2 15) (\l'.sou;, 47(* 

(Oiissai, 504, 505 i Rajastli ni 51() 
520 521, a P , )i0 5], 550, 5^9 
505 f\\c.sl Bengal Social I chu ition 
541, 5 10, 5 47 Bihai 4 50 (Mali i- 

lashtiaS 521 I P ) H) )50 (West 

Bengali, rcaclui liaining 451 Mn- 
sore), nVehnical 515 ( Vnelhia , 10 5 

(Kciaiaj, liaining School 500 i Vnclhiaj 
540 (West Bengal) 

B onil)a\ i\c ts B()inl)a\ Rcoi unsation Vet 1 
(1%0) 3)j, Patel A(t 191»} W, | 


Binriaix Lducatioii (1947) 452, Bitur- 
• cation of the State 75, 353, 425, Bombay 
Um\cisit\, 7, }!, 10, f!9, 22'>, 226, “fsO, 

4 41 Cential Vssistance 199, Cost ol 
educating a i)ujm 1 59, 187, Finatioe 

188, 278, 280, 287, 289, 291, Inspcc- 
tion 91, 95, 427, Local Bodies 110-12, 
210, 450, 455, Local Rate 103, Private 
\gencies I 51, 155, Programc's of 

laducation National Discipline 202, 
])u-piiin^r\ 140, 149, 150, piimary 
57 72, 101, 100, 169-71, 179, sccond- 
ai\ 4 55, social 272, technical 234, 
2)(», 2 59, 2 44, 250 
Biaillc (I 

Budget oil Lducatioii Cdutral Government: 
12 h(>, 27 4, 275, 277, 282, 2^9, States 
e,cncial 87, 88, 282, 287, 289, Vhdhra 
Piachsli 517 518, Vssam 334, ^36, 

Bihai 518, )19 (jiijaiat 355, 356, 

laiiimii and Kashinu 578, 382, Kerala 
d»<) \1 P 415, 419, Madras 422, 

Maliaiashtra 420, ^^7, Mvsoie 459, 

Onssi 479 480, Punjab 488, 491, 

197 49t5 1) P 551, 532, West Bengal 
)55 5 )() [ man [e)ntories Andaman 

and Nicobai Islands 507, Delhi 593, 
591 Himachal Piadcsh 508, Manipur 
570, 571, Tiipina 598, 008, 609 
Buildings ^), 85, 97, 5 58, 180, 203, 214, 
21 ), .lo, 59 5, 598, 474, 577 
Bimau ol Lducatioii 14, 1(), 5 57, Educa- 
tional Rescaich 450, Educational and 
Xocational Cxuidance 1 1, 201, 512, 

5 )1 450, IcM-books 41, 42 201 

C 

Gain,! be IPs Scheme 524, 525 
Census (1931) 581, 597 (1941) 581; 

(1951) 7 5, 290, 514, 444, 44*5, 572-74, 
581, (190U) 72, 74, 296, 353, 384, 
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417, 445, 465, 488, 501, 567, 569, 

. 581. 

Centrally Administered Areas 48, 75, 197, 
566. 

Central Universities 7, 55; See also ‘Uni- 
versities’: Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi and 
Visva-Bharati. 

Chancellor 6, 89, 225, 226, 334, 341, 419, 
453, 471, 503, 522, 545. 

Charter: (1793) 3; (1813) 4, 274, 278; 
(1833) 5, 274; Ro\al ^1835) 246. 

Chiefs’ Colleges 128. 

Children’s J^itcraturc Academy 470. 

Co-education 308, 393. 

Colombo Plan 64, 250. 

Commercial Education 78, 132, 134, 194, 
336, 368, 376, 451, 475, .548. 

Commission: Administration and Financial 
‘Problems 293, Calcutta University 
(Sadler) 10, 16, 97, 195, 205, 516, 
Decentralisation 106, Finanu* Com- 
mission 57, 190, 191, Indian Educa- | 
tion (Hunter) 8, 10, 18, 93, 94, 104, 
105, 127, 128, 195, 204, 210, 275, 
279, 515, Indian Universities (1902) 
"9, ^Lee 14, 16, 95, Planning 62, 70, I 
153, 248, 255, 256, 267, 268, 291, 
498, 579, Public Services 62, 83, 342, 
402, 455, 521, 524, Setondary Pxluca- 
tion (Mudaliar) 59, 60, 6,7, 81, 82, 
86, 98, 131, 195, 199, 206, 207, 211-14, 
220, 245, 376, 403, 493, 498, 518, 
543, 561, Simon 464, States Reorganiza- 
tion 488, Technical Education (1902) 

9, 10, University Education (Radha 
Krishi^n) 45, 60, 64, 69, 77, 195, 
225, 228, 229, 471, 496, 498, 518, 
523. 

Committee: Foreign: President (Advisory 
— U.S.A.)« 29, Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of the United Kingdom 230, 
231; Government of India: Art Purchase 


52, AssessiAent on Basic Education 
183-86, 394, Balwant Rai Mehta 116-18, 

190, 425, 442, Engineering Personnel 

255, Hartog 16, 35, 44, 81, 97, 98, 
102, 103, 108, 279, 327, 539, Higher 
Technological (Sarkar) 50, 234, In- 
cheape 44, Lok Sabha Second Estimate 
4^, 56, 61, 151, 179-99, 217, Rela- 
tionship Between State Governments 
and Loral IV»dics in the Administra- 
tion of Priiirai'y Education (Kher) 
U)8-10, 167, 168, 175, 176, 192, 193, 
Rural Higher Education (Shrimali) 48, 
137, Scientific Man-Powei 234, 252, 
254, 255, Staff Selection 56, 357, 
427, \Yays and Means of Financing 
Educational De\elopment 167, 168, 

191, Women’s Education (National) 

170, 171; States : Andhra Pradesh : 

Authors of Nationalisation ol Text- 
books 300, Kuppuswami (Elementary 
Education) 300, Pa) 312; Bihar: Text- 
Book 34 1 ; Bombay : City Adult Edii> 
cation 272, Primary Integration 123, 
370, 425, 442 , 442, Secondary Integra- 
tion 6, 208, 209, 363, 370, 425, 426; 
Gujarat: Social Education 366, 367, 
Madras: Public Instruction 4, 417, 
Central Library 418,* Text-books 418; 
Maharaslitia: Staff Selection 427, Social 
Education 441; Mysore: Library 452, 
State Educational Integration 451, 
Text-books 450; U.P. : Narcndra Dev 
98, • 518-20, University Grants 521, 
523; West Bengal: Public Instruction 4, 
Secondary Education 561, 562, Social 
Education 562; Union Territories: 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands: Basic 
566; Delhi: Text-book 583; Goa: fha 
578, 579; Tripura: District Gazettcr 
017, Regional Records Survey 617, 
Teachers’ Training 617, Text-book 617. 
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Conununit) Development ‘Administration 
257, 258, 263, 265, 270, 422, 460, 
461, 475, Blocks 103, 258, 262, 147, 
167, 405, 434, 441, 467, 476, 480-81, 
528, 557, 558, 588, 58<), 617, 

Lxdliiation Mission 2b7, 2()8 
GompulsoiN Ldiication Gtrural Gonstitii- 
tional l)u(rtiv( on, 11 ^ Lnlorrcmt nt 

01 10(), 1()» IntiodiKtion ol lOb Laws 

on 'll!, 103, 1)5, 1511, 1), Statn 

Andhia Piadesh 30^‘, 304 \ssam 
Kciala m, 30), \1 P |1J Madras’ 

L ^laliai asliti ti 411- \Ivsoic, 

4-5), Punjal) 102 Wrst Bengal 5b) 
nnion fnnloues Vndainan and 
Nicobat Islands 407, Pondidunx 575 
iiipin«i 507 50b, 020 22 

Coidcrcrut Xiidio- Visual ( \I1 India 40 
Child Lducation HO Idiuation 
StcictaiRs and MinisUis ol I dination 
Ibl, 1B5 Indian Inudsilits 1021 

2 30 New Ldntation l(llowbhif) j 12 
R(<(ional on Gonipulsois 1 due ition in 
South Asiti and Pacihi Countrus blO 
Simla (1 diication 0 Si^vth IN \ ehipinc nt 
Coinmissiont IS lb2 \i(i ( hanccllois 
(l<)55) 10b 

Constitutional, J)ii( ( lues on Idiuation 12 
1 3, 47, 55 5r) 5H, b2* (> ) 7b 77, 00 
15'2, 153, I )b, 107 

Cooi[> 01, 05 no, 170 100 111. 14), HO 


l-'iG, 4')7, 460 

Cmps Indian \n\iliai\ 

20‘) 

>32 

34^^ 

106, 461. "lOl, )=)' 

Nationaf 

Cade t 

200 II‘2 , 540 >17 

40() 

161 

478 

W, ')S7, ■)^)'> 

Couruil \cadcmu 227, 2 51, !> 

5, '>0 5 

510 


Advisers’ (Piipiiri) b0 3-l2 \d\isoi\ 
Handicapped (National 50, I M 
A Islands 5b0, Nagaland 572 Adult 
Lducation (Nhsoicy 27^ 157, Child 

lducation (Indian^ 149 Child Wellaic 


(Indian) 140, 150, Cultural Relations 

• (Indian) 42, 149, Education Bei^gal 
4, 5, 03, 321, 514, Madras 4, 5, Educa- 
tional and Rcscaich (National) 184, 
202 Llementar) Lducation (All-India) 
41, 47, 155-57, Giils and Women 

(\l>soic) 452 Goseinoi -General’s 4,16, 
Ruial Highei Lducation 48, 52, 62, 
Sanskrit^ Bihai 317, Orissa 470, 
Stientihi and IndustiiaJ Research 44, 
b4 Secfindaiv Lducation (All-India) 
11 lb, 47 bO Sports (All-India) 50, 
10 1 201, 301, 135, Technical Educa- 
tion f\ll-lndia) 44, 50-57, 64, 234, 
237-10, 24B, \hsoie 315, 403, 457, 
leniioiial Himachal Pradesh 567, 
XhsoH )07 \ocational Fiade ^Natio- 
nal 21) 

CountiKs and I owns (loieign) Aus- 
Ualii 27 Bonn 41, Buima 05, 322, 
( nuhiidge 224 i7 3, Canada 55, 
Dcumaik 211 i ngla d (UK) 9, 14, 
17 ‘24 )7 bO, 02 I, 103, 104, 224, 
2 30 231 2 15, 17 3, 52 ), France 89, 

02 22o 520, Cjeimam 26, 89, 92, 

24) 250 520 japan 00, 405, London 
41 22^ 2l() Naiiohi 41, Netherlands 

02 Oxloid 224 Pakistan 331, 487, 
10 1 10) Sonic t Russia (USSR) 26, 

28, 37 250, 'Spain 520, Tibet 

418 L SA 22-24 2b, 28, 30, 55, 59, 
bl, 1)7, bO 77, 02, 00, 141, 144, 211, 
21) 250, 420, 520 Washington 41 

Couit ol Du ec tors 3, 5, 8 

Ciown Colon V b 

Can 1 1 ( ilium Actu it\ 5b 1 , 5145, Adult 

(SociaL Lducation 2b I, 314, 333, 405, 
175 Basic Lducation 305, 456, 473, 
585 Lducation of the Handicapped 
5 ) 3, Oriental Studies 052, 553, 589, 
PliNSical Lducation 360, 4^8, Pre- 

Pi imau Lchication 111, 142, Primary 
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Education 47, 164, 473, 576, 596, 
^ Secondary Education 194, 208, 209, 
311, 312, 376, 396, 397, 419, 420, 517, 
518, 528, 579, Teacher Education 305, 
360, 361, 401, 402, 596, 597, Technical 
* Education 237, 240, 243, 616, Tribal 
Education 472, 478, 622, 623, Univer- 
sity Education 232, 313, 405, 119, 
598, Women’s Education 551, 352. 

D 

Deaf and l.)uml), Education of: See 'f.duca- 
tion of the Handicapped’. 

Delegation of Responsibility 510, 511. 

Delhi: Administrative Machinery 582, 583; 
Central Assistance 199; Committee 
^ (Text- book) 583; Cost ol educatini* a 
pupil 54, 187 ; Evolution oL‘ the Depart- 
ment of Education 582, 583; Finance 

587, 588; Fi\e-\cai Plans 591, 592; 
Formation of the Territory 580, 581; 
Crant-in-aid 590; Instruction 582; 
Local Autlioiities 175, 581, 585, 591; 
Bopulation and Area 75, 580; Private 
Management 589; Programme of 
Education: community de\elopment 

588, 589, education of the handicapped 

586, physical educatuai 587, pre-pri- 
mary 149, 585, 586, primar) and 

middle school 169, 170, 179, 585, 

secondar)' 584, 585, social education 
269, 586, 587, social welfare 586, 
teacher training 586, technical educa- 
tion 237, 586; Teachers 161, 172, 222; 
Universities: Delhi 583, 581, jarnia 
Millia 584. 

Democracy in Education 25, 106. 
Democratic Decentralisation 101,* 111, 
270-72, 428, 432, 508, 510. 
Departm^ents (other than Education): 
Agriculture 16, 17, 36, 37, 78, 347, 


457, 536, 'Animal Husbandry and 
Veterinary 78, 536, 548, Anthropology 
7, 41, Archaeology 479, Audit 56, 
Commerce and Industries 78, 347, 
403, 456, 457, 504, 536, 562, Commu- 
nity Development 3G7, 377, 422, 476, 
180, 481 , 558, Cooperation 496, Engineer- 
ing 78, Fisheries 459, General 5, Healtli 
16, 1 7, 36, 37. 78, 496, 536, 549, Publicity 
496, Rural >Velfare 467, 178, Social 
Welfare 34b, ^ 407, 508, )5l, Tribal 

478. 

Destitute Women, Education ol, 157. 

Devereux Scheme 145, 446. 

Devolution of Control 6, 15, 18, 22-2.5, 

105-08^ 114, 193, 194, 275. 

Directorate ol' Education: 

tion 80-86; States: .Vndhra Pradesh 
297-99, \ssam 323, 324, 332, Hi liar 339, 
.340, 343, Gujarat 351-50, JaiiiTnu and 
Kashmii 37.3-75, M.P. 408, 409, 111, 
415, Madras 118, Maharashtra 426, 
127, 436, Mysore 1 15-48, 157, Orissi' 
467-70, Punjab 488, 189, Rajasthan 

502, 505-0(i, U.P. 51l)-20, West Bengal 
535, 537-^9, 547, 554; Cnion Trnitmirs : 
Andaman & Xirobar Islands 566, 
Delhi 5rd-83, 580. 588,^ Manipur 570, 
571, Poudft:hcrrv "^76, Tripura 197, 
.599, 000, 005-07, 614, ()J6. 

Direi'loraU* of Extetision Progiammes foi’ 
SecondarN lalucation 42, 4(), 47, 60, 
19 4, 201. 

Directed' General of Education 13, 14, 36. 

Downward I'iltration Theory 602. 

Dyarchy 15, 16, 265, 270, 271, .339. 

E 

East India Company 2-5, 274, 278, 321, 417. 

Educational Adviser 38, 40, 46, 238, 354, 
374, 403. 
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Educational Code 147, 19?, 501, 509, 511, 
512, 5B1, 616. 

Educational Commissioner 14, 36, 489. 

Educational Control: Centralised 5, 22-25, 
External. 25-27, Internal 25-27. 

Educational Opportunity (Inequality of) i 
57, 58. ' 

Educational Services (>, 14-17, 95 1)6 98 
338, 339, 3.52, 354, 387, 409,' 4 1 4, ’ 126*, | 
442, 466, 472, 537. 

Educational Survey 58, 137, 138, 155, 157^ 
158, 169, 240, 304, 383, 617,, 622.’ 

Education Cess 103, 193, 279, 280, 301. 

Education of Anglo-Indians 12, 15, 330, 
468, 470, 473, 176, 183, 552. 

Education of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled j 
Tribes and other Backward Glasses 
72, 119, 120, 142, 166-68, 173, 290, 
314, 331, 348, 388, 406, 476-78, 508. 

Examination: Departmental 450, I )i awing 
450, 152, Interincdiate 413, 516, 524, 
528, Matriculation (School Final) 90, 
137, 205-10, 311, 330, 341, 363, 413, 
419, 439, 455, 524, 544, 568, 571, 579, 
580, 583, 611, Music 4"^0, Reforms 
46, Teacher Training 450, 452, Techni- 
cal 245, 527, 528, Tnit 312, 494, 495, 
L'nivcrsil,y 2J1, 527, 545, 5b8. 

F 

Federal Financing of Echication 36, 53-55, 
63-69, 77, 197-200, LMO, 247, 2^*8, 
282, 283, 287, 293, 571, 608, 609. 

Fees: Pre-primary 1 45-47, 286, 378, Secon- 
dary 136,215,217,378,436, Technical 
248, UniversitN and Colleges 278, 27^* 

Fellow (University) 8, 226, 227. 

First War of Indian Independence 8, 515, 
589. 

Fine Arts 52, 69, 194, 364, "65, 396, 406, 
436, 437, 477, 503, 545, 548, 571. 


Five-year Plans in Education: Central Govern-- 

• ment: First Plan: Achievements, 71,, 
Distribution of Funds 70, 283, 28{f-88, 
Objectives 70, 281, Primary 70, 284, 
Secondary 199, 200, 284, Technical 
247, 255, 284, University 284; Second 
Plan : Development 284, Distribution 
of Funds 70, 289, Expansion 263, 
283, 286-88, Institutions. 255, Primary 
72, 152, 153, 160, 164, 171, Secondary 
199, 2(i0, Social 257, Targets 71, 
Technical 248, 255, 256; Third Plan: 
Primary 72, 160, 161, 170-72, 174, 
Secondary 200, 202, Social 257, 268, 
269, 272, 284-86, 291, Targets 72, 285, 
Technical 248, 256, 285, 286, Univer- 
sity 72, 285; Stale Governments^ and 
Union Terrifories: First Plan: Andhra 
Pradesh 304, 305, 317-20, A^sam 

336, Bihar 349, 351, 352, Delhi 

591, 592, Gujarat 361, Jamii[^ and 
Kashmii 382-87, Madras 423, Maha- 
rashtra 433, 431, T^tvsorc 462, Orissa 
466, !B5, 486, Punjab 491, Tripura 
(i04, U.P. 532, 533, West Bengal 562-65; 
Second Plan : Andhra Pradcsfi *304, 
305, 317-20, Assam 336, Bih^ir 349, 
351, 352, Delhi 591, 592, Gujarat 361, 
Jammu and Kaslimir 380-84, M.P. 
409, ?\Iadras 424,* Orissa 485, Punjab 
493, U.P. 532, 533, West Bengal 563-65, 
Third Plan : Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands 567, Andhra Pradesh 317, 318, 
Delhi 592, Goa 479, Himachal Pradesh 
569, Jainmii and Kashmir 377, M.P. 
411, Maharashtra 434, M|nipur 571, 
572, Mysore 462, 463, Nagaland 573, 
Pondicherry 576, Punjab 493, West 
Bengal 565. 

Ford Foundation 60, 457. • 

1\ reign Aid 64, 249, 250, 281, *^290. 
j Foreign Studitis 245, 248. 
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Forestry Education 336, 422, 475, 503, 527. 

G 

General Education 46, 60, 305, 401, 402, 
• 545, 

George Campbeirs Scheme (Assam) 324. 

Ghatc-Parulckar Scheme 363. 

Girls’ Education; Getieral: Administration 
80, 84, 96, 298, 332, 338, 339, 354, 
375, 414, 468, 490, 519, 5^0, 537, 551, 
582, 583, 610, college education 383, 
439, £03, 549, compulsory primary 
education 171, disparity between 

education of boys and girls 170, 171, 

421, expansion of education 163, 164, 
1^7, expenditure 290, five-year plans 
72, 73, 290, 351, 463, 571, grants 360, 
physical education 357, primary tea- 
chers 159, 160, 164, 303, S.N.D.T. 

Women’s University 365, 439, 440, 
steps taken by Central Government 
8, 11, 47, 49, 198; Stales: Andhra 
Pradesh 298, 303, Assam 330, 332, 
Bihar 338, 339, 351, Gujarat 354, 
*357, 360, Jammu and Kashmir 375, 
383, Kerala 386, 393, M.P. 414, Madras 
421, Maharashtra 439, M)'sore 46!», 
Orissa 468, 477, Punjab 490, '493, 
Rajasthan 503,« U.P. 519,^520, West 
Bengal 537, 549, 551, 552; Union 
Territories: Delhi 582, 583, Manipur 

571, Pondicherry 575, Tripura 610. 

Gram-Sahayak 260. 

Gram-Sevika 475, 529, 617. . 

Grant-in-aW (Rates in States;: Andhra 
Pradesh 218, Gujarat 218, 219, 359, 
360, 362, Jammu and Kashmir 379, 
Kerala 399, 400, Maharash tra , 2 1 9, 
433, 436, .Mysore 459-61, Or'ssa 478, 
Punjab 218, 488, 493, U.P. 218, 219, 
531. • 


Grant-in-aid Code: Andhra Pradesh 309-11, 
313, 314, Bihar 344, Gujarat 366, 
Jammu and Kashmir 378, 379, Kerala 
398-400, Maharashtra 433, 436, Mysore 
459, 460, Orissa 480, Rajasthan 501, 
Tiipiira 613, West Bengal 599, 600. 

Chants : Central (hauls to States: 69, 126, 
1^8, 199, 216, 293, 294, matching 

grants 66, 68, 437; Stales: (a) Primary 
Eduention: C'rcneral 91, 122-24, 126, 
217, Andhra G*radesh 318, Bombay 
113, 114, Gujarat 360, Kerala 399, 
400, M.P. 410, Mysore 460, West 
Bengal 560; (h; Secondary Educa- 

tion: Types 218, 219, 313, 314, 362, 
363, 39)1-100, 459, 460, 471, Andhra 
Pradesh 309-11, 318, Assam 326, 

Gujarat 362, Jammu and Kashmir 

378, Kerala 399, 400, Maharashtra 
435, Mysore 460, Orissa 477, (c) Univer- 
sity and college education: Andhra 
Pradesh 313, 311, 318, Assam 334, 
Gujarat 366, Jammu and Kashmir^. 

379, Maharashtra IK), (Jrissa 471, 
U.P. 523, ^West Bengal 546; Unuin 
Terntoin's: Delhi 583, 590, 'ri*i[)ura 
613-15. 

(hiidanee and Counselling 41, 6f, 84, 85, 
92, 200, 20b 298,, 3(ir), 398, 4.50. 

(xujarat: Acts: Bomba\ (now Gujarat) 
Primai;y Education (1947) 357-59, 

Boinba\ Reorganisation (IDliOj 353, 
.Saiirashtra Primary (1956) 358; 

Administrative Machinery 354; Commi- 
ttee: City Social Education, .Mimedabad 
366, Regional Social Education 366, 
367 ; Education Services 354-56 ; h'inance 
355, 356, Five-Year Plans 361; Fonna- 
tion of the State 75, 353; Cjrant-in-aid 
219, 360-62, 367; Inspection 356; 
Integration Committee for: Primary 
Education (Bombay) 370, Secondary 
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Education (Bombai ) '^63, 370, Loral 
Authoiities 11), 118, 175, 210, 357-60, 
370, 371, Population and Aica 75, 
Private EnUipiise 302, 363, Ptogramme 
ot 1 ducation uidio-visual 3(>8, 
colleges 365, 366, Commerce 364, 368, 
ciiltuidl actiMties 360, di awing and 
and traits 369, gnls 35+, 357, 360, 
libianes 369, iihv steal eduration 368, 
369, primal) and Basie 169, 1 1, 557-61, 
seeondaiv 361-63, social 269, 366, 367, 
technical 237, 354, teaclici tiannng 
360, 361, vocational guidance 354 

Statiitoi) Boaicl Cxiiiaiat SSCh 
Boaid 206, 363, Teacheis 222, 361, 
363, 364, Universities .\iiand 365 

Baiotla 365, Gu)aiat 365 
Giiiitmukhi School 188 

H 

Hahiiuibancli Cess 279 
•Handicapped Childicn, Lducation ol 
huha 50, 131, 171, 291, StaUs Keiala 
4(*6, Mwire 457, CVrissa 477, 178 
West Bengal 544, 353, 551 561, L nion 
lernimus Delhi 586 

Health Scrvitfs 78, 117, 214, 260, 307, 371, 
594, 5<)5, lil, 196 * 

Highci Seeondaiv Schools Cumial Oin.” 
()0, 195, 196, rive-)eai Plans 200, 202 
Stales \iidhia Piadesh 308, 309, 311 
Bihai 312, 331, 552, Jammu Kashi 'ii 
376, Keiala 397, MP 113, 'Punjab 
493, I P 524, 525, 5Vest Bengal 514, 
553, 558, 560, 561, 564, Vmon Tctrilo- 
rus Andaman & \icobai Islands 566 
567, Delhi 584, 590, Goa 579, Hima- 
chal Piadesh 569, Tripura (il5 
Himachal Pradesh 53, 75, 170, 171, 179, 
187, 192, 199, 222, ”7, 269, 188, 
567-69 


Home Science 194, 364, 368, 396, 420, 437, 

• 451, 471, 549 

Hvderabad 41, 93, 110, 179, 199, i06, 
• 296-99, 302, 307-09, 312, 313. 315. 
425, 141, 448, 456, 457, 460. 

I 

Indian \dmmistrdtive Services 79, 355, 
187, 418, 426, 466, 489-91, 537 

]ndii»rnons t^diication 5, 125, 249, 339, 
373, 488, 520, 589, 616 

Indiistnal School 132, 336, 377, 475, 547, 
586 

In seivKc Ldiication ot Teachers 195, 200, 
101, 414, 5H, 534 

InspectKHi of Schools General GrUicisms 
97-100, Development m India 94-97, 
OrijLTin 92, Responsibilities 97, States- 
\ndhia Piadesh 299, 306, 307, 312, 
\ssam 93, 332, "13^, Bihar 344, 345, 
(n!)arat 356, 157, 368, 369, Jammu 
and Kashmii UH ^84, Kerala 402, 
10 5, \l P 409, Madras 418, Mahara- 
shtui 127, Myst)re 446, 447, ^Orissa 
465 468, 469, Rajasthan 512^ (J.P. 

519 520, West Bengal 538, 53^, 542, 
5 13 Union Territories Delhi 583, 
Himachal Piadesh 567, Manipur 570, 
Nagalvid 572, NKF \ 533, Tripura 
600, 601 

Institutions A.gia College 514, Air Techni- 
cal Institute, Dum Dum 547, All-India 
Institute of H)gicne and Public Health, 
Calcutta 549, Amarsmgh Technical 
lnstit\ite, Simagar 377, gAurobindo 
International Dniversit) Centre, Po- 
dicherrv 575, B ] Institute of Leaining 
and Rescaich, Vlimedabad 365, Bengal 
Engineering College, Sibpui 334, 547; 
Bengal Industrial Research Laboratory, 
Calcutta 547, B M. Institute of Child 
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Development, Ahmedabad 365 ; Calcutta 
^ Madrasa 3 ; Central Hindu College^ 
Banaras 128; Central Institute of 
Education, Delhi 41, 137, 148, 149; 
Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 
41, 202; College of Engineering and 
Technology: Delhi 250, Jadavpur 
234, 547 ; Cotton . College, Gauhati 
329; D.A.V. College, Lahore 128; 
Delhi Polytechnic 41; Earle Law 
College, Gauhati 329; Faculty of Educa- 
tion & Psychology, Baroda 365; 
Faculty of Home Science, Baroda 146, 
365 ; Fergusson Collge, Poona 1 28 ; 
Forest College, Dehradun 527 ; Harcourt 
Bulter Technological Institute, Kanpur 
528; Higher Technological Institute: 
Bombay 244, 250, Kanpur 244, 2s50, 
Icharagpur 244, 250, Madras 244, 
250; Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute, Darjeeling 555; Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore 234, 
250; Institute of Education for Women, 
Alipore 550; Jamia Millia, Delhi 136, 
584; Lady Noyce School for Deaf 
*an4 Dumb, Delhi 586; Lalit Kala 
Academy, Delhi 42, 69; Lawrence 

School: Lovedale 197, 198, Sanawar 

197, 198; Laxmibai College of Physical 
Education, Chvalior 41,^ 202; Lok 
Bharati, Sanosara 365; Loreto Convent, 
Lucknow 140, 514; Madhusudan Law 
College, Cuttack 470; Marine Engineer- 
ing College, Behala 547; Muir Central 
College, Allahabad 515; Mouni 
Vidyafteetha, Gargoti 439; Prince of 
Wales Institute of Engineering and 
Technology, Jorhat 335; Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack 469; Ripon (Swren- 
dranath) College, Calcutta 1*^8, 541; 
National Institute (New Delhi) of: 
Audio-Visual Educatiom 41, 42, Basic 


Education 4f, 42, 183, Fundamental 
Education 41, 42, 263; National Gallery 
of Modern Art, New Delhi 42 ; National 
Library, Calcutta 41 ; National Museum, 
New Delhi 42; Prantiya Prashikshan 
Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur 411; Sahitya 
Academy, New Delhi 69; Sangeet 
Natak Academy, New Delhi 69; San- 
skrit College: Banaras 3, 514, Calcutta 
552; Shivaji Ix>ka V^idyapeetha, Amraoti 
439; St. Edmund’s College, Shillong 
3?1, 332; Viharilal Mitra College of 
Home Science, Calcutta 549. 

Instruction: Administration 26, 450, 467^ 
as a function of inspectors 90, 97, 99, 
204, 298, 312, 449, 450, 512, State’s 
responsibility 78, 85, 90, 388, 583, 601, 
teaching materials 49, 64, 65, 143, 
200, 397, 475, teaching methods 97, 
142, 200, 201, 401. 

Intermediate Tn.struction 10, 110, 133^ 

243, 319, 330, 370, 413, 318-20, 524, 
528. 

International Team ol E\j)erts 81, 402. 

Islamic Sliidic'; ^02, 338, 339, 177, 533. 

J 

Jammu aud ftaslirnii : ' Administrative 
MachinciN 84, 374, 373; Central 
Assistaju'c 199; C^ost ol cducaling pupils 
54, 187; Educational Progress 373, 

381; Finance 87, 88, P)2, 287, 289, 
378,* 382; Five-vear Plans 377, 382; 
Fonnation ol the State 73, 372, 373; 
Grant-in-aid 378 379; Inspection 372, 
375, 382; Local Authorities 110, 118, 
210, 375; Population and Area 75; 
Private Enterprise 379, 380; Progra- 
mmes of Education: colleges 373, 376, 
girls 90, 163, 375, 383, National Disci- 
pline 202, Oriental studies 373, 375^ 
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pre-primarv 377, primary and Basic 
57, 169-71, 373, 370, 384, secondary 
373, 370, 384, social education 269, 

tcachci training 372, technical 237, 
377; Reports* Sai^adain 374, Sharp 
374; leacheis 161, 172, Uni\ersit\ 
Jammu and Kashmir 370 
Janata Colhge 347, 531, 589, 01*y 

Janjaca Sal ha 112, 113, 174, 175, 410, 
430, 431, 433, 514 

Jesuits 577. • 

Juvtilih* LVlincjuent 400, 477, 553 

K 

Kerala A(a(’<nii( 1 oc ics Kciala Kalaman- 
dalam 400, Kerala Salntva A(at!cm> 
400, Sangeei Natak A(adcm\ 400, 
Administrative Marhinciv 84, 3n), 

387, Advisors Bodies Board ol Piiblu 
Examinations 200, Board ol Technical 
laliuatkiii 4(/3, Slate \(\i‘«oi\ Boa’d 
3^9, Cential assistance 199, C’ost ol 
educating a ] iij il 54, 187 1 iname 87, 

88, 192, 287, 380. roiination ol the 
Slate 75, 380 (iiayt-in aid 398“40() 
Kciala Education Act 387, 388 Fusjiec- 
tion 402, 403 Litciacv 38(), Local 
Aiithoiities 110, III, 118, 210, 389, 
390, Population and Aiea 75, 385. 
Piivatc Lnlcrpiisc 129, 131, 133, 
Programme ol Lducalioii- i\rt 4( 
college 404, 405, cultuie 404, 40(), 
girls 392, liandicapj’cd 4(»0, juiman 57, 
109-71, 391-9^, J97, ^chcdulfd castes, 
‘scheduled tribes and backwaicl eominu- 
nities 3^8, 4C0, ^cconciau 395-98, social 
209, 405, teacher tiaining 401, techni- 
cal 2^7, 403, Tcacheis 101, 172, 222, 
Universiiv: Kciala 389, 104, 405 
Kindcrgaitcu 140, 141, 144, 377. 422, 470, 
497, 520, 550 
Koran 'Z. 


I 

Laccadivi, Minicoy and Amendevi IsUnds' 
. (L.M.A. Islands) 53, 54, 75, 187, 197, 

237, 269, 569, 570. 

Lande School 488. * 

Languages: Aiabic 441, 470, 589, Bengali 


464, 

474, 

English 5, 

4i, 

126, 

196, 

202, 

329, 

3B6, 

393, 

4J01, 

415, 

419’, 

420, 

442, 

451, 

479, 

552, 

579, 

584, 

Gujaiay 425, Hindi 39, 69, 

291, 

298, 

361, 

376, 

406, 

407, 

420, 

436, 

439, 

451, 

474, 

479, 

537, 

579, 

584, 

616, 


Kannada 417, 445, 449, Malayalam 
385, 388, 404-06, 417, Marathi 425, 
445, Onva 404, 465, Persian 469, 
470, 589, Sanskrit 2, 46, 68, ^2, 125, 
L91, 323, 324, 338, 339, 347, 367, 441, 
351, 400, 370, 477, 514, 520/ 552, 
'■*5 3, "Jamil 385, 317, 445, Tclugu 296, 
298, 300, 302, 417, 444, 474, Urdu 
435, 309, 470, 474 477, 589. 

Laws on Compulsorv Education 58; See 
.\< ts eoinpnlsorv education. 

Lcadciship in Education IG, 43, 45, 48, 
79, 99, 100, 150, 223, 237, 294,* 388, 
510, 512, 002 

Legal Education 134, 331, 405, 422, 440, 
470, 489, 503, 549. 

Libian Legislation ^00, 271, 315, 478; 
M()\cmcnt Andhia Pradesh 315, 
Delhi 589, Cfujaiat 309, Kerala 405, 
\EP 409, Mahaiashtra 441, M>^ore 
403, Orissa 378, Punjab 496, U.P. 
553, West Pengal 503; Provision: 41, 
92, 120, 2G0, 264, 272,^ 315, 451, 
470, 176. . 

Litciaev 1, 100, 257, 258, 270, 333, 405, 
•470, J88, 529, 620. 

Local Aiithoiities General Acts 9; Effect 
ol English Traditions 101-0?; Financial 
Rcsponsiljilities 210-12, Finance of 
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114, 115; Functions of: Samiti 119-21, 

, Village Panchayat 118, 119, Zilla* 

^ Parish acl 121, 122; Historical Develop- 
ment: (1882—1918) 104-06, (1918-29) 
1 06-08, ( 1 930-50) 1 08- 1 0, Post-inde- 

pendence era 110-14; Levels of 116-18; 
Role in: college education 519, primary 
education 174-94, secondary education 
210-12; States: Andhra Pradesh 303, 
Assam 325-28, Bihar 345, 3 350, 
351, Gujarat 357-59, Jammu and 
Kashmir 374, Kerala 389-91, Madras 
423, Maharashtra 429-33, Mysore 455, 
462, 463, Orissa 483-85, Punjab 499, 
500, Rajasthan 507, 508, U.P. 519, 
529-31, West Bengal 560, 561; Union 
Territories: Delhi 580-91, Manipur 570, 
Nagaland 572, Pondicherry 571, ’Pri- 
fnira 609. 

Local Cess 193, 359, 433, 588 

Lyceum 578, 579, 

M 

Madhya Bharat 110, 174, 179, 199, 407, 
410, 412. 

Madhya* Pradesh; Act (Secondary Lduca- 
tion) 413; Administrative Machinery 
84, 408; Boards of Secondary Educa- 
tion: Ajmer 206, 412, Bhopal 206, 
413, Madhya Bharat 206, 412, Maha- 
koshal 206, 412; Central Assistance 199; 
Cost of educating a pupil 54, 187; 
Tiducation Sendees 409; Finance 87, 
88, 192, 287, 289, 415, 416; Five-year 
Plans ^09-11; Formation of the State 
75, 407; Grant-in-aid 410, 414; Ins- 
pection 94, 95, 409; Local Authorities 
110, 111, 118, 174, 175, 210, ^5, 
410; Population and Area 75, 407; 
Privatd Agencies 131, 133, 414; Pro- 
gramine of Education: ^irls 90, 414, 


primary and ' Basic 57, 169-71, 179, 
410, 411, secondary 412-14, social 
269, teacher training 411-15, technical 
237; Teachers 161, 172, 413; Univer- 
sities: Jabalpur 408, Sagar 408, Vikram 
408. 

Madras: Act: Madras lolementary Educa- 
tion 112, 300. 301, 303, Madras Local 
Boards (1934) 386, Madras University 
7, 8, 89, 222, 278; Administrative 
Machinery 84, 417, 418; Advisory 

Bgdies 418, Board of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Central Library Committee, 
State Board of Education, Text- book 
Committee, Committee of Public Ins- 
truction . (1826) 4, 417; Central assis- 
tance 199; Cost of educating a pupil 
54, 187; Finance 87, 88, 192, 287, 
289, 422; Five-year Plans 423, 424; 
(irant-in-aid 218, 417; Inspection 94, 
95, 418; Local A\ithorities 110, 111, 
118, 174, 210, 422; Population and 
area 75, 417; Private Enterprise 129, , 
131, 133, 423; Programme of I'aiuca- 
lion: colleges ^419, community dcvelopr 
inent 422, girls 121, library 264, pre- 
primars 149, 150, primary 57, 169-71, 
420, 121, secondary 419^ 420, social 
269, teacher* traininif 421, technical 
237, 422; Teachers 161, 172, 222; 

Universities: Madras 1, 8, 10, 89, 

225, 417-19, Annamalai 225, 418, 421. 

Madra-a 2, 125, 338, 347, 469, 477, 488, 
540, *541, 553, 600, 616. 

Maharasthra: Acts for Primary Education 
(Bombav): (1923) 431, (1931) 431, 
(1947) 431, 433, 442; AdmiuLstrativ'-e 
Machinery 426; Advisory Bodies for: 
Primary Education 434, 443, Secondary 
Education 434, 443; Committee: Bal- 
ts antrai Mehta 425, Primary Education 
Integration (Bombay) 425, 432, 442, 
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Secondary Education Integiation (Bom- 
ba\) 42"^, 43(), 442; Education Services i 
427, 42J>, 4V2, Finance 42(), 442, Five- 
yeai Plans H7, 443, Foima- 

tion ol the State 7"), 42"), 420, Giant- 
in-aid 2P), 433, 4)0, 411, Inspection 
427, laical Autlioiiiies 110, 11^, lid, 
17), 210, 427, 120- 'I Population <in(l 
Aica 7"), Pi"), Pin ate Lnteiiuisc 4 50 
Piogiamnics ol 1 clucation rciili ge HO, 
440, i^irls 4]0, ifindi MO physical 
education 430, primal \ ec'iuation 100- 
71, 120-31, piolessional cdiitation 440, 
secondaiN 4 54-57, social cdiicatioii 200, 
411, teadiei training 4)7-50, technical 
2)7, 110 Ruial Icliualion \ i(l\<i- 

jic'cth Ciart,oti 450, Aniaoti 150 
Statut()i\ 15oaul Piiman l.cluc ation 
100 S S Ci L\aininatioii Maiath- 
wacla 20(), 4 54, 4 5"), Poona 2(4) 4 51, 
4)) T.caclui^ 222, 1 )() Inncisitus 
15oinl)a\ 10, dO, 22(), 4 50 1 40, Kolha 


J)U 1 

110, Nagpm 1)0, 440, 

)ona 

225, 

2‘2b, 1 i'l, 440, S \ 1) 1 

4)0 

140 

iMaktal) 

12, 112'), jU., 17 5, 17 

188 

52(g 

580, 

()l(> 



iManij)ni 

') 5, 'll, 72, 7"), 17(), 

171 

170 

187, 

l‘)7, ‘2 57, ‘2()f), ■)7(l-72 



Mass Education 8. 557, 5^1 



Mcflual 

C)olUge ))E 57l), 

401, 

p: 

■4K), 

454, 107 488, 180 • 

505, 

527 


575 



Medium 

ol InstiiKiion ), U 7 1, 

175, 

>( 5, 

ll'», 

47), 577, 57<', 500 

• 


MKl-cla\ 

Meals 170 Viulliia Pi. 

iidcsh 

)07, 

Kciala m. \1 r 1112 , \l. 

idi as 

421, 

\l\soif K)(), ()iis'>a t7il 
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,'-'riruhuic Coinmeue 
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liidustiies 01, V27, Coinmunit\ Deve- 
lopment and Coo])eiation 102, 20), 
260, 271, Dele me 107, M7, ruiame 
197,* 228, Health and Medicine 91, 


521, Information & Bioadcasting 266, 

• Laboui 315, 377, 383. 

Mini^'trx ol Education Indian' Advisory 
• Bodies 11-50, attached and subordi- 
nate ollices 40, II, autonomous bodies 
42, cNoiiition 15, 14, 16-18, 30^-38, 

lunctions 12, 13, 120, 154, 159, 167, 
200-02, 200, 208, Slates, Andhra Pra- 
desh 207, Assam 423, 324, Bihai 339, 
510, (jiijaiat 554, Jammu and Kash- 
mn )7-i, 575, Keiala 387, M.P. 408, 
Madias 117, 118, Mahaiashtra 426, 

\l\soi( 118-51, Oiissa 466, Punjab 
100, Raiasthan 50 5, LM" 51c3, West 
Bengal 5 55- 57, 550 

Minisin ol Sc lentilu RescMich and Cultural 
Mlaiis \tta( hed and subordinate offi- 
ces II 42, (\olution ol 36, 37, functions 
50-52, 2 5(), oiganisation 40, relation 
with States )17 

Missionaius and Missions 124, 125, 135, 
III, 212, 5 51, 570 585, 498, 515, 

520, 57 1, 57(), 577 39 

Model Cornniuniis Centre 530 

Montagu-Clu Imslord ( VIoiitloi d) Reforms 
17. 01 10b, 270, 525, 516. * 

Mullij)ni[)ose School Central Government 
07, 7), 101, 108, 200, States: Assam 
5 51, Bihai 551, Gujarat 564, Jammu 
and i^ashniii )7 1^, >70, Kerala 396, 

)07 M P 11 5, Orissa 473, Punjab 
10 5, West Bengal 504. Union Tern- 
tones \nd.iinan and Nicobar Islands 
5b0, Delhi 581, 502, Manipui ?7l. 

Museum 4()0, 170 

Muslim laliicatioii 52), 52 1, | 520, 469, 

177, 552 

M\s()ic \(t Mvsoie Compulsoi> Pri- 
<:iai\ Lducatioii, 1901) 450, Advisory 
Boaids, Goninuttces and Councils 451, 
452, Admin istiati VC Machinery 84, 
01, 448-51* Bureaus. Educational and 
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Vocational Guidance 450, Educational 
^ Research 450, Departmental Examina'- 
tions 450; Central Assistance 199; 
Cost of educating a pupil 54, 187; 
Development of the Department of 
’ Education 445-48; Educational Integra- 
tion Committee 451, 454; Finance 87, 
88, 192, 287, 289, 459; Five-year Plans 
462, 463: Formation of the State 75, 
444; Grant-in-aid 459, 460; Inspec- 
tion 449, 450; Local Authorities 110, 
111, 1 J^8, 21 0, 445, 462 ; Population 
and area 75, 444, 445; Private Enter- 
prise 131, 133, 455, 461; Programme 
of Education: colleges 453, 454, com- 
merce 457, community developmeni 
460, 461, girls 463, handicapped persons 
457, physical education 458, pre- 
primary 457, primary and Basic 57, 
169-71, 179, 456, 461, secondary 454- 
61, social (adult) education 269, 457, 
teacher training 458, technical 237, 
456, 457; Teachers 161, 172, 222; 
Universities: Karnatak 226, 448, -452, 
453 , Mysore 452-54, 458, 

N 

Nagaland 76, 331, 572, :)73. 

National Discipline^ Scheme 202, 369. 

National Laboratories 41, 365. 

Normal School 373, 488, 586, 588. 

North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA) 
->53,^ 54, 75, 171, 187, 192, 237, 269, 
290, 573, 574. 

Nursery School Education 97, 140, 142, 
148, 4‘76, 497, 550. 

Nursing and Midwifery 475, 549. 

O 

Organizatjion of Administrative Functions; 
Central Government 20, 21, 33, 37-43, 


53-55, Locif Authorities 110-12, 116, 
117, Primary Education 121, 122, 154, 
165-67, Secondary Education 202-04, 
Social Education 258^60, 263-66, State 
Governments 77-80, 83-86, Technical 
Education 236-42, University Education 
225-27. 

Oriental Learning 9 '^, 299, 331, 347, 365, 
376, 467, 477, 503, 552, 553, 557. 

Orissa: Acadainies Sangit Nat>akala Aca- 
demy 477, Cfiissa Association of San- 
skrit Learning and Culture 477, Utkal 
Nritya San git Nalya Kala Parishad 
477; Administrative machinery 84, 
466; Advisory Bodies for: Anglo-Indian 
Education 470, Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion 470, Basic Education 469, 470, 
Madrasas 170, Sanskrit 470, Secondary 
Education 206, 470, State Education 
470; Central Assistance 199; Cost of 
educating a pupil 54, 187; Develop- 
ment ot the Education Department 
465; Finance 87, 88, 192, 287, 289, 

479, 480; Five-year Plans 466, 185, 
486; Foinii^ion ol the State 75, 464, 
465; Grant-in-aid 480; Inspection 465, 
468; Local Authorities 110, 111, 118, 
210,474, 481-85; PopulEytion and Area 
75; Piivatc Enterprise *129, 131, 133, 482; 
Programmes of Education; aesthetic 
education 477, Anglo-Indian 470, 473, 
archaeology and museum 469, colleges 
470-72, community development 475, 

480, 481, girls 90, 468, 477, handicapped 
477, library 418, Oriental studies 474, 
477, physical education 477, pre-pri- 
mary 472, primary 57, 72, 169-71, 
473-75, professional 467, research 469, 
471, 479, school meals 472, secondary 
education 472, social education 269, 
467, 469, 475, 476, teacher training 
479, technical 237, 467, 475, trtbal cdu- 
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cation 1G7, Ml ^ 47^1,' Teachers 169, 
177, 222; lUkal Ihmenstv 470, 471, 
482 

Orphanage 218, 

P 

Panihasat Ra| 111, 124, 268 

Panchas at Samiti 1 08, III, I 11621 


16b, 

262, 270, 

271, 

285, 

.19, 
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W5, 

441, 507, 508 » 
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279 

Personalities \gaikai, (j G 128 Arnold 
'X-Iifield 87, Matluw 22^ \tl(( 

^Luid) ^ Auckland (1 oid ") \/ad 
M)ul Kalani 17, 18, 17 '>8 Banuii, 

S \ 128 Basil \ \ ")6() Basies 

S 1^0 Pcntiiiik Wiljiam I oidj ') 
821 Besant \nni< (Smt 128 Bethune 
J 1 D 128 Bhaha H | 4l() Bhasc, 

\ inoba X^haisai 412 Biss\as, Manhes 
(handei •Camphetl (icoigc 824, 

^28 Chiplonkai \ K 128 Gui/oi 
\^lc)id) 12-1 K 18, U), 276 487, Dal 
housic Loidl 18>7, Dtsficux 448 
JJuncan, Jonathan 1 12*’ 81 1 Cdiosl 
] 62, 61, (.okhah, M K 8^^ 106 

Halilax (1 Old) 8 Haic, Dasid 123 
Haiiington 111, Hastings, Waircn 3, 
125, Hass aid 10 3 Hossd, \ithiii 2 
Hunter, \\illiaiii 8, 128, Hsde, Ldssaid 
(Sii) 125 Jenkins Colonel) 313, ]ha, 

B \ 878, Kabir, Humasun 21, 23, 

888, Keatmge (Colonel; 329 Khir, 

B G«108, Malavisa, Madan Mohan, I 


234 Mathai, John 89, Mayo (Lord) 
2, 38, 105, 278, Minto (Lord) 14; 
Vlontessori, Maria 140, Morlcy (Lord) 
14, Miinro, Thomas (Sir) 417,*]^arendra 
Des i \char\a) 816 Nehru, Jawaharlal 
444 \oithcote, Stiafford (Sir) 464, 
Patton (Prof) 128, Ramchandran, G 
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BOOKS ON EDUCATION 

Books by Doan S. N. MukorJI 

Secondary School Administration: The bcK)k presents a dynamic treatment 
of the problems that confront the secondary school tcaclicr arfd adminis- 
trator of our country today. First Edition (1959). pp. 3icl. Rs. 10—00 
Education in India — Today and Tomorrow: A comprehensive inquiry 
into the ctuTent problems of Indian education with schemes for reconstruc- 
tion. Fourth Edition (1960) pp. 433 10--00 

Bharat Me Shiksha: A Hindi \crsion of the al^ox e book 

First Edition (1960) pp. 335 • Rs- 9 00 

Rashtra Bhasha Kee Shiksha: The book^ discusses modern methods of 
teaching Hindi as the National Language of India. 

First Edition (1957^ pp. 280 , Rs. 6 00 

History of Education in India (Modern Period) : A historical survey of 
Indian education from the downfall ol' the (ireat Moghuls to (he Inde- 
pendence of the countr\', and description of the existing educational 
system. Fourth Edition (1961) pp. 385 Rs. 10- 00 

Bharatiya Shiksha Ka Itihas (Adhunik Kal) : A Hindi version of the above 
book, h'irst Edition (1961) pp. 34.5 Rs. 9 00 

An Introduction to Indian Education: (iives a bird’s-c^e view of the exi’^t- 
ing educational system of the country. 

First Edition (1958) pp. 117 Rs. I -00 

Higher Education and Rural India: 'Fhe book examines the educational 
problems of rural India and (>frers a scheme ol riiitil fnslitules, universities 
and higher secondar)' schools to improve Indian villages. 

Fii-st Edition (1959) pp. 342 Rs. 10 00 


OTHER BOOKS 


The Teaching of English As A Foreign Language ^Stiiictural Approach): 
by Principal T. K. N. Menon and Dr. .M. S. Patel. 

Second Edition (1960) [)p. 216 Rs. 5 75 


^'ii^aching of Sanskrit in Secondary Schools: h) Shri D. CL .Xptc and Sliri 
-P. K. Dongre. 


|irst Edition (1960) pp. 233 Rs. 5 -25 

Our Educational Heritage: by Shri D. G. Apte. 

First Edition (1961) pp. 216 Rs. 6—00 

Control and Administration ofaPrimary Education in the State of Bombay ; 
by Dr. D. M. Desai Rs. 2-00 


•ACHARYA POOK DEPOT, BARODA (INDIA) 




